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PREFACE 


Professedly a text-book,^ this volume, while not pretend 
mg to be an exhaustive history of the subject, aims to give 
more than a superficial outhne containing a summary of trite 
generalizations The merits which the author has sought to 
incoiporate are (i) to furnish a body of historical facts suffi- 
cient to give the student concrete material from which to 
form^generalizations , (2) to suggest, chi^y by classification 
of this material, interpretations such as will not consist merely 
in unsupported generalizations , (3) to give, to some degree, 
a flavor of tJie original sources of* information , (4) to make 
evident the relation between educational development and 
other aspects, of the history of civihzation, (5) to deal with 
educational tendencies rather than with men, (6) to show 
the connection between educational theory and actual school 
work in its historical development , (7) to suggest relations 
with present educational work 

Containing as it does three or four times the material incor- 
porated in the textbooks now in use m American schools, 
the extent of the work is justified in the opinion of the author 
by the greater interest to be aroused in the student by con- 
crete material bearing upon school life and connecting it with 
more or less familiar historical situations, und by the broader 
basis which it will furnish the instructor for his work This 
more extended treatment will require but little more effort 
upon the part of the student, while at the same time it will 
give him far greater insight into the meaning of educational 



theories and practices and then? relation to the Social life of 
the times 

It IS the belief of the author that the fteed of thi student 
IS to grasp great movements a% they manifest themselves in 
thought and practice, and that a text-book which emphasizes 
these movements is more helpful than one which aims to give 
all the facts and which, in so doing, presents a njultitude of 
men with diverse ideas and a multiphcity of phenomena with 
little basis of organization Hence, to carry out his purpose, 
the author has selected only such men and such facts as 
have to dp with typical movements, and which consequently 
influence present thought and life Many men are slighted 
who in themselv,es are prominent enough, but who contribute 
little to a dominant movement or add but little to the ideas 
already presented In giving the ideal of Roman education, 
the analysis of the 15-aimng of the orator by Tacitus or Cicero, 
though quite as important as that of Quintilian, would have 
added little to the present discussion So, too, there could 
have been added Protagof^s, Seneca, a multitude of writers 
in the later Middle Ages, of the Renaissance, and of each 
modern period , but they are omitted m the fixed belief that 
more is to be gained through very definite conceptions con- 
cerning a cpmpaiatively few leaders than through ajnass of 
more or less unrelated detail concerning great numbers of 
those^ho from the particular point of view of the text are 
comparatively unimportant In a similar way, through lack 
of space, many interesting illustrative quotations are abbre- 
viated or eliminated altogether It is, however, the design 
of the author later to supplement this text with a senes of 
source books illustrating the development of educational 
thought and practices The first of these, that for the Greek 
and Roman period, has already been published 
The needs of the student of the history of education are 
to acquire a sufficient body of fact concerning the educational 



practices ol* the past , to deVelop an ability to interpret that 
experience m order to guide his own piactice, to exercise 
his judgment in Estimating the relation existing betwe5n 
various theories and coiresponding practices , and, above all, 
to obtain a conception of the meaning, nature, process, and 
purpose of education that will lift him above the narrow 
piejudices, the restricted outlook, the foibles, and the petty 
trials of the aveiage schoolroom, and afford him the funda- 
mentals of an everlasting faith as broad as humSn nature 
and as deep as the hfe of. the race 

Under each general topic treated enough material is given 
to elucidate the mam characteristic For the same purpose 
the contributions of two or three of the most r^resentative 
men are discussed The restiictirtos of space and the work- 
ing conception adopted by the author forbid further elabora 
tion*of material, especially that of a biographical character 
Consequently the text at almost every point aims to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustively conclusive This fact will 
be evident ^ all in the treatmenf of those topics that come 
within the limits of recent experience To the student famil- 
iar with the Jiistorical field this is no less evident in the earlier 
than in the later chapters 

It IS •not intended that answers to the lists of questions 
appended to each chapter should be worked up from this 
text They are suggestive of further work, of an intensive 
character, which may be done by the student with time and 
material at his disposal Should the text itself furnish all 
the material that can well be used in the time allotment at 
the disposal of the class, these questions may be entirely 
disregarded , 

So, too, the reference lists, which aie limited wholly to the 
educational literature in Enghsh and that of the most access- 
ible and helpful, are merely suggestive For an exhaustive 
bibliography the student is referred to Professor Cubberley’s 
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excellent Syllabus of the History 'of Education, 0/ for further 
suggestion not so elaborate to the pamphlet Syllabus prepared 
by the author to accompany this book ^ ^ 

For helpful criticisms on the n)(anusciipt I desire to express 
my obligation to Mr Theodoie C Mitchill and to my col- 
league, Professor John A MacVannel I am indebted to 
Miss Izora Scott for the index:. , 

PAUL MONROE 

New York, 

August, igog 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


CHAPTER I 

PRIMITIVE EDUCATION EDUCATION AS 7lON- 
PROGRESSIVE ADJUSTMENT 

SIGNIFICANCE OF PRIMITIVE EDUCATION — Primitive 
society reveals education in its simplest form , •yet in this early 
stage the educational process posseSses all the essential char- 
acteristics that It reveals in its most high^ developed stage 
Heii»i where life lacks the complexity of all more highly devel- 
oped foi ms of culture, the elements entering into that general 
conception of life which (;pnstitutes the goal of the education 
of the individual are simple in nature and few in number The 
means elaborated for assisting or compelling the individual 
to conform to these general requirements, which are the 
conditions he must fulfill in order to live with his fellows, 
are for -the most part brought to bear upon the individual 
unconsciously When such means are consciously applied, 
they are direct in their mfluence and general in their nature 
No system of schools is to be found No body of knowledge 
or subjects of study, that serve mdirectly as a basis for con- 
duct of life, have yet been organized The method employed 
throughout is simple, unconscious imitation Only in the high- 
est stages of primitive life, where it passes from the, barbarian 
to that stage of culture which we call dvilization, does the 
method of instruction appear While the student is directly 
concerned in the educational processes of more highly devel- 
oped peoples, wherein these factors are so elaborated that the 
essential features of either purpose, institutional means, or 
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social or psychological method aie difficult to discover because 
of this very complexity, and wherein the ^suiting influences 
on both individual and society are thus more difficUilt to ana- 
lyze, a brief prehminary surveji of education m primitive 
society will be of value because of this simplicity 

DOMINANT CHARACTERISTICS OF PRIMITIVE LIFE 
ANIMISM — But in older to comprehend the aim or purpose 
of education with any people it becomes necessary to discover 
those dominant institutional chdracteristics and cultural ideas 
which give shape or purpose to the educational process 

Primitive peoples, however diverse they may be in many 
respects, p^sse^ one fundamental bond of similarity It is 
that interpretation of their environment which we call animism 
Back of every material existence or phenomenal reality the 
savage posits an immateiial power, a spiritual entity, a 
“double,” which controls the material object, explains its 
being and its resistance to the will of man, and makes it 
an abode of a consciousness no different in kfnd from the 
consciousness which he himself possesses Not that this 
belief IS the result of long reflection, but rather that the 
primitive man has not become fully conscious of self and 
does not differentiate psychologically between his own exist- 
ence 4ind all other phenomenal existence, animate or mam 
mate In his dreams he experiences with all the vividness 
of his waking hours the excitement of the chase, of the 
military expedition, and other activities This indicates to 
him that his spirit or double has been in other places, though 
his comrades convince him that his body has not moved The 
trance, swoon, or vanous forms of insensibility, to which his 
life of force renaers him especially hable, together with som 
nambulism, demonstrate further that the double may leave the 
body to return at will, death but indicates that the double is un- 
willin g to return or has lost its way, and hence taken up its abode 
m some other body or object Rare cases of insanity, idiocy, or 
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epilepsy furnish still further evidence that the body and 
double are separable entities, since in these cases a foi- 
eign or hostile spirit has taken possession of a body not its’’ 
own To his dog, his horse, "his canoe, his weapons of war- 
fare and chase, he attributes a similai double For does he 
not use them in his dreams ? Do they not cast a shadow as 
he himself does? And do they not at times seemingly 
thwart his will as if possessed of a hostile spiiit? Therefore 
at death his hoise and dog are killed , peihaps his canoe, even 
his wife, is burned, or his woapons and household utensils aie 
buried with the body in older that their doubles may serve his 
double as of yore To his spirit, offerings of food and other 
necessities of this life are made until the time when the 
remembiance of him is lost m the Worship of the multitude 
of ancestral spirits that throng the an or inhabit the sensible 
objWrts that form the universe of the family 01 clan 

Thus the primitive man explains the processes of the world 
around him, each material object, whether sensible or in- 
sensible from our point of view, is* by him m his unreflective 
way endowed with consciousness Thiough its double each 
feels and thinks and has the power of volition, as he himself 
has The world of doubles is an immaterial counterpart of the 
world of material objects Thus do ordinary processes of life 
and nature find their explanation , extraordmaiy happenings, 
in a similar way, but indicate the mterventions of such spirits, 
friendly if the occurrences are fraught with good results, 
hostile if accompanied hy evil consequences 

NATURE OF EDUCATION OP PRIMITIVE MAN DETER- 
MINED BY THIS DOMINANT SOCIAL CHARACTERISTIC 
— The life of the primitive man consi^s in acquiiing the 
means for the satisfaction of the wants of the body — food, 
clothing, and shelter, and, on the other hand, in placating, con- 
trolling, or avoiding the enmity of the world of spiiits through 
forms of worship Since every sort of food, ever) ti ee or plant 
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that furnishes materials for shelter or clothing, every weapon 
or implement, has a ghostly double that must be controlled 
'before the object itself can yield the satisfaction cVsired, the 
simplest needs of life become tlothed with dreadful impoit, 
and the satisfaction of these needs entails an elaboiate pro 
cedure designed not only to secure the service or object 
desired, but also to placate oi control its double While in 
the ordinary incidents of life the spirits aie placated by the 
particular manner in which the desired object is acquired or 
used, theie yet remain those procedures of a more general 
sort for appeasing the spirit world preparatory to a hunt, an 
expedition, a harvest, and a multitude of occasions aside from 
the routing of Hfe 

The education of the p'irimitive man consists, then, in these 
two processes 'J'he first is the traimng necessary to the 
satisfaction of the piactical necessities of life This trailing 
consists not alone in learning how to accomplish the object, 
— that IS, to hunt, fish, use weapons, prepare skins, and se- 
cure shelter, but, as well, how to do each of" these things 
in that definite prescribed way which, through the experience 
of the clan or family, — as interpreted by the shaman, ex- 
orcist, medicine man, or whatever the functionary may be 
called, — has been found to avoid offending the doubles that 
preside over these material things, and thus to accomplish the 
i results desired The second is the training in the elaborate 
proceduies, or forms of worship, through which it is neces- 
sary that every member of the group shall go in his endeavor 
to placate the spirit world, or to cultivate its good will Each 
process consists in acquiring a definite procedure oi form of 
action appropriate to every expenence, commonplace or ex- 
traordinary, in the Tife of the individual and of the group The 
former process constitutes his practical education , the latter, 
his theoretical education From the latter comes the primi- 
tive explanation of things , for animism is for the primitive 
man religion, philosophy, and science all in one In truth, 
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it IS from these germs that philosophy, science, and the 
natural religions have evolved 

The theoretical dhucation of the primitive man, however’ 
much it may differ from the tiieoretical education of civilized 
man, is the same in kind and m purpose Through it he 
endeavors to obtain an explanation of life, a conception of 
reality, an understanding of Nature and her processes, and of 
the relation of the material to the immaterial world As the 
modern scientist attributes to matter the possession of cer- 
tain forces, such as chemical, affinity, molecular attractions, 
electrical currents, and expresses them by symbols in order 
to explain their actions and thus control them for his own 
purposes, so the primitive man attributes to alhmaterial forms 
the possession of doubles, as an explanation of their relation 
to him, that through their doubles or their symbols he may 
cental them for his own use It is through this theoretical 
education with primitive as well as with civihzed man that 
the practical woild is explained , and it is only through 
advance in t|ie theoretical educaflon — this explanation of 
things — that progress in practical education is rendered 
possible 

This being the nature of the educational process in primi- 
tive society, the aim of education — if an aim may be spoken 
of where the process is wholly unconscious — is to ad]us| the 
individual to his material and immaterial environment through 
established or fixed ways of doing things in regard both to 
work and to worship It is the group way of doing things 
that is forced upon primitive man Neither man nor the 
group IS vividly conscious of the individual, certainly not of 
his rights and his welfare as distinct from that of the group 
Hence, dominated as it is on every hand by custom and tra 
dition, the education of the primitive man is so prescribed 
in its minutest detail that he has far less freedom than man 
usually possesses in higher stages of culture 
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History of ^Education 

FORMATION OF MEANS FOR ATTAINMENT OF EDU 
CATIONAL ENDS — Since with the primitive man there is 
"little consciousness of individuahty, and since the ^im of edu- 
cation IS accomplished when rthe individuality completely 
disappears in the customary, presciibed way of doing things, 
theie IS little necessity for, certamly little achievement in, the 
elaboration of a machinery of education The welfare of the 
group without consciousness of the rights of the individuals 
which compose it, is the end , and this is an end to be ac- 
complished through the most gfeueral social institutions 

Practical Education — The fundamental social institution 
itself — the family — is in the earliest stage the sole educa- 
tional institutian From this very fact it must ever remain 
the institution where thfe process of education must begin, 
and where the ultimate responsibility for the most general 
phases of the process must lest When the practicaJnpro- 
cesses of obtaining the necessities of life are rendered more 
definite and more highly developed by the first division of 
labor, the process of trainTng in these procedures is also more 
clearly defined Such training, however simple, is given in 
particular lines by the more specialized portions of the family 
or clan group The primary division of labor, that between 
man and woman, necessitates that training in warfare and the 
chas^ should be given by the men, that training in the 
prepaiation of food and clothing and the secuiing of shelter 
should be given by the women But even with the subse 
quent stage, when special ability in making weapons, in tat- 
tooing, in fishing, in weaving, in cunng hides, etc , made far 
more definite this division of labor, and when the latter 
became the means for practical education, nevertheless the 
process remains ohe of unconscious imitation Later in the 
transition from primitive life to the lower stages of civiliza- 
tion, as these specialized callings became fixed in given 
families and it became desirable to transmit the specialized 
abilities from father to son, a further step m the evolution of 
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the educational process takes place in the formation of the 
caste system Even yet, though now a conscious process, 
it IS little*more thail! imitation Nor can the caste system bf? 
considered as primanly an ediicahonal system in the narrower 
sense of the word Caste is at basis a form of social organi 
zation, the function of which is comparable to that of the 
family though on somewhat more general lines Education 
on the practical side has now developed a definite institu- 
tional organization, though of a most general character So 
far as the individual is conc^ned, however, education is still 
non-progressive, for there is no development in aim or con- 
ception of education, or of individual life, and little change 
in method « 

Theoretical Education — On the^ide of theoretical educa- 
tion, — that which sought to explain the problems and diffi- 
cul^s of practical education as well as those of life in 
general, — the means are somewhat raoie definite and the 
development more rapid This phase of education has to 
do with that; interpretation of the environing world of the 
savage and with his adjustment to that world of spirits which 
was complementary at every point to the material world 
As remotely as the life of piimitive man can be traced, the 
knowledge of how so to direct conduct that the demands of 
the spirit world would be met is found to be in the hands of 
a specialized class, — the shamans, wizards, exorcists, medi- 
cine men, or familiars of whatever name The direction of 
the conduct of the tribe, both in special practical affairs and 
in the forms of worship, constitutes the earliest theoretical 
education of the race At this stage there is seldom any 
attempt at explanation of these procedures , there is simply 
the determination of the act to be perforrued, and tlie method 
of performing it, — the what to do and the how to do it 
It IS but natural that the friendly spints should be in 
largest number those of departed ancestors These are yet 
members of the family group, inhabiting some object or 
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objects associated with the family dwelling place In time 
this is the family altar Therefore, when the conditions of 
life become somewhat less harsh, and 'nence th£ friendly 
spirits become more numerous,»rehgious ceremony, worship, 
incantation, or whatever it may^be termed, gradually ceases 
to be so closely connected with the clan as with the small 
family group This worship then devolves upon the patri- 
archal father — the head of the family group — composed as 
that group is of many aggregates such as the modern family 
The father then becomes the, one who trains the younger 
generation in the formal conduct of life, — in the proper 
way of doing things This constitutes their education 
Though the sljaman oi interpreter of an unfriendly spirit 
world yet •'exists, his office becomes of less importance, m 
fact, it becomes of import only on special occasions, and is 
similar in functioiT to the office of the Hebrew prophe^t a 
higher stage of social development In this latter stage, since 
the duties of the patriarchal father have multiplied in the 
form of military, judicial,' and political respor;,sibilities, the 
priestly functions have become yet further specialized 
With the formation of a special priesthood we find the first 
class whose office is distinctly educational In three respects 
this advance m educational function may be recognized 
These are the formation of a teaching class, of a subject- 
matter of education, and of language and literature as a 
basis 

A Teaching Class — Rehgious teaching, now in the hands 
of the priests, yet relates, as did that of the earlier stage, 
to the interpretation of the relation of the practical processes 
of this life to the spirit world — now definitely recognized as 
a life to come Tlws interpretation now calls for the inculca- 
tion of a body of doctrines and a training in an elaborate 
ceremonial or ritual The doctrine becomes embodied in 
a system of general truths with concrete applications, both 
of which require instruction or at least training of the multi 
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tude by the priests The ceremonial entails the tiaining- of 
the people m pecuhar methods of performing ordinary activi 
ties of hfe, such is those relating to selection and piepara. 
tion of articles of food, to cf^aracter of dress, and the like, as 
well as in dancing, singing, the making of sacrifices and 
offerings These are familiar to us through the Hebrew 
scriptures 

Subject-matter for Study — But above and beyond this 
educational function of the priesthood is another*one, — the 
special interpretation of thpse doctrines to the prospective 
members of the priesthood themselves Heie has grown 
up in many instances an esoteric doctrine that is far differ- 
ent from that imparted to the multitude ,The training of 
the multitude yet consists in indicating the “What to do,”„ 
and the “How to do it”, while in that of the priesthood. 
Itself, is added the “Why it should be dbne ” This inquiry, 
into the meaning of these ceremonials and the attempt at a 
further interpretation of doctnnes beyond that given to the 
multitude, ^ives rise to tlie first iftal processes of instiuction 
and the first distinct educational institutions Though it is 
yet but a “school for priests,” this instruction of the pro 
spective priests by the priesthood constitutes a school in 
the modern conception of the term Among the ancient 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, even before Abraham was called 
from Ur, these schools first appeared In other words, at 
the very dawn of history these people are found to have 
passed from the stage of barbarism to that of the earliest 
civilization 

This elaboration of an esoteric doctrine further gives rise 
both to intellectual development and intellectual differentia- 
tion Out of this inquiry, as is cleaily seen among the early 
Egyptians, grow the cosmologies, the early philosophies, 
the mathematical, the physical, and the biological sciences 
Through this study the priesthood advance from a wholly 
animistic or spiritualistic mterpretation to one partly meta 
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physical and even, as is evidenced in the anatomical and 
hygienic ideas of the Egyptian priesthood, to an interpie 
tfition partly scientific Some of this occulttoeaning is hidden 
in the formal teaching to the mi^titude, as m the cdse of the 
hygienic values of the ceremonial of both Hebrew and 
Egyptian 

A Literary Basis — The third respect in which the adyance 
in educational function by the piiesthood at this stage is to 
be seen is4n the invention of a written language With the 
elaboration of a body of doctrine and ceremonial, and the 
philosophical, cosmological, and scientific interpretations, it 
becomes necessary to commit them to permanent form, either 
through the inv^tion or the borrowing of a wntten language 
An elaborate hteratuie quickly results, and offers the basis or 
means of a formal education In addition to this body of 
orthodox and formal interpretation to be given to the multi- 
tude, theoretical education has become, on the part of The 
priesthood ihe mastery of the written language and of this 
literature which contains for them, &s our literature does for 
us, the culture history of the race This culture history is 
the sum of human experience in testing the values and the 
meaning of life 

METHOD OF PRIMITIVE EDUCATION — Little remains 
to be ^dded in regard to method On the practical side, as 
we have seen, primitive man never, save in sporadic instances 
and in the highest stage, rose to the conscious process of 
instruction Even the training given, where at best there is 
no attempt at explanation or interpretation but where merely 
the thing to do and the process of doing are indicated, is for 
the most ilart purely; unconscious imitation The child learns 
how to shoot with bow and arrow, how to dress the animal 
slain, how to cook, how to weave, how to make pottery, 
merely by observation and by using the ‘ trial and success ’ 
method Repeated imitation with successively fewer failures 
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gives to the primitive child about all he acquires m the way 
of arts With the development of caste, or even with a less 
highly developed division of labor, this process of imitation 
becomes conscious, but never as a common practice does 
primitive life reveal to us a rationalized piocess of instruc- 
tion In fact, the method, both social and individual, is often 
most irrational This fact is illustrated in the development 
in pottery making Discovering first, through the accidental 
burning of a willow basket from aiound the clay bowl within 
which liquids were kept, thab the clay would harden and be- 
come liquid proof, the primitive man for generations con- 
tinued to make pottery by first making the willow basket, 
plastering it over with clay, and then burnmg» out the wooden 
model By accident again discovefing that the cfay could be 
shaped direct, he continued for generations to impress the 
sta«ip of the unwoven willow upon the clay, that it might be 
burned in, though he made no willow model or form 

Whereas almost every; other ordinary phase of life is 
pictured out« in permanent form* drawings or carvings of 
processes of instruction are wholly wanting Of similar sig- 
nificance IS the inability of barbarian people in our own time 
to give such illustiation or explain the process by which the 
young are given the knowledge of these practical piocedures 
in life 

On the theoretical side the same me thod of blind imitation 
pievails Only when there is evolved a definite class with 
priestly function necessitating the education of a special class 
in the lore of the priesthood, does there come to be instruc- 
tion in the sense of the attempt to discover and to impart 
why the things should be done as well as merely t^o indicate 
the action to be imitated or the doctrftie or belief to be 
accepted For the most pait the only formal instruction of 
this kind IS that given by the shamans or medicine men to 
the adolescent youth, who are taken aside for some days pre- 
vious to their entrance into full membership in the tribe tc 
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be instiucted in the secrets of their people Dwelling undel 
the obligation of secrecy, — even in maiw cases prohibited 
from speaking during the entire peiiod though if may be 
many weeks in length, — the yomth comes into possession of 
the wisdom of his people — their attempts at the interpreta- 
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tion of this life through its relationship to the world of spirits 
Very significant is the term “initiation*’ given by anthropol 
ogists to these cerdhionies, for it indicates clearly that pnrai 
tive education, like most complex modern education, is but the 
initiation of the individual into the ways of society through the 
acquisition of its organized cultural possessions, now expanded 
into many subjects requiring years for its acquisition The 
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illustration given — a rare representation of one of these 
ceremonies — is a*photogiapli of the removal of this proh* 
bition of speech from the youth of a Cential Australian tribe 
after a period of instruction by the shamans This instruc 
tion IS of the purely imitative character , for the youth but 
accept without any variation or any questioning the traditions 
of their tribe as tiansmitted by the only teachers they have f 

Custom — either in action or in interpretation -»• has been 
fixed, once for all, by the shaman or soothsayei, by incanta- 
tion, divination, consultation *of oracle, or whatever method 
may be accepted , and once determined, the duty of the indi- 
vidual is implicit obedience through imitation 

TRANSITION TO A HIGHER STAGE OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROCESS — Through a most elaborate inductive 
inqiiiry covering most primitive societies (though the Same 
truth may be drawn from observation of modern society), Mr 
Spencer has shown that ‘*the lea^ developed people are the 
most aveiseto change The piimitive man lives by adjust- 
ment to his immediate environment through direct imitation of 
the acts of his elders or direct obedience to the commands of the 
shaman or familiar, who, in turn, is guided as far as possible 
by the same principle The world of the primitive man is all 
of the present, for he possesses httle or no conscioilhness 
either of past or future His education is mere adjustment 
to environment Hence as his environment is non-changing, 
his education is non progressive Having no idea of the 
future, no constructive imagination, the immediate desires 
control To quote Mr Spencer again, “ Pam and pleasure to 
come, no*- being vividly conceived, give np adequat'e spur to 
action, leaving a light-hearted careless absorption in the 
present " As his ancestral spuits dwell about him, he has 
little conception of a future life, differentiated from this life , 
none certainly that affects his conduct and requires any ad 
jiistment to its demands as a part of his education 
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Having no records, and little memory save for details, the 
savage and baibarian can have little conception of ^he past, 
as Spencer shows, they can have no recognition of^Iong se 
quences Hence, again, m their life and their education 
there is no conscious attempt to preserve the past, no adjust- 
ment of life to an environment determined wholly by the 
experiences of past generations Close adherence to custom 
and tradition there is, but it is the result of unreflective imita- 
tion As has been seen, the only things that concern the 
primitive man are his immediate* daily wants, and the need of 
placating the forces that interfere with this satisfaction 
Consequently h^s perceptive faculties aie highly developed, 
his reflective faculties hardly at all Of the immediate, pres- 
ent environment he is conscious, and his education is an 
adjustment to thisf without any attempt to influence or con- 
trol the remote future or to recapitulate the past It is (July 
the man of genius, then as now, that suggests a modification 
of an old way or in those tynes even becomes conscious of the 
imitative process Such men, unreflective as they are, their 
shamans and familiars, are their only teachers 

From even this slight reflection upon observed experiences 
come in time means for making permanent records Through 
written records are accumulated the materials for the forma- 
tion 5f general judgments, from reflection and the attempt 
to interpret come the means for measurement, from these 
intellectual instruments of measurement — mathematical, 
scientific, and the like —come conceptions of uniformity, of 
cause and effect, of general law The formulation of these 
gives to the world the early philosophies, cosmologies, and 
the gernSs of all ,the sciences Of these latter goods, the 
primitive man had none at all But with their emergence, 
thought begins to possess a definiteness, impossible in the 
animistic stage, and there develops a correspondence between 
thought and things Along with this must grow up a skepti- 
cism concerning the old, a cnticism of the new, and progress 
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into newer and better things Long before this is reached 
however, ^the pnm^ive stage has been left ^ 

Along with these changes in the thought life that mark the 
transition from the piimitive’stage of culture went others no 
less fundamental The patriarchal family adopted a fixed 
abode, and government or social organization, based upon 
teiritorial relationship and possession of land, succeeded that 
based upon the blood tie of family relationship^ Society 
became political instead of genetic m character Ancestral 
worship was leplaced by a ’worship of natural objects or 
natural forces, or territorial gods The gods of fire, of water, 
of the storm, of the harvest, m turn, were su|)er&eded by the 
gods of war, of commerce, of music, of poetry, 341 d of love, 
and by other such immaterial forces Man came into fuller 
consciousness of his past and its worth, o^ his future and its 
po^ibilities Education, in these stages, was no longer 
controlled by the present alone, it became, through some 
control of his development in ^e present, an attempt to 
approximate ■* m the individual the woith of the past or to 
realize in him the possibilities of the future, either of this life 
or of the life to come Then the description of education of 
the primitive man, as non progressive adjustment to an 
environment of the immediate present, no longer avails, for 
higher stages have been attamed 


The material bearing upon this chapter is of a most general anthro- 
pological character Of this material the most accessible is as follows — 
Chamberlain, The Child A Study of the Evolution of Man Chs 7 
and 8 (London, 1891 ) » 

Chamberlain, The Child and Childhood in FollpThought (New York, 
1896) 

Spencer’s Prtncijiles of Sociology, Vol I, Chs 6-26 inclusive (New 
York, 189s ) 

Starr, First Steps m Human Progress, Chs 21-22, 26 (New York, 

189s) 
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Tylor, Anthropology, Chs 4-12 (New York, 1871 ) 

Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol I, Ch 2 (New York, 1880 ) 

” The only diiect discussions of this topic in English are ifi Professoi 
D!LM-iA 50 'a.'& History of Educaiwti, Chs f , 11 , III, and IV, F C Spencei’a 
Education of the Pueblo Child (in claboiate discussion of the educational 
custom of a paiticular piimitive tube) , Letourneau’s DEvolution de 
I'iducation dans les dtverses t aces humaines (the most compiehensive work 
on the subject) Also consult accounts of the initiatory ceremonies of 
piimitive people found in the Folk Loreyomnal, and in the reports of 
Ethnology j^bhshed by the United States Government 

TOPICAL QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 What advance beyond primitive methods of education is found in the 
earlier caste wsterHs of Egypt and India 

2 To what extent can 1 defitlite conscious educational piocess be found 

tmong the Ameiican Indians? (See Education of a Pueblo Child, and 
Ethnological t^tudies of the Indian's, published by the United States Gov- 
ernment) ** 

3 To what extent is theie a parallel between the function of the 
Hebiew piophets and piiests and those of Jhe shamans and the patriarchal 
priests of primitive society ? *(366 Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, etc ) 

4 What connection can be discovered, among Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
and other ancient peoples, between the beginnings of wiitten language and 
the beginnings of schools and of definite processes of instruction '> 

5 What relation, if any, is there discoverable between the educational 
functgns of the family in primitive life and in modern life’ 

6 From the point of view of primitive education, what is the meaning 
both for the individual and for society, of a school? Of the subjects of 
study? 
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ORIENIAL EDUCATION EDUCATION AS RECAPITULA- 
TION THE CHINESE AS A TYPE 

CONCEPTION OF EDUCATfON HELD BY THE CHINESE 

— The fundamental relation of education to the entire scheme 
of life of the Chinese is levealed in the initial sentence of one 
of the Confucian texts “What Heaven hi^s conferred is 
called nature, an accordance with mature is callea the path 
of duty, the regulation of this path is called instruction” 
The purpose of education is to train each* individual in this 
patfi of duty, wherein is most minutely prescribed every 
detail of life’s occupations and relationships These have 
not varied for centuries In reality* Heaven has “conferred” 
merely that which exists — that which was established, or, 
rather, elaborated, explained, certified to, and made authori- 
tative by Confucius , and by him in turn considered authorita- 
tive because it had the sanction of the ancestral approval of 
many generations The natural state — that authoritatively 
approved by rehgion, morahty, and the government — is the 
existing state of relationships The “ path of duty ” is the 
maintenance of that which exists, without change or modifi- 
cation Education has for its function the training of the 
leaders in the knowledge of all this ancient learning respect- 
ing the order of society and the proper lelationships in life, 
and the training of the entire population in the proper modes 
of conduct respecting every activity, every interest through- 
out life 

No age or place, either in the past or present, has seen a 
people that was so thoroughly controlled by the minutiae of cus< 
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tom, that regarded so sacredly its most punctilious observance, 
01 that has persisted so long m this subserviency to the past 
^Thoroughly interwoven as they are with eVery aspeht of their 
life, the educational ideals and practices of this people explain 
the long continuance of then unchanging social structure, 
then conservative character, their chief moral traits, their 
strength and weakness, either as individuals or as a nation 
For this reason no other type — ’in fact, no other instance of 
an educatTonal system — gives a clearer example of the close 
relation between education and- the social structure and life 
as a whole , and nowhere else is education more influential 
or more successful in accomplishing its aim 
Relation between Social Life and Education — Because of 
this close relationship that education bears to life, it possesses 
a distinctly moral character While, as we are soon to see, 
the education of fhe schools is of a distinctly literary ^Jiar- 
acter, and it is often cited as an example of a wholly formal 
and unpractical education, yet the content of this instruction 
and this literature relates t-ntirely to conduct, apd so gives to 
the individual thus trained both an ability to shape his own 
conduct aright, and a knowledge that will enable him to 
direct the conduct of otheis Rewarded as are the learned 
men or educated class of no other country, the successful 
student of this literature becomes the political official, with 
complete control of the organization and direction of social 
hfe Such government as they have consists in applying 
these ancient rules of conduct to present hfe , their govern- 
ing class is wholly composed of “ scholars in politics ” , their 
aristocracy is truly an aristocracy of learning The aim of 
the Chinese system of government is to prevent change, and 
hence they are often represented as having no government 
In a remarkable way that is not true of any Western people, 
the education, the government, the ethical beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Chinese all are based upon and all find an expres- 
sion in a religion — that of Confucianism Confucianism is 
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embodied in the sacred texts, The Four Books and The 
Five Classics Thfse are in pait the work of Confucius, 
(551-478 ,pc), in part that of his great disciple, Mencius 
(372-289 B c ), and in part that of later disciples However, 
Confucius in his time assigned the authority of more than 
twenty centuries to the teachings that have subsequently 
borne his name 

Confucianism the Basis of Education — In a remarkable 
manner Confucianism unites political 01 social ethics with 
private morality Of itself ft furnishes rather a system of 
philosophy than a system of religion or of worship Its sys- 
tem of conduct receives reenforcement from the other two 
religions of China — Buddhism and Taoisn? ^11 ethical 
teachings and all social obligations are summed up in those 
of the “ five relationships ” that are taughr, to every child in 
ten syllables, as an “ A B C ” of conduct These are the rela- 
tion of sovereign and subject, parent and child, husband and 
wife, brother and brother, ■» friend and friend As theie are 
five senses, five elements, five planets, five races, five colors, 
five notes in music, five tastes, five points to the compass, so, 
too, there are five virtues — benevolence, justice, order, pru- 
dence, fidelity 

Strikingly parallel to the teaching of the Greek philoso- 
phers, that virtue consists in moderation, in the medium 
between excess and complete denial, in the mean between 
two vices, IS this teachmg of Confucius recognized as his 
chief principle Perfect equilibrium of emotions and pas- 
sions results in virtue, is “the doctrine of the mean" 
Also strikingly similar to Greek ideas is Mencius’s teaching 
that man is by nature good, not evil, and that ethics 
and education are to preserve nature and direct him in its 
ways “Man,” he says, “inclines to virtue, as water does to 
flow Uownward, or as the wild beast does to seek the forest 

The teachings of Confucian literatme have received full 
recognition and have been given great praise It has beeri 
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said of the Chinese " that they have the loftiest moral code 
which the human mind unaided by diyine revelation has 
ever produced, and its crystalline precepts have be^rn the rich 
inheritance of every successive present from every succes- 
sive past ” Especially has this been claimed for the lemark- 
able principle which Confucius puts into the mouth of the 
master when the pupil asks, “ Is there one good word which 
may serve as a rule for the practice of all one’s life ? ” 
“Yes,” replies the master, “is not reciprocity such a woid ? 
What you do not want done to '^yourself do not do to others ” 
It is wholly characteristic of their ethics that this should be 
in negative rather than in positive foim But while fullest 
lecognition shduld be given to these piinciples, it must be 
admitted that they are few and far between For the most 
part these sacred ^writings are devoted to an exposition of 
details of conduct which are preset ibed for eveiy conceivcble 
relationship and occasion in life To the gieat bulk of those 
who follow the teachings of thiSrliteratuie the principle is 
seldom discovered on account of the precepts »■ 

The following biief passage from the Lt-Ki, or Book of 
Rites, one of the Five Classics, will better illustrate the con 
tent and spirit of these sacred books, as it will illustrate at 
the same time the aim and content of their education This 
passage includes the opening paragraphs of the chapter on 
“ The Pattern of the Family,” where one would expect to 
find the viitues of this people set foith , and is typical of the 
material that is studied m the school 

Selection from Confucian Text — “ i The sovereign and 
king ordgis the chief minister to send down his (lessons of) 
virtue to the milhofis of the people 

2 Sons, m serving their parents, on the first crowing of 
the cock, should all wash their hands, and rinse their mouths, 
comb their hair, draw over it the covering of silk, fix this 
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their caps, leaving the ends of the strings hanging down 
They should then put on their squaiely made black jackets, 
knee covers, and %irdles, fixing in the last their tablets -• 
From the«left and right of the girdle they should hang their 
articles for use on the leff side, the duster and handker- 
chief, the knife and whetstone, the small spike and the metal 
speculum for getting fire from the sun , on the right the 
archer’s thimble for the thumb and the armlet, the tube for 
writing instruments, the knife case, the larger spike, and the 
borer for getting fiie from wood They should p^jt on their 
leggings and adjust their shoe strings 

3 (Sons’) wives should serve their parents-in law as they 
served their own At the first crowing of the cock, they 
should wash their hands, and rinse their mouths , comb their 
hair, draw over it the covering of silk, fix thi| with the hair- 
pin, and tie the hair at the roots wit^ the fillet TJiey should 
then put on the jacket, and over it the sash On the left 
side they should hang the duster and hancljcerchief, the knife 
ani^ whetstone, the small spike, and the metal speculum to 
get fire with , and on the right, the needlecase, thread, and 
floss, all bestowed in the satchel, the great spike, and the 
borer to get fire with fro'm wood ^ They will also fasten on 
their necklaces, and adjust their shoe strings, etc ” ^ 

This continues for many paragraphs devoted to the con- 
duct of younger son, younger daughter, daughter-in-law, etc , 
and for many chapters upon every possible activity and rela- 
tionship of individuals in the family The virtues of f|;mily 
life are those of filial duty, fraternal love, friendship, and the 
like , the concrete embodiment of these and other virtues can 
be judged in the light of the passage quoted 

These texts contain no portrayal of immorality of the gods 
as in the Greek religious literature, or of those of men as in the 
Hebrew, nor the extravagances of the mythologies of most 
peoples , on the other hand, they inculcate the solid virtues 
of an unchangeable and unprogressive system of society, and 
of a people destined to a matenalistic and, of necessity, sordid 
View of life Here are no teachings to inspire the individual, 

1 Muller, Sacred Books of the East, Vol 37, p 449 
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no breath of idealism, even the rare principles of ethical 
character are based wholly on arbitrary authority or ii rational 
'"tradition ^ 

Sufficient detail concerning tfie lehgion, ethics, Snd sacred 
literature of this people has been given to indicate the char- 
acter and pm pose of then education For the individual, 
education consists in the mastery of this sacied hterature in 
order that he may live m accordance with the path of nature 
marked cut therein This mastery necessitates a perfect 
memorizing of these sacred bgoks and a knowledge of the 
many commentaries upon them In order that the Conf ucian 
statement of the work of education may be made socially 
complete, the r government adds one additional educational 
aim Thef conduct of government is given into the hands 
of those who show the greatest raasteiy of the content 
of these sacred Books and an ability to imitate them in 
thought, in formal construction, and in archaic style This is 
accomplished by a system of examinations in essay writing 
Of the importance of thiscability fo write such essays Smith 
says “ Measured by Chinese standards, the construction of a 
perfect essay is one of the noblest achievements of which 
the human mind is capable The man who knows all that 
has been preserved pf the wisdom of the ancients, and who 
can at a moment’s notice dash off essays of a symmetrical 
cons‘?ruction, lofty in sentiment, elevated in style, and dis- 
playing a wide acquaintance not only with the theme, but 
also with cognate subjects, such a man is fit not only to stand 
before kings, but before the very Son of Heaven himself " 
When these marked individuals, most able because most 
steeped in the life of the past, with aU tendency, ability, and 
inclinatioli to vary from the traditional form eradicated, are 
selected to govern their fellow-men and to see that they do 
not violate “ the will of Heaven ” and do not wander from 
“ this path of duty ” estabhshed by Heaven, the social aim of 
education is accomplished. 
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The Family, the Basal In s titution — One further point 
concerning the gen|ral nature of their education is to be 
noted W^ile instruction is given in a special institution, — 
the school, — the family in peculiar way furnishes the 
basis of their education The ethics of the Chinese is one of 
family duties and activities , the five great relationships are 
all those of the family , the content of their sacred literature 
relates almost wholly to these relationships Their leligion 
IS an ancestor worship Fihal piety is their greatest and 
the one encompassing virtue- The family is indeed the 
unit of social organization, for the son can be punished for 
the misdeeds of the father Their jurisprudence and morals 
consist in these same definitely settled and pr<escribed rules 
such as grow out of the family felationships Thus the 
family dominates their society, as the instijjution of animism 
did ;that of pnmitive man 

DURATION, EXTENT, AND MODIFICATION OF THE 
CHINESE ST^TEM OF EDUCATION — From the fifteenth 
century before Rome, and the twenty-second before Christ, the 
Chinese have existed as a distinct nation, with some degree of 
social solidarity, and with a culture of a fixed society In 
this respect China is typical of Oriental societies m general 
Since Its educational system has had a history somewhat simi- 
lar in length, and one that has been the vital factor in the 
preservation of its character, its educational system also be- 
comes a type of Oriental education “ Before Abraham left 
Ur of the Chaldees in the west of Asia,” says Lewis, “ an 
Emperor of China had established a system of education m 
the east of Asia, which is still in existence, and which has 
produced a race whose constant worship ''is bestowed upon 
those men, now deified, who taught them the beauty and 
power of the Chinese language” Though M Biot, the 
earliest and probably the most authontative western mvesti- 
g. tor of Chinese education, traces the origin of this system 
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to the twenty-third century B c , little that is authentic can be 
discovered before the seventh century After a period 
' of civil war and disorder Confucius appeared, reestablished 
the authority of the sacred literature, elaborated and per- 
petuated through his own wntmgs these teachings which he 
at least validates by assigning to them the weight of an- 
tiquity, directed his people into that pursuit of peace which 
has ever since characterized them as a nation , and influenced 
them to'hccept, study, and worship the teachings of this 
literature Thus the Chinese -became “a people of a book,” 
a nation founded on and perpetuated by a scheme of religious 
and literary education Mencius became a new interpreter 
of the liteiatune and added to it by similar elaboration 

While tlie oiigin of the present system of education and 
of examinations dates from about the seventh century b c , it 
has been subject, as has Chinese society in every respe<?t, to 
a multitude of historical changes Though when compared 
with Western peoples it is permissible to say that the institu- 
tions and customs of the Chinese are unchangeable, yet there 
has been some development However, it is no part of our 
purpose to follow these changes It is sufficient to note that 
the present system of examinations, in all its details as a 
means of filling all governmental offices and with its various 
degrees, was established about 617 A d , upon the accession 
of the great T’ang dynasty For some centuries a system of 
colleges was quite as important as the correlative system of 
examinations, but for the last three centuries the present 
Manchu dynasty has laid all stress upon the examinations 
The extent of this system is little less marvelous than its 
duration It covers a territory almost twice that of the 
United States, it 'controls a population quite five times as 
great It extends over one tenth of the habitable globe, and 
includes one fifth of the human race That a system of 
education should affect so large a population, should remain 
m existence for so long a time and should result, as has this 
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one, in the actual maintenance of this social structure, co 
extensive in time i|nd space -with the educational system, 
makes it viell worth study by any one seeking knowledge of 
our own educational foices’and a basis of judgment of 
educational piactices 

Since 1895 this system has undergone changes which 
will tend to modify in a radical manner both the education 
and the social life of these people In fact it is univei sally 
recognized, both by the Chinese and the Occidentals, that a 
change in the hfe, goveinmeKt, social ideals and religion of 
the Chinese can come only thiough some modification of 
their educational system As our interest is in the system 
as a type, we have no concern in these cuiren? cnanges save 
to note the emphasis which they give to the close connection 
between educational ideals and practices, and the hfe ot 
society at large 

After the Chinese-Japanese War, owing to a variety of 
influences, chiefly those of (;ontact with Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, the sentiment for the introduction of Western learning 
began to spread lapidly among the hterati and the leading 
officials In 1898 the old examination system was abolished 
by edict of the Empeior and a system of Western colleges 
substituted This, however, was too radical a change, and 
shortly afteiwaid the Emperor was deposed by the royal 
family However, after this practical demonstration that 
the examinations m bow and airow competitions were insuffi- 
cient to produce leaders for a modern army, the Empress 
Dowager, the nead of the reactionary movement, began, her- 
self, in 1901 to intioducc reforms into the old system By 
deciee the old oithodox hteiaiy style in examinations was 
abolished and “ shoit essays or aiticles od modern methods 
and Western laws, constitutions, and political economy " were 
substituted In the hands of men whose sympathies aie 
largely against them, and whose education wholly unfits them 
for the introduction of the new learnmg, it is evident that 
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such refoims can be only paitial Yet, with the prizes for 
.learning, and the extensive system that exists for instruction, 
or at least for examination, change cannot but be r^id, when, 
as IS the case, the learned classfis are becoming more sympa- 
thetic with the new ideals 

CONTENT, ORGANIZATION, AND METHOD OF CHINESE 
EDUCATION — It IS the uniform testimony of all competent 
observeis that m no country is education of a formal, that is 
liteidiy, character, so highly valued, nowheie has education 
such a dnecL and peimanent influence in shaping the char- 
acter of the people, nowhere are the educational activities 
and proce|ses So uniform By reason of its education China 
IS a land of absolute uniformity It is a land of observance 
of tiadition and &f custom, a land in which no change from 
the accepted way of thinking, feeling, or doing is permitted, 
and m which compaiatively httle really occurs Yet that 
education is most lestncted in its ,content, most formal in its 
method, and most stereotyped and inflexible ii> its organiza 
tion Let us examine each in turn 

Content — The purpose of the elementary stages of Chi- 
nese education is to familiarize the boy — it goes without say- 
ing that the girl has no consideration whatever in their literary 
or Institutional education — with the language and with their 
sacred liteiature Familiarity here means an absolute verbal 
knowledge of the entne literature and an ability to compose 
in the stilted formal and archaic style of their writings The 
greater part of elementary and of higher education consists 
in memorizing these forms of language and literature without 
any necgssary knowledge of their real significance The 
character of this task can be appreciated by noting the char 
acter of both language and hterature 

Characto of the Language — The characters of the Chi 
nese language represent ideas, not sounds it is an ideographic, 
not a phonetic language Consequently, it has practically as 
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many characters as it has ideas Like the arithmetical digits, 
these characters hf.ve no vocables — they have a meaning 
primanly*for the eye, not the ear It is almost impossible 
to estimate accurately the rhmher of these chaiacters com- 
posing the language Most authorities estimate the number, 
exclusive of obsolete words and synonyms, at about 25,000 
Considering those characters that are given a different mean- 
ing by a stress mark as totally different, other estimates make 
the number 260,000 When it is remembered that piactically 
it is to be learned as our alphabet, even the smaller number 
presents an appalling task for the schoolboy However, 
many of these 25,000 characters are seldom used In fact, 
the nine sacred books, which form the bulk’ of t^heir educa- 
tional material, contain less than 5000 different characters 
Again, It is to be remembered that there aje six distinct types 
of handwriting — similar to the script, Roman, italic, black- 
letter, etc , of English These are the ornamental, the official, 
the literary or pattern styje, the common hand, the lunning 
hand, the angular style similar to printing Of these forms 
several must often be acquired But more important than 
this so far as concerns the schoolboy, it is to be remembered 
that this language of the school is practically a dead language 
and hence has httle or no connection with that which he uses 
in his everyday life Verbs have no tense, voice, or mood , 
nouns have no gender, number, or case Since the meaning 
and use of a word is determined altogether by collocation, — 
by its relationship as shown by position or by stress of voice, 
— the very simplicity of the grammatical structure adds to his 
difficulty The use, then, of a hterary style — that approved 
by scholarly standards — is only acquired after yeai;s of prac- 
tice of a most rigidly imitative character * 

The Literature itself presents scarcely less difficulty than 
the language In addition to being in a " dead language ” — 
at least not in the spoken one — it carries no meaning to the 
Student for many years “It is,” says Martin, “as if our 
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schoolboys studied Latin alone, and were compelled to com 
mit to memory the leading Latin classicspso that they could 
be repeated without a single error, and yet with no Icnowledge 
of what the woids, much less thC literature, meant ’’ 

Stages of Schooling — The fiist period of instruction, that 
in the elementary schools, is devoted to the memoiizmg of 
the forms of an infinitude of diversely formed characters 
through the mastery of a few universally adopted texts, and 
the memolrizing of the nine canonical books The second 
stage IS devoted to tianslation r As the first stage had been 
mere memorizing of foi m of these texts and lessons in com- 
position, the second is an actual reading The third stage is 
devoted to ther composition of essays until the art is suf- 
ficiently acquired to ena'ble one to pass the examinations 
This training m composition wilting entails a more intensive 
study of form and content of their hteratuie The two l^ter 
stages constitute then higher education 

The Content of their Elementary Education — When one 
considers that these schoCls are all voluntary,, and that the 
widest diveisity in territoiial environment and some consider- 
able variety of racial elements is included, this content 
possesses a remarkable uniformity 

The book used everywhere for beginners is the Trimet- 
neal^ Classic, so called fiom the arrangement of the char- 
acteis Judging fiom the content of this remarkable 
“primei,” one might imagine that this laige section of the 
human lace was very supeiior to the rest in intelligence, 
but when one remembers that the sole purpose in using it 
IS to give command of characters, of which the book con- 
tains more than five hundred different ones, all superiority, 
save of a mechanical and memorizing kind, disappears In 
truth, the opening sentence of this primer states a philo 
sophical and religious doctrine that has been the subject of 
perennial debate among the learned of most peoples These 
opening lines are thus translated by Williams , — 
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“Men at their biith are by nature radically good 
Though alike inihis, m practice they widely diverge 
If ncA educated, me natuial character grows woise 
A coSrse of education is macjp valuable by close attention 
Of old, Mencius s mother selected a residence, 

And when hei son did not learn, cut out the (halt-wove) web 

To nurtuie and not educate is a father’s erroi 

To educate without rigor shows a teacher’s indolence 

That boys should not learn is an unjust thing 

Foi if they do not leain in youth, what will they do wh*n old? 

As gems unwrought seive no useful end. 

So men untaught will never Icnow what light conduct is ” 

A second of their primers is the Century of Surnames, con- 
taining about four hundred diffeient family er clan names 
Though the mastery of this is quite similar to learning the 
genealogical tables of the Bible, the book has some practical 
valye This is followed by the most remarkable of all these 
texts, — The MiUtnaiy Classic This consists of just one thou 
sand characters no two of which are alike in form or meaning, 
but anangedjto secure both rhyriSe and rhythm Naturally 
the content is of the most discursive character These three 
texts are followed by the Odes for Children, Canons of Filial 
Duty, and the Juvenile Instiuctor, all emphasizing in tale or 
precept the fundamental ethical ideas, or rather observances, 
of the Chinese As most children in the schools never get 
beyond this stage, they have, m a way, a remarkable influence 
In many respects the principles of morality inculcated are 
worthy and noble, in many merely trivial and formal Yet 
few of the Chinese, after all, obtain their ethical ideas or moral 
code from these texts, so formal is the character of school 
work Dr W A P Martin, whose labors of a half-century 
in the education of the Chinese, much of ^he time in connec- 
tion with the Impenal University, make him a most com- 
petent critic, says — 

“Nothmg could be more dreary than the labois of the first 
stage The pupil comes to school, as one of his books tells 
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him, ‘ a rough gem that requires grinding ’ , but the process 
IS slow and painful His books are m a language, for 
in every pai t of the Empire the style of literary composition 
IS so far removed from that of, the vernacular sffeech that 
books, when read aloud, are unmtelligible even to the ear 
of the educated, and the sounds of their characters convey 
absolutely no meaning to the mind of a beginner Nor, as 
a general thing, is any effort made to give them life by im- 
parting glimpses of then signification The whole of this 
first stage •“s a dead lift of memory, unalleviated by the exer- 
cise of any other faculty ” 

This comment also apphes to the work in the next stage of 
school life, the memorizing of The Four Books and The Five 
Classics J'his*'work takes four to five additional yeais and 
completes the tasks of the ordinary village or town schools 
Of this entire scjihooling Martin adds “ During all this 
time the mind has not been enriched by a single idea <To 
get the words at the tongue’s end and characteis at the 
pencil’s point, is the sole object lOf this initial discipline ” 

The nine sacred books are in bulk about equal to the Old 
and New Testaments Hence, to have completed the work 
of the village or elemental y schools, possibly by the age of 
fifteen, probably much later, the youth has accomplished a 
prodigious feat of memory, but he has acquired little else 

T^s Art of Wilting, it is true, he has also gained This, 
however, is of quite as arbitrary a character and bears as 
little relation to daily life as does his literary training 
Stranger yet is the fact that until he reaches the period of 
composition writing, the art of wnting may have little rela- 
tion to the woik he is doing m reading Smith gives the 
following summary of this phase of school work — 

“The task of learning townte Chinese characters is a very 
serious one, in comparison with which it is scarcely unfair, to 
characterize the mastery of the art of wnting any European 
language, as a mere pastime The correct notation of char- 
acters IS, moreover, not less important than the correct recog 
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nition of them, for success in some of the examinations is 
made to depend as much upon caligraphy as upon style 
The chasacters w^iich the teacher selects for the wilting 
exercises ^f his pupils have no lelation, strange as it may 
seem, to anything which he*is studying These characters 
may at first be taken fiom little books of ihymes ai ranged 
for the purpose, containing characters at once simple and 
coi imon The next step is to change to books containing 
selections from the T’ang Dynasty poets, an appreciation of 
which involves acquaintance with tones and ihym^ of which 
the pupil, as yet, knows nothing The characteis which he 
now leal ns to write he has veiy likely never seen 1 efore, and 
they do not at all assist his other studies The only item of 
which notice is taken, is whethei the characters ire well or 
ill formed Review there is none The reason foi choosing 
T’ang Dynasty poetry for writing Igssons, instead»of chaiac 
ters or sentences which are a part of the cuiient lesson, is 
that it IS customary to use the poetry, an^ is not customary 
to use anything else, and that to do so would expose himself 
to ridicule ” 

From the .character of*Chines^life, with its multitude of 
necessary daily transactions, the use of cash of almost in 
finitesimal value, the amount of time spent in counting it 
and the extremely practical and materialistic nature of their 
daily occupations, it would seem that a knowledge of arith 
metic would be one of the subjects given most prominence in 
the schools But it does not appear at all “To add, sub 
tract, multiply, to know what to do with decimal fractions, 
these are daily necessities of every one in China, and yet 
these are things which no one teaches ’’ Such knowledge is 
simply “ picked up ’’ m daily experience, or from those in 
business , by those who become expeits in special lines as 
accountants, surveyors of land, etc, it is ■to be learned only 
from some specialist and brought to perfection by the long 
firactice such as only this patient race can give 

Higher Education the Chinese occupies an indefinite 
period terminated only by the passing of 'he governmental 
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examinations and the securing of a degiee Since then 
higher education consists wholly in a preparation in essaj) 
writing for these examinations, the content of their schooling 
for this higher period can besfe be understood in connection 
with a description of the system of examinations It is suffi- 
cient to note here that the sacred books having been memo 
rized, it is necessary to acquire some knowledge of their 
content This is done through a leading, practically a trans- 
lating, of *these books, and more especially through a study 
of the very numerous commentaries upon them Years may 
be spent upon developing the ability to write essays modeled 
in formal style and in thought content after the saci ed books 
This training *s quite analogous to the piolonged drill in 
Latin pio^ and verse composition that prevailed so long in 
the English public schools (see Chapter IX) and to a more 
limited extent in ^he eaily American college, with this dif- 
ference, that the literature used by the Chinese is the sacred 
literature of their fundamental religion and it is studied m the 
vernacular though it is nofrthe colfoquial tongue 

The School System — The institutional organization of 
Chinese education is twofold there is, first, a system of 
schools, almost entirely of a piivate charactei and devoted to 
the mastery of the language and sacred hteratui e and to the 
development of this power of essay writing , and, second, a 
system of examinations, conducted by the state and serving 
as the controlling part of then educational system 

Elemental y schools, wherein is mastered the curriculum 
as previously described, are found in practically every village, 
arq supported by private tuition, are patronized voluntarily, 
and are taught by unsuccessful candidates for the degiees, 
or by those less ioitunate recipients of the lower degrees, 
who have found no office awaiting them Schoolhouses 
there aie none to speak of, school is kept in any vacant 
loom of a private house, of a temple or public building, most 
often the ancestral or Confucian temple, or it may be in a 
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shed, or any covered nook or corner School days are long 
and continue practically throughout the year The school 
boy, as a^o the schoolmaster, is shaijily separated off from 
those of his own yeais and illationship He must devote all 
of his time to learning, and is disgraced by any labor or even 
amusements such as fall to the lot of common moitals In- 
deed, the task to be accomplished is so tremendous that it 
takes all the time of even the brightest pupil Though the 
expense is veiy moderate, only a small number of children 
attend these schools, foi suclT schooling has absolutely no use 
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in life except as preparation for the examinations and thus for 
the life of the scholar and the public official As but one in 
twenty of the children who do attend school ever get beyond 
this elementary grade, and as a much smaller proportion ever 
reach the coveted degree with office attached, it is, from one 
point of view, the most wasteful system imaginaljle For 
while it accomplishes the general social Tresults desired, the 
effects upon the ninety-nine hundredths that fail is absolutely 
valueless, and furthermore, this education unfits them for 
participation in any ordinary occupation in life, except with 
loss of prestige Thus most of them must turn to teaching. 
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and, in a population where the struggle for existence is ah 
normally severe, the profession that is helfl in highest honor 
becomes one of the woist remunerated and the mosj; burden 
some '' 

Beyond the elementary schools there exist in the larger 
cities numerous or at least occasional higher schools where, 
through study of commentary and practice in essay wilting, 
students are prepared for the examinations Though fre 
quently th&e are institutions resembling our academies and 
colleges, endowed or partly supported by private gifts of the 
wealthy or of the office-holding class, such schools aie 
usually private enterprises In addition to these of a 
quasi-public character, in a few instances such schools are 
supported £y the governnient, or by the liberality of some 
official Since thg; source of the fund is the same, this 
amounts to the same thing r 

The Examination System has been frequently mentioned 
as the central feature of their ^education Since these 
examinations not only refiresent the domina^it force in 
their education, but furnish the means through which the 
entire governmental and social structure is maintained, they, 
in connection with the Confucian rehgion which they incul- 
cate, are undoubtedly the most important institution and the 
mostcinfluential force in Chmese society In truth, they are 
the means by which Confucianism and traditionalism, through 
their absolute control of the educated class and thus of the 
government, have continued to dominate so absolutely this 
large population and immense terntory 

In all Its features, the school work is directed, not toward 
any needs of society, or even needs of government or of 
official service, but' toward the passing of these examina- 
tions The rewards of the successful candidates will explain 
how such a scheme can exert so great an influence on educa 
tion, and its connection with government explains how it can 
dominate the hfe of society 
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From the successful candidates for the final degree, that 
of “entered scho\p.r,” or “fit for office,” are selected all 
important public officials, educational and civil, from the 
impeiial cabinet down to E«ich minor local offices as are 
of such trivial importance that they go to those who have 
passed only the preliminary exammation He who obtains 
the preliminary degrees, of “flowering talent” and of “pro- 
moted man ” is not without rewards His are honor, ap 
plause, and badges of distinction in dress in a sdCiety given 
to the adoration of form and^outward embellishment His is 
the seat of honor To him is shown hospitality at all feasts 
and social occasions from weddings to burials and to such 
an extent that a considerable poition of his subsistence is thus 
gained In a society where evefy form of approach and 
every action in life are regulated by custom, the reverence 
arid the financial support of his kinsmen are his due In a 
country where economic rewards and even the bare neces- 
sities of life are gained usually by incessant toil, a life of 
comparative, ease and honor, witS no manual or commercial 
labor, are his reward There always remains the possibility 
of promotion, through fair influences or foul, to some official 
dignity with at least the opportunity, if not the legal assur- 
ance, of greater rewards 

Not considering the preliminary examinations on the ele- 
mentary course that are often held, these higher examina- 
tions of three grades, are wholly under the control of 
government officials, composed, or theoretically so at least, 
of the pick of all Chmese scholars as previously selected 
through examinations of the same sort 

Oidinarily the first examinations are held once in three 
years in each distnct city by the literary chancellor hav- 
ing jurisdiction over an entire province The first day’s 
examination consists of three essays, two on themes taken 
from the Four Books and one of a poetical type taken from 
the Book of Odes These exammations, held in the exami 
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nation halls or cells such as constitute the “universities" 
of this country, continue from eighteen t<^ twenty-four hours 
of most exhausting mental labor As out of the six or 
seven hundred candidates, or even, in some districts, two 
thousand candidates, only a limited number, usually about 
one m twenty, aie allowed to receive the degree, this test 


• Examination Cells Imperial University, Pekin 

must often be repeated four or five times, until the requisite 
number are secured by elimination 

Some months later these, now termed the “flower of talent,” 
repair to the provincial capital to be examined for the second 
degree, also held every three yeais Now contestants often 
number t^n thousaad, of whom only about one m every hun- 
dred can obtain the coveted honor This test, correspond- 
ingly more severe, but of the same character, ordinarily 
occupies three days and must be repeated three or four 
times The examination compositions in prose and verse 
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cover a ■wide scope and test the extent of reading, the depth 
of scholarship, ant' the skill in composition of the candidates 
Again, tjie rewards of the successful examinee, the “pro 
motcd scholar,” are largely o^ an immaterial character “ He 
adorns his cap with a gilded button of a higher grade, erects 
a pair of lofty flagstaves before the gate of his family resi- 
dence, and places a tablet over his door to inform those who 
pass by that this is the abode of a literary prize man ” But 
above all, he can now compete m the examination at the im- 
perial capital, or in a special examination held by the chan- 
cellor, the passing of which admits him as an “entered 
scholar’’ into the ranks of the favoied few from whom all 
higher officials are selected The proportibn gassing this 
examination, now thirteen days 111 length, is much greatei 
than that in previous tests, and the successful candidate may 
bo»n hope to become a mandarin and live and travel at the 
expense of the state There are no age limits set foi these 
examinations at all, th^y are simply tests of knowledge 
possessed a«d of a certain imitaSve skill acquired As per 
sons often continue to try for these prizes thioughout a 
lifetime, cases have been known of father, son, and grandson 
attempting the same examination As might readily be sup- 
posed, for many the strain is such that deaths from physical 
exhaustion are not uncommon Even yet this wonderful 
system of the selection of the fittest by elimination through 
examination has not done its perfect work Theie is yet a 
higher examination, to which only the doctors or “entered 
scholars ” are admitted to competition, and from which but a 
few, a scoie in all, are selected Carrying with it no degree, 
but an office which ranks one above all governmental magis 
tracies and piactically constitutes one 3 i member of an im 
penal cabinet, this honor is the most highly prized of all 
The persons selected by this examination constitute the 
Han Lm Yuan, the Forest of Pencils, or the Imperial 
Academy As an educational mstitution this academy pos- 
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sesses only advisory and ceremonial functions, but its mem* 
bers are elsewhere given important govermuental positions 

From the highest rank of students the emperoy on raie 
occasions may select one as the consummate flowei of literary 
perfection out of four hundred milhons of people and confer 
upon him great ceremonial distinction Formal educational 
systemati 7 ation could go no fuither 

The following summary of examination statistics for a re- 
cent year is given by Lewis There are 1705 matriculation 
centers where the preliminary -tests are held, 352 centers 
for the examination for fiist degree, 18 for that of the second 
degree, one, at least, containing 30,000 cells , and one for the 
third degree But 28,923 bachelors’ degrees could be given 
to the 760,000 competitoi s , foi the somewhat rarer master’s 
degree, or promot^ man examination, but 1586 competitors 
were selected out of a total of 190,300 Not to mentran 
the million or more that were preparing for the preliminary 
examinations, there were (1903) 9^,000 men preparing for 
these examinations, of whofn all but 1839 were tdestined for 
failure 

Though these examination essays in their themes and in 
their content often contain high moral sentiment, the test is 
for the most part one of form The following examples, 
amoitg others, of themes for essays, are given by Wil- 
liams — 


“ To possess ability, and yet ask of those who do not , to 
know much and yet inquire of those who know little, to 
possess, and yet appear not to possess , to be full, and yet 
to appear empty ” “ He took hold of things by the two 

extremes, ^and in his treatment of the people maintained 
the golden medium" “A man from his youth studies 
eight principles, and when he arrives at manhood he wishes 
to reduce them to practice” “He who is sincere will be 
intelligent, and the intelligent man will be faithful” A 
theme for versification was, “ The sound of the oar, and the 
greep of the hill and the watei ” 
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The character of these theme expositions, the chief excel 
lency of all learni'ag, will be yet further seen in the consider 
ation of jpethod /i/efcKw(l<H 

The Method of Chinese Edflcation is that of direct and. .e-xac t ' 
jmitahop In the lower stages it is purely a training of the 
memory “ The object of the teacher is to compel his pupils, 
first, to Remember, secondly, to Remember, thirdly, and ever 
more, to Remember ” The school of the Chinese is a “ loud 
school”, each child takes the appropriate text," and shouts 
aloud the passage until it is impressed upon his memory 
When the assigned task is complete, he recites, or “backs 
his book ” — by handing the book to the teacher, turning his 
back, and reciting the passage in high key <Snd rapid speed, 
without any knowledge, necessarily at least, of its meaning 
Again, “the attention of the scholar,” tft quote from Smith, 
“■is fixed exclusively upon two things, — the repetition of the 
characters m the same order as they occui in the book and the 
repetition of them at thejnghest attainable rate of speed ” 

Owing to their number, their'pecuhar form, and the very 
slight distinction between them, the method of writing or 
forming characters is necessaiily a matter of most accurate 
imitation Hence this knowledge is acquired altogether 
through the use of tracing paper With time the char- 
acters are made smaller, as their use of the brush -y their 
substitute for a pen — becomes more expert, and finally 
characters may be reproduced altogether from memory of 
form 

It would seem that the writing of essays as the great out- 
come of this system of education possessed peculiar merit, 
in that It is a test of ability or power rather than a test of 
knowledge But this merit is in appearance only, for the 
ability IS again wholly one of imitation The one who can 
imitate the construction, the metrical form in poetry, the 
balanced structure in prose, of their sacred literature is 
the successful theme writer It is as though our whole 
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aim in school was to develop the ability to write essays 
similar in form and stiucture, and appr^iXimatmg in senti- 
ment, the Proverbs or Psalms While the ability fo imitate 
the foim might without doubt be leadily developed in the 
average boy, the degree to which corresponding ideas of an 
original chaiacter could be called forth can be readily 
imagined Or again, the success of the average schoolboy 
of a few geneiations ago in rnmlmg Homei or Virgil may 
be taken ais a similar criterion In reality the aim of the 
entire tiainmg is not to develop originality, but to suppress 
it , not to develop creative power, but powei of imitation , 
not to produce literary ability, but the ability of the clever 
versifier and parodist Martin describes the method of this 
tiainmg as follows — /'f-J 

“Thefiist step fh composition is the yoking together of 
double chaiacters The second is the reduplication of thise 
binary compounds and the construction of parallels — an idea 
which runs so completely through tl^e whole of Chinese litera- 
ture that the mind of the sftident requires to be imbued with 
it at the very outset This is the way he begins The teacher 
wiites ‘Wind blows,’ the pupil adds ‘Ram falls,’ the 
teacher writes ‘ Rivers are long,’ the pupil adds ‘ Seas are 
deep,’ or ‘Mountains are high,’ etc From the simple 
subject and predicate, which in their rude giammar they 
describe as ‘ dead ' and ‘ living ’ chaiacters, the teacher con- 
ducts his pupil to more complex forms, m which qualifying 
words and phrases are introduced He gives as a model some 
such phrase as ‘ The emperor’s grace is vast as heaven and 
earth,’ and the lad matches it by ‘The sovereign’s favor is 
piofound as lake and sea’ These couplets often contain 
two propositions in each membei, accomjianied by all the 
usual modifying terms , and so exact is the symmetiy required 
by the rules of theiirt that not only must noun, verb, adjec- 
tive, and particle lespond to each other with scrupulous exact- 
ness, but the very tones of the characters are adjusted to 
each other with the precision of music Begun with the 
first strokes of his untaught pencil, the student, whatevei 
his proficiency, never gets beyond the construction of paral 
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lels When he becomes a member of the Institute or a minis 
ter of the Imperia4 Cabinet, at classic festivals and social 
entertaini^ents, the composition of impromptu couplets, 
formed ofli the old model, coypstitutes a favorite pastime ” 

RESULTS OF THE CHINESE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
— The statement of the aims of Chinese education previously 
made is a paitial statement of its results For it may be af 
firmed that in a fuller sense than in any other system we will 
have to consider, the desired results are obtained That for 
many centuries a nation has sought to maintain itself and 
accomplish its ends by education, and that the system of 
education elaborated was and is adequate to Accomplish con- 
sciously formulated objects, is a significant fact With Occi- 
dental nations, such a conception of educa4;ion — one having 
social as well as individual functions — is of comparatively 
recent development Yet this is possible because its object is 
negative Not to develop, the individual, but to suppress in- 
dividuality, not to secure social prSgiess, but social stability, 
IS Its aim This negative or static charactei of the goal ex 
plains Its comparative success A stationary target is more 
readily hit than a moving one On the other hand, in its 
social outcome and its influence on individual character, 
modern education works toward an ever changing, ever*, ad- 
vancing goal It does not seek to fit an individual into a 
predetermined environment, but to develop in him the ability 
to determine in large measiii e his own environment 

The most important result to notice is that Chinese education 
accomplishes its great purpose, m that it secures the stability 
of society, the perpetuity of the empire, the conservation of 
the past “ It is the consensus of opinion that Confucius did 
not teach morals foi the sake of the individual, but to secure 
the peace and stability of the empire,” says Lewis Of the 
two great social forces, the one working for progress through 
development of the individual, the other working for ordel 
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and stability through the subjection of the individual to cus 
tom, the latter alone receives emphasif with the Chinese 
The long duration of the empire, and the perfection and 
stability of the educational system which have been noticed, 
are sufficient evidences of the truth that here can be merely 
stated 

In a second result, is found one of the important ac 
companying conditions of this general status The educa 
tion appropriate to this great task has for the mind of students 
certain peculiar psychological tneiits, and other pronounced 
defects While there results a very thorough training of the 
mind along narrow hnes, the results upon the individual, 
though mg.rkeCl, are restricted The mind is not symmetri- 
cally trained , for while its retentive powers are tremendously 
strengthened, whde there are developed the power of appli- 
cation to the mastery of details, the abihty to recognize ffine 
distinction of form, and the ability to imitate, there is a lack 
of power of initiative, of inventiveness, of adaptability, and 
of all creative functioning The patience of <this race, the 
exactness, both in scholarship and m details of common life, 
the power of voluntary attention, are thus results of their edu- 
cation Of a certain kind of mformation there is wide appre- 
ciation, but most great branches of knowledge are disparaged 
“ Every department of letters,” says Williams, speaking of 
the classics, “ save jurisprudence, history, and official statis- 
tics, IS disesteemed in comparison, and the literary graduate 
of fourscore will be found deficient in most branches of 
general learning, ignorant of hundreds of common things and 
events in his national history which the merest schoolboy in 
the Western world would be ashamed not to know in his ” 

While there is s*o much to disparage in the Chinese system 
of education, yet frequently there has been suggested by those 
familiar with it, a similarity to the schooling of the linguistic 
education that prevailed so extensively a few generations ago 
(see Chapter IX) In the fact that both are wholly literary, 
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that both are devoted largely to the mastery of the form of 
the language and ht*ratuie, that comparatively few get to the 
point of entering into the spiiit of the literature, that with 
both the literature is in what ?s practically a dead language, 
that the school training is largely in formal verse and prose 
composition, in which form is made most important, since the 
youth IS manifestly unable to rival the thought, and that all 
other branches of knowledge are undervalued and their rec- 
ognition in the process of instruction disparaged, in all these 
points the two present a striking analogy Both aim at a 
disciplinary training which comes largely through the mas- 
tery of the form of a language , m content neither has direct 
relation with the immediate needs of society, yet,^in regard 
to the actual processes of society, the' Chinese literatuie bears 
a much closer relation than does the liteiatwre of the Greeks 
and Jlomans to the society of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century However, this is not all of the problem, for the con- 
tent value of the classical hteratuie is so much greater than 
that of the Chinese that when the general results upon the 
intellectual life and social development are considered, there 
is little basis for compaiison However, this further analogy 
IS to be noted , the disciplinary education based upon classical 
literatuie (Chapter IX) was, and is yet, favored in an aristo- 
cratic form of society where the forces of social stability &nd 
greater emphasis than those of social progress 

While, as ]ust noted, the content of their hterary education 
has little direct connection with the practical needs of every- 
day life, in that it contains no arithmetic, geography, training 
m the practical arts, or study of the national resources, in a 
way it does have a most diiect relation to then life , This is 
because their literary education relates to The form of con- 
duct and of goveinment The great art with them is that of 
conduct , the scholar is the one versed in the most approved 
forms, and thus is fitted to become the ruler m society and 
the director of the conduct of others 
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Stated on the individual side, the same general result 
means the suppression of mdividuality fhis becomes a most 
prominent conscious aim, and is earned out ip the most 
minute detail In his examinations, “ his quotations in sup 
port of his argument must not contain a flaw in penmanship, 
nor an erroi in recollecting a passage, and if he deviates 
from the orthodoxy of the great commentator he is doomed 
to failure ” (Lewis, p 128) In their versification the very 
positions of the ideographs are fixed, in some essays even 
the number of spaces is marked by cross-ruling of the paper, 
and any deviation from the established form for the sake of 
clearness of thought, results m “death to success’’ Thus 
imitation from’being a viitue, soon becomes a necessity, and 
the man best educated and most marked for success is the 
man who posses j^s the least oiigmality and can repioduce 
most accurately the ancient modes of thought and actfon 

The aim of education being to reduce all life to conform- 
ity with the past, the aim of insljuction being to impart an 
accurate and detailed knowledge of these ferms to those 
who are to control society, it is the formal, the external, the 
prescribed, that comes to dominate in their lives The fact 
that then sacred literature contains little of principle, but a 
tremendous multitude of prescriptions, has been previously 
noted , life, bound down by external observances of these 
forms, gives little or no room for free moral sentiment, for 
individual opinion As was indicated in the selection given 
(p 21), the externality of their moral virtues is readily seen 
even in the character of the highest of them — those relating 
to the family “ All this do with the appearance of pleasure,’’ 
IS sententiously added Acts have only an outer, not an 
inner meaning IBlameless and intentional acts are judged 
by the same standards In this is found the chief occasion 
of disputes with foreigners The moral quality of an act 
does not lie in its intent, but in its actual form, just as viitue 
consists not in the spirit or the principle, but in objective 
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manifestation Thus it happens that the standards of con- 
duct, especially of ^personal morahty, are extremely low, 
despite the’fact that the teachings of their moral leaders are 
comparatively high ThrougB the absence of the principle 
of freedom, and the dominant idea of formal observance, all 
sense of shame and of dignity and of personal responsibility 
tends to be absent 

Education, then, does not seek to develop human capacity 
or ability, but to store the memoiy with acknowledged foims , 
where conduct is directed by precept rather than by principle 
the necessity for the development of ability to interpret rule 
is leplaced by necessity for developing power of memory to 
retain a multitude of facts The following suTnmary of the 
results upon the individual is given by Lewis 

“ He can compose elegant Chinese prose,*according to the 
fixed'laws of composition He commands fiom memoiy the 
bulk of the thiiteen classics, which means that his conversa- 
tion and writing are punctuated with classical allusions It 
is probable thut he has the ability tt) compose epigrams, and 
epigrammatic couplets and quatrains He is saturated with 
the family law and a knowledge of the five relations — the 
fundamentals of sociology He believes that the ruler has 
divine right and the scholar has divine opportunities He 
doubts not that China is the Central Nation of the world, not 
only geographically but intellectually Foreign nations are 
to him baibarous, and nghtfully should seek culture from 
Heaven’s Country Their brutal militarism explains their 
dominance He knows the life story of China’s rulers, sages, 
scholars, statesmen, and poets He thinks he knows the prin- 
ciples of Cosmos, and the rules for unlocking its laws He 
has at his disposal remarkable but rude astronomical calcu- 
lations He has been taught to disdain foreigners with their 
‘strange doctrines’ and their disregard for propriety ’ He 
IS well bled according to standards which are older than 
European history, and he hesitates to recognize as a gen 
tleman a man who does not conform If your manners are 
not his, then yours are not good manners The Chinese 
literatus fastens his black eyes upon you, reads your char 
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acter, sifts your motives, and thinks he makes an altogether 
keener analysis of you, than you do offhim He knows no 
rules of psychology, but without them may maike a better 
psychological diagnosis than j^ou do”^ ' 

CHINESE EDUCATION AS A TYPE OF ORIENTAL EDU- 
CATION — The purpose of this somewhat prolonged consid 
eration of Chinese education, is not to gain a knowledge of 
Chinese education alone, but to obtain a knowledge of Orien 
tal education in general Of this the education of the 
Chinese forms an excellent type Many others of these sys- 
tems, of quite as great intimsic and historic importance, are 
not consider^ at all In many, if not most details, other 
systems <9i Oriental ediication piesent diversities, but in pur- 
pose and spirit, and in general piinciples underlying the con- 
ception of eduction, all are in fundamental agreement 

Oriental education represents a stage in transition befween 
that of primitive man and that of Occidental peoples In 
primitive society, educatyin has ifot passed beyond the family 
and the rudimentary priesthood in Oriental ’society, written 
languages are developed, hterature becomes the basis of their 
higher or theoretic education, and there is developed a sys- 
tem of schools either independent of the priesthood, as with 
the Chinese, or in connection with it In a peculiar way, China 
presents a case of arrested development, while its educa- 
tional process has largely passed without the circle of the 
family, the family yet remains the basis of social structure 
Their morality is little above that of family morality , at least, 
Its principles of family moiahty and family relations are 
simply projected on a larger scale so as to include all society 
The eiivironffieiut of the Oriental is no longer the simple 
unorganized one of the primitive man, living yet in a genetic 
social order There are now the complex social relations of 
the family, the state, the religious organizing of industry, of 
1 Lewis, The Educaitonal Conquest of ike Far East, pp 153-^ 
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commerce, of military activities, and a great variety oi others 
As a transitional stAge, the great difficulty and importance of 
the mastely of the language is the most marked feature 
Education becomes little lesS than the mastery of the Ian 
guage and of a very restricted type of religious historical 
literature 

One other important aspect of this transitional phase is seen 
in the attitude toward the individual Primitive ethics and 
education weie unconscious of the rights of peisonality and 
of the importance of the individual In both the ethics 
and the education of the Oriental, the individual has risen 
into consciousness , but just as consciously society seeks 
through religion and thiough education to le^iess the indi- 
vidual In theoiy individuality is hostile to social welfare 
In their highest thought, as in the religion of the Hindu, 
the ,goal of personal development is absoiption va. Niivana 
and thus the annihilation of the individual Only with the 
Greek, or at best with thf Hebrew m its later develop- 
ment, IS ther® some thought of |)Ossible individual devel 
opment not in antagonism to social order and social good 

Thus there follows a further characteristic of Oriental 
education in which China is typical life in its purpose and 
character, and education in its aim and processes are con 
trolled by some form of external despotic authority lyia 
individual has a place in society, fixed by some authority out- 
side of himself, to which he is predetermined Education is 
simply the process of fitting him into this place This 
formal authority takes various shapes, allowing now some little 
freedom, again none at all With the Chinese, the social class 
lines are not wholly predetermined, hence there is some 
shifting m class organization, and therein' their educational 
system possesses a merit above that of several other Oriental 
types The external authority heie is that of tradition 
exerted through the family The dominance of the family, 
expressed in Confucianism and worked out through every 
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detail of social pioceduie, binds the individual to the author 
ity of the past In India this externalPauthority resides in 
the caste system, in ancient Peisia it resided in^the state, 
in ancient Egypt, in a politico i%ligious priesthood In none 
IS there any loom, save by chance, for the development of 
personality Where there is opportunity given for the devel- 
opment of ability, as with the Chinese, all development of 
individuality is guarded against, and free expression of per- 
sonality finds no opportunity 

The result of this dominance of external authority m their 
life and the development of an appropriate educational scheme 
to carry it out is twofold , society becomes stable but remains 
stationary^ Bbth matenally and spiritually civilization is 
non-progressive Thus *it happens that in such societies 
education most neadily accomplishes its purpose It is true 
that this stability only relates to internal forces , but wh«n a 
people IS isolated, like the Chinese, such an education is 
effective for a long period Neither individually nor socially, 
however, does this stability give power of adjustment to new 
conditions 

On the side of the inner or subjective life, it is the external 
and prescriptive that again controls All that belongs to the 
free spirit is wanting, and in this the Chinese education is 
agsttn typical The art, science, religion, education, of a West- 
ern people IS wanting, or tends to he wanting Art becomes 
external decoration, literature an effusive formulation wherein 
merit is m style not thought , science becomes occultism, and 
discoveries are the result of accident, religion becomes a 
mere formal worship, m which there is little room for free 
personality , morals are governed by utilitarianism , education 
has no room for "self-activity ” If to these characterizations 
there are marked exceptions, such exceptions at least indicate 
the all-pervading tendency 

Thus It results that among most of those Oriental peoples 
there is to be found an educational system of merit, often of 
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long standing and of most successful operation Such systems 
show an accuiate C(|rrelation between purposes and results , 
but while they must be ranked high from such a basis of judg 
ment, com^aiison with moie*modern systems must be insti 
tuted upon the basis of purpose 

The rapidity with which the Japanese have modified their 
ancient social structure and assimilated the culture of Western 
civilization, chiefly by means of the adoption and possible im- 
provement of the ideas and methods of Western education, 
indicates the extent to which the chaiacteristics of Oiiental 
society are due to the established education rather than to 
inherent i acial traits 

Such a system of education aims simply to i^capitulate the 
past, to sum up in the individual the»life of the pa^t, xn order 
that he may not vary from it oi advance beyond it It 
aim| to form habits of thought and action identical with 
those of the past without developing any ability to modify or 
adjust habit to new conditions So far as instruction is added 
to training, it is without any rational basis It is not instiuc- 
tion in the sense that it seeks to interpiet to the individual 
the meaning of a social custom At every point education con- 
sists in indicating to the individual what to do, to feel, or to 
think, the exact way in which the act is to be pei formed, or 
the emotional reaction expressed, and finally constant repeti- 
tion until the habit is unalterably fixed This is education as 
Recapitulation 
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TOPICAL QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 What further elaboration of the conception and aim of education can 
you discover in a study of the Chinese sacied hteratuie? 

2 What educational value has the essay writing of the Chinese ? 

3 What similaiity between this system of essay writing and the prose 
and verse exercises of the old classical education ? 

4 What inferences can be diawn from Chinese education concerning the 
value and results of memoiy training in education? 

5 What connection can be found between education and social welfare ? 

6 Comjjiare any one of the other types of Oiiental education with the 
Chinese in respect to purpose, organization, curriculum, method, results, or 
relation to society ^ 

7 Compare the relationship that exists between education and religiori 
of the Chinese with the same relationship among any other Oiiental people 

8 Make a similar comparison in regard to the relation between educa- 
tion and the family 
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GREEK^ EDUCATION EDUCATION AS PROGRESSIVE 
ADJUSTMENT THE LIBERAL EDUCATION 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GREEK EDUCATION lies in the 
fact that here firstisfoiindadevelopmgconceptionand standard 
of life, coBseqnently a conception of education which enlarges 
through successive periods and in which change is tolerated 
and development ot the individual provided for Growth or 
modification in social standards results from vaiiatioL by 
individuals from formulated customs , progress comes where 
such variations are not ^nly tolerated but seized upon and 
made permanent if deemed serviceable Fof the first time, 
then, in Greek education, is found a type in which the indi- 
vidual IS neither unconsciously nor consciously suppressed 
On the contrary, some expression of individuality is thought 
compatible with, even desirable foi, social stability and wel- 
fare * 

The problem of providing for the individual such a liberty 
of initiative and of judgment as will produce progress under 
a regime of social order and such an institutional organiza- 
tion as will secure consideration for the rights of all and 
hence secure stability, was first worked out by the Greeks 
This IS ,.the problem of social life or civil society, and hence 
the task of education While the Greeks did not solve this 
completely, certainly not permanently, they first attempted 
it , and the somewhat qualified success of modern times in 
solving these same problems may cause us to be somewhat 
lenient in our judgment of their tendency to emphasize first 
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the one extreme of absolutism or socialism and then the other 
of individualism • , 

Political *bevelopment of Personality — This freedom of > 
the individual was first appioftched from the political side ' 
The Gmek citj?^ states weie the first self-governing communi- 
ties , even their kings, as at Sparta, were under the law as 
much as was the free citizen Here the individual found his 
freedom m and through the state Though it ,s evident that 
in the earlier period the claims of the state were Somewhat 
exorbitant and oppressive, theie were at least constant at- 
tempts to solve the ever dominant political problem of all 
modern times, — the reconciliation of the interests of the indi 
vidual with those” of the state As Professor Catcher sums 
up this service to civilization, “ In Greece fiist the iclea of the 
public good, of the free devotion of the citizqji to the state, of 
government in the interest of the governed, of the rights of 
the individual, took shape ” Education among such a people 
has, then, the same function^ as with ourselves, and here one 
may see not oijly the first, bu<. one the most successful, of 
such attempts 

Moral Development of Personality — But political freedom, 
social equality, and oppoitunity for exercise of individual 
initiative in social life, do not satisfy all the requirements of 
free personality, nor were they all that the Greeks contij,b- 
uted Moral responsibility and moral freedom, as separable 
from the legal, political, and social obligations, — though less 
separable one from another among the Greeks than among 
any other people, — are quite as essential The Greek mind 
was preeminently a secular one The priesthood in Greece 
was not a dominant body, — was not even a permanent class 
Its members were often elected, were sometimes wom'en, and 
frequently were returfmd mto the citizen class Its function 
was largely liturgical and ceiemonial, and very slightly theo- 
logical and; pedagogical It had little to do with the develop- 
ment of philosophy, literature, science, and education, or with 
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the moral growth of the people ' The growth of the abstract 
formulation of the moral sense with the'^Greeks came largely 
with their philosophy , ^that of the concrete embodiment of 
moral responsibility through t£e city state They sought for 
law or principle m the realm of conduct as they did in that 
of nature and of political relationships, and if their ethics 
and morality found little sanction in a religion, the former 
reached a high state of perfection in their philosophy and 
the latter a high degree of effectiveness through their city 
state One is m turn amazed at the subservience of the 
Greek as a free individual to the demands of the state in 
regard to many phases of conduct and in the devotion of 
his hfe’s ^activities in its service, and, on the other hand, 
astonished at the freeifom of expression of opinion and in 
respect to thosr* phases of conduct that have to do with 
personal morality r 

The difference in point of view between classical and 
modern civilization is heie iire/'oncilable One reason for 
this difference is to be seen m the very great^scope of intel- 
lectual freedom allowed to the Greek This is in marked 
contrast with the timidity and superstition of the Orient as 
well as with the conservatism of expression in the modern 
West where religious opinion seeks to control not only conduct 
b»t intellectual and emotional hfe as well In respect to the 
second difference, the explanation is to be found in the fact 
that the scope of authority of the state among the Greeks 
was almost coterminous with that of conduct, — at least in 
so far as it affected at all the conduct and welfare of others, 

■ — instead of being hmited as it is in our Western civilization 
Here t^je controlling laissez fatre principle limits the authority 
of the state to that which cannot be settled without great 
violence by the free play of mdividual interests Appioxi- 
mating, then, the scope of religious as well as that of political 
control, the state of the Greeks offered to them not only the 
basis for formulating their free personality m its political 
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expression, but in its expression of much of that which to us 
would have to do wS:h rehgion and personal morality Their 
task, then, as a people, was essentially that as conceived in 
modern times , namely, the formulation of pnnciples of con- 
duct into which the volition of the individual entered, and 
through which he lose to moral freedom by a recognition of 
his own moral responsibility Nevertheless it must be recog- 
nized, as the greatest weakness of the Greek character, that 
they could not formulate an adequate sanction for such moral 
principles Philosophical insight offered a sufficient basis for 
the few, — but only a few could appioximate the moral gran- 
deur of Socrates and Plato As the religious sentiment of 
the multitude was not sufficient, it, was from the, Hebrews 
that the modem world had to derive this one great element 
of fiee personality, m order to supplement 2nd complete the 
work of the Greeks 

Intellectual Development of Personality — It is because of 
one other trait, however, that the Greeks become of supreme 
importance in ■the history of education By the Greeks first, 
and in the fullest manner, individuality was worked out on the 
thought side The love of knowledge for knowledge’s sake 
found here its first devotees , mquiry into nature, into man, 
into the natural and the supernatural here first was dared , 
here the search for the nature of reality began Here fi?st 
knowledge ceased to be the handmaiden of theology, and 
inquiry the special privilege of the priesthood No longer 
held in check by that repressive awe for the supernatural as 
characteristic of the East, the Greek lay mind was possessed 
of a curiosity, ever penetrating but not irreverent, and an 
imagination ever free but not inclined either on the oue hand 
to irrational fantasy or on the other to gfoomy mysticism 
Plato’s phrase “ Let us follow the argument wherever it 
leads ” is as characteristic of the intellectual bravery of the 
Greeks as it is foreign to the reverent, even superstitious, qui- 
escence of the East Hitherto, as later in the Middle Ages, 
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knowledge had been the seciet possession of the priesthooQ 
and the ait of writing the symbol of it^s authority, to the 
Greek this was the inheritance of the lay mind, ;into whicn 
he who would might enter Not only did writing become a 
possession of the many, but a nation was developed that 
determined by lot among the city wards the productions of 
dramas that were to be presented to populai audiences, intel- 
ligent and critical enough to hiss a mispronunciation 

With the absence of any sacerdotal class and with intelligent 
appreciation and inquiry characteiistic of the common man, 
leaining for the fiist time became a possible possession of all 
Even more significant, education foi the first time fell into 
the hand^of a class esp;ecially, or almost wholly, devoted to 
it Natuially, at first, the educators are those who have pos- 
session of the tenowlege of the written word, — the poets 
Later the sophists and the philosophers, the wise mem and 
the loveis of wisdom, become the teacheis oi inspirers of the 
young and the intellectual leadeis of the old 

The application of the intellect to eveiy phase of life was 
the task of the Greeks , it was they who first strove to live by 
reason This was true of the moial sphere as of all others, 
and partly explains what has been said both of this great 
achievement in regard to the conception of moral personality 
aifd in regard to then deficiencies on the religious side They 
first formulated the conception of man as primarily a rational 
being As expressed by S ocrates when as a people they 
came into full self-consciousness, the duty imposed upon each 
individual was “ to know himself ” In his rational nature 
each individual found~tFe sanction for determining his own 
ends in„hfe, and in his moral nature the conception of these 
ends as shaped 'by his own being Through the realization 
of his own nature each must work out the things that life is 
to be lived for, science, art, philosophy, even religion, are 
means to this end and are to be made subservient to it Con- 
ceiving the rational ends in life much more clearly than those 
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which depend for th^ir realization upon the divine or super 
human, the preek worked out, as men have ever done, his own 
conception «f Deity, — not a caypception of perfection, but one 
of idealized, rationalized manhood, of mere human perfection 
Hence there resulted the fusion of the intellectual and moral 
determinations of personahty, similar to the fusion of the 
moral and political previously noted 

jEsthetic Development of Personality — One fuither aspect ■ 
of the significance of the Greeks to education in their detei 
mination of mdividuahty remains to be mentioned We 
have seen that the Greeks failed to reach a satisfactory 
solution of the relation of developed persoijality to the 
demands of social welfare on the rehgio-ethical sidaj such as 
is found in the ideal personal realization of service, love, 
self-sacrifice, furnished by Christianity Butin respect to the 
aesth^ic development of personality, the Greeks have had no 
equal To them first and beyond all others was given the 
power of expressing a general truth jn concrete embodiment 
For art is but the embodiment of some truth, ideal, or expe 
rience, that has univeisal validity and has been generalized 
and then put into a concrete individual form such as can be 
comprehended by all It then depends for interpietation 
rather upon the imagination than the reason , it becomes a 
mattei rather of appreciation than of logical understanding 
This power the Greeks developed to the highest degree In 
sculptuie, painting, music, poetry, they created these various 
forms of expression which are called the beautiful Even 
prose felt this influence, for with the Greeks, as distin 
guished from the moderns, oratory, history, and other forms 
of prose were not mere scientific products, but were forms of 
art under the patronage of the Muses 

We have seen that the primitive man had little power of 
generalizing, and that the Oriental, if he possessed such 
power, tended to leave truth in the generalized form, as with 
the Hindu philosophy, or concrete m moral embodiment, that 
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IS, in mere subjective form, as with the I|ebiew The Greeks, 
on the other hand, possessed both the power of gmeralization, 
as IS seen in their science and their philosophy and in the 
fact that the very conception of law or universal principle 
comes from them, and the power of making the abstract 
concrete in all their forms of art The task of the Greek 
schoolboy was largely to give improvised musical expression 
as accompaniment to the recitation of the Homeric or other 
poems This task called first for the appreciation of one 
form of art and then for the creation of another in harmony 
with the first 

Jileamng oj Greek Education — To summarize, the signifi- 
cance of'Greek education, then, is found in the fact that here 
first IS worked out the conception of fiee personality realizing 
itself through social institutions , that heie is found the ideal • 
of knowledge for its own sake and as the right of all instead 
of the privilege of the few Here one finds the individual 
constructing his ideals m life arid striving for self-realization 
under moral laws formulated by his own rational processes 
Here individuality is defined on the aesthetic side, and pos- 
sesses the power of appreciating the general truths embodied 
in concrete form of reality, of which the highest expression is 
the art of so living as to embody in the concrete the general 
laws of moral life With the Greeks, the high ideal of expres 
sion of individuality in the realm of reason and the apprecia 
tion of the beautiful was never to be separated from life, — 
from conduct Hear their greatest statesman, Pericles, sums, 
up the ideals of Athenian citizenship " We alone regard a 
man who takes no interest in pubhc affairs, not as a harmless, 
but as" a uselesg character , and if few of us are originators, 
we are all sound judges of pohcy The great impediment to 
action is, in our opinion, not discussion, but the want of that 
knowledge which is gained by discussion preparatory tq action 
For we have a peculiar power of thinking before we act and 
of acting too, whereas other men are courageous from igno- 
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fance and hesitate t^on reflection, and they are surely to be 
esteemed the bravest spirits who, having the clearest sense 
both of the jpains and pleasures of Me, do not on that account 
shrink from danger ” Or again, to quote a modern appreci- 
ation from Professor Butcher “ Greece first took up the 
task of equipping man with all that fits him for civil life and 
promotes his secular well being , of unfolding and expanding 
every inborn faculty and energy, bodily and mental ^ of striv- 
ing restlessly after the perfection of the whole, and finding 
in this effort after an unattainable ideal that by which man 
becomes like to the Gods ” 

From yet another point of view, the work of the Greeks 
was to determine the things in this Me worfh laying for 
Aristotle says that the aim of life is " living happily and 
beautifully ” And the best expressions of their civilization 
give *s this knowledge, or at least indicate to us their reali- 
zation of this high ideal Add to this the one great element 
since added to civilization through the Chnstian religion and 
the ideal now ‘formulated for our life and for our educa- 
tional process is but slightly more advanced Of this list — 
political freedom, intellectual freedom and attainment, moral 
freedom and life, aesthetic appreciation, and power of accom- 
plishment — we have made but one great change, that of 
substituting material achievement for the aesthetic expressidh 
of personality , and this is a change that is not an unmiti- 
gated blessing nor an unqualified advance 

Since the aim of education, as limited in the work of our 
schools to-day, must eliminate the religious element, it can 
find no higher purpose than that of determining for each 
individual the things in this life that are best worth, living 
for Consequently no phase of educational history other 
than that of the Greek has more significance for the student 
or will better repay consideration of the means and methods 
adopted for securing these ends 

Limitations In Realization — While it is true that the 
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Greeks formulated the problems of life and of education and 
stated their solution much as we would'^do now,^yet we can 
not believe that the Greeks worked out m the Concrete all 
that IS worth living for, else we should at this point reach the 
culmination of that evolutionary process, the survey of which 
we have just begun If so our education, as with the Orien- 
tal, would need but be a recapitulation of the past and an 
attempt to recover what the Greeks gained Yet in their 
ideals elements were missing In then attempts at realiza- 
tion as yet in our own, there were shortcomings While we 
yet fail to realize a portion of that which they realized, time 
has added some elements to that which they held worth liv- 
ing for, ^nd "modern times have broadened immensely the 
scope of that which t&ey held to be but for the few In 
respect to womankind, the Gieek view was practically Orien- 
tal, m respect to the future hfe, their idea was but# little 
beyond that of primitive man , in respect to the masses of 
mankind, even of their own rac^ they had not moved much 
beyond ^the despotic nations of the East, for nine of every 
ten Greeks were denied these high privileges of the free 
man Then, too, in their concrete realization of their ideals 
there was much that is repellent to modern thought and 
morality With their Oriental attitude toward womankind 
atid toward the gieat masses of slaves and serfs, with the 
absence of all thought of the gods or of the future life as 
having to do with either motive for or outcome of conduct in 
'this life, there could not but be very much in their lives for- 
eign to our very conception of morality Moreover, their 
versatility borders on the insincere, even the dishonest, 
while J:heir light-heartedness often becomes frivolity and 
licentiousness ""Their keenness in thought leads in time to a 
disingenuous discussion of terms and a hair-splitting logical 
activity as a substitute for a higher intellectual life, while 
this keen appreciation of the excellence of forms leads to 
mere talkativeness and rhetorieal show. Even their control 
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of life by reason became in common practice both in Homeric 
and in later^periods a control largely in the sense of prudence 
There is oiten an entire absence of the sense of honor, of 
honesty, and of loyalty The sense of compassion was hardly 
developed, as indeed it could not be when slavery prevailed 
to such a degree, when women held the position they did, 
and when there did not exist the mitigating effects of a reli- 
gion emphasizing moial conduct in life and revjgrds and 
punishments therefor after death At Athens, even the 
revel ence of the Spartan for old age seems to have been 
more honored m the applause for the act than in the obser- 
vance The universal practice of “ exposing ” undesirable 
children, sanctioned not only by coipmon practiCQg but by 
their greatest moralists, argues a callousness to suffering and 
to the claims of the helpless that is almost inCbnceivable, and 
at th® same time an inability to grasp the thought of person- 
ality with its inalienable rights as viewed by the Christian 
world • ^ 

Greek Education as a Development — The great significance 
of Greek education, however, lies in the fundamental charac- 
teristics previously enumerated These, however, were not 
reached, even in their formulation, at once, and many of the 
defects enumerated were outcomes of later stages of giowth 
It becomes, then, of gieat importance to note the steps of thb 
process in the formulation of these ideals and in the character 
of their practical realization This progress is through 
definitely recognizable stages, each with its appropriate for- 
mulation of educational ends, means, and methods It is in 
the tracing of this process, as well as m the analysis of the 
conditions actually attained that there lies the value of this 
study for guidance in our own educational activities 

PERIODS OP GREEK EDUCATION —The generally recog- 
nized division of Greek education is that into The Old and The 
New, with the division point at the Periclean age or the middle 
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of the fifth century b c Based primaply upon the political 
periods of Greek history, this classification ^nds further 
justification m social, moral, lit^ary, and philosophical changes, 
as well as in those relating to educational ideals and practices 
Such a general division hardly suffices, however, to trace the 
educational development along the lines previously indicated 
The Old Greek education of the historic period is preceded 
by the education of the primitive and Homeiic times, of the 
character of which much evidence can be drawn from the 
Homeric poems This "heioic period” is succeeded by 
the historic period of the Old Greek education which devel- 
oped along two quite diverse hnes, best typified by Sparta 
and Athens ^ 

The New Greek period includes, first, the period of transi- 
tion in educatfiinal, religious, and moral ideas duiing and 
following the Age of Pericles This is the period in 'Vhich 
the new philosophical thought was developed, and the new 
educational practices -vjere sharped The second of these 
periods includes from the Macedonian conqiTest toward the 
close of the fourth century b c , until Greek culture is 
thoroughly fused with Roman life By the time of the open 
ing of this last period, the philosophical schools have been 
definitely formulated and during the period are organized 
ffito the University of Athens In her intellectual life Greece 
now becomes cosmopohtan and ceases to have distinctive 
characteristics aside from the philosophical schools 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HOMERIC PERIOD —While it 
contained the germs of all the higher development, it was yet 
fundamentally, m regard to its form and in much of its con- 
tent, that of a primitive people It was an education that 
consisted essentially in a training in definite practical activi- 
ties w’th no place for instruction of a literary character 
Though noble youths are spoken of as having received in 
struction in arms and martial exercisesi and Achilles as 
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having had instruction in music, in the healing art, and even 
in rhetoric, this instj;uction amounted to little more than a 
training by , imitation, into which entered no instruction, as 
that process was understood lat;pr by the Greeks The tram 
ing for the humbler needs of life — those connected with 
the satisfaction of the needs for food, clothing, and shelter — 
was given in the home That for the higher duties of life, 
for the more general public service, was received in the 
council, in wars, and m marauding expeditions • 

The Twofold Ideal — The ideal of this education was 
simple, yet contained the germs of that of the later historic 
periods It included the twofold ideal of the man of wisdom 
and the man of action , the former typified by Odysseus, the 
latter by Achilles Yet while these, ideals were developed 
most highly in these separate types, the ideals themselves 
were not separable, but were to be attaineS by each free 
Greel? The description of Achilles’s education, referred to 
m the preceding paragraph, makes this distinct for the one 
type Phoenix says of this sducatKjp — 

“ In all which I was set by him to instruct thee as my son, 

That thou mightst speak, when speech was fit, and do when deeds were 
done, 

Not sit as dumb for want of words , idle, for skill to move ” 

By comparison of this with the brief excerpt from the 
speech of Pericles by Thucydides given in a previous section. 

It will be seen that the foundation of their educational ideals at 
the acme of Athenian splendor had not changed , and, as we 
shall further see in the philosophy of Anstotle, this union of 
thought and conduct, in a hfe of action guided by reason, 
remains the ideal in the highest formulation during the 
philosophical stage 

Ideal of Man of Action — Dunng all the early, or pre 
historic period, this conception of the trained or educated 
man is formulated only in a mmor way from the point of 
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view of the individual, it is determined most largely with 
respect to the welfare of the group The primary virtue of 
the man of action — the warrior — is that of bravery At 
the same time their conception of courage is not 5,t all that of 
modern times, or that of the chivabic penod The chiefs of 
the Iliad gave way to flight on very numerous occasions, 
those that entered into the wooden horse “ wiped tears from 
their eyes, and the limbs of each trembled beneath him ” 
Similar expressions of what m later ages would be termed 
cowardice, though then considered as a feeling attributable to 
the gods, are related of Odysseus and most of the other 
leaders So far as there can be given an explanation of such 
action as coivsistent with the high ideal of com age, it may be 
ascribed '■to the fact thnt their «valor was for the service of 
the state or of their kings . Phis made permissible or even 
demanded a large admixture 'of caution and of the discretion 
that “might live to fight another day,” which would be want- 
ing if the standard of bravery was absolutely fixed in the 
attitude and action of tbe indivfdual without reference to its 
general object We must note one other virtue in the ideal of 
the man of action, — a virtue which partially explains this 
somewhat anomalous character of their bravery, though it 
finds expression not only in battle but in every activity of 
life It is that of reverence The man who had no fear, 
like the man who had no shame in his dealings with his 
companions, or was insolent in his attitude towards the gods 
or his elders, was guilty of irreverence — that is, of a lack of 
proper balance in his actions That the Greeks were far 
more sensitive to fine distinctions of all kinds than any other 
people has been pointed out by almost every student of their 
hteratfire and Jife^ Consequently not only m music, in 
sculpture, in architecture, rhythm, and metre, but also in 
regard to physical pain and matters of conduct, a proportion 
or harmony, — an avoidance of extremes, — the attainment 
1 E g Maliaffy, Social Life tn Greece, pp 25 et seq 
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to the proper med^jim was the ideal Though m a some- 
what idealized form, if we take into consideration those 
moral shostcommgs of the preeks that have been men 
tioned, Mr Gladstone describes this characteristic in the fol 
lowing wolds — 

“ The noblest of all the ethical implications of Homer’s poems 
IS to be found in the notable and compiehensive word Aides 
It refuses to be translated by any single term of English or 
any other modern language , indeed I doubt whether it had not 
abated much of Its f Dice in the classical age of Greece It 
means shame, but never false shame , it means honor, but never 
the base born thing in these days called prestige It means 
duty, but duty shaped with a peculiar gra#e It means 
reverence, and this without doubt is its chief elStnent It 
means chivalry, and though this word cannot be given a good 
technical translation, it is perhaps nearer in'^ith and marrow 
to the Homeric Aides, than any other woid we know But 
Aides excels it in expressing the faculty of the mental eye 
tuined ever inward Aides is based upon a true self respect, 
upon an ever living consciousness of the nature that we have 
and the obligafions that we owe to its laws There is no sm 
that a human being can commit, withoutsinning against^ idoi ” 

Ideal of Man of Wisdom — Turning to the other side of 
the educational ideal, that of the man of counsel, or wisdom, 
here again the virtues were dominantly social in their chjr- 
acter The chief element in this ideal was that of good prac- 
tical judgment — not merely good judgment in advancing one’s 
own material welfare, but good judgment in the advice of 
one’s fellows, in the service of the tribe or the community 
The social point of view also in part accounts for the fact that 
into this ideal of practical wisdom there entered ipuch of 
craftiness, — even of deceit, — which, since ”|3rimarily for the 
common good, was permissible Yet it is true that in later 
periods, even in private life, this virtue of good practical 
judgment tolerated extremes of conduct in deceit and lack 
of strict regard for truth, that even the present materialistic, 
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commercial age does not The other sfde of this ideal of 
wisdom was the Greek whole-mtndednesi In order that good 
judgment be exercised it was ^lecessaiy that the desiies and 
passions be brought under control This control of the appe- 
tites by reason is the temperance or whole niindedness of the 
man of wisdom , it is the balance or harmony in thought that 
corresponds to the balance in action demanded by their ideal 
of revel eace 

Social and Individual Elements in these Ideals — Now 
while these ideals both of wisdom and of action were domi- 
nantly social, yet large scope for individuality was provided 
for and the attainment of these ideals, especially in the aspects 
of reverence and whole-iiundedness oi free moral personality, 
was made more definite and brought into far higher relief 
than m the prirmtive stages of civilization of any other people 
unless It be the Hebrews The Homeric poems are an evi- 
dence of this It IS when one considers the chief formal 
means adopted to attain Hiese idfeals that the emphasis upon 
individuality appears most distinctly The center of Greek 
life as described m the Homeric poems was in the council 
It was through the council that good practical judgment 
revealed itself and action was stimulated and determined 
upon Through discussion good judgment was developed 
and temperance — the control of the passions — was acquired 
The council became both the means foi directing their social, 
political, and militai y lif e, and at the same time the chief insti- 
tution for educational ends While action must be wholly 
subordinated to the state, it was only after free expression of 
opinion Action must be social, but psychologically — on the 
side of '■motive and opinion — the individual became well de- 
fined Here is discovered the means in the fundamental 
social institution through which individuality was developed 
Custom still ruled as with all primitive people , but it is 
custom passed through the medium of discussion, modified 
by individual experience, until it justifies itself in the wisdon 
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of the group Since it was a fundamental principle with the 
Greeks, as with no Other people, that custom must be reason- 
able, custofti became modifiable through the rational expen 
ence of the individual The 'individual accepts as his guide 
to conduct, customs or principles of action, into which his own 
judgment and experience enter in a more or less conscious 
way 

Hence, while the scope of the educational ideal was not 
yet broad, and the definition of individuality wa'S not yet 
clear, here at least were found the basis and the means for all 
that future development which is now to be traced That 
the basal ideas of all subsequent development are to be found 
in the Homeric poems is indicated by the fnct that these 
poems formed the content of their intellectual discipline 
when education was formally organized 11^:0 schools, and 
fillecl as well the function of a sacred literature with other 
peoples Professor Jebb sums this up when he says "The 
Homeric poems were simple, and strong enough to he popular 
early, and mature enough in art to please an age of ripe 
culture Boys learned Homer by heart at school, priests 
quoted him touching the gods, morahsts went to him for 
maxims, statesmen for argument, cities for claims to territory 
or alliance, noble houses for the title-deeds of their fame ” 

OLD GREEK EDUCATION was determined in its character 
and Its organization by the dominant social institution, the 
city state This institution, as the outgrowth of the tribe and 
council of the Homeric period, furnished the ideals and the 
basis of education, as did the family with the Chinese and 
the theocracy with the Hebrews While there are evidences 
that it was taking shape in the Homenc period {IhadXVlll, 
409), It appears full fledged only at the opening of the historic 
period. The city state grew up by successive amalgamations 
patriarchal families grew into -^lage communities, village 
communities into phratries or brotherhoods, phratries into 
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tribes, and tribes into the city state The bond that held the 
family together was chiefly that of blooif relationship The 
village community depended upon economic inteiests as well 
as the blood tie , the phiatries’^upon religious ties , the tribe 
upon the communal ownership of land So, too, the city 
state, in its beginnings as a union of tubes, was held togethei 
by this descent from the old famihes and the possession of 
land 

Duties of a Greek Citizen — To the virtues demanded of 
the free Gieeks in the Homeiic period was now added, in the 
histone period, the new element of property This, with 
their descent from the noble famihes, constituted the “ an- 
cient wealth afxd worth ” of the Aiistotelian phrase Though 
confined at first to the heads Of the noble famihes, the scope 
of this ideal of nobility or of woith was expanded until it 
included all freemen, as by degrees these were admittedrinto 
full citizenship iWith the development of the basal social 
organization from family group, |hrough tribe, to city stale, 
there had gone on an expansion of the con<;pption of virtue 
or worth Each particular stage of development continued 
as a permanent relationship and demanded its appropriate 
obligations beyond those of the Homeric ideal, “ the speaker 
of words and the doer of deeds ” As the head of a family, 
th« Greek citizen had to perfoim the duties of a husband, a 
father, a priest, an owner of slaves , as a member of the vil- 
lage community, he added to these the duties connected with 
property, communal and family, and the elementary duties 
of government , as a member of a phratry, he added to these, 
duties of a religious character , as a member of a tribe, duties 
of a military and political character , while with the forma- 
tion of the city stete he added an expanding group of obliga 
tions administrative and judicial, and of greatest significance 
of all, those of a wholly new character now to be noted 

Worth and Virtue as the Aim of Education — Through all 
of this growth, the virtue or nobility of a citizen, while condi- 
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Cloned by his birth and possession of property, consists in his 
worth to the state There is as yet no distinction between 
individual ^and civic worth Now, with the formation of 
groups of citizens with permanent abodes, in conflict with 
similar groups, and governed by a nobility sharply distin 
guished from the masses, the worth of a citizen to the state 
takes on an entirely new chai acter \ Supremacy is now to be 
maintained more largely by a superiority in intelligence, in 
moral judgment, and in such an appieciation of the finer 
aspects of life as would distinguish him from the base born 
multitude \ Thus it happened that in the Greek city states, 
especially among the Ionian race, theie was evolved for the 
leisuie class an ideal of worth or nobility mor^ lUg®ly 
itual than had previously been attained Accoiding to this 
ideal, service to the state and superioiity t^ the barbarians 
and ihe low-born can be shown only by attainment in those 
interests in life which the Greeks considered under the 
peculiar protection of the IV^ises — the fine arts, the sciences, 
and philosophy Nobility now becomes woith or virtue in 
the spiritual sense as well as in the moie practical material 
sense • Ancient wealth and worth in the sense of property 
and birth are now considered not so much the essential 
elements of nobility as piesuppositions to the more spiritual- 
ized forms of wealth and woith » As Aristotle expresses the 
contrast, the aim of tribal and village organization is mere 
living, that of the city state is the good life Worth in this 
sense can be attained, and it tan be lost , and at all times is 
to be maintained by a striving that not only is of service to 
the state, but pioduces with it, as the essential feature of the 
process, the development of free and clearly defined jierson- 
ality 'This conception of nobility or worth i3 the bond which 
holds the city state together, gives it its superioiity, and, at 
the same time, becomes the ideal attainable in the life of 
eveiy individual' ^ To pioduce this worth becomes the aim 
of education, whether viewed by the state after its interests, 
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or by the individual according to his interests, though to the 
Greek in the “ old ” penod these were indistinguishable How- 
ever, It must be admitted as fundamental digracteristic 
of the old education, that they were indistinguishable because 
the worth to the state continued throughout to be dominant, 
and that in this worth the military and practical political 
services were yet of major importance 
SpartaD« Education reveals the old Greek education in its 
most pronounced form Here there was no change from the 
earliest clear formulation of these ideals, and no change in 
practice save by way of decline In fact, after the definite 
formulation of this ideal in the constitution of Lycuigus, 
during the ninth centui,v b c , there was no more change in 
their ideal than m that of the Oriental type of education 
This characteristic furnishes one of the evidences of the 
relationship of the early Gieeks with Semitic and Hamitic 
influences But if in society as constituted at Sparta there 
was no opportunity for |^e evokition of a higher type, there 
yet remained some scope for individuality since the code of 
Lycurgus was rather one of principle than one of precept, as 
was the case with the Oriental 
Influence of Natural and Social Environment on Character 
of Spartan Education — This complete dominance of the 
state over the individual, secured through a system of laws 
which furnished at the same time the core of their educa- 
tional procedure and the structural frame of their society, is 
explained by the peculiar enviionraent and historical setting 
of the Lacedaemonian nation The Dorian Greeks, including 
the Cretans and Spartans, representing as they did the earli- 
est form of Greek culture in the histone period, replaced or 
conquered at aSout the Homeric period an earliei branch of 
the Hellenes, then in the primitive stage of culture These 
Dorians had settled in the Peloponnesus as early as the 
eleventh century b c , where, before the time of Lycurgus, 
Sparta had had some centuries of history of which we know 
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as little as of that of the Ionian Greeks previous to the first 
Olympiad ' Owing»|to the constant danger of insurrection 
from the «:onquered tribes and of attacks from external 
sources, Spaita was little mofe than an organized garrison 
governed by the general customs of the Dorian Greeks or by 
those more highly developed borrowed from their Cretan 
kinsmen 4 This condition, precanous enough on account of 
constant warfaie, was rendered even more unstable by the 
tendency of the Spartans, with the greater pertiwinency of 
abode, to neglect their military traming »Theii peculiar system 
of double monarchy, which lacked the strength either of an 
absolutism or of an aiistocratic democracy such as the various 
Grecian states later developed, had a similar ii^uence • The 
insecurity of their position was made more evident by the 
gradual disappearance through conquest of kindred branches 
of the Dorians — the Messenians and Argi-^s — situated as 
were* the Spartans, and by the growing laxity of behavior 
and indolence of the people lAt the time of the formulation 
of their customs into the honstitqfion there were but nine 
thousand Sparfan famihes in the midst of two bundled and fifty 
thousand subject people i Since many of the free Spartan fam 
dies disappeared during the latter centuries of their history, 
while the Perioeci and Helots increased, this disproportion 
tended to increase With the decline of the monarchical power 
which had grown up out of the early tribal organization of t&e 
Greeks, it was often customary, as in the well-known instances 
at Athens of Solon and Clisthenes, for a state to call upon 
some able citizen to reform their constitution in order to give 
them a more stable organization, by providing for a wider 
participation of the citizens in public affairs t About the 
middle of the ninth century b c , the Spaitans had resort to 
this custom and called upon Lycurgus to draft a new consti- 
tution \ It IS not supposed that these laws were formulated 
de novo by Lycurgus, rather, that he recognized and 
strengthened old customs and at the same time introduced 
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some new ones, especially those of an educational sort, from 
the related Cretans This system of larv or of education— 
since It was little else than a scheme for the training of the 
younger generation by the old#'r, all of whom wertf compelled 
to devote much of their time to it — remamed in force without 
modification until near the time of the Macedonian conquest, 
and though it then began to declme, it yet remained operative 
until the second century b c After this time its vigor much 
abated and only the remnants of form were left The details 
of this system have been most fully presented by Plutarch, 
who IS corroborated m the mam points by Xenophon and 
Aristotle On "ome points relative to government and to the 
economic dis|nnution of land and property, Plutarch is now 
thought terhave been led astray by the reforms introduced m 
the third century by Agis and Cleomenes 
Atm of Spartan Education — Determined by the purpose 
of this constitution, which sought to give the Lacedsemonian 
kingdom perfect self-sufficiency economically, intellectually, 
and socially, and complete independence in political affairs 
through unequaled military powei, the aim of education was 
to give each individual such physical perfection, courage, and 
habits of complete obedience to the laws that he should make 
the ideal soldier, unsurpassed in bravery and become one in 
whom the individual was sunk in the citizen “ There is one 
point,” said Aristotle, “in which the Lacedaemonians deserve 
great praise , they devote much attention to the education of 
their children, and their attention takes the form of action on 
the part of the state ” Successful beyond any other scheme 
of extreme paternalistic educabon upon the part of the gov- 
ernment, 'the Spartan state possessed a stabihty and a record 
of military achievement unequaled by any other Greek state , 
the Spartan man, a bravery, power, endurance, and self-con 
trol that was often wanting, sometimes conspicuously so, in 
the other Greeks , the Spartan woman, a dignity, a scope for 
activity in life and an ability to meet these opportunities that 
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was denied, save in the early period, to women in other parts 
of Gieece, and the Spartan youth, a reverential and obedi- 
ent demea#ior, a leserve in conduct, a stoicism under pain and 
habits of •obedience that were possessed to a far less degree 
by other Greek boys The reveise of the picture shows 
many defects While the Spartans possessed a keen sense of 
humor, and while much of simple pleasure entered into 
their active life, there was hut little place in their ideal for the 
“ living beautifully and happily ” of the Atheniajis There 
was a lack of the finer sentiments and of Athenian sensitive- 
ness to harmony in conduct and especially to the amenities 
of life or to Its cultural aspect There was wanting a sense 
of sympathy, of interest, and of fellowship for others that 
isolation pieserved long aftei this rvarrowness h«4 tended to 
disappeai among the other Grecians While the Spartan 
was trained to be self dependent when it ’'came to personal 
coifflict and personal needs, the definition of individuality on 
the moral side did not proceed far, because theie was ever a 
complete subservience to ’the laijf , and history shows that 
whenever thd Spartan was removed fiom under the compul- 
sion of that law and the pressure exerted by the opinions of 
his fellows, his moral character revealed itself as insufficiently 
developed ' In the intellectual and aesthetic aspects of life 
individuality was scarcely defined or developed at all And 
finally they did not participate to any extent in the great 
artistic, literary, and philosophical development which was the 
glory of Athens 

Orgamzatton of Spai tan Education — The concrete details 
of the Spartan system of education will well repay study both 
because it is efficient through so long a period and because 
It IS the only example in history of an education that relates 
to every aspect of moral character and of social life m the 
hands of a socialistic state that controlled absolutely every 
phase of the life of its citizens 

The Spartan state, which after Lycurgus was governed hy 
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an aristocratic senate and a democratic assembly composed of 
all free men, appointed a general superintendent of education 
— the pcBdonomus — and assistants After a harc^y training 
of seven years of infancy, duriijg which time the boy was m 
the direct care of his mother, he was taken from the home 
and put under the charge of the assistants to the paedonomus 
These cared for him m public barracks at state expense 
The boys were here divided into successively smaller groups 
under charge of leaders chosen from older groups of boys 
Of those under twelve, Plutarch tells us that in their exercises. 
He who showed the most conduct and courage amongst 
them was made captain of the company The rest kept their 
eyes upon him, obeyed his orders, and bore with patience all 
the punishjajeifts he infliijted , so his whole education was an 
exercise in obedience ” This training was always under the 
supervision of thS'elders Of the boys over twelve, " the most 
distinguished among them became the favorite companiorfs of 
the elder , and the old men attended most constantly their 
places of exercise, obser^ng th«ir trials of strength and 
wit, not slightingly and in a cursory manner, but as their 
fathers, guardians, governors, so that there was neither 
time nor place where persons were wanting to instruct and 
chastise them One of the best and ablest men in the city 
was, moreover, appointed inspector of the youth, and he gave 
thrf command of each company to the discreetest and most 
spirited of those, called Irens A Melliren was one who had 
been two years out of the class of boys (eighteen years) , an 
> Iren, one of the oldest lads ” 

This organization of the entire life of the boys consti 
tuted the school i?The family, the shop, the church, the 
social lifp of other peoples, all were merged into this one 
educational institiTtion ) The boys slept in public barracks , 
they ate at common tables, they assisted in supplying the 
necessary food , they hunted wild animals under the direction 
of their Irens, they participated m the choral dances of their 
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religious ceremonies , and finally all the remainder of then 
time was ^ent m the gymnastic exercises which constituted 
the chief jnstrument of their education V 
At eighteen the boy entered the class of ephebi, or cadets 
where he received a strict military training for several years 
For two years he was classed with the Mellirens who devoted 
themselves to the senous study of arms and to military 
^maneuvers During this time he underwent rigid examina- 
tions every ten days and devoted much of his time to the 
instruction of younger boys From twenty to thirty he was 
enrolled among the Irens Then his training became but 
little differentiated from actual warfare, practiced during the 
intervals of peace at the expense of the HelotSu,^ 

At the age of thirty the youth became a man, only to con- 
tinue both the complete devotion of his services to the state 
and the training necessary thereto Though he became a 
full citizen and the head of a family, yet he continued to 
reside m the public barraijks, to eat at the common table, to 
serve as a teacher of the youth* and a soldier m the field, 
faring the same as the humblest or the noblest in all the 
necessities and comforts of life 

Content of Spartan Edttcatton — Into this education there 
entered very little of the intellectual and sesthetic, it was 
dominantly physical and moral Plutarch sums up the con- 
tent of their education in these words “As for learning, 
they had just what was absolutely necessary All the rest 
of their education was calculated to make them subject 
to command, to endure labor, to fight and to conquer” 
Again he states the purpose of Lycurgus and hence of their 
education thus “He thought rather that the happiness of a 
state, as of a private citizen, consisted chiefly in the exercise 
oLvirtue and in the concord of its inhabitants His aim m 
all his arrangement was to make and keep the people free- 
minded, self dependent and temperate ’’ 

There was much conversation and association with the 
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elders, either at meal time or in the street, when they were 
wont to test the boys m repartee and ready speech, and to 
tiain them in ideas of justice and honor Especially in the 
latter centuries of then history,® some training in reading and 
writing was given We know that they possessed some 
knowledge of these arts, for accounts were kept and com- 
munications of ambassadors and generals were made in 
writing , but this training was given individually and did 
not constit^ite a component part of their national training 
Through the choral dances and rehgious ceremonies there 
was training in music, for which there must have been some 
private instruction in the use of instruments To a large 
extent theu^jxaining came through the approved forms of 
exercises, — running, leaping, jumping, discus thi owing, jave- 
lin casting, boxn^g, militaiy dull combined with choial danc 
ing, but above all wrestling Wiesthng required both^the 
fullest exercise of the whole body, in which there was no 
over-development of the lower lim^s, as in running, or of the 
upper limbs, as in the thfowing exercises, and a training in 
patience, in the control of the temper, in quickness of percep 
tion, and in ingenuity in taking advantage of an opponent 
Certain phases of Spartan training in endurance and skill are 
hardly to be termed gymnastics It was customary upon 
fi eluent occasions to beat both the boys and the youths 
before the altar of Artemis with such severity that death not 
infrequently ensued For similar purposes they tolerated 
the pancratium, though not to the extent of the other Greek 
states I This pancratium was a physical contest in which the 
contestants were allowed to resort to any means to gain the 
advantage of their opponent, even to the extent of maiming 
or disfigurement 'for life This, however, was not due to 
primary love of cruelty itself, since gladiatorial contests were 
entirely forbidden Hunting, their chief sport and occupa- 
tion of their leisure time, was at the same time a form of 
exercise quite as important as any branch of the formal 
curriculum 
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With all their emphasis on gymnastics, the Spartans had 
no gymnasium ana no training of a professional character 
The trained athlete and the beautifully developed physique 
— important objects of gymnastic training with other Grecian 
peoples — were ahke foreign to their purposes The resource- 
ful and handy soldier, keen, cautious, self-controlled, fearless, 
pitiless, mured to all hardship, obedient to command, respect- 
ful to authority, able to act in unison with his fellows, and 
with that disregard for death that was by the Athenians 
accounted as insolence — he was the object of the Spartan 
training Then music and their choral and lehgious dances 
weie used to develop similar qualities Since these dances 
consisted of intricate movements often in fuli^^mor, they 
were thus accustomed to conceiteii action Their music, 
which lacked all of the aesthetic emotional, teven effeminate, 
influence of other Greek music, inspired to courage and to 
devotion The “Dorian mood” received the unqualified 
approval of Greek philosophers Plato, especially, would 
banish all others • JVI « f 

^ Mot al Traimiig — There remain to be noted certain 
aspects of their moral training beyond such as were the out- 
come and the accompaniment of their training in gymnastics 
and music In fact the Spartan system of education gives a 
direct answer to the question, "Can morality be taught 
One means by which the moral results were obtained was the 
fact that all contests were in the open air, that all the boy’s 
education — in fact all his life — was public Hence the 
approval or disapproval of his elders was a constant source 
of discipline The fiequent conversation, either of an infor- 
mal character or supervised by the adult in two ways now 
to be mentioned and relating to moial oi" social questions, 
secured similar results Plutarch describes the first custom 
in these words — 

“The Iren, reposing himself after supper, Used to order 
some of the boys to sing a song , to another he put some 
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question which required a judicious answer, for example 
‘ Who was the best man in the city > ’ or,^ ‘ What he thought 
of such an action ? ’ This accustomed them from Lheir child- 
hood to ] udge of the virtues, tosenter into the affairs of their 
countrymen For if one of them was asked ‘ Who is a good 
citizen, or who an infamous one ? ’ and hesitated in his an- 
swer, he was considered as a boy of slow parts, and of a soul 
that would not aspire to honour The answer was likewise 
to have a reason assigned for it, and proof conceived m few 
words He whose account of the matter was wrong, by way 
of punishment had his thumb bit by the Iren The old men 
and magistrates often attended these little trials, to see 
whether the Iren exercised his authority in a rational and 
proper manner He was permitted, indeed, to inflict the 
penalties , bujt when the boys were gone, he was to be chas- 
tised him sell if he had fpunished them either with too much 
seventy or remissness ” ip o 

The other custom, one most characteristic of the Gifeeks 
since it tended to occupy the same place in their society that 
romantic attachments or those, of sentiment and affection 
occupy in ours, was thaf of the relation between “the in- 
spirer ” and “ the hearer ’’ The above quotation continues 
as follows — 

“ The adopters of favourites also shared both in the honour 
and disgrace of their boys , and one of them is said to have 
been mulcted by the magistrates because the boy whom he 
had taken into his affections let some ungenerous word or 
cry escape him as he was fighting This love was so hon- 
ourable and in so much esteem, that the virgins, too, had 
their lovers amongst the most virtuous matrons A competi- 
tion of affection caused no misunderstanding, but rather a 
mutual friendship between those that had fixed their regards 
upon the same youth, and a united endeavour to make him 
as accomplished *as possible ” 

In other words, (every Spartan adult was a teacher, and 
every Spartan boy had a tutor,' selected through mutual 
esteem, bound together by no economic ties, but by those of 
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friendship and affection Through this companionship usu 
ally outsidfc of the hours of regular gymnastic training, he 
received # further training in*]ustice, in honor, in patriotism, 
in self control and self sacnfice, in honesty — though we 
may question their conception of that honesty which taught 
them to deceive and even steal for military purposes, as no 
doubt they would question our standards which connive at 
similar deception for economic advantages In co*iclusion, it 
must be admitted that while the Spartan moral training con- 
served certain elemental virtues, its effects morally, as well 
as physically, had a hardening, even a brutalizing tendency 
Other phases of Spartan education can only be men 
tioned As with no other ancient people, the>^^ve women 
practically the same kind of education as men — yet with no 
higher purpose than that of training motSers of warriorstw 
While with them there was an absence of those grosser 
forms of immorality characteristic of early forms of civiliza 
tion and constituting a blot’upon tl|e fame of Athens, — they 
yet practically destroyed the family While they possessed 
a sturdy character and the elemental virtues in a higher de 
gree than did the other Greeks,' they saw little of the beauty 
of life and possessed few of the graces of character < They 
have left us a type of education that produced physical 
strength, endurance, and stamina, the homely moral quali- 
ties, strength of character under a despotic system of regu- 
lation, and a citizen body strongly imbued with patriotism 
and a devotion to the state that encompassed every activity 
and every interest in life But to future generations they 
have left little save their example 
Athenian Education during the Old Greek Period —•Save in 
the simplicity of aim and in the means adopted for training, 
the old Greek education at Athens had little in common with 
that at Sparta Even in these two general respects, there 
was wide divergence in the relative values assigned to the 
Various elements in the aim and in the emphasis upon the 
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various subjects of study All that has been said concerning 
Hellenic ideals of life and that clear development 6f individu 
ahty worked out by the Greek% apphes with peculiar force to 
the lonians and, above all, to the Athenians At the very 
close of this early period Thucydides (Bk II , par 40) 
formulates the aim of their education m these words, put 
into the mouth of Pericles, and descriptive of the life of the 
Athenians* — 

“ If then we prefer to meet danger with a light heart but 
without laborious training, and with a courage which is gained 
by habit and not enforced by law, are we not greatly the 
gamers? Since we do not anticipate the pam, although, 
when the comes, w§ can be as brave as those who never 
allow themselves to rest, and thus, too, our city is equally admi- 
rable in peace arj^ m wai For we are lovers of the beautiful, 
*yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind without 
loss of manliness Wealth we employ, not for talk and 
ostentation, but when there is a real use for it To avow 
poverty with us is no disgrace , the true disgrace is in doing 
nothing to avoid it An Athenian citizen does not neglect the 
state because he takes care of his own household , and even 
► tboae of us who are engaged in business have a very fair idea 
df politics We alone regard a man who takes no interest in 
pdirac affairs, not as a harmless, but as a useless character , 
and if few of us are originators, we aie all sound judges of a 
poiicy The great impediment to action is, in our opinion, not 
discussion, but the want of that knowledge which is gained by 
discussion preparatoiy to action For we have a peculiar 
power of thinking before we act and of acting too, whereas 
other men are courageous from ignorance but hesitate upon 
reflection And they are suiely to be esteemed the bravest 
spirits who, having the clearest sense both of the pains and 
pleasures of hfe, do not on that account shrink from danger ” 

This, however, represents rather the outgrowth of the old 
education than the ideal consciously conceived during the 
period itself 

The orgammtion of Aihenmn education, controlled as it was 
by a different conception of hfe from that which prevailed at 
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Sparta, was radically different from that of the latter The 
citizen, guiding hi^ hfe by reason, wise and judicious in his 
performar^e of the manifold public duties demanded by the 
state, yet* free in the disposition of his leisure time and in 
Ins interpretation of social obligations, as well as strong in 
body and brave in warfare, could not be pioduced by an 
education thoroughly controlled by a despotic socialistic 
rdgime, as at Sparta » Rathei than to destroy the family, as 
at Sparta, Athens aimed to preserve it as a means»of develop 
mg and shaping personality, and upon it placed the burden 
of responsibility for education t If family pride, parental 
affection, and a sense of social obligation were insufficient to 
secure the proper training, the child whose^ducation had 
been neglected by the father was fi»eed by th^!i9?ts of Solon 
from all obligations of support in his parent’s old age All 
schools were private schools , and the state provided direcjKl^ 
for*only that portion of education between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty which was almost wholly physical and a direct 
preparation for military sdtvice *This freedom in regard to 
schools was allowed to degenerate neither into neglect nor 
license The state required a training in music and gyj:g]g^as 
tics, and while the freedom and the privacy of home life were 
not destroyed, certain results were demanded by law aild'fhe 
process was supervised by the court of the Areopagus This 
court had especial charge of the morals of the youth, and 
durmg the period it preserved its original authority, punished 
with severity grave breaches m the accepted standards of 
morality Though the Athenians themselves were occasion- 
ally guilty of great cruelty in their civil wais, Quintilian 
relates that the Areopagus condemned to death a boy who 
had gouged out the eyes of his pet quails The ‘officials, 
pedagogues, and the family of the schoolmaster were the 
only ones allowed within the schoohoom The laws of Solon 
provided the penalty of death for the infringement of this 
regulation Since the music schools especially those for 
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the poorer children, were sometimes m the open, and the 
youth m the higher gymnastic schools exercised with the 
adults, this legulation no doulit leferred to the low6r gymnas- 
tic schools Even m regard U) the palaestra, it is evident 
from incidental refeiences m the poets that the law was 
not enforced in later times Schoolhouses owned by the 
masters were quite common The state may have provided 
some of the palaestrae, or elementary gymnastic schools, as it 
did, withoiii any question, the gymnasia for advanced physi- 
cal education While the philosophers and the leaders of 
Athenian thought in the later period agreed in their advocacy 
of a rigid state system of education, no approach was ever 
made to it, for, individual liberty was ever prized too highly to 
weaken it tlwmigh any approximation to a socialistic education 
or to jeopardize the constitution of society by removing the 
^Jlgation of education from the family 

The training of the child for the fii st seven years was whblly 
m the hands of the family As at Sparta, this training was 
chiefly physical, since the (jhief coftcern was to secure a hardy 
constitution and a well developed physique As at Sparta, 
.exposure of children was practiced, but as characteristic of 
IChfe^'eater freedom allowed the individual, this was determined 
'"by^fee father instead of by state officials Undoubtedly 
the practice was more corrupting at Athens, for at Sparta 
onty those physically unfit for service to the state were de- 
stroyed, while at the former place much greater license was 
exercised by the father, guided as he might be solely by pru- 
dence, economic motives or mere mdiffeience Nor was the 
training within the family of as high a character, as a rule, 
at Athens There the child was usually given into the charge 
t|f| nurses and slaves , while at Sparta the mothers retained 
the direct care and were famous throughout Greeceforthe care- 
ful physical and moral tiaming they gave their children A 
most interesting phase of child hfe, before the definite series 
of physical exercises m school life was taken up, is indicated 
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by the fact that Gr^ek literature mentions or describes a very 
extensive ]|st of children’s games, including practically all 
that we h^ve to day So in the home, on the street, in the 
country, then as now, the child’s early education ivas uncon 
sciously furnished 

School hfe began at about seven and, for the childien ol 
the free Greek families, save those financially unable, contin 
ued for eight or nine yeais The age of entering, the length 
of attendance, and the subjects studied depended* somewhat 
upon the standing of the family In two lespects Athenian 
education differed very widely from modern piactice in 
that the Athenian boy attended two distinct types of school 
throughout the period of his early schooling Wa pd. in that 
the character of work of these two schools was radically dif- 
ferent from modern ones The requiiemenl* of the state for 
training in music and gymnastics were provided for by the 
establishment of these two types of schools, — both of which 
the boy attended It is kiv)wn that the school hours weie 
long, for a law of Solon forbade their being open bef 01 e sun 
rise and after sunset , but it is not known whether the boy 
began attending the gymnastic school or palsestra before he 
did the music school or whether he attended both in the same 
day, nor if so, which was held in the forenoon and which in 
the afternoon It is ceitain that for the most part they ware 
separate institutions kept by private masters, frequently in 
their own homes Music schools were often held in out of 
the-way nooks, m temples or other pubhc buildings 

During all of this period, from the time he grew out of the 
care of the nurse, the Greek boy was in charge of a peda 
gogue, — a slave or servant, — who was intrusted with the 
moral oversight and general care of his chaige Too often 
one was chosen for this who from age, injury, or other disquali 
fication was unfit for any other remunerative service in the 
household It is evident that they were frequently ignorant 
and unrespected by their charges to whom they were but an 
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interference m the pleasures of the streets, and of companion 
ship f, 

At about sixteen years of |ge the youth was freed from 
the caie of the pedagogue, discontinued all literary and musi- 
cal study and replaced the training of the palaestra with that 
of the gymnasium, where he associated most freely with 
youth of his own age and with adults Here he was taught or 
trained in a variety of exercises by a state official, the padotnbe 
— and was under the general supervision of the sopkromst, or 
moral oveiseer S Duiing this period, while the youth was 
given much wider hbeity, he was yet held undei strict super- 
vision by state officials, especially the censor of morals , and 
during tnejgj^ii^Greek period the iigid character of their ideals 
was such that they were looked upon in the succeeding period 
as quite puritanieal In many respects they would be so con. 
sidered by us now »■ 

During the old Greek period there were two of these public 
gymnasia, the Academy and Cynpsarges, erected toward the 
opening of the sixth century b c , outside the city walls 
Here m the midst of beautiful groves and extensive gardens 
01 parks, the sons of pure Athenians at the Academy, others 
of mixed blood at the Cynosaiges, pa«sed two years in free 
association with elders and in the physical contests and social 
and political discussions that prepared them for the life of the 
Athenian citizen The fact that only the sons of the wealthier 
or better class were thus prepared for the duties of public life, 
reserved the conduct of affairs for this class, and thus, in the 
old period, defended the aristociatic character of their life 
from the democratic tendency which later became dominant 
The only intellectual training was this indirect one which 
be obtained from association with his elders Through dis- 
cussion in the agora, conversation at banquets, attendance 
upon the theater and the law courts, he gained that knowl 
edge of the laws and moral customs necessary to direct his 
conduct Moral delinquencies that argued any lack of ap 
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preciation of the rgsponsibihties of citizenship brought him 
before the| court of the Areopagus 

Public Education of the Ephebes — Having completed this 
two years of preparatory training and demonstrated to the 
officials that he met the moral and physical requirements of 
citizenship, he was enrolled among the list of free citizens, 
took the oath pledging fidelity to the state, the gods and the 
moral traditions of his people, was furnished in the public 
assembly with his equipment as a soldier either by his father 
or, if an orphan through war, by the state, and exchanged 
the diess of youth for that of the free citizen There was 
yet a definite training in the use of arms and in general mill 
tary discipline before he assumed the duties Iwiiii privileges 
of full citizenship This was the technical period of ephebic 
01 cadet education, common to all Grecian people, though it 
varifd in length from two years (later one year, at Athens) 
to ten years at Sparta As during the two eailier years of 
ephebic discipline — that figm sixteen to eighteen in the gym 
nasium — the youth had remained undei the control of parent 
or guardian, so for these latter two years he remained 
under direct control of state officials The first year of this 
service was spent in barrack or camp life in the neighboihood 
of the city and was devoted to severe military ti aming in use 
of arms and in the conduct of practical affairs of the state 
In the second year this life became that of the regular soldier 
in more remote garrisons with the idea of acquainting the 
prospective citizen with the roads, frontier, and topography 
of his country as well as with the duties of a soldier Some 
have thought that this pohce duty was performed by the 
ephebes for the city as well as for the country regions, but 
this IS not positively determined During the entire ephebic 
period, no small part of this training m public service con- 
sisted in their participation in the religious and social festi 
vals, as IS depicted in the Panathenaic procession on the 
frieze of the Parthenon In these festivals training in religious 
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devotion and patriotism is combined wit^ the cultivation of 
the graces of life and of harmonious physical development 
The end of the first year was signalized by a public examina- 
tion in the use of arms , that of the second, by a similar 
examination upon the duties of citizenship, which were 
thereupon assumed 

Even here the process of education did not cease, for the 
life of the, Athenian citizen was one neithei of private enter- 
prise noi of private indulgence On the contrary, the state 
demanded such services of the citizen that a life of economic 
activity for personal ends was hardly possible, certainly not 
to the extent common in modern times The pleasures of 
private lifsirfrtiether araysements in sports and games, atten- 
dance upon the theater, or social gatherings for eating and 
drinking, were dbntrolled by the Athenians, though somewhat 
less directly than by the Spartans, for ends that were scfcial 
The state and the entire social life became a school in which, 
although effort for physical perfaction was not neglected, yet 
greater emphasis was laid upon intellectual and moral growth 
Thus was obtained the highest conception of the elements 
of nobility or viitue that constituted the ever developing 
“ worth ” of the Athenian citizen 

While this organization of education did not become clearly 
ctSfined m all of its details, probably not even in its chief 
stages, until late in the old Greek period, it formed the full 
expression of the old Greek ideals and was a feature of Greek 
life during the fifth century The definite training of the 
ephebes was the latest phase of this early educational devel- 
opment to take shape 

Plates Description of the Athenian Schoolboy's Life — The 
entire training of the Athenian boy is most succinctly de- 
scribed in a paragraph of one of the Socratic dialogues of 
Plato ^ — 

1 The Protagoras, Jowett, Trans, Vol I, pp 138, 139 ist Ed 
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“ Education and ^.dmonition commence in the first years of 
childhood, |and last to the very end of life Mother and 
nurse and rather and tutor are quanelhng about the impiove 
ment of the child as soon aS ever he is able to understand 
them , he cannot say or do anything without their setting 
forth to him that this is just and that is unjust , this is honour 
able, that is dishonourable , this is holy, that is unholy , do 
this and abstain from that And if he obeys, well and good , 
if not, he IS straightened by threats and blows, like a piece of 
warped wood At a later stage they send him to teachers, 
and enjoin them to see to his manners even more than to his 
reading and music , and the teachers do as they are desired 
And when the boy has learned his letters and is beginning to 
understand what is wntten, as before he understood only 
what was spoken, they put into his hands the l^«Mis of great 
poets, which he reads at school, in £hese are contained many 
admonitions, and many tales, and praises, ,a.nd encomia of 
ancient famous men, which he is lequired to learn by heart, 
in o?der that he may imitate or emulate them and desire to 
become like them Then, again, the teachers of the lyre take 
similar care that their young disciple is temperate and gets 
into no mischief , and when they have taught him the use of 
the lyre, they introduce him to the poems of other excellent 
poets, who are the lyric poets , and these they set to music, 
and make their harmonies and rhythms quite familiar to the 
children’s souls, in order that they may learn to be more 
gentle, and harmonious, and rhythmical, and so more fitted for 
speech and action , for the life of man in every pait has neCd 
of harmony and rhythm Then they send them to the master 
of gymnastic, in order that their bodies may better minister 
to the virtuous mind, and that they may not be compelled 
through bodily weakness to play the coward in war or on 
any other occasion This is what is done by those who have 
the means, and those who have the means are the rich , their 
children begin education soonest and leave off latest When 
they have done with masters, the state again compefs them 
to learn the laws, and live after the pattern which they fur- 
nish, and not after their own fancies , and just as in learning 
to write, the writing-master first draws lines with a style for 
the use of the young beginner, and gives him the tablet and 
makes him follow the hnes, so the city draws the laws, which 
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were the invention of good lawgivers who were of old time , 
these aie given to the young man, in order to gigtde him in 
his conduct whethei as luler or luied, and he who trans 
grosses them is to be correcteQ, or, in othei words', called to 
account, which is a term used not only in your country, but 
also in many others ” 

The Content of Greek Education Gymnastics — The most 
striking contrast between Greek and modem education is 
found, not m its organization, but m its content, especially in 
the importance given to gymastics In the period of school 
life from seven to sixteen, fully half — and before the fifth 
century much more than half — of the boy’s time was given 
to the palasirtfa The emtire formal education of the ephebic 
period, including the two years in the gymnasium and the two 
years’ garrison uuty, likewise consisted in physical training 
And yet from all this the Greeks got much more than mere 
physical development Moral ends were no less important 
Whole-mmdedness or temperance the control of the passions 
and the emotions by reason — was thus obtained Above all 
the coordination of thought and action, the fitting of conduc* 
to precept, of word to action, was secured through this same 
training, and there resulted that harmony between the inner 
thought life and the outer life of conduct which formed the 
idbal of the Greeks 

Games and physical contests were not indulged in haphaz 
aid as with the modern youth, nor participated in by the few 
for the entertainment of the many Nor were the standards 
of excellence the same as modem ones Success consisted 
not so much in the winnmg of the contest as in the evidence 
given of the proper form of the exercise, the graceful and 
dignified carriage, the control of temper, and of skill Run- 
ning races were usually held in the sand or with lighted 
torches, so that it can be seen that speed alone was not the 
test, and the great variety of forms of wrestling indicates 
that muscular stiength was not the chief quahfication, nor 
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development of it the aim x\bove all other exercises, espe- 
cially above those f^rms that called for display of mere force, 
were prized such games as called for quickness of perception 
and evidcffce of courage or “pluck” Succeeding the games 
of little children there were used a great variety of games 
with the ball, and of contests in lunning, together with a 
multitude of childien’s games and simple forms of exeicises 
or calisthenics In the schools these exercises were organized 
into a moie definite couise of study called the fentathlon 
This included in succession, jumping, running, throwing the 
discus, throwing the spear, and wrestling Wrestling devel- 
oped into boxing, with the open palms of the hands, and into 
the panoatiiim This latter was a combination ^^boxing and 
wrestling in which hands and feetf in fact any means of 
discomfiting one’s opponent, might be usec^ At Athens, 
however, this was reserved foi the older boys and was always 
under strict conti ol of the gymnastic teachers or directors 
The various foi ms of leaping developed a power of concen- 
tration of energy, as did the short r-^ns Both brought about 
a general muscular development of the entire body, general 
agility, and an increased capacity of the lungs The long 
races resulted in power of endurance Discus throwing and 
javelin casting were especially designed as arm exercises, 
though no form of exercise so developed poise and symmetry, 
the complete coordination in physical development, as did dis- 
cus throwing This is evidenced in Greek statuary Javelin 
throwing also trained in precision of eye and hand It was 
in the great variety of forms of wrestling that their training 
culminated, for in this were combined the excellencies of all 
the former exercises together with a definite training in 
moral qualities Nowhere else was there such a demand for 
agility, for concentration of energy, for endurance, for supple- 
ness, for quickness of perception, for ingenuity, for the con- 
trol of temper, for the entire subjection of the passions to the 
control of reason This senes of exercises was used in public 
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contests as a means of successively eliminating the greater 
number of competitors until the final contest wa'j determined 
by the wrestling match To these forms of exercise are to 
be added two otheis in universal use, — swimming and hunt 
mg The former was an accomplishment of every Gieek 
hoy, ^ while hunting was very generally indulged in as a form 
of training for the oldei youth that should bring out all of the 
meiits aimed at through the pentathlon, m addition to the 
emphasised gave to individual initiative Hunting, however, 
on account of the unfavoiable situation in a thickly populated 
and level countiy, could not be indulged in to the extent it 
was at Spaita Consequently the formal exercises assumed a 
veiy muchjpore prominent place at Athens than among the 
Spaitans, who lathei looked down upon the exercises of the 
palaestra and gvmnasmm as effeminate 

Music, to be undei stood in a much btoader sense than is 
given in the modem meaning of the teim, constituted the 
second poition of the Greek curriculum “ Gymnastic for the 
body, music for the soul,''’ was their conception of an educa- 
tion Music m this sense included all that came within the 
activities piesided over by the nine Muses Hence poetiy, 
the drama, history, oratory, the sciences, as well as music in 
the more limited sense, came to be included within the scope 
of this term It is in the restricted meaning, however, that 
It formed the larger part of the education of the Greek boy 
in the earher period 

In these schools the Athenian boy from early morning til) 
sunset spent most of his time not given to the palaestra 
The earher years of childhood weie devoted to memorizing 
the Homeric poems, with the addition of portions of Hesiod, 
and later in the historic peiiod selections from the lyric and 
didactic poets Beyond this memonterwork the tasks of the 
school consisted chiefly in explaining the meaning of words, 

1 This IS in dispute See Mahafly, Old Greek Educahon, p 46 , Blummer, 
Heme Life of the Gi eeke,^ 126, vanous classical dictionaries 
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phrases, and obscure allusions Aftei a few years devoted 
to the mas^ry of this hterature, wheiein the early ideals of 
Greek life are expressed in a form that had imperishable 
influence on each succeeding geneiation, the boy was taught 
to chant these poems to an accompaniment on the lyre At 
what age this training in the use of the musical instrument 
began, is not definitely known Plato states it as thirteen, 
though whether he refers to the actual practice or to the 
regulation in his ideal state, is not clear For many genera- 
tions this constituted all of the intellectual education of the 
Athenian boy and, even aftei wilting and reading became 
common duiing the sixth century, continued to form the 
major part of it during the old Gieek peiioiA^ However 
long it might take the boy to acquire the ability to play the 
lyre, mere technical skill was never the end The task of 
the boy was similar to that of the work of the old bard 
In fact the earlier teachers were the bards or wandering 
minstrels, and thus alone early peoples, the Greeks de 
veloped their professional educato>s from a literary rather 
than from an ecclesiastical class The playing of the lyre, 
in the school sense, continued to be this improvising an 
accompaniment in harmony with the thought expressed in 
the passage repeated Here was demanded both an insight 
and understanding in the interpretation of the poem and skill 
and creative ability m the construction and perfoimance of 
Its accompaniment In both respects, there was a demand 
for individual ability and initiative, and hence there resulted 
a development of personality quite foreign to any preceding 
type of education Indeed it is to be doubted whether edu- 
cation as a process of developing creative power — power 
of expression, of initiative, and of appreciation — has ever 
been given a more fruitful form It is m this sense of the 
term that the Greeks expected and accomplished so much 
from their musical education Many generations later 
speaking of their early education, Plutarch writes — 
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“ Whoevei he be that shall give his n^md to the study of 
music in his youth, if he meet with a musical education 
proper for the forming and legulating his inclinations, he 
will be sure to applaud and embrace that which is ^noble and 
geneious, and to rebuke and blame the contiary, as well m 
other things as in what belongs to music And by that 
means he will become cleai fiom all reproachful actions, for 
now having leaped the noblest fruit of music, he may be of 
great use, not only to himself, but to the commonwealth 
while mustc teaches him to abstain fiom eveiything that is 
'indecent, both in word and deed, and to observe decorum, 
temperance, and regularity ” 
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This musical instruction was common to all Greeks, not 
alone to the Athenians, though it varied somewhat in the 
form of instrument and type of song used To the use of 
the Homeric poems the Athenians as well as the other 
Greeks added other simple songs for recital at the table and 
more elaborate choral songs for festivals and religious services 
Aristotle says that “ music was introduced by our forefathers 
for the rational enjoyment of leisure ” It was by this means, 
then, that the Greek, especially the Athenian, developed 
those forms of worth or of nobility that produced the superi- 
ority of the free man over the lower classes, and of the 
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Athenian over the citizens of other Greek states „This 
purpose is^ever lost sight of Music develops not only this 
power of appreciation and expression but it produces as well 
a haimony of soul corresponding to the harmony of the body 
produced by gymnastics In this connection Plato says, 
“ Haimony is not regarded by him who intelligently uses the 
Muses as given by them with a view to irrational pleasuie, 
but with a view to the inharmonical couise of the soul and as 
an ally for the purpose of reducing this into haimony and 
agreement with itself ” 



Reverse or Same Vase 


From this point of view it was that the Greek philosophers, 
notably Plato, in then theoiies of education, held that the 
state should most rigidly control the musical education of 
children through the selection of the song, the instrument 
to be used, and the character of the music This indeed was 
the practice of the Greek states in this earliei period 

The two accompanying illustrations of the music school are 
taken from a vase painting dating from about 450 b c by the 
Athenian aitist Duns On each side of the vase there are 
five people , two pupils, two masters, and a pedagogue who 
has accompanied the boy to his master and remains to look on. 
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to assist, or merely to return home with t|je boy It probably 
IS an exigency of the representation of the artist, that each 
boy has a mastei, for we know that a single master had many 
pupils, though most of the instruction, save in the chorus, was 
individual On the one side the boy in one figme is learning 
to play the lyre, in accompaniment with his master, each 
having an instrument, m the other figure, he is repeating 
a portion of a poem which the master holds in book or scroll 
foim On the othei side, the boy is either learning to sing, 
or IS repeating a poem to the accompaniment by the master 
on the flute, or is learning to play the flute , m the other 
figure instruction m writing is lepresented, the master holding 
in his hands A titptych or folded wax tablets, and either cor- 
recting an exeicise or setting a model On the wall are hung 
musical instruments, flute cases, rolls and satchels for books, 
and on each wall a cylix or drinking cup like that from which 
the illustrations are taken 

Reading, w? iting, and the liteipry element of education are 
thus included in the work^of the mlisic school Reading and 
writing were introduced into the schools about 600 b c , but 
long before this the Homeric poems were taught orally, as they 
continued to be afterwards Through this means the Homeric 
ideals entered more thoroughly into the life of the Athenians 
than into that of any other of the Gieek peoples Filling a 
function similar to that performed by the 'Bible in the educa- 
tion of our own people in earlier generations, the Ihad and 
Odyssey furnished them moral guidance, aesthetic inspira- 
tion, and practical direction for every need in life To the 
Greek these poems were but little less the work of inspi- 
ration than the Bible to the Hebrew and the Christian, 
similarly, when made the basis of their education, this lit- 
erature was the souice of all the arts and sciences Though 
they contained much that could not but be of detriment in 
the moral education of the young, the explanation and use of 
such passages were much the same as that made in case of 
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similai passages in the Bible On account of this influence, 
however, Pkto woul3 eliminate the use of the poets altogether 
This, however, was an extreme view and was called forth 
by the facT: that actual piactfce had, by Plato’s time, gone 
quite to the other extreme The simple unified educational 
piocess connected wholly with the Homeric hteiature, pro 
ducing as it did, by the close of the fifth century b c , a people 
that has few equals in intellectual acuteness, in aesthetic ap 
preciation, in creativeness, in breadth of view, cfnd in the 
capacity for higher enjoyment in life, was supplemented 
toward the end of ‘■his period by an extensive use of other 
liteiary mateiial, especially the works of the gnomic and 
lyric poets, such as those of Simonides and Sappho, and by 
the eai ly di amatic writings These flew poets introduced new 
types of songs and declamations To the, extent that this 
occiyred during the period of the old education, it must be 
remembered that this literatuie was of the highest type that 
has ever been produced, and that foi generations preceding 
our own time it has been considered the veiy best material 
that the entire history of mankind has evolved for educa- 
tional purposes But so far as the fundamental ideals of the 
people are concerned, they continued to be found in and 
presented to each succeeding generation through the Homeric 
epics , 

The full development of this literary element is the domi- 
nant characteristic of the succeeding period Reading and 
writing are thus incidental The higher moral results of this 
education were obtained in no small degree without their 
assistance through the possession of the literature, trans- 
mitted by the spoken word The processes of leading and 
writing were acquired much as they are with us, or h^ve been 
until recent times The ordinary alphabetical and syllabic 
methods were used But m reading there was ipuch more of 
educational value than with us because of the important 
training in power of discrimination or in judgment m the use 
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of accent, and similarly, since the words y^ere written continu 
ously without a break, in the separation of one^ord from 
anothei Likewise there was no punctuation, so that it was 
necessary that the child should get the idea in order that the 
reading might even be intelligible After some years of this 
practice, much emphasis was placed on beautiful reading, 
preparatory to further work in declamation 

Arithmetic, other branches of mathematics and drawing, 
were not fntioduced until later So from such simple ma- 
terials — poetry and music — were obtained these educational 
results, great though simple in then harmony 

Dancing remains as the one element in the old Gieek cur- 
riculum yet to be mentioned This might have been included 
under gymnastics, but it is more than physical exercise and 
training In a way it might have been included under music, 
for it is but the expression through rhythmical motioa of 
harmony of thought It differed from modern dancing in 
several respects Since it was t]ie ihythmical movement of 
the whole body, there wa? much moi e of exercise leading to 
harmonious physical development Since it was chiefly 
religious or civic or military in its character, its aim was 
not merely the pleasure of the individual Having these 
social motives, it possessed a thought content as well as an 
ennotional one and a moial outcome as well as an aesthetic 
one Such dancing for the most part was perfoi med in com- 
panies, civic processions, military drill, or religious worship, 
or at least in preparation for these, so that it was a training 
m harmonious action with others Dancing was the union of 
the harmony of thought and emotional experience expiessed 
through music, and the haimony of physical development 
produce*d through gymnastics Continuing the quotation 
from Plato given on page 93, regarding the purpose of music 
in education, comes this statement concerning the purpose of 
dancing “and rhythm was given by them (the Muses) for 
the same purpose, on account of the u regular and graceless 
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wayb which prevail among mankind generally, and to help 
us agams|) them ” f]im «« 

The Moral Pmpose of Greek Education is thus indicated by 
the results they hoped to gam foi the use of each element of 
its content The quotation just given piesents this moral 
influence as the purpose of dancing Theie has already been 
noted the fact that the gymnastic education was designed to 
produce certain moral results, such as control of temper and 
the general subjection of the passions to reason, tRat through 
this training, patience, endurance, fortitude, courage, loyalty, 
devotion, and a consideration for the lights of others were to 
be developed Concerning the moral ends of the musical 
education, a sentence from the description of Protagoias will 
bear repeating “They (the music teachers) make rhythm 
and harmony familiar to the souls of boys, that they may 
groy more gentle, and graceful, and harmonious, and so be 
of service both in woids and deeds , for the whole life of man 
stands in need of grace an^ harmony ” This entire speech, 
which Plato puts in the mouth oT the Sophist, is an argu- 
ment to prove that viitue is teachable because the whole 
purpose of Greek education, as organized in then schools, is 
virtue P i 

Such religious training as the Athenian boy received, aside 
from that given in the training for public religious services, 
wherein both hymns, choral dances, and elaborate ceremonial 
procedure found place, he got in the worship of the house- 
hold gods In one sense all of this training in the school 
and the home had a religious bearing, since even the athletic 
contests weie in honor of the gods, but in anothei sense, as 
a differentiated interest m life and one connected largely with 
th^ life to come, the religious element played little pa’rt in the 
Greek boy’s education Less directly connected with religion 
than with most peoples, the moral education of the Greek 
adopted one other means quite unique By the direct associ- 
ation of the boy with an adult, as a child with the pedagogue 
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and as a youth with the “ inspirer,” the Greeks brought about 
m a most practical way the moral education of'^he young 
Subject to great dangers and abuses, this custom was never 
theless productive of great results While the pedagogue 
was usually a slave and hence often, though not necessarily, 
of inferior character, yet the moial conduct of the boy was 
carefully controlled On the other hand, the relationship 
established later in life, while not so universal at Athens as 
at Sparta, *was purely a voluntary one and established what 
the Greeks considered to be the only true bond between 
teacher and pupil, — sympathy concerning moral aspirations 
and mutual affection and affinity Thus while the gymnastic 
and music teacher could give the boy the elements of these 
branches, the truly educative process, that connected more 
directly with tha shaping of moral character, had to be based 
upon other than economic grounds Though all his teacjiers 
united in giving him dignity of bearing and of breeding, 
becoming manners, grace of conijuct, modesty, reveience for 
elders, and respect for la^s, these special teachers furnished 
him a direct model for the formation of character which the 
boy must approximate through conscious and unconscious 
^itation acquired through constant association 

The Method of Greek Education finds in this custom its 
chief characteristic So far as their education was an imi- 
tation it was not, as with the Oriental, an imitation of fixed 
form or dead custom, but of a hving model, possessed of 
strong personality and stimulating to the development and 
expression of indmduahty 

So far as it was a direct inculcation of certain qualities, it 
was by the immediate example of these virtues lived by the 
teacher ( For the Greek boy education always had an attain- 
able aim, since he possessed a concrete, definite model by 
which to shape his character and direct his conduct l Educa 
; tion was not a formal, lifeless process, but a living of a type of 
if ife full of activity and pleasure, of expression of self and of 
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attempt at concrete^forms of virtue made real to him through 
the conduc^ of an “ inspirer ” 

At the jiresent time, when so much emphasis is laid upon 
expression, or the constructive and doing side in education, 
one other aspect of Greek method is of special significance 
Greek education wasJEirst of a ll a doing, only in the second 
place a learning process Eaily action was shaped directly 
by authority J ust as our schools devote most of their time 
to the shaping of the child’s ideas by authority, so, too, the 
Greek schools devoted their effoits to the shaping of conduct 
In these schools the boy learned to run races, to jump, to 
wrestle, to excel in physical exercise and contests, to play 
the harp, to recite poetiy to the accompaniment of the harp, 
to read and declaim, to dance It is all “ a doing,” — a forma- 
tion of habits of action Only afterward does it become a 
learsing When the habit is once formed by exercise, train- 
ing must be followed by instruction in ordei to make the 
habit permanent by making it rational Instruction then 
aims to replace arbitrary authority* with reason as the basis 
of vn tuoiisconduct Instruction thus produces this harmony 
between the inner life and the outward action The relation 
between instruction and activity or expression, as developed 
in modern education, is thus reversed The Greeks held to 
the apostolic doctrine that if one does the deed, the knowl- 
edge of doctrine will follow The relation of these two 
fundamentals to Greek thought is expressed by Aristotle, 
basing it, as he does, upon the >et more fundamental quality 
of birth, or good breeding, in this passage — 

“ There are three things which make men good and viAu- 
ous these are nature, habit, reason In the first plaCe, every 
one must be born a man and not some other animal , in the 
second place, he must have a certain character, both of body 
and soul But some qualities there is no use in having at 
birth, for they are altered by habit, and there are some gifts 
of nature which may be turned by habit to good or bad. 
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Most animals lead a life of nature, althj)Ugli in lesser par 
ticulars some are influenced by habit as well . Man has 
reason, m addition, and man only Wherefore nature, habit, 
leason must be in haimony with one another (foi they do not 
always agree) , men do many things against habit and nature, 
if reason persuades them that they ought We have already 
determined what natures are likely to be most easily moulded 
by the hands of the legislator All else is the work of educa- 
tion , we learn some things by habit and some by instruction ” 

The Results of Old Greek Education on state and on individ- 
ual cannot be adequately described m brief terms It may be 
summed up by stating that the Greek culture of the fifth cen- 
tury B c was its product Heie before individualism has 
gained full sway, but while peisonality finds fiee and full 
expression in the service of the community, the highest 
development of fhe individual under the full control of insti- 
tutional life finds one of its richest expressions in histbry 
Nevertheless the limitation of Greek civilization previously 
mentioned must be borne jp mind*’ while Athens had become 
a democracy, but a small portion of the population, one tenth 
at most, came within the qualification foi citizenship Slaves 
and the non-Athenians had no portion m this Again, those 
customs of the Greeks, such as exposure of infants, cruelty to 
slaves and captives, subjection of women, and others quite as 
repugnant to modern ideas, were decided limitations But of 
the free population itself, of the general status of society, the 
following estimate of Professor Mahaffy is well within the 
limits of sober modern appreciation — 

“No doubt the Athenian pubhc was by no means so 
learned as we modems are, they were ignorant of many 
sciences,' of much history — in short, of a thousand results 
of civilisation, which have since accrued But in civilisation 
itself, in mental power, in quickness of comprehension, in 
correctness of taste, m accuracy of judgment, no modern 
nation, however well instructed, has been able to equal by 
laboured acquirements the inborn genius of the Greeks Let 
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me add that no mq|dern theology has taught higher and purer 
moral notions than those of ^schylus and his school, devel- 
oped aftemards by Sociates and Plato ” 

A stable, free, and vigorous social organization was devel- 
oped, the first in which stability is not purchased at the 
price of the suppression of the individual Individuality 
found expression in almost all those forms of activity that 
are valued in modern life as interests that arg worthy of 
man’s fullest devotion The Greeks possessed the ability, 
rare among the most favored modern nations, of using the 
ordinary activities of life or the services necessaiy to society 
for the development of the individuality of its citizens Evi- 
denced in every phase of then life, this characteristic was 
nowhere more strikingly expressed than in the games and 
gymnastic exeicises There was nothing corapulsoiy about 
thdfee contests in games between the vaiious Greek states or 
the citizens of a given state They were of no piactical value 
to the state, or even to th« citize|i They formed no prep- 
aration for war or for any immediate service to the state 
They were but expressions of the peisonality of the citizen 
Through them the individual declared his fieedom fiom the 
’ limitations imposed upon man by nature and indicated his 
’ superiority over his fellows For this he received no reward 
save the plaudits of the multitude and the esteem of *his 
associates due to one who had thus achieved some form of 
personal excellence 

In place of the extremely realistic interpretation of the 
elements of virtue or nobihty characteiistic of the earlier 
ages, by the close of this period, and as a product of its 
education, worth has become a purely moral quality While 
noble birth and wealth continue in ordinary thought to be a 
presupposition of virtue, in their highest thought it transcends 
all material qualifications Euripides, one of the gieatest 
products of this century and of this education, expresses this 
view m his Electra — 
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“There is no plummet line to measurei excellence, for the 
vaiying natures of men confuse our reckoning (pft have I 
seen the son of an honourable father nothing worth, anct 
again good children sprung frctn evil parents , I Bave seen 
leanness m the soul of the iich, and a large heart in the body 
of the poor How then can we surely discriminate the good ? 
Is It by the test of wealth Then should we indeed employ 
an unjust judge Is it by poverty But this too has its 
weakness, and makes men mean by its necessities Shall I 
take the test of arms ? Who, looking to the array of battle 
could testify to real worth ^ It is better to leave these things 
undetermined , for here is a man, not great among his fellows 
noi supported by the piide of family, yet he has been found 
among the ciowd a man of the most sterling worth Will 
not ye learn wisdom, that speculate full of vain theoi les, and 
will ye not judge men bjrpersonal experience, and the noble 
by their characteis?” 

NEW GREEK EDUCATION TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 
Character of the Period — The old Greek education resulted 
during the fifth century b c in a brilliant period of peisonal 
achievement and national progress which has never been 
surpassed in history The culmination of this period WdS 
the Age of Pericles During and immediately preceding 
this period, the highest products of Greek civilization were 
attained In politics such men as Themistocles and Pericles 
controlled her destinies, m art the work of Phidias and 
Myron and the construction of the Parthenon are evidences 
of their taste and their achievement Herodotus and Thucyd- 
ides laid the foundation of the science, though to the Greeks 
It was an art, of historical writing The tragic drama reached 
its perfection m the work of ^schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and comedy in the plays of Aristophanes In 
every aspect of human activity and human thought there was 
a similar endeavor at creation and an achievement that is 
beyond comparison with that of preceding historic periods 
But this period of fruition was as well one of transition and 
of origins While the old education laid the foundation for 
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these achievement'j, it was insufficient to meet the demands 
of the tiroes and altogether inadequate for future needs 
The life of this period made so much greater demands upon 
the individual and offered so much greater opportunities for 
personal achievement, that it demanded an education suited 
to the period, — one wherein the chief emphasis was laid 
upon individual development rather than upon service to 
the city state and wheiein the mdividual was not merged in 
the citizen The answer to this demand was the’ new Greek 
Education 

Transitional Forces — Theie were at work in Greek society 
during the fifth century a number of forces that need to be 
mentioned for us to understand the nature of the new Greek 
education Some of them may be" considered as causes of 
the new education, some of them, at least to an extent, as a 
result all were a part of the same general change in the 
character of life 

Political — The most fundamental of these causal changes 
was political Toward the close (Jf the sixth century the old 
aristocratic constitution of Solon was replaced (509 b c ) by 
the democratic one of Clisthenes, which admitted to citizen- 
ship all the free inhabitants of Attica These now served m 
the popular law couits or assemblies Many of the officers 
were to be chosen by lot as in the case of the modern ] i^ry 
To the popular assembly was given the power to oshaciee, 
or banish by secret ballot, any citizen considered dangerous 
to the public welfare Under this system of free govern- 
ment the political power, the material piosperity, and the 
culture of the citizens increased with rapid strides Under 
this government, too, the hordes of the Persians weie over- 
come in the short period from 500-479 b c , with thd result of 
enhancing the prestige of Athens, the power of the people 
and of increasing the demands for opportunities for indi 
vidual effort and achievement These demands were partly 
met by the greater concessions to the democracy made by 
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Pericles The growth of democracy had ^been the triumph 
of the trading and commercial classes, who wei cj now pos 
sessed of the rights of citizensh^, with the lesult of„ opening 
up a gieat variety of new opportunities for individual advance 
Leisure time with its lesulting opportunities now came to 
depend upon wealth Wealth which could be acquired by 
all with the requisite ability, and the attending privileges of 
citizenship were no longer the possession of a class restricted 
in numbers and in initiative 

A further change of fundamental character grew out of 
the successful leadeiship of Athens during the Persian wars 
in the formation of the Delian league (477 b c ) At the 
close of the war this league was converted into what 
amounted to an empire, and the treasuries of the league 
were converted into funds used by the city of Athens for 
its own glorification In the period between the close of ^he 
Persian War and the opening of the war between Athens and 
Sparta, the democracy of Athens, was the imperial master 
of all the surrounding cities and island states of the ^gean 
and of the Ionian states of Asia Minoi This mastery was 
not gained by force but by statesmanship , and by diplomacy 
this leadership was kept In the management of these 
affairs, in the determination of policies in the assemblies, in 
th» control and disbursement of the funds there was called 
for by the Athenian state an entirely new type of woith in 
the citizen The pohtical skill and argumentative and per 
suasive ability that hitherto had found scope only m the 
council and the assemblies and courts of restricted powers, 
now found a field for exercise if not world-wide in extent at 
least possessing all the inherent possibihties for developing 
the powers of pohtical leadership and statecraft found in 
complex modern societies The old education had afforded 
no preparation tc>r this new life 

Social and Economic — Through the leadership m the Per 
Sian War and in the Delian league, Athens had now become 
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the head of the common brotherhood of the Greek people 
In the growtig mteichange of ideas, disseminated by traders, 
by political embassies, by tra-^elers, who now became veiy 
numerous, and by an altogether new class of teachers, — the 
sophists, — that now came to possess formidable influence, 
this common brotherhood was cemented But it is a com 
munity of ideas and of social life which results in the coming 
centuries in a common Greek civilization no longei peculiar 
to Athens or to chosen cities, but to the race as a whole At 
the same time the political unity and even political indepen- 
dence is lost through most disgraceful civil strifes and local 
wars, until the old idgime is replaced by a unity in govern- 
ment imposed from without 

This merging of Athenian life into the greater unity of a 
Greek life as a whole, this extension of the economic inter 
ests leading to a toleration of foieign traders and an increas 
mg tendency upon the part of Athenian citizens to visit 
foreign marts, this sending of embassies, and the new custom 
among the Athenians of visiting foreign or other Grecian 
lands for mere curiosity’s sake, led to a much broader tolei- 
ance of novel ideas and strange practices than had ever been 
the case before Tolerance of new ideas led to criticism of 
old ones, and finally to modification or rejection of much that 
had been characteristic or even fundamental m previous 
periods Athens, from being a conservative, isolated town, 
now became a community situated in “the highway of the 
world,” and a meeting ground for all novel ideas That 
there was a breaking up of old customs, and that the consei 
vative forces were aghast at the revolution, is not to be mar 
veled at 

Literary — A change that is not so much a cause as it is 
an indication of the deep-seated modifications in the thought 
life of the Athenian people, is to be found in the chaiactei 
of their literature The earlier half of the fifth century was 
dominated in literature by the tragedy This foim of the 
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drama dealt with fundamental ethical, ^ocial, and religious 
problems , its characters were the gods and mythucal heroes , 
its form was that of the highest art , its occasion was that of 
religious worship The problem underlying all tragedy was 
that of the conflict between duty and interest so that its 
very nature indicates that the pioblem fundamental to the 
education of the new period had become a conscious one m 
their ethical thought before it became a practical one in the 
field of educational endeavor Opposed to the older concep- 
tion of the duty of the individual to subordinate his interests 
to those of the state, the characteristic of the new Greek 
education was this greater emphasis upon personal interests 
The dominance of comedy in the lattei half of the century is 
of yet greater significance, for in its satire on the pretensions, 
the shams, the follies, the extravagances, and the corruption 
common to every phase of life, it indicates that m real life 
self-interest had won the victory ovei duty Since the new 
education was but a coi responding emphasis on individualism, 
this change in literature paralleled the one in education 
The comedy deals with problems or incidents in the daily life 
of the people, — of domestic unhappiness, of the relation of the 
sexes, of political corruption, of educational formalism and 
pretense its characters are those of real life its treatment 
is of the freest, lending itself to great exaggeration whether 
it upholds the old and ridicules the new or the reverse, its 
function IS to instruct and amuse Thus it loses much of its 
religious character Other forms of art indicate the same 
change The seventy and grandeur of the early art of the 
Greeks gives place m the transitional period to ^a studied 
grace , ^and when the ideas of the new period are fully tri- 
umphant, a perfection in the beauty of form in turn degen- 
erates into a mere study of effect and of adornment 
Moral and Rehgtous — This change in the drama and in 
art indicates a corresponding one in morals and religion 
The moral customs of the Greeks had found a partial basis 
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m the authority of tlie gods of the old mythology, spiritual 
ized as they*had been in the course of time This religion, 
while not ^0 fundamental to, their social structure as the 
religions of Oiiental societies or even as their own earlier 
genetic religion, yet furnished certain support for their state, 
for the sanctity of the family, and foi the obligation to live a 
life not of ease, self-indulgence, or even self-aggiandizement, 
but of devotion to the common good With the rejection of 
their old mythology and the meie formal letention of the wor- 
ship of the household gods, the veiy basis for the morality of 
the old genetic type was gone, and there was no corresponding 
development of lationality sufficient for the multitude to re- 
place the basis of a moral life In t|ie later tragedy, in the 
comedy, and m the didactic poets the foitunes of men are no 
longer determined, as in the early diama and the still earlier 
epics? by the interposition of the gods or the will of heaven 
Natural causes and human calculation now replace the le- 
hgious basis of morality The Gieeks, as a people, never 
found any connection between the life to come and conduct in 
this life, now, with the removal of all piesent interposition 
of the gods in the life of man, there developed that complete 
divorce of morality from religion that gave the new teacheis of 
any religion or any moral creed an oppoitunity that was not 
neglected Extreme skepticism and unreasoned conseivatisrif 
come into conflict, with no question as to where the ultimate 
victoiy would lie Skepticism in belief leads to freedom, even 
license, m conduct The new teachers, becoming specifically 
teachers of morals, reject altogethei the old basis of morality, 
and along with that many of the traditional standaids As 
a consequence, the ordeiliness, the dignity, the giavi,ty, the 
devotion to the public need of the old Greek life is replaced 
by a greater frivolity of disposition, a disposition to place per- 
sonal gratification above public service, and a general tendency, 
evidenced even in the views of the poets, to reject the old 
moral ideas and even to hold that the immoral cause of 
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action has often much to be said in favor when judged 
from the purely rational point of view « 

Philosophical — One othei phase of the change in the 
thought life of the times is to be noted, since it foims 
an integral part of the general educational change Since 
the mythological tales of the earlier poets, even when inter 
preted thiough rationalistic principles as purely allegorical, 
no longer offered a sufficient logical basis for the belief of 
the times, the higher thought of the Greeks — their phi- 
losophy — had been directed toward finding some explana- 
tion of the material universe, its origin, its constituent 
elements, its forces, and its relation to man In time these 
explanations offered by Anaximandei, Heracleitus, Zeno, the 
Atomists, etc , were cast aside as unworthy of acceptance 
by the new school of thought The new teacheis, the 
sophists, followed to a considerable extent by the philoso- 
phers, Socrates and Plato, looked upon the whole piocedure 
of the ancient philosophers with skeptical eyes Some of 
these found the desii ed explanation in a noumenal existence, — 
in a series of forms back of the phenomenal worlds To the 
sophists, who questioned all things, such knowledge of the 
material universe was impossible and the search for it un- 
profitable It IS in connection with such discussions, that 
^orgias posited that nothing exists , or even if it did exist. 
It could not be known , or if existent and knowable, it could 
not be communicated to others 

It IS evident that the old philosophy, dealing with such 
subjects as it did, was unable to furnish any basis for con- 
duct 'or give any practical preparation for the needs of life 
With J:he rejection of the religious basis of morality the 
demand now made upon philosophy was to furnish a guide 
to conduct, — a basis for the practical life The new thought 
in its search for truth turned its attention inward, and in the 
thought life attempted to determine the nature of reality 
The sophists held that “ man was the measure of all things , ” 
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that IS, that the test^f truth, of reality, and the very nature 
of knowledge was altogether subjective and hence that these 
fundamentals were after all but relative The later phi- 
losophers were not content with this superficial judgment 
but took up the inquiry and pushed it further The new 
tendency m thought — the direction of attention toward the 
universe of ideas and emotions, instead of the mere specu- 
lative attempt to interpret a pnort the nature of the material 
universe — is the feature of the times to be noted here 
From this tendency came the formulation of the problems 
that yet remain the fundamentals of philosophy, fiom it 
also came the formulation of the sciences of ethics, of logic, 
and of the earliest conscious attempts to work out the solu 
tion oi the fundamental educational problem The develop- 
ment of free personahty under moral law, giving widest scope 
to individuality along with the fullest acknowledgment of 
obligation to one’s fellows through institutional life, consti- 
tutes this problem in education as also in ethics Before 
discussing the statement of this problem as made by the 
Greeks, a further account of the transition to the new 
education is desirable 

The Demands upon Education made by these social changes, 
political, economic, ethical, literary, and the like, were two- 
fold There was first a demand for greater freedom for thcr 
individual in action and thought to correspond with this 
growth of freedom in the political sphere Second, there 
was a demand for a training or an education that would 
enable the individual to take advantage of the unprece- 
dented opportunities for peisonal aggrandizement- and 
achievement There was now demanded ability to discuss 
all sorts of social, political, economic, and scientific or meta 
physical questions , to argue in public in the market place 
or in the law courts , to declaim in a formal manner upon 
almost any topic, to amuse or even instruct the populace 
upon topics of interest or questions of the day, to take 
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part in the many diplomatic emba&sie^ and pohtical mis 
sions of the times, — the ability, in fact, to shinesi in a demo 
cratic society much like our own and to control the votes 
and command the approval of an intelligent populace where 
the function of printing pi ess, telegiaph, railroad, and all 
modern means of communication were peiformed through 
public speech and private discourse, and where the legal, 
ecclesiastical, and other professional classes of teachers did 
not exist The Athenian state made no provision whatever 
for highei intellectual training of a foimal kind, but it did 
offer opportunity for this in the freedom it gave the individ- 
ual during the period of his tiaining in the gymnasium, and 
after the military training of the ephebic period No means, 
however, existed m Athenian society as organized under 
the old rdgime for giving to the individual such training as 
would provide for peisonal achievement in place of, civic 
service Such instrumentalities now appealed in the form of 
a new class of teachers, the sopkisti 
The Sophists have lonf been considered as teachers of im- 
morality who were responsible for the disintegrating tenden- 
cies in Greek thought and the demoralizing tendencies in 
Greek life m the period we are now considering Even yet 
a sophist IS defined as “an impostrous pretender to knowl- 
edge , a man who employs what he knows to be a fallacy for 
the purpose of deceit and of getting money ” Primarily by the 
work of the historian Grote, reenforced by the studies of later 
historians and philosophers such as Zeller, it has been shown 
that this view was largely due to the prejudices shown by 
Socrates and Plato against a class of teachers among whom 
they themselves were numbered, but from which they were 
distinguishable, not so much by their contemporaries as by 
later students, who detect the difference m their completed 
work from the ideas of the sophists, in certain fundamental 
characteristics to be noted hereafter 
Educationally the sophists were Greek teachers, not usu* 
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ally native Atheniaijs, who saw the defects m the existing 
organizatioa of education at Athens and offeied to the youth 
of the city the training so much in demand as a preparation 
for a careei of personal aggrandizement in the political and 
social life of the times The sophists were students of affairs 
who through wide travel and contact with Grecian and Orien- 
tal life^in many centers had picked up the current learning 
concerning natural forces and phenomena, political life, social 
institutions, and popular questions of the day, especially those 
concerning principles of conduct and morality Possessing a 
rhetorical power in formal debate and private discussion that 
was a result of a training and experience, neithei of which 
were to be obtained at Athens, these men quickly secured 
attention, built up a gieat reputation and through then will- 
ingness and ability to impart this knowledge and the rhetorical 
trainyig m its use, they soon came to exercise a tremendous 
influence in Athenian life (To be sure many of them gave 
merely a formal training l^fiat often consisted in furnish- 
ing their pupils with set speeches "upon given topics to be 
repeated upon definite occasions, such as trials befoie the 
courts, or with smait sayings and fragmentary information to 
be used whenever chance opportunity offered > Many, on the 
other hand, gave a more consistent and thorough course in 
the study of questions of the day and in the rudimentarj* 
natuial and historical sciences of the times, and a training in 
dialectic power through discussion and in rhetorical power 
through public speech For the most part, however, they 
themselves taught through formal discourse oi lecture , this 
more thorough traming was a later development Two 
characteristics rendered them especially disliked by the 
thinking Greeks, especially those of a conservative character , 
the one was the profession of their ability, as indicated by 
their title, wise men, to give information on any subject, the 
other was their demand for remuneration for their services 
With the charlatans among their number, — and they were 
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probably not a few, — this took the form^f offering to impart 
to any one any subject or any ability, if the remuineration was 
sufficient Since power in argumentation constituted the great 
desideratum, it was the boast of many of them that they could 
give one the ability to argue either side of any question with 
equal facility These two charactenstics ran counter to some 
of the fundamental and most worthy traits of old Greek life 
the former violated their principle of harmony and reverence 
and bordered on the insolent , the latter their idea that devel- 
opment of character, which was the inclusive aim of educa- 
tion, could result only where the relation between teacher and 
pupil was based upon mutual esteem and regaid and where 
the financial nexus was altogether wanting Consequently 
there arose toward the sophists a most violent antipathy ex- 
pressed by all the writers with conservative inclination, and a 
natural desire upon the part of Plato and the members pf the 
philosophical group to differentiate themselves from the 
despised class, however much .they might have in common 
with It • 

Though the sophists gave information concerning phe- 
nomena of nature, science, and society, and in fact almost all 
topics that would receive treatment in the modern newspaper 
and magazine, yet their cMef concern, because it was the 
•thief interest of the populace, was in questions of personal 
and politiSal conduct, — questions of a moral nature So 
radically did their views differ from the old Greek beliefs, 
that they were accused then and often since have been 
accused of teaching immorality Undoubtedly some of 
them, since they were wholly irresponsible, were guilty of 
holding and expressing views subversive of all the old Greek 
ideals and of the piinciples of morals commonly recog 
nized at all times But such was not their whole purpose or 
their general characteristic What they did do was to dis- 
cuss moral questions and to settle them from a point of view 
not religious and social, but so rationalistic that to the old 
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Greek it amounted to imm^orahty On the other hand, their 
moral teachJngs placed an unprecedented emphasis upon 
individuality As a class they^did not teach immorality, for 
they held no common system of views , the only idea common 
to all was that there were no such universal ideas, or standards 
of conduct, but that, in the words of Protagoras, one of the 
greatest of them, “ Man is the measure of all things ” As 
this meant the individual man, the tendency long developing 
in Greek society toward givmg individuality more and more 
emphasis in moral hfe and in the educational process, here 
finds Its culmination, for this is pure individualism 

The sophists taught, then, that the individual was to deter- 
mine his own ends in hfe, his own sjtandards of conduct in 
accomplishing these ends, the extent of his sei vices to the 
state, of his observance of the old customs and moral tiadi- 
tions,»of his sacrifice of time, and wealth, and eneigy for the 
common good Naturally many found no basis for continuing 
the old customs, and a period of great laxity and even disso 
luteness followed Many lacked the rational power to find a 
sufficient basis for moral conduct or sufiBcient moral stamina 
to observe if they believed in such The immorality of the 
sophists, then, was a negative one, to be found 111 their exalta- 
tion of the individual The individual now found a place 
distinct from and above his life as a citi7en (Fiom the poinf 
of view of the teachings of the times, this life, devoted to his 
own development and the expansion of his own personality, 
was of greater moral woith, than was one of obseivance of 
the customs wherein was dominant the morality of the city 
state and the old Greek hf^ From the point of view of the 
old Greek, the sophist tendency was an immoral one , fi 9m the 
point of view of modem thought it is seen tu be a necessary 
negative or critical stage, destruction of the old, but dealing 
the ground and even laying the foundation for the new ) At 
the worst it was in education but a practical and utilitarian 
tendency toward giving the individual full freedom m the life 
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of the times, and thus affording scope the development 
of personality Later thought was to furnish for this wider 
personality a more stable basis than could be obtained in the 
natural reaction following the rejection of the old which so 
limited and restricted the individual m the use of his own 
powers and the exercise of his own judgment At best, the 
work of the sophist which, as defined by Socrates, was to 
teach young men “to think, speak, and act” was no unworthy 
motive and no insignificant service to perfoim for the state 
Only in two respects, to which the modern world can hardly 
object, since both are accepted in modern education, can the 
sophists as a class be held to be teacheis of immorality They 
did believe that morality and wisdom could be taught theoreti- 
cally, whereas in the old Greek education these had been the 
' products of a practical training in certain activities , and they 
did hold that the basis of morality was subjective , — -v^ias to 
be found within one’s own intellectual and moral being , was 
, to be based on reason and not, the old peiiod, upon cus- 
/ tom and tradition, as revealed in their religious thought and 
institutional life Nevertheless, these very views did much to 
encourage the tendency to unrestricted indmduahsm and con- 
tributed much to the demorahzation of Athens The term 
sophist continued in use for many generations, and, even in 
the Christian centuries, continued to be apphed to the teachers 
in the universities as practically synonymous with the modern 
term professor, yet the sophist in the original sense, as a 
teacher attached to no institution and to no one locality, one 
who professed to give instruction on all subjects, was character- 
istic of only about a century We have given the date of the 
Macedonian conquest (338 b c ) as the close of this transitional 
period, since by this time the overthow of the independent 
political life of Gieece made evident the fact that individual- 
ism had conquered, and that education would no longer be 
dominated by the state However, a generation or moie 
before this time the sophists had become differentiated into 
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two much jjiore distinct classes of teachers typical of the 
cosmopolitan period of the new Greek education 
Resultiif^ Changes in Educiktion — In Higher Education 
this change is most clearly seen and may be most briefly 
stated That period in the old Greek education, from sixteen 
to eighteen, which had been devoted to physical training and 
indirectly to political training was now devoted more and more 
_^to piuely intellectual training of a higher type Much of this, 
as has already been explained, was of a purely formal char 
acter and related to the development of rhetorical powers 
In private rooms, on the street, or in the gymnasia, the 
sophist collected his body of adherents or students, imparted 
the knowledge, and gave the tramibg desired While this 
did not disarrange the old organization, it introduced a new 
phase which now received the greater attention It has been 
notecJ that the ephebic training from eighteen to twenty 
was not universal, and it is*probable that the new sophist 
tiaming, since it oifered a far mors practical training than 
the old, drew largely from the ephebes ^ Certainly m the 
period following, that of young manhood, the sophists found^ 
a yet greater opportunity and drew to their private schools 
many who had entered the state of full citizenship [ The 
veiy fact that these private schools could obtain Such a, 
hold IS an evidence that individual interests were then 
followed to an extent altogether unknown in the preceding 
period Within a century these new motives controlling 
education became so generally accepted that the earlier type 
of teacher, moved by desire of gam and the attainment of a 
reputation based upon intellectual ability and success, — 
motives wholly legitimate with the modern teacher but" much 
in question then, — had developed from this irregular type of 
instructor into a definite teaching profession 

In content the transition from the old Greek to the new 
Greek education is evidenced by many changes In this 
higher education of an intellectual character, it has been 
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seen that literature, or literary training ''at least, formed the 
basis But It IS literature in a different sense, for it is 
literature now studied from the point of view of form rather 
than of content and intended for use fiom the point of view 
of pleasing and persuading the multitude rather than fiom 
that of instiucting it in tiaditional moral ways To the 
sophists IS due the formulation of the grammatical and 
rhetoricah study of language and literature Much of their 
instruction related to the choice of words, the proper forma- 
tion of phrases — to grammatical structure and rhetorical 
effect Most of the more important sophists wrote treatises 
on grammar 

In the Palcestia and>^ Music School — The content of the 
lower schools also underwent a change The tendency of 
sophistic teaching to develop in the pupils self assei tive- 
ness, a love of pleasuie, glibness of speech, and ev^n an 
unscrupulousness of conduct, hnds its effects in turn in the 
education of childien <, The Same emphasis upon foimal 
literature, and hence an mcieasing tendency to introduce the 
later didactic poets, offering opportunity for hair splitting 
discussions, the tendency to introduce new musical instru- 
ments, the cithera with a greater number of strings, the flute 
^and other wind instruments, or at least more complicated 
ones , the use of new types of music, such as the Lydian and 
Phrygian airs, aiming more at the subjective, pleasurable 
effect , the use of the warm bath , the relaxation of the 
severity of the physical framing, — all these go to show a 
greater love of ease, an effort after pleasure, an attempt to 
please the individual and to allow him to gratify his own 
1 desires The extent to which each of these changes wuld- 
develop individualism to the detriment of the old rigidly 
moral training is evident While it is not safe to accept 
unreservedly the interpretation of the Greek comic poets nor 
to rely solely upon them for the facts of the time, yet with 
careful allowances for the purpose and the occasion of the 
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writing, no better deiscnption of the contrast between the old 
and the new' education is to be found than in the controversy 
between tl^e Just and Unjugf Causes in The Clouds ol 
Aristophanes This argument, at least, typifies the position 
of the conservative Greek, as he sees the piactices of his 
boyhood and the moral ideals of his manhood going to decay 
In Method — The changes in method have alieady been*' 
suggested With an increased emphasis upon study of form, 
with the growing importance of intellectual acuteness in dis- 
crimination between words, with the enlarged rewards for 
mere showy effectiveness, the old emphasis of training in 
moral habit as the basal part of education is replaced by the 
exaltation of instruction — the giving of the theory — into 
the place of prominence All education becomes moie liter- 
aiy and hence moie theoietical Instruction in grammar 
and rhetoric, soon to be followed by instruction in other 
subjects, leverscs the old order of method and makes of then 
education a piocess of theon^tical instuiction Evident, too, 
is the change in method of gymnastic training from one 
wherein the aim is to hai denand drill men for practical seiviccs 
to the state, to one wherein the aim is a life of meie resthetic 
enjoyment Education becomes moie distinctly a school 
process looking towaid intellectual and practical, that is, 
individual, ends ” 

The Results of the New Education, both in the century of 
tiansition and in the following peiiod of complete dominance, 
were naturally of a twofold character If one looks solely 
upon the darker side and is guided by the strictures of Plato, 
Aristophanes, and the conservatives, as are some historians, 
such as Cuitius, it is a period of extiavagance in custq^ms, of 
license m action and of skepticism, 11 reverence, and anaichy in 
belief If, on the other hand, one tempeis the views of these 
critics by what is gained infeientially from their own writ- 
ings and more directly from wnters less renowned, as is done 
by Grote (Chapter 67), it is a period of the greatest enlight 
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enment m opinions, of moderation m polif y, and of attainment 
in all the higher aspirations of life In fact, as character- 
istic of a period of greatest freedom, both results may be ti ue 
With its attendant benefits and its unavoidable evils the 
absolute freedom of learning and of teaching, the “ Lern- und 
Lehrfreiheit,” which is the ideal of modern higher educa- 
tion, was an actual realization in this period Such evils are 
the necessary puce to be paid for such blessings With 
Athens, however, since such freedom attended not only 
learning and thought, but pi evaded in the world of moral 
conduct, of political activities and of the religious life as well, 
the cost was a heavy one and was paid to the uttei most On 
the one hand, it is true that the democracy was swayed by 
its passions , that prejudice instead of justice conti oiled in the 
law courts , that the sycophants swarmed and worked their 
unworthy trade to the demoralization of social life, thaf- vices 
loathsome to modern ideas prevailed, that scoffing irrever- 
ence replaced the sedate faith, of the earlier periods, that 
youth exulted in a flippant independence and a supercilious 
agnosticism , that family morality decayed , that the pur^iit 
of riches, with its attendant extravagance, now became chai- 
acteristic, and that m every phase of life, as a lesult of this 
freedom given to the individual, there was evident a license 
‘*in conduct and an indifference to the old moral ideals such as 
to shock both the conservative holding tenaciously to the views 
of the older period and the student of the present who, be- 
cause one unconsaously feels the perspective of the piesent 
but can acquire only with great labor that of the past, is prone 
to judge the present by its best, but the past by its worst 
The better to see the period in its real light, let us m con- 
clusion turn to a brighter picture as painted by Wilkins 

“ But above all things the Athenian of the time of Pericles 
was living in an atmosphere of unequalled genius and culture 
He took his way past the temples where the friezes of Phidias 
seemed to breathe and struggle, under the shadow of the 
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colonnades reared ?»y the craft of Ictinus or Callicrates and 
glowing with the hues of Polygnotus, to the agora where, like 
his Aryan forefathers by the shores of the Caspian, or his 
Teutonic cousins in the forests of Germany, he was to take 
his part as a free man in fixing the fortunes of his country 
There he would listen, with the eagei ness of one who knew 
that all he held most dear was tremblmg in the balance, to 
the pregnant eloquence of Pericles Oi, in later times, he 
would measure the sober prudence of Nicias against the 
boisterous turbulence of Cleon, or the daring bnlliance of 
Alcibiades Then, as the great Dionysia came round once 
more with the spring-time, and the sea was open again for 
traffic, and from every quarter of Hellas the strangers flocked 
for pleasure or business, he would take his place betimes in 
the theatre of Dionysus, and gaze from sunrise to sunset on 
the successive tragedies in which Sophocles, and Euripides, 
and Ion of Chios, were contending for the prize of poetry 
Or, at the lesser festivals, he would listen to the wonderful 
Comedies of Eupolis, Aristophanes, or the old Cratinus, with 
their rollicking fun and snatches of sweetest melody, their 
savage attacks on personal enemies and merry jeers at well 
known cowards or wantons, and, underlying all, their weighty 
allusions and earnest political purpose As he passed 
through the market-place, or looked in at one of the wrestling 
schools, he may have chanced to come upon a gioup of men 
in eager conversation, or hanging with breathless interest on 
the words of one of their number, and he may have found 
himself listening to an harangue of Gorgias, or to a fragment, 
of the unsparing dialectic of Socrates What could books do 
moie for a man who was receiving an education such as this? 
It was what the student gazed on, what he heard, what he 
caught by the magic of sympathy, not what he read, which 
was the education furnished by Athens Not by her disci 
phne, hke Sparta and Rome, but by the unfailing charm of 
her gracious influence, did Athens tram her children ” 

This period of transition was the decline and the extinction 
of Greek political activity , but neither in this nor in the ear 
her portion of the following period — that of the culmination 
of the new Greek thought — was there an exhaustion of Intel 
lectual vigor On the contrai y, it was the period of the greatest 
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intellectual activity, with probably a higher aveiage of intellec 
tual attainment than has ever been reached by^any people, 
certainly a period unsurpassed in its intellectual products 
The mental vigor of the entire people was stimulated, their 
intellectual horizon broadened, and the content of their 
thought was much enriched The first evidence we meet 
of this IS in the work of 

THE GREEK EDUCATIONAL THEORISTS —The Problem 
of the Educational Theorists was identical with the problems 
in ethics and in philosophy, the solution of which was attempted 
by the same philosophers The old moral bonds being re 
jected, the problem was to discover or construct new ones , 
the old philosophy being invalidated, there arose the obliga- 
tion to originate a new one, the old educational aim of 
developing that worth of the individual demandeo hy tlni' 
institutional life no longer being recognized, there existed 
the necessity of foimulating ij^ew conceptions of woith oi 
of virtue, primal ily prifvidmg for individuality but at the 
same time recognizing some moial bonds relating the in- 
dividual to his fellows The occasion giving rise to the 
educational theorists was the conflict between the new 
Greek education and the old Their task was to formulate 
^ new conception of worth oi virtue based primarily upon the 
conception of individuality instead of upon that of citizenship 
In one respect the theorists agreed with the new Greek educa- 
tors, in that they held the ideals as well as the process of the 
old Greek education to be wholly inadequate in one respect 
they agreed with the conservatives who rejected the new, in 
that they held the negative attitude of the sophists to be wholly 
inadequate and believed that some geneial moial bonds must 
be furnished The attitude of the sophists toward knowledge 
was of the same negative and destructive character as that 
toward moral principles Along with the ancient standards 
of conduct, the previous conception of knowledge had come 
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to be looked upon as ^ntiquated and false, so that the sophists 
despaired of,^he attainment of any satisfactory interpretation 
of reality, of the universe, or of hfe Questioning the validity 
of all general truth, the ablest 'kmong them denied the very 
possibility of knowledge, while the rank and file of the new 
teachers sought merely to give interesting information, or 
offer plausible argument, or produce showy rhetorical effect, 
all for material gam or utilitarian purposes with no thought 
of fundamental validity or ultimate consequences ’ 

The task of these theorists on the moral side presents a 
remarkable parallel to that attempted by a modern epoch 
making philosopher, who likewise united m the problem the 
ethical, philosophical, and educational elements Fiom the 
point of view of the modern positivishn or evolutionary phi 
losophy, the two ages present a striking analogy Substituting 
•'thpe idea of conception or purpose of education for that of the 
scheme or system of ethical beliefs, the following passage from 
the Introduction to Ethics by Herbert Spencer is an exact state- 
ment of the problem presentee! for sdution to the Greek edu- 
cational theorists — 

“ I am the more anxious to indi^te m outline, if I cannot 
complete, this final work, because The establishment of rules 
of right conduct on a scientific basis is a pressing need Now 
that moral injunctions are losing the authority given by theii« 
supposed sacied origin, the secularization of morals is becom- 
ing imperative Few things can happen more disastrous than 
the decay and death of a regulative system no longer fit, before 
another and fittei regulative system has giown up to replace 
It Most of those who reject the current cieed, appear to 
assume that the controlling agency furnished by it may 
safely be thrown aside, and the vacancy left unfilled by any 
other controlling agency Meanwhile, those who defend the 
current creed allege that in the absence of the guidance it 
yields, no guidance can exist divine commandments they 
think the only possible guides Thus between these extreme 
opponents there is a ceitain community The one holds that 
the gap left by disappearance of the code of supernatural 
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ethics, need not be filled by a code of nuitmal ethics, and the 
other holds that it cannot be so filled Both contemplate a 
vacuum, which the one wishes and the other fears ” 

Thus in ages quite remote in time the problems of indnid- 
ualism present the same questions m education as well as 
in ethics and in morals To the Greek philosophers, as to the 
modern one cited, progress in thought had destroyed the va- 
lidity of the old institutional morality Its place -had to be 
filled by a morality based upon knowledge Foimulated 
from the thought content of a given age, such a moiality 
would be adequate to the needs of the tune Thus the 
divorce of the philosophy and the thought life fiom the piac- 
tical life was one cause of the msufficiency and the failuie of 
the old To make this union and thus furnish a new basis 
for the intellectual and the moral life, now united as neiifer- 
before, was the task fiist essayed by Socrates ’ 

Thus these philosopheis, or educational theorists, attempted 
the problem growing oiil- of the^changes pi eviously mentioned 
as characteiistic of the period and affecting eveiy phase of 
life Their work is chaiacterized by Zellei as follows — 

“ Scientific ethics became necessary because of the giving 
way of moral convictions, a wider inquiry, because of the 
■ narrowness of the philosophy of nature, a critical method, 
because of the contradiction of dogmatic systems , a philoso 
phy of conceptions, because of the uncertainty of the obser- 
vations of the senses, Ideahsm, because of the unsatisfactory 
nature of a materiahstic view of the world " 

Socrates, Hts Relation to the Sophists and the Old Grc^’k 
Educators — While Socrates did but state the problem and 
vaguely suggest the principle of solution, he initiated the ten- 
dency that gave to humanity the highest formulation of the 
principle of the moral life that, until then, it had been able to 
reach At the time of Socrates there were other tendencies in 
Athenian society besides the individualism of the sophists. 
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but instead of lookii«g toward the future all was reactionary 
Aristophanel headed the conservative party that would return 
to the good,old times Xenoplyin in his Cytopczdia desciibed 
the education of the Persians in such a way that he held up in 
a thinly veiled form, as an ideal to which to return as an 
escape from the existing anarchy, the Spaitan system of 
education, modified by the introduction of some aspects of the 
old Greek aim as formulated by Athens The Pythagoreans 
suggested a scheme of socialism, both formulated philosophi 
cally and worked out practically, which was ladically antago 
nistic to the individualistic tendencies m Athenian life and 
hence extiemely distasteful But Socrates accepted as his 
starting point the basal principle of the sophist teaching, 
“ Man IS the measure of all things ” This he did in no super- 
ficial sense If man is the measure of all things, the first 
obligation which man must assume is to know himself To 
Protagoras, who formulated this fundamental tenet of the 
sophists, knowleage consisted m sensations, — a philosophical 
belief not foreign to modern times wherein it is represented 
in an elaborated form by a large and influential school of 
thought, one might almost say the dommant thought of the 
past two centuries, on the contrary, to Socrates, knowledge 
consisted in conceptions, in ideas universally true for all 
individuals instead of in sensations possessing no canons of' 
validity outside of the individual In accepting the command 
of the oracle, “ Know thyself ” as the guiding principle of his 
life’s work, Socrates afforded to the Athenian public a new 
type by reason of his tendency to mtrospection and his power 
of inward concentration So opposite is this to the dominant 
Grecian interest concerning outward manifestation of power 
and excellence, in the beautiful in form and in pleasure to be 
gamed from a life of activity, that it accounts for much of the 
hostility of the Athenian public toward Socrates 
Within the consciousness of the individual, within the moral 
nature of man, according to this new teacher, is to be found 
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the iiew moral standard, the determinatiSn of the aims of life 
and of the purpose of education Not, however, in this con- 
sciousness as mere opinion f/K chaiacteristic of this age was 
the dominance of opinion Questions relating to natuial 
phenomena, natural forces, political policy, economic proce- 
dure, moral principles, were all thrown into the arena of public 
discussion As nowadays questions i elating to the operation 
of econopnc laws, of jurisprudence, of finance, are often 
settled by popular vote , as now each individual by virtue of 
his citizenship assumes to be able to settle such questions in 
his own judgment , so it was then under the influence of the 
sophists with a much wider list of subjects “ Come now, 
whether do you think l;hat Jupiter always rains fresh rain on 
each occasion, or that the sun diaws from below the same 
water back again,” proposes Strepsiades in The Clouds as a 
fertile and typical subject for the exchange of opinion 
Against this sway of opinion Socrates set himself with all the 
force of his wonderful jiersonakty He accepted as a divine 
calling the mission of testing this conceit of knowledge m men 
and of endeavoring to develop such opinion into true knowl- 
edge 1 'It is not the individual in man but the universal that 
gives him his freedom and makes him worthy to have 
this great privilege of determining his standards of conduct 
*and his aims in life As opposed to the purely individualistic 
basis of opinion, knowledge possesses universal y^^kdity 
From this basis Socrates arrives at his fundamental principle, 
“ Knowledge is virtue ” — by guiding conduct by those ideas 
that possess universal validity, instead of by mere opinion, one 
lives the virtuous hfe The aim of education, then, was not to 
give the offhand information that, combined with superficial 
brilliancy of speech, constituted the ideal with the sophists , 
but to give knowledge to the individual by developing in him 
the power of thought Possessing such power, one would be 
no longer satisfied with a mere passing opinion arrived at with 
superficial rapidity, but would argue back from such initial 
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opinion to the disco-^ry of the ultimate basis in that which is 
true for all, knd thus arrive at knowledge Every individual 
has within himself the power or the possibilities of acquiring 
this power* — of knowing an5 appreciating such tiuths as 
those of fidelity, of honesty, of truthfulness, of honor, of 
friendship, of wisdom, of viitue This is the phase of 
knowledge in which Socrates was interested, — the knowledge 
that IS derived from one’s own experience and that relates to 
and IS the basis of right conduct While such Icnowledge 
IS the basis of “the art of living,” that highest of all arts in 
which Socrates was so interested, the insufficiency of his 
teaching, at this point, was the chief reason for its failure 
to effect the practical refoi ms so needed in Athenian life at 
that time Knowledge of right is necessary, but it does not 
in Itself provide for light feeling that leads to the application 
!JS*th^ knowledge in right doing 

The Socratic Method — The method of teaching adopted 
by Socrates was the conversational one As represented in 
Plato’s Dtalogties his teaching has tVo purposes The fiist 
of these is to demonstrate that knowledge lies at the basis of 
all virtuous action Throughout such dialogues of Socrates 
as are preserved for us by his disciple, Plato, it is his custom 
to draw his illustrations from the humblest and most common 
activities and operations of daily life The cobbler, the-* 
fisheiman, the mule driver, the cook, the housewife, the 
soldierf the slave, furnish him with his illustrations and with 
the most fundamental truths he teaches 

In the case of all craftsmen and all practical work of this 
kind, knowledge is the basis of right action The muleteer 
is permitted to drive and beat the mules, while the free boy 
IS forbidden, not because the one is a slave and the^othei 
free, but because the one has the knowledge and the other 
lacks It The charioteer may drive m the race and the free 
boy who owns the chariot and team must remain a spectatoi, 
not because the one is of age and the other immature, but 
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because the one has the knowledge thatfthe other lacks, the 
free boy is even under the control of his pedagogue, his own 
slave, thus leversmg what would seem to be the conditions 
of freedom, because the one has the knowledge of right 
conduct while the other has this yet to learn Knowledge is 
the prerequisite of free action, the basis of all light action in 
I all the arts This is true also in the highest art of all, the 
art of light living Here as elsewheie Socrates holds that 
I'such knowledge is to be gained not from the mere opinion 
of the individual but only by a search for what is common 
to all, what is of univeisal validity 

/ Nature of Dialectic — But without training the individual 
IS unable to discovei that which possesses universal validity 
in his own experience and in his own consciousness Such 
truth is to be gained only through the process of dialectic 
Consequently the aim of his woik and the geneial q,im ‘vT' 
education was to develop in each individual the power 
of foimulating these universal^, of developing the power of 
thought Socrates terme'S his woik, maieuhcs, — the art of giv- 
ing birth to ideas His custom was to begin a conversation by 
asking for information, thus getting the views of his com- 
panion, which he seemed to accept and espouse Then 
through adroit questioning, these original opinions were 
'developed in the words of the person to be instructed, until 
the folly and absurdities of the superficially foimed wmions 
were fully shown and the supposed possessor of wiscmhi was 
brought face to face with consequences that weie either 
contradictory to the original opinion or so absurd that the 
opponent lost all confidence, or becoming involved in the 
mazes of the argument confessed the error of his opinion or 
his inability to reach a satisfactory conclusion By further 
questioning, the whole truth of which the original opinion 
was but a fragment was then developed This is the method 
fully revealed in the Socratic dialogues of Plato P /_ , 
Philosophically, dialectic is the process of forming no 
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tions from conceptidhs Dififermg from that of the earlier 
which dealt airectly with ohjectb, the philosophy of this later 
Greek perijjd is interested in tlyngs only through the medium 
of the mina, — only through their conceptional existence or 
representation Hence the method employed is that of dis 
tinguishing between the qualities of things, between appear- 
ances and reality, between permanent foim and changing 
appearance Such a method is that of forming whole 
thoughts, conceptions, — in othei woidsthe dialectic piocess 
Educationally, dialectic, or this conversational method sys- 
tematized and rationalized, is the method by which knowl 
edge, tiutli, oi the universal is leached Exteinally this 
method, as illustiated in the Dialogues seems little moie 
than dialogue , but it is a conversation shaped toward pecul 
lar ends, so that it becomes a discourse inductively ai ranged 
"tcTcidininate m the formation of a general truth i elating to 
conduct or life Psychologically, it is the piocess of the 
formation of concepts from, percej^ts Logically it is the 
resolution of species into genus or the leverse Scientifically 
it IS the process of inducing general principles from a 
multiplicity of phenomena With Plato it becomes a type of 
life, — one given to reflection He defines dialectic as “ a 
continuous discourse with one’s self ” Thus it is the reflec 
tion on experience by which one distributes the particulai s* 
of extwffence, the acts and phenomena of everyday life, 
under*^enei al piinciples and thus guides one’s life by 
moral law With dialectic the power of finding the per 
manent in passing experience, possessed with peculiar 
force by the Greeks, becomes a conscious one That 
which in the earliei peiiods unconsciously made for their 
development now becomes the conscious purpose of their 
edueation 

Influence on Method and Content of Education — The im- 
mediate influence of Socrates’ teaching on education was 
twofold In regard to content there was an unpiecedented 
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emphasis on knowledge This coincic&d with the sirailai 
influence of the sophists, who gave to the Greeks the know! 
edge demanded by the new (condition of the times With 
Socrates, as with the sophists, this was knowledge in the 
piactical sense, — that which related immediately to life, hut 
with this radical difference the sophists gave the informa- 
tion requisite for the practical success of the individual irre- 
spective of the moral claims which institutional life had upon 
him , Socrates aimed to develop knowledge concerning con- 
duct, knowledge of practical value m life, but possessing uni 
veisal validity and consequently moral worth Since the 
knowledge of Socrates contained this compulsory moral 
import, it was a much^ bioadei conception than the knowl- 
edge of the eaiiier philosophers, than the information of 
the sophists, and even than the modern conception of kno'^ii, 
edge Nevertheless, to the multitude, this distmctiofi was 
haidly evident, and for them the influence of the philoso- 
phers coincided, in this pespect,''wilh that of the sophists 
To both Socrates and Plato little mental improvement 
came from the direct impaitation of knowledge Against 
the popular methods of the sophists, which aimed to dis- 
seminate information through the foimal lecture, these phi- 
losophers opposed the dialectic or conversational method, the 
object of which was to generate the power of tic kin g 
Their aim was to create minds capable of formiii|||fcrrect 
conclusions, of formulating the truth for themselvesTrather 
' than to give them the conclusions already elaborated Hence 
the method of dialectic came to replace both the method of 
formal delivery of the sophists and the method of tiaining in 
habits.through domg characteristic of the old Greek education 
As previously indicated, this method is adequate when it is 
applied to the formulation of ethical truths it enables one to 
determine what is the just act, what is right conduct, what 
IS honorable, etc , since m all of these respects every indi- 
vidual has bad concrete experience The limitations of the 
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method appear when applied to subjects wherein the con 
tent IS not yven by the experience of the individual The 
diilectic method can give scientific form, classification, 
airangemait, interpietation, bat it cannot of itself give con 
tent Conceinmg mathematics, science, histoiy, language, 
literature, it is inadequate, since the content is racial, and 
does not lie within the scope of the expeiience of the indi 
vidual In the educational process the content subjects are 
to be acquiied by methods other than the dialectic The 
limitation tint the mere summing up of any number of 
instances always leaves the possibility of erroi m the general 
conclusion, unless the test of the negative instance is applied, 
exists in the very nature of the inductive process In such 
cases, when the attempt is made in these subjects mentioned 
to foimulate conclusions based upon one’s own expeiience 
*ilione, this limitation becomes a positive defect , the methods 
may* be uncertain, indefinite, and inexact As the opposite 
of the dogmatism of the formal methods of the sophists, 
which gave to the individusi the immediate satisfaction but 
not the ultimate truth, dialectic was a protest The indefinile 
ending of most of the Socratic dialogues is but another evi- 
dence of the inadequacy of this method alone, as is also Plato’s 
comparison of the method to the climbing of a mountain, where 
one successively reaches the summits of numerous foothills 
am^l^cs only to find other heights beyond him The trutS 
IS ffl^PKocrates and Plato were interested in the piocess as 
a pro^ss, and in the power developed by its use By their 
immediate followers the method, or at least the mastery of it, 
became a dominant aim m education, with the result that they 
became a people given over to endless discussions relating to 
refinement in the definition of words and subtleties in, the dis- 
tinction of thought, lathei than to the truth and validity of 
the thought content They became in leality a nation of 
talkers, not of doers of deeds At the same time, the acute- 
ness, agihty, suppleness, and veisatility which we think of as 
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Deculiar to the Greek mind to a degree n^ver equaled by any 
other people is also a result of this period h When this 
method was given permanent form m the science of logic 
first formulated by Aristotle, ?t became the basis of an en 
tirely new conception of education, to be noted later, namely, 
education as a dtsctphne 

Plato (420-348 B c ) — Importance as an Educational 
Theorist — Granting at the outset that the relation of Plata 
to the education of his times was purely theoretical, and that 
the concrete details of his scheme are impracticable for that 


or for any time, we are here interest^ in seej^ ^fiist, 
that with Plato we find the moste laborat e and sugge^ive 
attem pt to solve the educational p ioblem presented to the 
Greek thinkers of ~the Umes. — the nrobiem ot the conflict 


second, that the ideal of life and of education as foimUjIattS!^ 
by Plato was a most noble one, one most suggestive for all 
ages, and one from which refornaers as well as most humble 
laborers in the cause of human advancement then as now 
have ^r^n inspiration, third, that in the detail of his 
schetfte'l^w^ v er c.himp.rir a.1 and even reactionary it may have 
been, we find '^ ftme nt criticism of the ideals and the practices 
of his times and of education of the old Greek period as well , 
and fourth, that in his criticism of literature and gymnastics 
tod in his general formulation of the course of trE|i|H^ of 
the rulers in his Utopian scheme of society, he gave a/WJI^s- 
tion concerning the content of education that has been of far- 
reaching historical influence and that possesses permanent 
value 

Similarity of Plato's Views to those of Socrates — Con- 
cerning the Aim of Education Agreeing with Socrates that 
the great need of the tunes was the formulation of ; 




Plato, hke Spcrates, attempted to formulate 
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give, sufficient- scoB.e_lQ 3i ^ 
in dl^MP^hiie at the samaJitrLe. providiP-£ .an_ample,..ba sis 
f ormMuiional life Plato agreed with his master that thj^ 
h pw h1*ind was to be found in ideas, va. universal truth...in th e 
I ntelligence through which men were united by nat ure 
V irt-ne consists, then , m. knnwIeHfrft. m whnl e-thoughts ZlaS 
op posed to npminn s Socrates was content with this mere 
formulation of the purpose of education and of life and with 
the formation of the power of attaining to this Tinowledge 
on the part of the few whom he taught But Plato, pro- 
foundly interesred in the n ature of these-Whole-thoughts. 
carried his investigation much further 

This woik of .determining the nature of knowledge, hi s 
m etaphysics, is a most important part of Plato’s philosophy , 
but one that can be referred to here only to the extent that 
It tcJuches his general scheme of education Knowledge. 
O P whole thoughts, consists in ideas as opposed to obiect s . m 
uni versals as opposed to concrete percepti on , m the ideas 
represented to us by common or class nouns The form, 
then, IS the permanent thing which gives rise to all the 
multiple, material reproductions of it , file idea is the imper- 
ishable essence which gives reality to the substantial form m 

which It exists T he idea is the only true reali ty Sudj, 

obija| ^S-a table, chair, or desk are not the hip-hest form (iL 
re3B yin_the Platonic sen s e they are nn^ realities .at all.lbii^ 
md^^ ephemeral reproductlonsT whicEmnanate, as it were, 
fro^kthe original life-giving, or existence giving reality or 
foJIp* There always must exist a harmony between the 
p ljiiremenaL object and the idea from which it^i M^em 
The more nearly perfect this harmony, the more nearly the 
object performs the function for which it was createcf by this 
approximation to the idea which determines its ideal function, 
the more nearly it approximates the idea of good There is 
a good for every phenomenal existence The function of the 
eye IS to see, — to the extent that it possesses this power it is 
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the good eye So it is with the entir/ realm i 

these are arranged in a series of goods until 
good, the Divine Principle, is approximated It iSr.fmm this 
highest good that the lesser goods have emanated, and by 
this that their proper function and their pioper forms have 
been determined The good of each phenomenal existence, 
including man, is to attain to its appropiiate function, that 
is, to enter into harmony with its coirespondmg or originating 
idea So much for a brief statement of the Platonic raeta- 
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crato ’form of govarnment , of a socialistic nature, wherein 
i ndrPBf.ialis.'^. exr.ent as it found expression in this high est 
clas s, was suppresse d M - 

On the other hand, it is to b?; noted that this suppression of 
the ind ividual m this idealistic sche me is moie apparent than 
leal, tor his rigid classification of individuals or social units 
IS largely a self-determined one, and any pai ticulaTTmJmd-iml 
is fitted into the scheme by the determination of his particular 
powers Such classification, not based upon birth»or wealth, 
but upon the inherent abihty of the individual to appieciate 
highei forms of truth and to perform social activities as this 
native ability is" developed by an ideal system of education, 
in leality offeis to the individual the opportunity for fullest 
possible development of personality^ if it be granted that a 
philosophical class capable of directing society has been 
■placid in control ' 

Dialectic then becomes a type of higher education almost 
i dentical with wh at would now be termed the study of ' 
pf iilosophv ■ for , during a pftnc^d those capable 

or'profitmg bv this higher education were to d evote them- 
selveFwIiolly to the contemplation of t he good, to tha, study 
of Ideas As a teim, dialectic becomes synonymous with the 
highe7“intellectual life, and its followeis.are recognized as 
a distinct order of beings separated off from the masses oi 
citi^^^ In this mtellectual class distinction is found the 
some of the most characteristic features of education 

S y centuries following 

Idvance beyond Socrates made by Plato in his educa- 
lought is most apparent when he attempts to indicate 
iiowledge, in this truest sense, can be made the basis of 
moral life , how it can be applied to the moral re-orgafiization 
of society, how whole-thoughts can be applied to human 
life His answer is simple and direct this is to be accom- 
plished by having those who alone possess this knowledge, 
the philosophers, become the rulers in society The philoso- 


for ^Hpy < 

mt"'' 

ticj^fftBor 

kow^llio'w'. 
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pher IS he who knows the highest good f"Re alone car^deter 
mmeTo'iniar'e^^ fEe‘’'pKenomenal existence approximates 
the idea and thus attains to the good , he alone, ^ then, can 
determine that disposition of men and things which shall 
result in the moral advancement and ultimate perfection of 
the race Society must be so reoiganized that this lover of 
wisdom shall control and direct its activities and relationship , 
education should aim to develop this power in every indi- 
vid ual within whom the capacity exists, and throug h the 
guidance of the philosophers should prepare and direct each 
individual for the peiformance of those duties which by 
nature he is most fitted to perform The Republic, oi The 
Dialogue on Justice, gives the concrete answer to these 
demands 

The Educational Scheme of The Republic — In answer to 
the question how absolute justice as the basis of sociaJ liTe*' 
can be obtained, how philosophers can be given the control 
of society, how knowledge can pe made the basis of a new 
social structure, Plato e*laborates an order of society, with 
a system of education to support it, that is based upon a 
psychological analysis of the individual He finds in the m- 
diviHuil these faculties the intellect, whose virtue is prudence , 
the pa^«ons, whose virtue is fortitude , the desires or appe- 
tites, whose virtue is temperance Therefore, when in the 
life of the individual the intellect restrains the passioij|^ules 
absolutely the desires, and thus controls action, vHrothe 
passions serve as an ally of the intellect, as a dog ^ssj^ and 
obeys a shepherd, when the desires render absolute ol^mnce, 
— then the virtues appropnate to each are attain^JLnd 
justice IS maintained m the life of the individual tEus it 
would be also in society if the classes corresponding to these 
faculties sh ould perform their appropnate functions “ Society 
is the individual wnt large” Upon this figur^ of speech, 
which has led many a subsequent thinker astray, Flato3 ases 
his theory Corresponding to the faculties of the" individual 
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there fere society according to .b im three classes the 
philf ^phicarTksT^SM Jn^ of knowledge, 

whose virtixe is w isdom, the s ( ^ldier class, devoted to war fare, 
who se virtue is honor . the ind.ustriaL..class, devote d to trade 
and craftsjdias£-3artue is money-maki ng _ If the philosophi 
cal class should rule , if the soldier class protect and defend 
according to the direction of the first, if the artisan class 
should obey and support the other two, — then social justice 
would be attained 

Mem bership m these classes is to be determined, however, 
by no caste ru le Through a system of education which dis- 
covers”^'d~develops the quahfications of the individual for 
membership in any particular class,, virtue m the individual 
and justice in society is to be obtained To education is 
thus consciously asciibed a much broader function than 
ever "before , for it now is to provide for the fullest devel- 
opment of personality in the individual and for the main- 
te nance of a perfect form pfi60ciety Thro ugh_ g^ducation the 
' con flict betwe en the old and new Greek hf e is to be^^lyed 

Education of Children and Youth — In lus outline of educa- 
tion for children and youth Plato held very closely to the 
existing scheme The early Greeks, he held, had builded 
better than they knew Plato’s philosophical exposition was 
to make patent that which they had unconsciously elaborated'* 
[^rly education was to begm at seven and extend until the 
§ixteenth or seventeenth year m the study of gymnastics and 
music , the one to produce harmony of the body, the other 
for the harmony of the soul The years from seventeen to ^ 
twenty were to be devoted to the mihtary gymnastic training 
of the ephebes In the earlier period other subjects, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geometry, etc, were to be introduced, 
not so much in the sense of regularly organized disciplines, 
as in that of mere occasional activities to be determined by 
the interests of the child During this period he was not to 
be forced in his studies , for though compulsory gymnastic 
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training might be of value, compulsor^ intellectual tram 
ing could not be This same training in the eailier period 
would readily determine who,efrom then very nature, could 
not profitably continue to devote their time to education 
Such should be drafted off immediately by the ruling class 
into the ranks of the industrial class Similarly the mili- 
tary training from seventeen to twenty would indicate those 
possessed of spirit and courage but who lacked the ability 
to profit by any higher intellectual tiainmg Such were to 
be drafted into the military class, where they were to find 
their life work 

One of the most striking features of this organization of 
early education is Plato> discussion of the use of literature 
and music While he sanctions the proper use of nursery 
myths and of poetry in the didascaleicm, he condemns tn^ 
Homeric poems and most of the early poetty of the Gfeeks 
as having an immoral influence and teaching erroneous ideas 
concerning the gods Mjisic is *0 be used stiictly in the old 
Gieek sense for the tiaining in reverence and a rigid system 
of morals, and to this end both music and literature are to be 
closely supervised and censored by state officials Dramatic 
poetry as mere fiction, and hence false, is to be banished 
nltogether 

* Higher education, for which all the previous training has 
been but preliminary, is now to be organized foi those capable 
of undertaking the intellectual discipline This conception of 
the higher intellectual life, with its appropriate preparation, 
altogether beyond the ordinary and traditional demands of 
life, great contribution of Plato to the education of 

his tin^' From twenty to thirty those who show evidences 
of a higher intellectual capacity are to devote themselves to 
the study of the sciences, arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy, — now in no fragmentary and unoiganized form, 
as in the early stage of education, but definitely systematized 
m a most serious study of the realities of life Music, arith 
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metic, etCj^re not '’music and anthmetic as we understand 
them so much as a study of the scientific form underlying 
these aits It is in music as the science of the harmony 
of sound, m geometry as the science of the relation of forms, 
not as a practical art to be used in wai and commerce, that 
Plato IS interested Hence, he states, “ In astronomy, as m 
geometry, we should use problems, and let the heavens alone, 
if we desire to have a leal knowledge of the science and to 
tram the reasoning faculty by the aid of it ” Such study 
will develop the intellect of those capable of ruling , but 
since these sciences to a considerable extent deal with opin- 
ion, there remains yet the study of pure being, of ideas as 
separable from and distinct from, their material embodi- 
ment This study furnishes the true subject of investigation 
for the philosopher Many who are competent to master the 
sciences, have not the intellectual power to proceed to the 
study of true being , hence at thirty there is another selection 
to be made • ^ 

Those not chosen for this advanced study are drafted into 
the minor offices in society, while those of superior mind 
devote five further years to the study of dialectic, as the 
study of ideas is called Through such training and such 
contemplation of ideas they come into the possession of the 
highest knowledge, of truth itself The possession of this 
truth constitutes virtue At thirty-five these philosopheis, 
or possessors of truth, are to return into social life as guar- 
dians of the interests of society and as directors of its foi- 
tunes For fifteen years these philosophers, tiamed at the 
expense of society, are to devote themselves to the promotion 
of the social welfare , at fifty they are to be allowed to retire 
in order to devote themselves to that life of study and of con- 
templation which IS the life of supreme good 

The Educational Scheme of The Laws — The Latvs of Plato 
IS the product of his extreme old age, as The Republic is of 
the prime of his manhood The continued decline in pati lot 
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jsm and public morality at Athens, the failure of his attempt 
as a philosopher to assist in the government of Sfiacuse, and 
the natural conservatism of old age explain the reactionaiy 
character of The Laws The Republic is a radical venture 
into socialism as a remedy for individualism , as a lemedy for 
the same evil The Laws propose a return to a conservatism, 
almost a despotism, modeled on old Greek hnes The Republic 
banished the poets, on account of then immoral influence , 
The ^banish or at least ignore the philosophers That 
phase of education in the earlier work devoted to dialectic 
IS in The Laws entirely omitted Education culminates in 
a mathematical or astrological study that is closely allied 
to religion Plato praises the religion and the moral con- 
ditions in early society,* quite after the manner of Aus 
tophanes, but finding it impossible to return to the gross 
polytheism of the period, he substitutes an astrological ^elF" 
gion, the priests of which togethei with an hereditary prince 
become the rulers in society The outlines of education, with 
the omission of the highest stage, is quite similar to that of 
The Republic, though animated by a different spurt The 
literary element, now small, is strictly guarded by the state, 
on the assumption that the decline in Athenian life has been 
due to a corruption in music and in literature While the 
sletails of the scheme of education are even closer ,o facts 
than those in The Republic, they represent a combination 
jpf selected Spartan and Athenian elements rather than an 
imitation of either The common meals, the education of 
both sexes, the pubhc character of the schooling, the close 
supervision of private hfe, are Spartan , the literary elements, 
the philosophy underlying the curriculum, the festive charac- 
ter of tBe training, the extensive training in the choruses, and 
■Pther features of like sort are Athenian While in perma 
nent value of the ideas elaborated The Laws cannot compare 
with The Republic, its histone elements are of somewhat 
greater importance 
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The Permanent ^alue of Plato’s educational theories is to 
be found in* the principles formulated From his theory of 
ideas andjiis theory of the good, as the approximation of the 
phenomenal existence to the reality of the idea, Plato develops 
m The Republic the fundamental ethical principle that each 
individual should devote his hfe to doing that which by nature 
he is most fitted to do, — that is, to accomplishing his own par- 
[ticulai good in life , for thus he will attain to that which is the 
highest for himself and accomplish the most f5r society 
‘There follows fiom this the fundamental pedagogical piin- 
ciple that it IS the function of education, as controlled by the 
philosophers, to determine what is the paiticular good, the 
woith, of each individual, — what each individual is most fitted 
by nature to do, — and then to piepare him foi this seivice 
While It must be admitted that this solution is but a formal 
’'one,* yet any practical solution is determined largely by a pre- 
vious formal solution The value of a formal solution which 
will give an ideal to woik Upward is clearly indicated by the 
chaotic condition of our educational practice of to day, which 
possesses neither formal ideal noi unified practice 

The Republic was Plato's answer to the problem of the new 
Greek education A state is constructed wherein one may 
find the embodiment of his own reason , thiough which one 
may wbrk out the highest good as determined by his owia 
nature, and in which therefoie one may secure the widest 
freedom for the expression of his own individuality Since 
the fullest possible scope was given foi development, such 
limitations as there are exist by reason of the limitations 
natural to the personahty of each 

While the scheme is Utopian, the idea is not An educa . 
tion such as this, that will give to each the highest attainable 
and in this highest attainable will of necessity give him the 
widest libeity, provides foi the development of free men, 
each in his particular sphere in life With each bound down 
by no utility save the use of his own powers in the fullest ex 
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pression of his own peisonality, and conseipiently for the high- 
est service of his fellow-man, we find here the fifet conscious 
explanation of the Greek educational ideal and the first exposi 
tion of the idea of a hbeial ed&cation However tfie content 
of such an education may vary from age to age, this is the 
ideal to which subsequent generations ever return, — the ideal 
of an education that will produce the fiee man 

The absolutely fiee man is the philosopher, — the one 
alone whoiknows and can appreciate the tiuth, the one who 
can with profit devote his life to the contemplation of etei- 
iial truth, the one to whom the guidance of society should be 
given The dialectic of Plato includes philosophical truth, 
moial truth, religious truth With Plato Greek life “ad- 
vances fiom the love of 'what is sensibly beautiful to the love 
of what is morally beautiful ” Plato discusses these truths 
and through his ideal scheme of education seeks to JjiartJ”' 
them on to others However deficient his scheme may be 
in adaptability to existing conditions, he at least strikes the 
Gieek harmony of the ifiedium, foi the ideals of life and 
education of The Repubhe avoid the selfish surrendei to the 
demands of the practical life that characterized the sophist 
teaching, and the equally selfish withdiawal from its studies 
that characterized the later intellectual life of the philosophi 
gal schools, even of that which bore Plato’s own name It 
IS in this significance of the term knowledge that Plato held 
with Christ, that “ye shall know the truth, and the tiuth 
shall make you free ’’ 

Plato IS far beyond the ideas of his own and of subsequent 
times in one respect, that alone would make his ideal scheme 
noteworthy This is in regard to the education of women 
Speaking of the administration of the ideal state, which to 
him includes all general social activities, he enunciates this 
general principle underlying all his educational scheme 

Neither a woman as a woman, nor a man as a man has any 
special function, but the gifts of nature are equally diffused 
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in both sex^s , all flie pursuits of man are the pursuits of 
woman also, and in all of them a woman is only a weaker 
man ” S« far as women haise the same qualities of char 
acter they are to be educated and to be adapted to sei vices 
in society as men are The education of women is to be 
settled on the same principles as that of men and to include 
the same subjects, however much it may ditfer in detail 
The difiFerences lie in the difference in character, jiot m the 
difference of sex “a man and a woman, when they both 
have the soul of a physician, may be said to have the same 
nature,” says Plato, and hence should have the same educa 
tion It has taken more than twenty centuries to approxi 
mate in practice the principle established in The Republic 
One other principle of education, fundamental to TJu 
^R^ubhc, nmst not oveilooked The Republic presented 
no K^al scheme for mere pastime or amusement, but afforded 
concrete moral guidance for the youth of his times , hence in 
the ideal plan of education? theoiy and practice are ever 
united Theory was but the guide to highei piactice 
Accepting the existing oigani/ation of elementary education, 
in the method of which we have seen that practice and 
theory were ever united, Plato provided for the same union 
in the two periods of higher education In the study of the 
sciences — fiom twenty to thirty — the theoretical discipline* 
was ever to receive test and confirmation in the peiformance 
of practical social duties And if the panod from thirty to 
thiity five was to be wholly devoted to the study of phi- 
losophy, of ethics, and of religion — that is of truth — it was 
but a preparation for the long seivice of the state, which 
again was but a teaming or discipline of a practical char- 
acter Again, though at fifty the philosopher was to be 
exempted from these routine duties and to devote himself 
anew to the study of the truth, even yet as counselor and 
judge he was to unite practical duties with theoretical in 
terests and intellectual pursuits In truth, with Plato, as is to 
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be seen more clearly with Aristotle, the meoretical never had 
> that connotation of remoteness from life possessed by the 
term m its modern use ^ 

Theoretical knowledge is that knowledge of the highest 
good, necessary as a guide to the piactical good As the 
hunter turns over the captured game to the cook, as the gen- 
eral hands over the captured city to the statesman, so the 
philosopher hands over theoretical knowledge to the crafts- 
man 01 the ordinary citizen as a guide to successful conduct 
in regal d to any interest in life The most abstract of all 
pursuits, the study of dialectic, is after all most closely united 
with the piactical life, for in one is detei mined those 
“goods” that are to lj.c practiced m the other Without 
such a constant interaction of “ theory ” and “ practice,” the 
one cannot be true nor the other good Thus is made con- 
scious in Plato, and later in Aristotle, that which is latent*n 
the old Greek practice, — that which has become one of the 
most vitalizing ideas in piesent.«ducational work, — namely, 
the union of thought and action, of Icainmg and doing, of the 
reflective and the constructive pi ocesses “ The best kind 
of knowledge — the knowledge of what makes life worth 
living — cannot be won except by a mind and character 
trained and matured in the school of life , and again, no good 
“work can be done in the arena of practice unless inspired by 
/:he highest spirit of study, — the vital enthusiasm for truth 
and reality ” 

The Practical Defects in the Platonic scheme are readjly seen 
and easily condemned, though such condemnation is aside 
from the real pomt of value The extreme aristocratic senti- 
ment yhich inspires both, whether it is the aristocracy of 
intellect of The Republic or the theocratic aristocracy of The 
Laws, puts both works out of sympathy with existing life, and 
makes them distasteful to modem thought The pronounced 
socialistic character of both schemes, which gave to the state 
absolute control of the whole life of man, shows a lack of 
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appreciation of the lichievements of that life of a free democ« 
racy that made possible the very works of Plato himself 
The provincialism of those ideal states, as well as the narrow 
life prescribed for the citizens therein, is again conti ary to the 
dawning conviction as well as growing tendency in Greek life 
that led to the formation of a cosmopolitan society, broad m 
its sympathies and great m its intellectual achievements 
The realization of these tendencies soon rendered these views 
of Plato, narrow in these subjects, antiquated and’ devoid of 
influence In his views on slavery, child exposure, the status 
of the industrial class, there is no ad^vance beyond the degrad 
mg views and practices of the Gieeks Though a higher 
position IS assigned to women, especially in regard to educa 
tion, the family, as at Sparta, is wholly subjected to the con 
trol of the state for the reaiing of children While ostensi 
bly Si, scheme for the development and protection of individ 
ualism, m some respects and at some points there are strange 
limitations on the rights of tjje individual In The Laws this 
reactionary tendency is so extreme'that even the libeity of 
opinion is restricted, and those who do not conform to the 
doctrines of the law given are punishable with imprisonment 
The great piactical defect of all the educational theorists, 
more potent with Plato because evident in his theory, was 
that they did not actually introduce oi lead their pupils into” 
the practical life This is true despite the fact previously 
noted, that the Platonic conception of "theoiy ” was never 
separated from practice Knowledge is virtue, taught 
Socrates, but he did not show how one who possessed 
knowledge would be led trreststtbly to do the right act 
Plato taught that, after their perfection in philosophy, the 
philosophical class should govern society , but he d!id not 
indicate how, otherwise than through the possession of ti uth, 
philosophers could be led to devote themselves to a life of 
practical service That in the school of his own followers 
they were not led to do so, but, on the contrary, developed into 
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the most exclusive life, is evidence of th/i insufficiency of his 
teachings on this vital point In his wonderful al'legory of the 
cave (The Reptibhc, Bk VII, 5 14-51 8) those who have groped 
their way out of the darkness Wd have gradually come to see 
the world as it is, return into the cave to lead out their fellow- 
mortals or to make their life in the cave moie endurable , but 
there is no indication whatever concerning how this is to be 
brought about Theie remains both in theory and practice 
this unbridged gap between the philosopher’s possession of 
knowledge and the practical life of a citizen Even though, 
as has been seen, the Socratic and Platonic knowledge was, in 
Its highest form, a knowledge of the good, yet it was knowl 
edge intellectually, not emotionally, apprehended Theie is 
no provision in his thought foi the development of the motive, 
the good will, — aside from growth in the possession of 
knowledge The defect is not that there is a failure ^^n^he-^ 
ideal scheme to unite theory and practice, for, as has been 
seen, this was constantly done, but rather that the actual 
'^'e^ucation of the Atherfian youth was an intellectual rathei 
a moral process, and that in the ideal scheme for the 
education of a philosophical class the emotional or volitional, 
as opposed to the intellectual basis of the moral life, was not 
considered 

The Practical Influence of these two educational dialogues. 
The Republic and The Laws, is indirect and remote Save 
m the formation of philosophical schools, to be mentioned 
later, their immediate influence was very slight In the study 
of ideas, as provided for m the higher training of the philoso 
phers, there was formulated a wholly new intellectual inter- 
est 111 life, which, with the fusion of the Christian faith and 
the Greek philosophy, was to give to subsequent centuries 
their chief subject of intellectual interest, — the study of dia- 
lectic In the distinction between the rhetoiical and grammati- 
cal study of literature of the early education and the scientific 
studies of mathematics, astronomy, and music (or acoustics). 
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there lies the basis o*f differentiation between the trivium and 
quadriviLim which together weie to constitute the cuinculum 
of at least»ten mediaeval centwies In the character of the 
study of mathematics and the sciences for idealistic rathei than 
for practical purposes and m the drawing of this very distinc 
tion, IS found the basis for the dtsctphnary conception of edu- 
cation as later worked out by the Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages The practical value of these subjects is discarded as of 
secondary importance Only as they are serviceable in devel- 
oping this sense of the contemplation of the good, do they 
possess high educational value Arithmetic is “a study 
which leads naturally to reflection, and is of the kind we have 
been seeking,” says Plato m his segrch for the piopei sub- 
jects of study, “ but has never been rightfully used , for it 
really is of use in drawing us toward being ” Again he says, 
“ Arithmetic has a very great and elevating effect, compel- 
ling the soul to reason about abstract number, and rebelling 
against the in'-roduction of visible 0^ tangible objects into the 
argument ” Herein is to be found the distinction which in 
later generations is to be used as the basis bf . a conception 
of education very different from that formulated by Plato 
(Chapter IX) ‘ 

The scheme for the education of the philosopher during 
the five-year period when he was to withdraw enliiely from* 
practical life in the contemplation of the good, and of the 
period in life following actual service, which, as a life of 
uninterrupted contemplation and intellectual satisfaction was 
held up as the highest life, was responsible for one other pro- 
found social result Without question the general practical 
effect of The Reptibhc was to emphasize the life of calm 
repose, of philosophical inquiry, of intellectual activity as the 
highest type of life Contemptuous of the mteiests of the 
industrial life, indifferent to the piaclical claims of society, 
callous to the old rehgious influences, the philosopher of 
post-Platonic times withdrew from all to pursue a life of 
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reflection, of intellectual activity, and esthetic enjoyment^ 
but "Withal a life as selfish and individuahstic as that of the 
most indifferent citizen or scpffing sophist Such was the 
ideal of the tendency which the work of Plato encouraged, 
though he was tiymg to point the way out of the maze 
Even before the dawn of the Christian era there were many 
who had come to look upon such a life as possessing religious 
and raoral inerit To this tendency was added an element of 
Oriental asceticism which considered that the saciifice entailed 
in the withdrawal from social mteicourse, the rigid control of 
the appetite, the absence of the ordinary comfoi ts of life, and 
the endurance of physical pain possessed peculiar moral effi- 
cacy In this way the l^latonic philosophy entered with Ori- 
ental asceticism into the foundation of Chiistian monasticism 
In yet one othei respect Platonism leacted practically upon 
the life of subsequent geneiations By making it appirent 
that there was a life of high aspiration and endeavor separable 
from and higher than citizenship, the way was piepared for 
the establishment of the Christian Chuich Even in The 
Republic the philosophers were, so to speak, outside the ranks 
of citizenship and exercised their contiol from without by 
despotic authority In reality the philosophers of the Pla- 
tonic group had little or no interest in public affairs With 
the organization of these and similai groups of philosophers 
into schools, an institution extra-state, even extra-social, was 
formed, while membership in these came to be looked upon 
not only as permissible but in the highest degree worthy 
When the Christian religion was intioduced as but another 
one of these schools holding peculiar doctrines, following 
ideals of conduct sharply differentiated from ordinal y social 
customs, and considering the type of life represented by it as 
greatly superior to the life of the ordinary citizen, it found 
the way well prepared both in theory and in actual practice 
by Plato and his followers 
Aristitfle (384-322 bc), as the one 


of these educational 
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theorists that had th^ greatest influence upon subseq 

the one who in his breadth of inteiests and acti' 

nearly approximated modern tynes, and who by cc 

sent bears the reputation of the best-educated man of any a'geT 

deserves the fullest consideration And yet, since much that 

has been said of Plato is also true of Aristotle, this account 

may be abbreviated without loss of comprehensiveness by 

comparison of Aristotle with his master, Plato, and with 

Socrates 

Advance beyond the Idea of Plato — In one fundamental 
point the two great philosophers weie in agreement, each 
taught that the highest of all arts that man can aspiie to 
possess, IS that of Politics — the ait of so directing society as 
to produce the greatest good foi mankind The success of 
the outcome of the ait of the statesman depends upon having 
th? proper material to deal with consequently the fiist in- 
terest of the statesman is to provide a piopeily equipped and 
properly disposed gioup of citizens i 

The production of such a citizen body is the woi k of educa- 
tion, which thus becomes the immediate object of the states- 
man and a most important part of the science of politics This 
position accounts for the very favorable opinion which both 
Plato and Aristotle held of the Spartan and Cretan education, 
for they felt that these two states alone lecognized the fulh 
political importance of education and made of it a component 
part of statecraft At the same time Aristotle is most insist- 
ent in indicating his opposition to both the ends and the 
means of Dorian education With both philosophers the 
treatment of education forms but a portion of their works upon 
politics One other point of agreement follows as a corollary 
from the previous principle If education is the preparation 
of the citizen for the good life (and according to both men the 
best in life is not obtained until after the practical training in 
the actual service of the state) , if, as both held, this highest 
good IS to be reached only through this service, which develops 
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both the appreciation for and the ability lo use the still highei 
goods of life — if these things be true, it follows that educa 
tion IS a life process wheiem each particular sta^e has its 
appropriate good and its immediate end, and also wherein the 
ultimate goal is a life of intellectual activity and enjoyment 
made possible by the performance of the lesser duties in 
life 

While Plato sketched such a life m his ideal scheme in a 
dialogue wherein the hteiary form is most important and the 
scientific formulation of principles is lacking, Aristotle, on 
the other hand, has left us the logical exposition of these 
scientific principles in the foim of lectures delivered to his 
students, which, however, lack the literary charm of the dia- 
logues and which unfortunately do not include the formula- 
tion of his perfected educational system 

Foi mutation of the Ideal — The solution offered byrAfis- 
totle of the conflict between individual interests and social 
welfaie, his formulation of the Jiighest good in life and con- 
sequently of the aim in Education, is quite different from that 
of Plato Plato found this solution in the giadual acquirement 
of ideas that possessed independent existence, — a possession 
which in the individual constituted virtue To Aristotle, 
ideas had no independent reality, but existed only as forms, em 
<“bodied in objects and giving them individuality and existence 
This ultimate good, which Plato sought m the consciousness 
of the individual, Aristotle sought in the consciousness of the 
race To him the formal goal for which eveiy individual 
strove, the object of the state, the bond in life between the 
individual and his fellows, was happiness So fundamental is 
this distinction that it demands some further elucidation 

Aristotle made an advance beyond Plato through his clearer 
psychological analysis, in that he discriminated more clearly 
> between the intellectual and the volitional activities of the 
mind Virtue consisted not in knowledge — that is wise in- 
sight — but in a state of the will A state of the will is not 
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so much a condition as it is a process, hence goodness, the 
highest end attainable by man, is not a condition but an 
activity Since they indicate i» the clearest manner both his 
agreement with and his divergence from the solution given 
by Plato, Aristotle’s own woids deserve space here “ Now 
our definition is m harmony with those (the Platonists) who 
say that happiness is goodness or some form of goodness, 
for activity according to goodness implies goodi^ess Yet 
theie IS, I take it, no small difference between the conception 
of the highest good as a possession, and that of the highest 
good as in use, between the conception of it as a condition, 
and the conception of it as an activity ” 

The idea of Plato existed only as form , Aristotle, on the 
other hand, dealt ever with concrete embodiments of ideas, 
with the facts of nature, of history, or of the soul of man 
Reality with Aristotle consisted in the accomplishment of its 
end, by any given object, entity, or fact, in the performance 
of Its appropriate or highest rfunctioj;! hence reality is activ- 
ity, or performance of function, or a “becoming,” whether it 
be a phenomenon of nature (physical), or of man (social) 
In regard to man these doctrines that possess the chief sig 
nificance for us in their educational connection, are worked 
out fully in The Ethics 

“ The function of man, then, is an activity of the soul of " 
a rational, or at least not of an irrational, character ” The 
good for man is defined as “ an activity of the soul according 
to goodness , and, if there are more kinds of goodness than 
one, in accordance with that which is best and most com- 
plete ” Later goodness is defined as being of two kinds, 

“ goodness of intellect and goodness of character ” , The 
first of these is produced and increased by teaching and is 
the product of expeiience and time , goodness of character 
IS the outcome of habit As nature does not give to some or 
withhold from some goodness of character, it renders each of 
us capable of attaining or receiving this goodness by forma 
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tion of habit Goodness consists, then, m well being and 
well doing Well being is the goodness of the intellect, con- 
nected closely with the possession of universal tryth of the 
Platonic school and pioviding for the development and the 
welfaie of the individual, well doing is the goodness of 
action, acquiied through habituation and represents the social 
aspect of the ideal Virtue does not consist in mere knowl 
edge of thp good , but in the functioning of this knowledge, 
— of ideas or pimciples In this respect Aiistotle, while a 
foreigner to Athens, represents more truly than Plato the 
common attitude of the Gieeks, mentioned pieviously, in 
considering goodness as some form of efficiency or excel- 
lency, as some supenoijty in conduct rather than in a state 
of mind 

Happiness is the result of such activity, of such function- 
ing of ideas, in actual hfe Happiness is defined inr Fhe 
Ethics as “ the conscious activity of the highest part of man 
according to the law of ^ his own excellence, not unaccom- 
panied by adequate external conditions ’’ Heie again are 
found both individual and social elements The highest part 
of man is reason by this he is distinguished from all other 
animals Consequently his goodness consists in the function- 
ing of reason, — in the accomplishment of his highest end, 
' — the control of life by reason This gives the “ well being ” 
side The greater part of The Ethics is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the other question , namely, “ What is the law of 
man’s own excellence ? ” This, in brief, is found to be in his 
political or social nature , “ Man is by nature a political 
animal ” Consequently man’s highest excellence, his good- 
ness, IS again found to be the putting into operation, in his 
life with his fellows, of these ideas or principles of conduct 
of universal validity Virtue and happiness consist in this 
life of action , thus the well-doing side, or goodness of char 
acter, is provided for 

One further Aristotelian distinction must here be made, in 
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order that one understand his conception of highest 
goodness and happiness The distinction is that between 
the theoretical activities, — those that have their end m the 
activity itself, — and the practical activities, those that have 
their end in some product beyond the activity itself The 
same distinction holds in regard to science the science of 
surveying is a practical science having its object oi “end” 
in the accomplishment of some external service , the science 
of geometry is theoretical, since the end of such *a study is 
found in the demonstration of the proposition, — in the 
activity Itself Now of all practical sciences, that of politics 
IS highest, for it is the practical science of the good life 
There is, however, a higher theoretical science, — that of the 
intellectual life, wherein the object *is the good life, the life 
of reason This life is good in itself As war is for the 
pi!B?p4)se of peace, business for the purpose of leisure, so the 
political life is after all for the sake of the “speculative,” 
that IS, the intellectual life , This is the highest excellence 
of man and the highest type of lire, and is to be reached 
through the practical life So “ the activity of God, which 
excels all others m blessedness, will be speculative, and accord 
mgly that activity which is most akin to it will be the happi- 
est And It IS a proof of this that the lower animals have no 
capacity for speculation, cannot attain to happiness Ir 

follows then that happiness is coextensive with speculation 
(t e with intellectual activity) and that those who have the 
greatest power of speculation will be happiest, not acciden- 
tally, but by virtue of their speculation , for speculation (intel 
lectual activity) is valuable in itself ” 

It IS evident from this use of the term speculation that it 
does not have the connotation of unreality associated with 
our use of the term, for it is the highest reality , nor, on the 
other hand, does it indicate exactly the hfe of contemplation, 
certainly not that of isolation into which the Platonic ideal 
developed This life of intellectual activity has a well doing 
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as well as the well being side The sc/entist, the poet, the 
theologian, the literary wnter, the student of whatsoever field 
who has been piepaied for his vocation by actual experience 
m life, leads the life of the Aristotelian speculation In this 
principle again we ariive at the Greek idea of a liberal educa- 
tion — the training foi a life which is an ultimate good and, 
withal, in Itself the highest end, — the life of intellectual 
activity, which constitutes the highest virtue and produces 
the greatest happiness 

In the formulation of this ideal Aristotle avoids the great 
difficulty that Plato experienced m uniting theory and prac- 
tice Whereas Plato merely in his description of an ideal 
education indicates that the theoietical and the practical are 
nevei to be separated, but omits to give a philosophical 
basis for this union and fails to check the tendency, even 
among his own followers, to neglect their obhgatio^isto- to 
society, Aristotle unites the two in his conception of the two- 
fold nature of virtue and happiness In the conclusion of 
The Ethics, here quoted? he cle"arly states that with the for- 
mulation of the theory, the task is only half accomplished 

“ Now if arguments and theories were able by themselves 
to make people good, they would, m the words of Theogms, 
be entitled to receive high and great rewards, and it is with 
^theories that we should have to provide ^ourselves But the 
truth apparently is that, though they are strong enough to 
encourage and stimulate young men of hberal minds, though 
they are able to inspire with goodness a character that is 
naturally noble and sincerely loves the beautiful, they are 
incapable of conveiting the mass of men to goodness and 
beauty of character” 

Since this is true, and since what nature has done for the 
character of the individual is beyond man’s control, all that 
can be done is to tiain the individual through the formation 
of habit Then, when good habits have been formed and a 
good nature has been discovered, this work in training can 
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be completed by the work of mstruction in theory All this 
IS the work of education Hence the treatment of the gen- 
eral problems in The Ethics ipads to the discussion of the 
practical means m The Politics, which, like TJu Republic, is 
a treatise on education m its bioadest sense Prior to an 
examination of Aristotle’s scheme of education, one further 
comparison with the previous development of Greek thought^ 
demands attention 

The Method of Education — In brief, the method of Aiis- < 
totle IS objective and scientific, as opposed to the philo- 
sophical or introspective method of Plato Plato seeks truth 
thiough the direct vision of reason, and seeks the confirma- 
tion of reason only in the consciousness of man Aristotle 
seeks truth primarily in the objective facts of natuie, of 
social life, and m the soul of man, and seeks confirmation 
prim£»iily in the historic consciousness of the race Conse- 
quently there is a constant reference to what “the many” 
or what “the wise ” have thought, and an examination of the 
greatest divei sity of views, of historic facts, and of tradition 
and custom f , 

To Aristotle, the dialectic method of Plato, which sought 
truth in the supersensuous region of mind, pioduced tiuth 
of only formal value , he, on the contrary, sought for truth 
in the experience of the race and developed as his method ■* 
the inductive process This he applied both objectively and 
subjectively The Socratic dialectic had made only the 
latter application Only after he had found the general 
meaning of his terms and of his facts in the general con- 
sciousness of mankind, did Aristotle seek for confirmation by 
the introspective process Though the inductive and deduc- 
tive processes of reason had been distinguished, and of course 
as modes of thought had been coextensive in their history 
with the history of the human race, with Aristotle they 
became conscious procedures , for he it was that first formu- 
lated the logic of each “There is one point,” he says in 
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his attempt to get at the meaning of the terms we have been 
explaining, in his adoption of the inductive method, “as to 
which we must be clear, the, difference between^ reasoning 
down from first principles and reasoning up to first prin- 
ciples Plato used to laise the question quite rightly, and to 
ask whether, in a given case, the way lay fiom fiist principles 
or to first principles, as in the race-couise from the judges to 
the extiemity of the course or in the opposite direction ” 

Not only more widely than any man previous to his 
times, but also more widely than any man in subsequent 
ages, Aiistotle used this inductive process Consequently, 
since he applied it m the formulation of his philosophical 
system to all pievious,.systenis of Gieek thought, he repie- 
sents the culmination of the Gieek intellectual life, and, on 
the other hand, since he applied it most extensively to wholly 
new fields of investigation, he became the father of practi- 
cally all of the modem sciences 

The Scheme of Education ttir^The PohUcs — To return to 
the topic of the means for reahzmg this life of well being 
and well doing In The Politics, where he is discussing the 
nature and the elements of permanency in constitutions, the 
relation of education to politics is thus stated “Of all 
things which I have mentioned that which contributes most 
'to the permanence of constitutions is the adaptation of 
education to the form of government ” In The Ethics he 
appi caches the subject as follows “'We laid it down that 
the end of Politics is the highest good , and there is nothing 
that this science takes so much pains with as producing a 
certain character in the citizens, that is, making them good 
and able to do fine actions ” Now man possesses both body 
and soul , and the soul is composed of both rational and irra- 
tional parts Hence, the ideal education mu^ consist, first, 
of education for the body — gymnastics , secmnd, education 
for the irrational part of the soul, that is, the desires, passions, 
and appetites, consisting of music and literature or the moral 
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education , third, thl education of the rational part of the 
soul, through the sciences and philosophy The first two 
constitute the practical education and hence are not ends in 
themselves, but rather means ?o the highest end, — the life 
of leason Herein hes the basis of his criticism of Spaitan 
education Previously he has praised the Spartan above all 
other forms of Grecian education in that the state makes the 
development of its eitizens to a predetei mined end a con- 
scious aim But because Sparta limited educatiSn to this 
training of the body and in practical reason to the exclusion 
of that which forms an end in itself, namely, the life of intel- 
lectual activity, it IS to be condemned 

Since the exposition was either not completed or has 
not come down to us, the detailed treatment of these three 
aspects of education in The Pohttcs is a fiagmentary one 
Co-*cerning the early care of children and the later gymnas- 
tic training he has many practical suggestions to offer and 
many criticisms on the established custom, especially the 
Spartan, which after all he is incliAed to favor The edu- 
cation of the body must precede instruction Care of the 
morals of children should be in the hands of the government 
and of the parents, and not in the hands of slaves Gymnas 
tic training should aim at developing good habits, and control 
of the passions and appetites, it should not aim at mere' 
superiority in athletics nor at the development of the rough- 
ness and ferocity of soldiers The two phases of education 
should not go on together, “ for the two kinds of laboi are 
opposed to one another, the labor of the body impedes the 
mind, and the labor of the mind the body ” 

In the second or moral phase of education the traditional 
subjects of music and literature are accepted as the Appro 
priate means Aristotle takes a much broader view of litera- 
ture than does Plato, and approves of the use of the poets 
In another work, he formulates the philosophy underlying its 
use info g pew science, that of aesthetics, which ever since 
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has built upon this work of Aristotle as i foundation Music 
IS approved for these reasons it is, first, an amusement or 
form of relaxation, second, it is a form of intellectual enjoy- 
ment, in the same sense as that employed by Plato , last and 
most important of all, it possesses a moral value Here is 
advanced that idea of “ purgation ” which is further devel- 
oped in other connections, and gives the conscious explana- 
tion of the use of music by the Greeks as the chief means of 
moral education “ Rhythm and melody supply imitations 
of anger and gentleness, and also of courage and temper- 
ance, and of virtues and vices in general, which hardly fall 
short of actual affections, as vve know fiom our own expen 
ence, for in listening to such changes our souls undergo a 
change ” This habit of feeling pleasure or pain at this 
musical representation of good or evil is not far removed 
from the same feelings about the realities of good and ^ad 
in conduct In this manner music, beyond all othei forms 
of expression which appeal to^us thiough the senses, has 
the power of forming ‘'chaiactei in us by “purging” the 
mind of evil and strengthening the good in us , for “ there 
seems to be m us a sort of affinity to harmonies and rhythms, 
which makes some philosophers say that the soul is harmony, 
others, that it possesses harmony ” 

' All citizens are to share in this education alike, though 
slaves and artisans cannot attain to citizenship and hence 
not to the good life, since “it is not possible to caie for the 
things of virtue while hvmg the life of the artisan or the 
slave ” Mhth regaid to the education of women Aristotle 
did not agiee with Plato as (basing his argument upon 
a comparative study of the sexes m lower animals) he 
held "that woman was essentially different from man in 
nature, and hence that the foimer cannot profit by this 
higher education to be given citizens 
The details of this higher education, that of the rational 
part of the soul, — the one phase of education which was 
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an end in itself and constituted the good for all the rest, 
— are not given The treatise ends heie abruptly, and 
that subject upon which above all others Aristotle could 
have thrown light, is left with mention only From his 
other discussions, however, we know that this higher edu- 
cation would contain a large element of mathematics, — • 
especially of geometry, because of its training in deduc- 
tive reasoning, — and also of the inathematicaJL sciences, 
physics and astronomy From Aristotle’s own example we 
may presume that it would include the natural sciences 
and, above all, dialectic, including both the philosophical and 
the logical studies so thoroughly developed in his own school 
Following this “speculative” education, or rather along 
with it, comes the practical education in citizenship This 
indudes two types of activities, the practical or executive, 
and ihe theoretical or legislative and judicial The citizen 
develops fiom the former into the lattci, and comes to 
devote more and more of 4ife to» purely intellectual pur 
suits Finally, those best acquainted with divine things 
enter the priesthood Thus gradually the practical life 
passes into the “speculative,” and the lesser goods aie de 
veloped into the highest good of all, — the life good in itself 
Practical Influence of Anstotle — It was no figure of 
speech that Dante used when he termed Aristotle “the* 
master of those who know” The one reason why Aiis 
totle and Plato also deserve so extended a mention in an 
outline of the history of education which purpoits to be 
an account of facts and not of the theoiies of a few indi- 
viduals IS not because of the extent or even the peculiar 
character of their wiitings, but because of the actual, influ 
ence these writings have had upon subsequent times In 
later chapters, on the Middle Ages, on the Renaissance, on 
the origin of modern science, the subject of Aristotle’s 
influence must again arise, hence a bnef mention of the 
main outlines of his mfluence wdl here suffice 
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Aristotle was the first great scientist — the greatest sys 
tematizer, in fact, that the world has ever known As 
Plato was the great philosopher and initiated the lines of 
inquiry which yet constitute the chief questions in every 
branch of metaphysics and of ethics, so Aristotle sought to 
give to all subjects of inquiry, even those of metaphysics 
and ethics, a scientific form Not content, however, with 
giving scientific form to other lines of inquiry, he organ- 
ized as fundamental to all, the science of the form of 
thought For fourteen hundred years after the opening of 
the Christian era, — ’indeed the period might be extended 
to include the centuiy of the Refoimation itself, — no book, 
save the Bible, had ary such influence as the Oiganon of 
Aristotle This work includes, first, the Pnor Analytics, a 
treatise on the syllogism or on the elements of reasoning, of 
all kinds, second, the Postenor Analytics, or the logic of 
the deductive sciences, and, thud, the Topics, or the art 
of discussing subjects where liemonstration is impossible 
To these divisions of the formal science which underlies all 
science, subsequent times have added httle or nothing, so 
thorough was the work of the master Concerning the art 
of inductive reasoning, which Aristotle himself practiced so 
.successfully and for the first time consciously, he wrote 
little, and that little was lost to all the Middle Ages So it 
happened that the first great master of inductive reasoning 
fastened upon the human race for a thousand yeais a type 
of intellectual life that was purely deductive in character, 
and hence non-progressive Dialectic, or the conscious 
process of reasoning, either for the discovery of truth or for 
mere «ctory over an opponent, which first became conscious 
with the sophists, which was given a moral bent by Socrates 
and a universal application by Plato, was by Aristotle given 
universal form and universal influence 

So fundamental was Aristotle’s influence in these respects 
that the scientific thinker as well as the person in everyday 
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life IS indebted to him for many of the most expressive terras 
in language Such words as end, indicating the final purpose 
or cause, ^he term final cause to indicate end in this sense, 
the word form, the word matter and subject matta as we use 
it in education (from the term indicating the timbei which 
the carpenter uses), such words as fiinciple, maxim, motive, 
facidty, energy, habit, categoiy, mean, and extume are all the 
results of his efforts to systematize knowledge 

Even moie important than words aie the veiy subjects of 
study, or blanches of knowledge which Aristotle first organ- 
ized Through the partial formulation of the inductive 
method and the application of thought to new phases of 
leality, almost wholly neglected before his times, he became 
the originator of many modern sciences Among those upon 
which he wrote treatises are physiology, mechanics, natural 
pliKotophy, or physics in its bioader principles, and the cor 
responding biologic science, natural history 

Universally recognized as^the strongest of the ancients, 
down to the time of the fifteenth-cintury Renaissance Aris- 
totle’s name was supreme Through scholasticism (Ch IV, 
Sec 4) his work became the basis of all studies, and of all 
educational institutions during the Middle Ages In fact it 
might be said that during those ages, all secular writings, 
save a few by this one man or such works as were based* 
directly upon his, dropped out of human interests 
His immediate influence in Greece was not so funda- 
mental His school of adherents, the Peripatetics, did not 
rise to his standard, made little or no use of induction, and 
spent their time in writing commentaries 01 fruitless interpre- 
tations and adaptations, mostly upon isolated topics The 
writings of the master were carried to Asia Minor (287) 
where for nearly two hundred years they were lost , when , 
finally recovered they found their way to the Alexandrian^ 
library and later to Rome Through translations into Ara- 
bic the knowledge of Anstotle was kept alive among the 
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Saracens at Bagdad, and later throughout their empire, and 
by them was carried into Spain Thence as well as from 
the East the Saracen learning ^revived and purified^the Euro- 
pean interest in and knowledge of the niastei during the 
early university period 

THE COSMOPOLITAN PERIOD OP GREEK EDUCATION 
General Characteristics — During this period the tendencies 
of the transitional period become permanently fixed The 
influence of all the philosophical teachers had in practice but 
strengthened the emphasis upon the life of retirement from 
public duties and social activities as the ideal of highest de- 
velopment If the mteUectual hfe is held to be free fiom 
control of geneial standaids of social obligation, or at least 
IS held to be of greatei woith, why should not the standard 
of the practical life be determined by the individual himsflf ? 
Thus the tendency towaid individualism is confirmed by the 
very forces that attempt to chjpck the gi owing evil Con- 
sequently there is no development of educational ideals or 
standards Theoietically theie is none possible beyond that 
of Plato and Aristotle, piactically no foimulation of general 
standards or ideas could take place at all Philosophy ceases 
to be the attempt to discover tiuth and becomes but an 
'exposition of doctrine Not “ What is so ? ” out " What saith 
the master '> " is ever the test It is not so much a body of 
ethical or metaphysical principles that holds the disciples 
together into a school, but lather the study of a common 
subject-matter 

Two educational features characterize this period the one, 
the conquest of the civilized world by Greek ideas and Greek 
culture , the other, the formation of definite types of educa- 
tional institutions 


Spread of Greek Culture — As Aristotle through his 
philosophy summed up all the intellectual life of the past, 
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and through his method laid the basis for all intellectual life 
of the future, so through his great pupil, Alexander the Great, 
he spreac^the culture of Greece throughout the known world 
It was through the power of mind, though unconscious, that 
Greece in an earlier day had driven off the hordes of Asia 
now through the power of mind, consciously developed and 
applied, she returned to make captive her would-be con- 
queror, as still latei she enthralled by the same power her 
Roman master Through genius of administration Alexan- 
der made his piehminary conquest through the Greek cul- 
ture he aimed to make it peimanent Though his successors 
furthered his plans, one alone, Ptolemy, carried them out to 
the full Within a century after i\lexandei the habits and 
customs of all of the East, — even of the ever leseived Jews, 
— were colored by those of the Greeks Oriental peoples 
produced Greek philosophers, Greek philosophers m turn 
accepted in essence the Hebrew religion, or later the Chris 
tian faith Greek schools, Greek theaters, Gieek baths, 
Greek institutions of every type were to be found m every 
city in the East At the time of the Mohammedan conquest, 
after almost a thousand years of vicissitudes, the city founded 
to bear the name of the conqueroi possessed 400 theaters, 
4000 palaces, 4000 baths, and a library of 700,000 volumes 
Through the work of the Greeks during this period, learn* 
ing became, as it remains now, universal, it was the pos 
session of no pecuhar people, and became independent of 
time and place As learning took upon itself this universal 
influence, it tended on the other hand to become individual- 
istic in charactei The philosopher tended to withdraw from 
interest in society, the individual, to find the highest ends 
in life in states of consciousness rather than in forms of 
social activity Ethics, the philosophy of the moral life, 
gradually disassociated itself from the life of political activity 
and related itself under the Oriental, especially Jewish, in 
fluence with the religious hfe As a consequence both the 
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intellectual life and the leligious life tended to disassociate 
themselves from the state and to connect themselves with 
one another There results a cosmopolitan tendency in the 
intellectual life, a humanitarian tendency in custoihs and 
morals, and one toward the multiplication and toleration ot 
sects distinguished by theological or metaphysical diffeiences 
Through the gradual acceptance of the Christian religion and 
Its modification by Greek thought, and the universal social 
or institutional structure added by the Roman people, the 
composite civilization of mediaeval and modern times was 
produced as the outcome of this cosmopolitan era 

The Rhetorical and Dialectic Schools — In the early days 
of the sophists, a movement towaid the formation of two 
distinct groups of teachers became evident the one sought 
to prepare pupils for direct participation in public ‘'iTfe 
by a training in the art of speaking, the other afforded a 
training in argumentative powenin speculative questions of 
metaphysical or ethical import usually debated in private In 
the latter half of the fourth centuiy this movement resulted in 
the formation of two distinct types of school Of these, the 
rhetorical schools were the most distinct, the most numerous, 
and the most influential practically The work of the soph- 
fsts had given scientific shape to the study of grammar and 
of rhetoric To this woik Plato and Aristotle, especially 
in his philosophical treatise on rhetoric, contributed With 
the formulation of the science of logic by Aristotle, a third of 
these studies became organized This study of the structure 
and arrangement of thought was pursued from two points of 
view when followed with a view to determining the probable 
truth, it was termed dialectic, when followed with a view to 
gaming the victory over an opponent, it was termed eristic 
Naturally it was the latter that had a place in the rhetorical 
schools, which aimed to give this practical power of overcora 
mg an opponent, and for the most part was a direct prepa 
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ration for the law courts before which any Athenian citizen 
might be called to present or defend his own case The 
work of these schools, which became very numeious both at 
Athens and throughout Greece, was to carry on the study 
of these foimal subjects, just then being organized, or, tak- 
ing for granted that general culture had been acquired in 
the lower schools, to train more technically in the effective 
expression of thought While the woik of these rhetorical 
teachers was formal, it was not necessarily superficial, as was 
charged against the work of their piogenitors, the sophists, 
but foi the most part consisted in the study of the choice and 
sequence of words and the effective arrangement of thought, 
together with a dull m argumentation and foiensic presen- 
tation * 

To us such an aim seems narrow, but this power of effec- 
ti\i>4itteiance was to them, as the use of grammatical English 
IS now, at once the test of an education and an indication of 
a highei culture than that contained in the mere unstudied 
use of words Such a scope for thft activities of an educated 
man seems to us to be very limited , but it must be lecalled 
that public oratory then performed the function that is now 
divided between the press, the pulpit, the bar, and the uni- 
versity 

As Sociates formed the transition from the sophists tcv 
the philosophical schools, so Isocrates (393-338 b c ) repre- 
sented the transition from these latter to the ihetoncal 
schools There were undoubtedly many of these schools 
before his time, but with him the transition from the teach- 
ing methods of the sophists to a distinct type of institutional 
work holding definite aims, was complete He was the most 
distinguished and the most successful of all these rhetorical 
teachers, and from his school came some of the most suc- 
cessful men of that generation From many points of view 
he is hardly to be distinguished from the sophists, among 
whom indeed he numbered himself, yet, in the modesty of 
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his promises, in the distinct announcement that he pro. 
fessed to be able only to improve natural talent and that 
he trained for public service as well as individual advantage, 
he differed from the typical sophists In tiiith, before the 
close of Isocrates’s life the typical sophists had been re- 
placed by the two types of teachers under consideration 
On the other hand, Isocrates was just as anxious to be dis- 
tinguished from the Platonic type of philosophers, who 
wasted thCir tune in discussions concerning puie being, 
profitless alike to themselves and to the public 

The school of Isocrates did much toward making Athens 
the centei of the intellectual culture of the world , foi schools 
like his continued to offer the highest practical training not 
only to the Greek but to*" the Oriental and to the Roman for 
many centuries afterward While these schools weie all 
private, they fonned a component part of the higher edrfCa- 
tional system 

The dialectic schools wei e in reality but the minor philo 
sophical schools of a tyjfe similai to the gieat philosophical 
schools, and are to be considered as suboidmate to them 
The following desciiption of the work of these schools will 
answer for this less impoi tant type as well 

, The Philosophical Schools — Plato and Aristotle gath- 
ered around themselves definite bodies of students who 
were recognized as disciples and who in themselves formed 
a “ school ” But so long as there was no other bond than 
community of ideas, such a school could not be very distinct 
noi permanent Continuity and definiteness were added by a 
variety of circumstances First among these was the acqui- 
sition of a local habitation, first in the public gymnasia, — 
Plato in the Academy, and Aiistotle in the Lyceum, — and 
then m private grounds attached to these Continuity was 
first obtained by the custom instituted by Plato and Aristotle 
and continued by their successors, of bequeathing the head- 
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ship of the school, their manuscripts and even their property 
to a designated disciple These scholarchs, or heads of the 
schools, adopted the despis^ custom of the sophists of 
charging fees, which, together with bequests from students, 
resulted in building up a permanent endowment and also m 
giving definiteness to the school as an institution 

To the Academy and the Lyceum weie added two others 
which became of even greater importance duiing the centu- 
ries preceding the Christian era These were the school of 
Zeno, who taught in the painted porch of one of the 
Athenian temples, and whose disciples were hence called 
Stoics, and that of Epicurus, who taught in his own private 
grounds As has been pointed ouj, the Aristotelian school 
through Its lack of independence and the loss of its mateiials, 
soon ceased to exert much influence upon the development 
of"^hought in Greece But the other three, possessing even 
a religious as well as scholastic character , developed into 
sects As these formed th« models for many minor philo- 
sophical schools, a further explanation of their character will 
be helpful in forming a general idea of the educational life of 
later Greece 

The attendance upon some of these schools was very large 
Theophrastus, the successor to Aristotle in the headship of the 
Lyceum, is said to have had more than two thousand pupils a? 
one time The scholarchs were aided by a staff of assistants 
who collectively constituted the school Lycon, the successor 
of Theophiastus, bequeathed the school to his assistants col- 
lectively, so It became necessary to elect a scholarch This 
custom of election came in time to prevail m most of these 
schools In later times, however, when these offices became 
salaried, the custom obtained of establishing as sclTolarchs 
imperial officers, appointed by the local council (usually 
after some form of examination), or by the emperor himself 

In addition to the immediate group of assistants and 
favorite pupils, a great number of minor teachers gatherec? 
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around these four great schools of philosophy Besides 
these teachers of official capacity, there were numeious 
private tutors who prepared gi-udents for entiance to these 
higher schools, helped the younger students in their exer- 
cises, and directed them in then reading and their note woik 
The philosophical schools thus became the center of intel 
lectual activity in all Greece 

The character of the work of these schools became very 
different from that in the time of then founders From the 
very first, the scholarchs attempted to set forth the ideas of 
the respective founders of the schools There was little 
attempt to apply the ideas of the gieat teacheis in investiga- 
tion, research, or even in discussion of new topics Their 
work came to be more and more largely that of apprecia- 
tion and comment Platonism, Stoicism, and Epicureanism 
adapted themselves to phases of Roman ideals of life '''Put 
not only did the Lyceum fail to develop new doctrine , it did 
not succeed in keeping ajive the- old For the most part the 
work of these schools, though directed toward a different 
object, became as formal and artificial as the work of the 
sophists In all there grew up a reverence for the written 
word that had great influence, literary and religious as well as 
educational Educationally this formalism was a distinct 
Recline 

Along the lines of these greater schools there developed 
many minor ones, for the most part connected with some 
religious cult, as well as with an educational training The 
principles of the new Greek education had taken firm hold, 
as these were but the embodiment of the new ideas The 
principle of individuality of the sophists was now triumphant 
in practice, even in the philosophical schools , for they taught 
no longer the universal systems of their founders, but were 
interested only in particular aspects of the subject and em- 
phasized only some phases of the ideas of their masters 

Philosophy IS no longer dominated by political or ethical 
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interests, in time, not even by scientific interests All is 
approached from the individualistic point of view As the 
individual had pieviously freed himself from the state and 
from society, so now he sedcs the same freedom from any 
universal philosophy In the remnants of the great philo 
sophical schools, as in the many minor schools, the ideas of 
the super civic excellence of man and of the superioiity of 
the intellectual and contemplative above the social and prac- 
tical life, find a basis With ideals of life which hold them 
together as no Greek pohtical organization can any more, 
with opportunity for personal development and for the attain- 
ment of happiness that Greek civic life no longer offers , with 
rites of initiation , with a specific training for adherents , often 
with secret doctrines to be carefully ■guaided, with great, often 
absolute, control over disciples — these schools offer to the 
Gti^ek of this later period a substitute for patriotism, for reli- 
gion, for education, such as was furnished in early days by the 
one comprehensive institution, the city state And through 
these new institutions, witil power» of propagation and multi- 
plication, Greek ideas are spread throughout the Mediter- 
ranean world 

The University of Athens was an outgrowth of these 
philosophical schools, which it in time included, and of the 
modified character of the institutional organization of the edu-"* 
cation of the ephebes Dunng the period of the formation of 
the philosophical schools radical changes were occurring m 
this important stage of the old education We have already 
seen that as an important phase of the transitional period the 
education of the youth at this age became more largely intel- 
lectual than physical In time the compulsory provision was 
reduced from two years to one and after the Macedonian con- 
quest made wholly voluntary A change of even more radical 
character that shortly followed, was the admission of foreign- 
born students to the ephebic corps Under the Roman regime 
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the foreign body, drawn mostly from Rome and Italy but 
also from Gieek colonies and Oriental peoples, became quite 
as numerous as the native The year of study now required 
of the youth under state controfwas for the most part merely 
introductory to a much longer period of study Formal mill 
taiy exercises were kept up, at least those m the way of 
celebration of ancient victories and the ceremonial visits to 
localities possessing great historic interest The ephebic 
corps was under the control of a rector elected annually by 
the Senate and Assembly of Athens This officer had charge 
of the conduct of the boys and supervised their attendance 
upon the lectures of the leading philosophical schools There 
IS evidence, however, that this attendance did not extend to 
the Epicuiean school, bufonly to the other three 

Corresponding changes of importance occurred in the 
philosophical schools and contubuted to the establish njpit 
of one unified institution The military operations of 
Philip II of Macedon (200 b c ) and the later devastations 
of Roman generals resulted in injury, if not destruction, of 
the gymnasia in the suburbs These schools then followed 
the Stoics into the city, where they were conducted in private 
theaters and in public gymnasia, especially those of Ptolemy 
and later of Hadrian 

„ ^ With the growth of the requirement that the ephebes attend 
these schools, a further change occurred The council or as- 
sembly of citizens came to exercise control over the selection 
of the heads of these schools and to support them out of the pub- 
lic funds Thus grew up the custom, so foreign to early Athe- 
nian ideas, of a state-supported higher education With the 
Roman emperors, during the first century of the Christian 
era, defeiite support through endowment or impeiial salary 
was given to numerous chans in philosophy and in rhetoric 
From the time that the Athenian public gave its support, the 
highest professor and later all the professors in philosophy 
were termed sophists Evidently the term at this time had 
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no such connotation of reproach as it contains m more recent 
times The Roman emperors, Vespasian (69-79 ad), who 
began this imperial support, Hadrian (117-128 ad), and 
the Antonmes (138-180 ad), " were especially interested in 
making the University of Athens the center of learning for 
the empire While the professional staff was probably but 
ten or twelve in number, its work was supplemented by that 
of a large number of assistants and instructors, paid from the 
fees of the students, and by that of a large numbei’of peda- 
gogues who attended the younger and wealthier students 

Student life was now prolonged to a peiiod from three or 
four to even seven years in length The ephebic organiza- 
tion degeneiated into one resembling student clubs or secret 
societies During the early Christian centuries the university 
life presented many featuies resembling those of university 
life mediaeval or modern times Among these were the 
wearing of a distinctive gown, the initiation into the secret 
societies, and the hazing of new students So strong is the 
resemblance even in matters of orgahization and in methods 
of work that it is argued by many that the continuity of life, 
or of tradition at least, between the univeisity at Athens and 
the early mediaeval univeisity, was not bioken This view, 
however, is not generally accepted 

As the center of classical learning and hence of pagan - 
influence, the university aroused the opposition of the early 
Christian emperors and was suppressed by Justinian in 529 
A D Long befoie this, however, the school had lost much of 
Its influence, and it was only a few philosophical teacheis, 
chiefly of the Neoplatonic school, that at the decree of the 
emperor fled into Persia 

The University at Alexandria was one of a number of 
such institutions, such as those at Rhodes and Tarsus, that 
sprung up in the East as a result of the spread of Greek 
ideas and institutions Here under the influence of the Ptole 
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mies (323-30 B c ), who carried out the idea of their master 
Alexander in making this new city the center of influence, of 
power, of culture, and of learning in the East, there developed 
an institution that for man/ centuries outshone '"the parent 
institution at Athens The first of the Ptolemies founded 
a library and instituted a search for written documents such 
as has never been paralleled save at the time of the Renais- 
sance Moreover, he founded and supported a museum, or 
academy^ where men of letters and investigators resided at 
royal expense, and constituted in connection with the library 
an institution so hke the modern university that it has been 
given this name The second Ptolemy secured the library 
and the manuscripts of Aristotle, together with many Jewish, 
Egyptian, and other ‘Oriental works The third Ptolemy 
seized the oiiginal copies of many of the Greek tragedians 
stored at Athens The passion for the collection of^oks 
reached such a stage that this Ptolemy, taking advantage of 
the wandering habits of Greek scholars, required that eveiy 
visitor to Alexandria shrjuld leave behind him a copy of any 
manuscript that he might possess 

Not only did Alexandria possess the manuscripts of Aris- 
totle, but here alone, of all these institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the Aristotelian method of investigation was employed 
To be sure, this was during only one or two brief periods and 
then, for the most part, in the subjects of astronomy and 
geography Yet in this brief space of time much progress 
was made toward determmmg the measurement of the diame- 
ter and circumference of the earth, the distances of the sun and 
moon, and the precession of the equinox Here was formu- 
lated the Ptolemaic theory of the universe, which, though 
wrong in its fundamental conceptions, was so near right in its 
methods that it served with remarkable accuracy as a basis 
for determining the motion of the heavenly bodies and the 
prediction of astronomic events Here, too, were carried on 
most of the labors and here were made many of the dis 
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covenes of the physicist Archimedes of Syracuse Here 
Euclid peifected that branch of mathematics which bears his 
name While the greatest advance was made along the lines 
of mathematics, yet some pi ogress was made m the natural 
sciences as well But for the most part, it must be admitted 
that the work at Alexandna, like that in the Grecian philo- 
sophical schools, consisted in little else than dreary comment 
and exposition of what the mastei or, more oftep, yet, the 
manuscript version of the master said 

In the literary activities of the univeisity, possessing 
though it did the masterpiece of Greek literature, the profit- 
less character of the woik was even more pronounced Its 
characteristics were pedantic criticism, detached and puerile 
comment, formal imitation, attempts at a style stilted and 
desigjned for mere effect This more than anything else 
marl« the decadence of Greek style 
Using the word school in the sense of a somewhat indefinite 
center of several conflicting tendencifs in thought lathei than 
in that sense applied to the Greek philosophical schools, each 
held together by a definite body of doctrine, — the Alexan- 
drian philosophical school was of latei development than 
either the scientific or literary movement connected with the 
Alexandrian university While Greek philosophical thought 
had always been represented there and had come in contact 
with Oriental philosophy and religion, it was not until near the 
opening of the Christian era that the development growing 
out of such contact became of general interest Then began 
a movement headed by Philo of Judaea, toward the harmoniza- 
tion of Greek philosophy — especially the Platonic — and 
the Hebrew religion The Scnptures were held to cqptam 
all philosophy, not explicitly but by imphcation The effort 
followed to interpret the Scriptures, necessarily by allegorical 
method, so that they would harmonize, m somewhat the same 
manner as Greek myth had been made to harmonize with 
later Greek philosophical and ethical thought Plato was held 
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to be but “ Moses speaking Attic ” Identifying the Platonic 
idea of a divine sense foi ideas with the Hebrew idea of inspira- 
tion and the idea of a theosophical revelation to the individual 
thinker, there developed a type of philosophy — the Neopla- 
tonic — that had great influence in subsequent centuries 

In a similar way Christian thought was early introduced 
into Alexandria, where its followers attempted a similar har- 
monizaticp of Christianity with Greek philosophy that resulted 
in the development of Gnosticism Heie the early Christian 
Fathers weie educated, and from these general sources, that 
IS the north Afiican intellectual centers, proceeded that foi- 
mulation of Christian doctrine that is yet accepted as the 
orthodox p 

With the fall of Alexandria into Mahometan power (640 
A D ) all this intellectual activity ceased, or what little was left 
was transferred to the Saracens, to be latei revived in SSracen 
science and philosophy at Bagdad and Cordova The library 
was destroyed by the §rst cakph, furnishing, it is said, fuel 
sufficient for four thousand public baths for a period of six 
months 

FUSION WITH ROMAN EDUCATION — After the Roman 
Conquest (146 b c ) Greek culture in general was rapidly 
appropriated by the Roman conquerors, and the education of 
the cosmopolitan period extended its boundaries without 
changing its character 

The elementaiy education, consisting of the grammatical 
study of language, the secondary education, consisting of the 
rhetorical study of literature and the development of oratorical 
powqf, and at least the institutional side of higher education, 
consisting of philosophical schools, universities, and libraries 
were largely appropriated by the Romans and given further 
systematization In its later phase Roman education, when 
“ captive Greece took captive her rude conqueror,” is but one 
aspect of the cosmopolitan education of Greece 
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TOPICAL QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 In what respects did the city state, through its demands upon its 
citizens, furnish an education ? (See De Coulanges, The Ancient City, and 
Fowlei, City State of the Greeks and Romans ) 

2 What educational ideals and practices are given by implication or by 
direct delineation in the following passages in the Iliad I, 52-302 , II, 35- 
380, 445-482, IX, 50-180, X, 335-579, XI, 617-809, XVIII, 245-318, 
XIX, 40-275 ? 

3 To what extent are the ideals of old Greek education expressed in 
the oration of Pericles, given by Thucydides? (See Source Book, pp 24- 
31 ) To what extent are the ideals given therein expiessions of the new? 

4 What further connection between the political and social changes in 
Greek life and the new education can be discovered in the more detailed 
account given by Grote, Curtius, Thirlwell, Zeller, Holm, etc ? 
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5 In what respects are the problems of education m the transition period 
similar to those of the present time ? 

6 What concrete changes in education, characteiistic of the transitional 
period arc indicated in The Clouds Gf Aristophanes? 

7 In what j aspects are the activities and the ideals ot the sophists 
similar to those of piesent-da> educators? 

8 To what extent does Plato’s idealistic solution of the educational 
problem offer suggestion concerning the foimulation of the educational aim 
at the present time? Educational method? Educational organization? 

g Whajt similaiity is there between the approach to the pioblems of 
education made by Plato in The Laws (Bk 11 , pp 653-654), and the 
approach i^nade by students in the present time? 

10 To what extent are Anstotle’s arguments concerning the fundamental 
importance of education to society, 01 the state, valid at the piesent time? 

n How far does Aristotle’s solution of the ethical problem of the con- 
flict between the individual and social welfaie offer a solution of the edu- 
cational pioblem of the piesent? 

12 What aie the arguments given by the educational theorists that 
explain the peculiar use made by the Greeks of music in educatioTP Of 
gymnastics ? 

13 How far was the Greek method in education superior to the method 

of the present time? f ' 

14 How far is the Socratic method of instruction valid? 






CHAPTER IV 


THE ROMANS EDUCATION AS TRAINING FOR PRAC- 
'' TICAL LIFE 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF ROMAN EDUCATION Domi- 
naat Institutions and the Genius of the People — In many 
1 aspects the genius qf the Roman people was antipodal, in 
some respects complementary, to that of the Greeks Domi 
nated by the same institution, the city state, upon which 
their civilization, like that of the Greeks, was based, th'Sy took 
a radically different course of development It is in the 
results of this course rather than in its causes, that we are 
here interested 

The Roman was not one who found satisfaction in the 
attainment for its own sake to a subjective state, a state of 
happiness, a life of contemplation, of aesthetic enjoyment, of 
intellectual activity More characteristic of his genius was 
the striving for some external object , the accomplishment of 
some concrete purpose lying outside of his own thought life, 
of some form of excellence or achievement of concrete, even 
of material, value to his fellows, and similarly striven for 
by them 

Practical Character of the Roman Genius — The genius 
of the Romans was, in a word, wholly a practical one, the 
great merit of which was that it accomplished concrete results 
by adapting means to ends On the other hand, the Greek 
genius, as will be recognized through a consideration of the 
fullest development of the Greek mind in their philosophers, 
possessed a peculiar power of defining proper aims in life, 
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of deteiminingthe pnnciples underlying conduct, of attaining 
to the ultimate analysis of reality At least these are the 
things that, the Greeks sought fjr, and we recognize that the 
Greeks defined for all tune those things, that have been by 
all ages deemed the most worthy objects of the present life, — • 
aesthetic enjoyment, intellectual power, moral personality, 
political freedom, social excellence, — called culture The 
work of the Romans was the practical one of furnishing the 
means, the institutions, or the machinery for reahz?ng these 
ideals Hence they have evei been looked upon as a utilita- 
rian people They borrowed the Greek idea of a confederate 
government and developed it into a univetsal empire, they 
borrowed the Greek idea of law and developed it into a sys- 
tem of legal principles that even yet guides modern nations 
in their complicated life, they adopted the lehgion of a 
despised sect of a despised race and made of it the religion 
of the civilized woild, the one by which they subdued the 
savage world In all of these, respects and in a multitude of 
less important ways, the Romans Showed their genius in 
elaborating the institutional organization necessary to make 
effective the aspirations of other people If the ideals of 
modern life are largely drawn from Greek and Hebrew 
sources, its institutions are even more thoroughly Roman in 
their origin and nature 

Roman Standard of Jttdgment — This general character- 
istic suggests a further one Contrasted with the Greek 
tendency to measure all things by the standard of reasonable- 
ness, or harmony, or propoition, we have the Roman ten- 
dency to judge ever by the usefulness, the effectiveness of a 
thing The Greek estimate was the intellectual or aesthetic 
one resulting from the consideration of ultimate airns or 
values, the Roman estimate was the utilitaiian one drawn 
from a consideration of the serviceableness of a thing as 
judged by its relation to institutional life For this reason 
the Romans tended to look upon the Greeks as a visionary, 
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unpractical people, while the Greeks considered the Romans 
somewhat as sordid barbarians, with force of character and 
military strength, but with ^0 appreciation ot ^the higher 
aspects of life and of culture The Greeks were imaginative, 
impulsive in their actions, and joyous in their view of life , 
the Romans were matter of fact in their estimate of things, 
grave and sedate in their beanng, severe in their standards 
of conduct, and superioi to the Greeks in dignity and raoial 
foice ‘^The Greeks never lost their youth, the Romans 
were always men ” 

Influence of Religion on Education — This contrast be 
tween the characters of the two peoples is well illustrated 
in the diverse influences of religion upon their education 
While the Romans possessed household gods of the same 
character as those of the Greeks, these gods, representing 
general forces, were quite different until they came^o be 
modified by Greek ideas The Roman gods of the earlier 
period were impeisonal representations of natural forces 
and social activities *rhey were mysterious beings with- 
out human power or feelings, who influenced human life 
without sympathy with its hopes or joys or feais as with 
the Greeks There was no Olympus, no marriage, no off- 
spring, they were merely a crowd of oppressive beings 
of mysterious character, constantly interfering with human 
affairs, yet removed from the circle of sympathy with them 
As a result there existed a constant necessity for placating 
and appeasing them, not so much through joyous activities, 
as with the Greeks, as through an elaborate cei emonial that 
was often but little removed from the incantations of primi- 
ti\ e man In the course of historical development, especially 
upon the identification of the Roman gods with the person 
ality of the Greek gods, this seventy was much mitigated 
Yet with the Romans rehgion always remained a practical 
means for getting on in the world, — a means for regulating 
everyday life, — and hence was more closely connected with 
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political and business affairs than with the Greeks Every- 
thing was sacred, everything was to be done in an established 
way, every^ct had its appropriate religious ceremony There 
was a god of fallowing, of plowing, of sowing, of covering the 
grain and of harrowing , a god of the gram in germination, a 
god of grain in the joint, a god of the gram m the sheath, and 
so on for every phase of the life of the husbandman and of 
every other interest or activity in life Religion was no 
exalted faith, no lofty aspiration after virtue, no idealization 
of the beautiful, no attempt to reach the life of intellectual 
activity or of contemplation or of highest religious and 
ethical significance Religion had little influence of an 
intellectual and aesthetic character upen the life of the people 
and consequently upon their education On the other hand, 
whil]^full of superstition, it had a distinct ethical influence 
foreign to that of the Greeks , it consecrated love of country, 
hallowed the family relation, preserved the sanctity of the 
oath, developed the sense of fluty — *all of which things the 
Greek religion did not do These influences on life con- 
stituted the contribution of Roman religion to Roman educa- 
tion, for the development of these traits was the practical aim 
of their education 

Contributions of Rome to Civilization — The permanent 
contributions of the Romans to civilization were, then, of 
two great types Through their development and organiza- 
tion of law they furnished that institutional organization of 
life that serves to a large extent as the basis of modern 
social life , through their influence on the practical virtues, 
chiefly through the law and the state, but also later through 
the adaptation of the Stoic philosophy and the propaga- 
tion of the Christian religion, they contributed to the exalta- 
tion of the moial conception of hfe Thus it follows 
that they have exerted much less of permanent influence on 
education, in the narrower sense, than have the Greeks No 
science, no speculative philosophy, no contribution to the 
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abstract intellectual or aesthetic elements in education followed 
from their conception of life and religion Their influence 
was wholly the practical one ®f adaptation and o/gamzation 
Roman Ideal of Education shown in their Conception of 
Rights and Duties — The rights of the Roman citizen — 
including by the time of the Antomnes, the end of the 
second century a d , practically all free citizens of the prov- 
inces — ^ere five m number and all clearly defined by 
law These were the light of the father over his chil- 
dren {patna potesias), the right of the husband over his 
wife {mamts) , the right of the master over his slaves {jioUs- 
tas domintca), the nght of a freeman over another that the 
law gave him through contract or through forfeiture {manus 
capere), and the light over property {dominium) The free- 
man received these rights by birth, foi by descent each Roman 
was a freeman, a citizen, and a member of a family*^ But 
after the earlier centuries these rights could also be acquired 
either by naturalization ^ir adoption or by enfranchisement 
Rights and Duties of a Father — The right of the father 
was the strongest, the most characteristic, and the most 
important right of a Roman When the child, soon after 
birth, was laid at the feet of its father, as a religious cere- 
mony, it could either be lifted up by him and thus accepted 
into the family , or, on account of deformity, or poverty, or 
other cause, it could be left to be placed at some crossroads 
to die or to be carried into slavery This custom was not sub- 
ject to the abuse prevalent in Gieece, but, since this was a 
religious ceremony, the Roman father was presumed to have, 
and usually did have, some good reason for rejecting a 
child^ this custom, which appears so monstrous to modern 
ideas, was to them a most practical way of seiving the state 
by eliminating all unworthy citizens and of preserving the 
stability and the purity of the family This right over his 
child the father did not lose even when the son became a 
citizen, a soldier, and a property holder in his own right, and 
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even an officer of the government Nor did he lose his right 
over his daughter at her mariiage unless his consent to the 
relinquishment of that right was given in a special leligious 
ceiemony transferring her into Sie othei family This power 
of life and death, the light of executing all law upon his 
own children, resided in the father until late in imperial 
times, though then the few recorded instances of its exer- 
cise were occasions for popular tumults Long before this 
time, this right, together with the accompanying ofte of the 
s«ile of a child, was modified by legal restriction in the 
form of correspondmg duties 

In truth this union of obligations with rights was a principle 
fundamental to Roman thought, and by them made funda- 
mental to all modern law Every right has its correspond 
mg obligation The Greek’s highest conception of life was 
in tes^ns of virtue, of happiness, — in some form of peisonal 
batisfaction , the Roman’s highest conception was given 
in some form of duty with its corresponding right, life in 
terms of law oi principle One was ‘essentially the sesthetic 
interpretation of life , the other was essentially a moral view 
of life 

Hence these great powers of the father were exercised for 
the good of the state and the good done the family by the per- 
formance of his duties respecting them , for any negligence 
of these duties there was meted out a correspondmg punish- 
ment equally well specified in their law Though the boy, at 
sixteen, assumed the toga of citizenship, served in the army 
(in the republican days), voted in the comitia, held office and 
property, yet the power of the father remained until dissolved 
by death 

Religious and Economic Duties — As the head of a f Jtaily 
and the possessor of goods, the father was a priest with reli- 
gious duties to perform All the household activities, all 
relationships and special occasions, such as birthdays, fes- 
tal days, and marriages, were rendered sacred by religious 
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ceremonials Then, too, for the family he must participate 
in public 1 eligious worship Each day had its minute duties 
of a religious kind prescribed by law or by custom More- 
over, as the head of a household and the holder of propeity, 
he had many economic duties to perform fai more important 
and burdensome than the similar interests of the Gieeks 
Each Roman in the olden days was a farmer, and the manage 
ment of the estate as well as the actual work upon it formed 
a part of* his pride in citizenship So fundamental was this 
activity that when the Romans came to develop the conception 
and process of education, they gave to it the term indicative 
of this process, and cultural culture, came to signify in the 
intellectual and spiritual life what agriculture, the cultiva- 
tion of the fields, mean!: for them in their practical life The 
Romans were not, as the Greeks, averse to the industrial life 
Even in imperial days, the boy of sixteen, if of well to di« par- 
ents, prepared for military oi civil service, the boy of the 
poorei family entered into a trade with no detriment to his 
citizenship And wheif yet latei the numerous conquests 
crowded the ranks of all industrial and commercial occupa- 
tions with the slaves of the wealthier class, the empire made 
Its distribution of food supplies to support the poorer citizens 
and to prevent the depletion if not extinction of the free 
citizen class Very early in the days of the republic the 
importance of this business training along with the agricul- 
tural appears, and the keepmg of accounts becomes one of 
the earliest elements in their schooling 
Political Duties — So, the young man as well as the head 
af the family had specific duties of citizenship In the days 
of the republic he sat in some of the various comitise or 
public bodies He had to take legal care of his property, 
make contracts, draw his will for presentation to one of these 
bodies, or later take part in some portion of the civil service 
As a soldier, at all periods until the formation of the mer 
cenary army, he had his military duties to perform. 
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Now all of these duties demanded of the father and of the 
citizen, in return for the great privileges conferred upon 
them, a definite training throug-h the years of boyhood that 
the appropriate abilities or virtues might be developed 
Though this training was only to a slight extent, even in any 
historic period, furnished by the school, yet a definite educa 
tion of positive character and great value was furnished by 
the home , 

Elements m this Educational Ideal — In the performance 
of these duties certain definite virtues or moral characteristics 
were demanded The moral ideals of life foimulated by 
the Romans do not present the development of the Greek 
ideal, for they do not contain the same idealistic elements 
The virtues demanded were all of an extremely practical 
character, and they were formulated from an actual living 
type Manhood, as exemplified in living men or m well 
known historical personages, furnished the standaids which 
the youth was expected to approximate While the charac- 
teristics of these types furnished no exalted ideal, they at 
least were models permitting worthy imitation and exemplify- 
ing the practical virtues of a vigorous, successful people 
These virtues appeared in the personal traits of the heroes 
exalted in the national legends and the poems of the later 
literatme of the people 

Foremost of these virtues was that of piety, the obedience 
to the commands of the gods and of parents Piety contained 
the lehgious idea of reverence and of filial regard for pa 
rental contiol Together with modesty it appioxiraated the 
Greek idea of leverence, the balance or harmony of conduct, 
though this ideal never received a foimulation spnnjormg 
from an aesthetic appreciation of conduct as it did with the 
Greeks Manliness, or firmness, or what we term character 
{constantid) was a virtue valued by the Romans and exem 
plified in their lives more than in that of any other ancient 
people, though it hardly appeared in the Greek ideal of life 
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As a result of this the other viitue of biavery or courage had 
much more of the idea of foititude than did the correspond 
ing Greek ideal Since “ Rome must never conclude a peace 
save as victor, ” so no Roman must ever voluntaiily quit a 
strife befoie having vanquished There was none of the 
fear of excess that characteiized the Greek, the bravery of 
the Roman was buttressed by their idea of fortitude and of 
obedience, not qualified by any conception of temperance 
or of moderation in the performance of any activity, much 
less in that of physical bravery and of devotion to the state 
To these virtues were added two more homely ones, charac- 
teristic of a practical people only and glowing out of a life of 
industrial activity, wh^re actual paiticipation in the toil of life 
was considered a duty and not a disgrace These were pru- 
dence, especially in the management of one’s business affairs, 
and honesty or fan dealing in all economic relations'^ Ear 
nestness(<fWOT/«j), giaveness, sedateness, sobiiety in conduct, 
a dignity of beaiing were substituted for the Greek idea of 
giacefulness If viewed fiom the standpoint of the individ- 
ual, all were summed up in the ideal of duty , if from the 
standpoint of the state, in the ideal of justice Though at 
the beginning the Greek ideal of virtue was lai gely that of 
devotion to the state, the ideal of physical bravery soon 
ceased to be its chief element, their moral ideal was ever 
formulated in some foim of virtue, in terms of personal sat- 
isfaction In time their ideal became formulated in terms 
of happiness or in terms of mtellectual activity The Roman 
ideal, on the other hand, ever continued to keep as its basal 
element the idea of bravery or of vntue in the sense of devo- 
tion to the state Virtue, then, in teiras of duty, as stated 
in principles or in law, remained the Roman conception of 
life Life in terms of virtue is the idealistic formulation of 
life , life in terms of duty is the moral conception of life as 
formulated by the practical man 
The elaboration of the details of this conception of life in 
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terms of rights and duties was the great task of the Romans 
and their greatest contribution to civilization This balance 
between rights and duties is preserved by the state and 
constitutes justice Hence it is that the entire obligations of 
man, as consisting in the performance of his duties and the 
maintenance of his rights could be summed up in his rela- 
tionship to the state, by which means justice among all men 
would be maintained fihm W! 

^ The Practical Education — With a people to whon\ 1 eligion 
was merely a means for expediting the practical affairs of 
life, education could not be more idealistic As religion 
never inspn ed to any exalted view of life, so education never 
became more than a preparation for life’s practical duties 
Just as mildew was kept fiom the grain, or rust and accident 
fiom the hinges of the door by the worship of appropriate 
gods spirits, so each specific duty on the farm, — its plow- 
ing, reaping, preparing the gram, — each duty m the house- 
hold, each exercise in the martial camp or field, had its 
specific training, and education was but the sum of such prepa- 
rations for the practical duties of life P 

The Home as the Center of Education — In a conception of 
education that for the most pait has to do with the formation 
of moral character, schools can have but a minor place as an 
educational means And so it was at Rome Their place 
was taken by other institutions, above all otheis, the home 
The whole tendency of Greek life was to minimize the im- 
portance of home life Even m the highest expiession of 
their ethical and social thought, in the educational system of 
Plato, the home was eliminated It was quite the contrary 
at Rome there the whole tendency was to magnify its im- 
portance The peculiar power of the father exalted’* his 
functions and made the family the social unit, even in many 
legal respects The moral importance of the home, as well 
as Its legal and social importance, was emphasized The 
father was responsible for the moial and physical training of 
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the boy The mother held a position, far superior to the 
place of women in Greece Within the home she was digni 
fled with a position of indepejtidence and responsibility She 
was more the companion of her husband socially and more 
his partner in his management of the home than m Greece 
She herself i eared and cared for her own children instead of 
turning them over to a nurse When somewhat grown up 
the boy became the companion of his father in place of being 
turned over to a slave or a pedagogue, as with the Greeks 
When the Gieek influence became powerful, though peda- 
gogues were, to be sure, introduced, it was only by the 
wealthier classes and then only as an adopted custom — one 
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that never became national in character Speaking of his 
own education, the poet Horace (born 65 b c ) says — 

“ If ray life is pure and innocent and my friends love me, 
I owe It all to my father, he, though not iich, for his farm 
was a poor one, would not send me to the school of Flaviuo 
(at Venusia), to which the first youths of the town, the son* 
of centra 10ns, the great men there, used to go, with thei? 
bags and their slates on their left arm, taking the teacher’^ 
fee on the Ides of eight months in the year, but he had the 
spirit to take me, when a boy, to Rome, there to leain the 
liboial arts which any knight or senator would have his own 
sons taught He himself was ever present, a guardian 

incorruptible, at all my studies ” 


This passage forms one of the few descriptions of schoo' 
life — when schools are developed — that is to be found in 
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{to2ran literature , but the points to be noticed here are the 
great peisonal interest of the father m the education of his 
son and th® prevailing moial content of that education 

Almost two centimes later, when the corrupting influences 
that had entered into the cosmopolitan life of Rome were in 
full swing, in his satiie (XIV) upon the vices of the Roman 
people, Juvenal formulates the ever memorable principle not 
only of Roman but of all education, — “The greatest reverence 
IS due the child ” This lesponsibihty of the father for the 
leducation of his child, at least in the formation of his moral 
character, was. not only of importance to the child but it also 
reacted upon the father The stabihty and the perpetuation 
of these vii tries, of a sturdy, rugged, character among the 
ranks of the common people long after the majority of the 
families in the upper class, especially in the imperial court 
circldS, had fallen into most vicious debauchery, was quite 
largely due to this restraining influence of the home and to 
the father’s responsibility for (;hc moral character of the boy 
The continuation of the quotation from Juvenal indicates this 
“ If you are contemplating a disgraceful act, despise not your 
child’s tender years, but let your infant son act as a check 
upon your purpose of sinning ’’ 

In a similar way the influence of the mother was greater, 
as the position of woman in general was higher, at Rome than 
that among any other ancient people This greatei scope to 
her influence was not through her participation in public life, 
hence there is little direct mention of it , but it was through 
this higher authority and freedom in the family Even grant- 
ing that the mention of specific instances are not numerous, 
no other ancient people furnish cases of influence of women 
comparable with that of the mother of Coriolanus, the mother 
of the Gracchi, and others of a similar type 
Biography as a Means • — The influence of the home was 
supplemented by that of concrete types of Roman manhood 
No other people have so eflfectively used the personages of 
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importance in tlieir own history m the formation of the 
character of the youth of each generation Their earliest 
liteiature consisted of thelegfnds and heroic tales af the early 
Romans Their songs were but the gloiification of these same 
deeds Something similar to this occurred in Greece in the 
earlier period The Grecian heioes, however, were demigods 
or were constantly piotected by the interposition of the gods, 
and hence weie beyond imitation by the wiser men of later 
generations , the Roman heroes, on the other hand, possessed 
virtues and perfoimed deeds such as could be imitated by 
eveiy Roman boy As the Greeks sought to shape character 
by poetry, music, gymnastic, and dancing, so the Romans did 
by these two means, — ; the influence of father and mother m 
the home, and that furnished by familiarity with the heioes 
of the past 

An indication of the importance of such material 'hs the 
content of education is furnished by Plutarch’s Lives, which 
to the Romans were lectuies o» education Though written 
by a Greek, such was probably their use at the time of their 
formulation, and such no doubt was the character of the liter- 
ature, if such it may be called in its rudimentary form, that 
formed the basis of the Roman education both in the home 
and in the school The perennial interest aroused and the 
influence exerted by these writings are a slight indication of 
the value of this phase of Roman education Mr Lecky has 
called attention to the very potent influence of such peisonal 
ideals when embodied in personages near in time and place 
and nature, more potent, indeed, than those of the subse- 
quent centuries wherein such ideals were furnished by saints, 
by those who possessed supernatural traits, or by Biblical 
characters living in remote centuries and possessed of racial 
characteristics of long ago 

Thus again is found a trait of the practical mind its ideals 
are found in the real, not in the imaginary, — not in a single 
trait idealized and personified Its ideals are not too remote 
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but are found m concrete personal forms of actual per 
sonages /iittktd- 

Inntahon as the Method — Flora what has been said it 
follows that the most important characteiistic of the method 
of Roman education was imitation While the Greeks em 
phasized the assimilative chaiacter o f the soul and hence 
sought for educational results by creating an enviionment of 
cultural value thiough public works of art, religious, ceremo 
mils, diamatic piesentations, and a fiee and open life in 
public places, Romans emphasized the imitative chaiactei 
of the soul and sought for educational lesults by placing before 
the youth a concrete character to be followed Though the 
pedagogue and the mspirer pei formed a somewhat similar 
seivice with the Greeks, yet the function of these was lather 
to contioland direct, at least this was true of the pedagogue, 
who, because a slave, was not to be imitated The Roman 
youth was to become pious, grave, reveiential, couiageous, 
manly, prudent, honest, by the direct imitation of his father and 
of old Romans of so heroic a character as to be embodied in 
their legends and histones, yet withal men who had actually 
walked the streets and had gathered m the Forum before him 

While this use of imitation by the Romans was of less free 
character than the similar use by the Greeks, it was not the 
servile imitation of the Oriental To begin with, it was the 
imitation of a living model, not of a lifeless form or a specific 
custom relating to petty forms handed down from time imme 
morial and without meaning to the imitator So far as the 
Roman was bound by such traditional ways of doing things, 
the most important of such accepted customs were foimula- 
tions of principles, embodied into a code of laws, interpreted 
by each successive generation to fit the needs of a developing 
civilization and of a people ever widening then contact with 
others 

In one other important respect does the method of Roman 
education differ from that of the Greeks With both peoples 
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education was primarily a process of doing as opptjsed to 
one of instruction Ceitain activities were undertaken ta 
form certain approved habrts Subsequent to '^bis earliei 
phase of their educational development, the Greeks added a 
process of instruction to make such habits rational , this the 
Romans never developed as a component part of their edu 
cation Though m later peiiods they adopted the Greek 
custom, vt was not a native piocess, neither did it form an 
essential pait of their conception of education nor become 
of general use and significance until well on m the imperial 
period 

Then, too, theie was a radical difference between the 
" doing process ” of the Greeks and that of the Romans In 
school the Greek boy was trained in gymnastics and dancing 
to produce a haimony and grace of physical development 
and of moral control he learned to play the lyie and to 
repeat the Homeric poems with appropriate musical accom- 
paniment, all for the puipose of developing a harmony of 
the soul The Romans rejected as marks of effeminacy, 
such gymnastic training, dancing, music, literatui e , in brief, 
all such educational means as the Greeks employed 
Through games, it is true, the Roman boy gained in physical 
development to a certain extent , but not through any organ- 
ized and systematized use of them There were no gymna- 
siums, but physical development was secured on the martial 
fields and m the camp, and thiough the actual exeicise with 
weapons, supplemented by the actual tiaining which he got 
on the farm In every respect the training of boys was 
either through an apprenticeship to the soldier, the farmer, 
the^statesman, or by actual participation in these activities 
that were later required of them as citizens Thus in method 
IS seen the characteristic of the practical education, — the 
doing of the actual thing to be done — with no appreciation 
ivhatever of the training and instruction in certain selected 
activities that possess cultural value because they plant in 
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the verj nature of the child geims of a much fuller develop 
ment m manhood, activities such as characterized the liberal 
education !if the Greeks f ^ 

PERIODS OF ROMAN EDUCATION ~ Roman education 
divides itself into two great periods the one wherein its 
ideals and piactices are puiely Roman, the other in which 
Greek influence is prominent and education becomes of a 
composite or cosmopohtan chaiacter This change bears 
some striking lesemblances to the transition to the new 
Gieek education at Athens, but owing to the much more 
stable character of the Romans, the change was a more 
gradual one than in Gieece and affected the masses of the 
people much less radically In some 1 aspects, particularly 
in religion and to a certain extent in their laws, the Greek 
influence was early exerted upon the Romans It was a 
tradition that the decemviis visited Greece previous to the 
formulation of the Laws of 'the Twelve Tables (450 b c ) 
From Greece also at an eailier date they had drawn their 
alphabet Yet no profound influence was exerted socially 
and little educationally until near the middle of the second 
century b c Subsequent to that time the Greek educational 
ideals may be said to dominate, so far as foimal or institu- 
tional education is concerned The somewhat radical con- 
quest in this respect was due to the fact that Rome had no 
native system of educational institutions to be supplanted 
Various events may be taken as indicative of this change 
Piofessor Laurie accepts as the point of demarcation 148 b c , 
the death of Cato, who for so long and so strenuously opposed 
the growth of Greek ideas and customs The date of, the 
conquest of Greece by the Romans, 146 b c , might with 
equal propriety be taken, since immediately thereafter many 
Greek scholars, Greek literature, and even libraries were 
transferred to Rome by the conquerors The year 161 
possesses a similar significance, for at that time the senate 
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at the instigation of the praetor decreed the expulsion of 
philosophers and rhetoricians from Rome All three events 
indicate that the conquest * 5 vas only begun, anfl that the 
dominance of Greek educative piactices and institutions does 
not become complete until about the time of the empire (31 
B c ) But if a specific personahty must be found to make 
definite the delimitation, no individual would be so significant 
as Cicero (106-43 b c ), who was the fiist Roman to rise to 
prominence and to power through oratory , and if a specific 
date IS desired, 55 bc, the date of publication of Cicero’s 
work on Oiatory would be most appiopriate, for this work 
IS the first formulation by a Roman of the Grecianized educa- 
tional ideal Each of 'these general periods divides into two 
sub-peiiods 

Period of Early Roman Education (75 3 -about 250 bc) 
— During this period the featuies previously given coiicein- 
ing Roman education dominated completely The reiring 
of the child was in the,rbands t)f the mother, the training of 
the boy in the hands of the father Tne home was practi 
cally the only school, though eaily the boy became the com- 
panion of his father in business, pubhc and private, on the 
street, in the forum, and m the camp Education was 
largely moral , discipline was severe , their ideals were rigor 
ous The slight liteiaiy element entering into their educa 
tion was that connected with the religious and choral service, 
where religious choruses and national hymns were to be 
learned, and in connection with the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables These fundamental laws of the republic, adopted 
45 1 and 450 B c , remained the basis of Roman society foi 
alnujst a thousand years In the function they perfoimed 
these laws resembled somewhat the laws of Lycuigus, though 
they dealt not with education but with the power of the father, 
property rights, religious services, political and military obh 
gations, and similar subjects In the broadest sense, they 
constituted the framework of Roman society and hence 
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embodied the ideals of life that gave to education its con 
Crete ends The relation of the laws to education in the 
narrower se xse consisted, first, m the definite embodiment 
of the power of the father ove? the child and his duty con- 
cerning his tiaining, second, in the custom followed for 
many generations of requiring every boy to learn the tables 
as they were posted in the Forum and to become peifectly 
familiar with then meaning This in itself offeied no insig- 
nificant intellectual tiaining, though its practical .character 
made such training veiy different from that which the Greek 
boy acquired from a similar familiarity with Homer fitm on 
^ During the latter part of this period, elementary schools 
fuinished the rudiments of the arts of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic Shortly after the introduction of the Twelve 
Tables, mention is made of them in the story of Virginia, who 
is said to have been seized from one of these schools by one 
of the decemvirs Whether this be true or not, such schools 
appear long befoie the close of this period and supplement 
the education of the home V formal matters Such ele- 
mentary schools were known as /udt (Judus, — play, spoil, or 
a taming aside)?- a name that indicates that their function 
was only supplementary, and that they were not essential to 
the real education of the Roman youth Such schools were 
of a purely private character, and were held in some private 
home or in an unfrequented nook or porch of a temple or 
other public building Even in the matter of the training in 
the arts of reading and calculating, these schools evidently 
represented a “ diversion ” from the ordinary custom of the 
home P OSio 

Period of Introduction of Greek Schools — The time from 
the middle of the third century to the middle of the firs^ cen- 
tury constituted a period of transition, dunng which Greek 
customs and ideas were introduced This period substan 

1 A somewhat similar idea is contained m the Greek word for school, — scholt, 
leisure 
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tially coincided with the period of national expansion through 
out the peninsula of Italy Previous to this time Rome 
was only a local community , after this period P-ome became 
an empire which had necessSnly to acquire a cosmopolitan 
culture By the time of the opening of this tiansitional 
period, the elementary schools (schools of the hterators, they 
were also called) were quite numerous and soon came to 
be known as schools of the grammattsts as well This ot 
itself indiaates that a transition was going on About the open 
ing of this period Lmus Andronicus (c 284-204 b c ) ti ans- 
lated the Odyssey into Latin The book was soon introduced 
into these schools, giving them a more literary content than 
they had hitherto possessed The tianslation of other Greek 
productions followed rapidly, and Latin literature took its 
rise at the same time This giowth of hterary material soon 
produced a radical advance in education, namely, the jintio- 
duction of the Greek grammar school distinct from the ludus 
in form, and supenor to it The exact time of introduction 
IS difficult to determine • The Cireek Andronicus, previously 
mentioned, was (in 267 b c ) brought as a slave to Rome fiom 
his home m southern Italy, and after secunng his freedom 
is said to have become a teacher of the Gieek and Latin 
languages Ennius (339-169), another Greek author and 
translator, is said to have engaged in similar work Plutarch 
mentions Spurius Carvilius as the first to open a school at 
Rome (260 B c ) Undoubtedly Plutarch means a grammar 
school, for the schools of the hterators were frequent before 
this time It is probable that none of these did more than 
give some knowledge of Greek literatuie through transla- 
tions, and some slight knowledge of the language to a chosen 
few - Consequently they cannot be said to have established 
schools Suetonius mentions Crates of Mallos, a Greek 
ambassador to Rome, who met with an accident through 
falling into an open sewer and was thus detained at Rome 
(157 B c ) as the first Greek teacher there Suetonius opens 
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his Lives of Eminent Grammarians (written about 121 ad ) 
as follows “ The science of grammar was in ancient times 
far from hf mg in vogue in Ronje , indeed it was of little use 
in a rude state of society, when the people were engaged in 
constant war and had not much time to bestow upon the cul- 
tivation of the hberal arts At the outset, its pretensions 
were very slender, for the earliest men of learning, who were 
both poets and orators, may be consideied as half Greek ” 
He then goes on to mention Lmus and Ennius, as fhe first of 
these, and Crates as the first teacher of grammar Ennius 
came to Rome in 204 bc , Crates in 157 bc However 
doubtful the origin may be, it is certain that by the close 
of this period, at the date given by Suetonius as that of 
the first grammatical teacher, schools of this kind, taught 
by a gtammaticus or literatus as distinguished from the 
granhnatist or hterator of the ludus, were frequent, for 
in 161 BC the Senate decreed that “It shall be lawful for 
M Pomponius, the praetor, tc\ take such measures, and make 
such provisions as the good of the ^Republic and the duties 
of his office require, that no philosophers or rhetoricians be 
suffered at Rome ” 

This edict refers to another type of teachers higher than 
and developing from the grammar teachers According to 
Suetonius (b 79 A d ), who gives us this information, gram- 
marians came in time to teach rhetoric, and it was a frequent 
occurrence, even within the memory of his own father, that 
“some of the pupils of the grammarians passed directly 
from the schools to the courts ’’ But long before the time 
of Suetonius, even before the close of the period we are now 
considering, the Greek conquest of Roman education was 
insured by the introduction of the schools of rhetofs to 
continue the work of the grammarians That the reception 
of these innovations was not a hearty one and that their 
influence was not general until the imperial period, is evi- 
denced by the fact that the mstances of the few notable men 
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who underwent a rhetoncal training and profited practicallj 
by It, such as Cicero, Pompey, Caesar, Mark Antony, and 
even Augustus, are cited by Syetonius as unusual , He states 
that by slow degrees, rhetoiic made itself manifest as a use- 
ful and honorable study, and that many persons devoted 
themselves to it, both as a means of defense of peisonal 
rights and as a means of acquiring leputation The custom 
of sending the youth to Greece to receive this rhetorical train 
ing, as in 'the case of Cicero, became established during this 
period The introduction of the Latin rhetoric school not 
only supplemented the work of the Gieek rhetoncal schools, 
but gave a much wider scope to this formal or rhetoncal edu 
cation, since it affected ,a much larger portion of the popula 
tion In 92 B c the censors issued the following decree — 

“ It is reported to us that certain persons have instituted 
a new kind of discipline , that oui youth resort to their 
schools , that they have assumed the title of Latin Rheto- 
ricians , and that young,jnen wnste then time there for whole 
days together Our anceslois have ordained what instruction 
it IS fitting their children should receive, and what schools 
they should attend These novelties, contrary to the customs 
and instructions of our ancestors, we neither approve, nor do 
they appear to us good Wherefore it appears to be our 
duty that we should notify our judgment both to those who 
keep such schools, and those who aie in the practice of 
frequenting them, that they meet our disapprobation ” 

Both the similarity of the movement and of the attitude of 
the conservative elements in society to that of the transitional 
period in Greece is indicated by this edict Yet it is evident 
that throughout this period the old Roman ideals and prac- 
tices'in education prevailed and that the process centered 111 
the home and not m the school Aside from the hidtis, now 
all but universal but always private m character and often 
kept by a slave, the schools were an innovation and influ 
enced only a small element composed of the leading families 
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rhp account which the Emperor Marcus Aurelius gives of 
his own education, as late as the second Christian century, 
suggests bow extensively the ol^ customs and ideas persisted 
even so late in the imperial period ^ 

Third or Imperial Period The Hellenized Roman Educa 
tion — During this period, including about one century b c 
and two centuries A n , the Romans attempted to introduce 
the new wine of Greek culture and intellectual activity and 
individualism into the old bottles of Roman institutional life 
Never before, peihaps never at any time, has one people 
attempted to appropriate so thoroughly the intellectual life of 
anothei The native vigor of the Roman chaiacter made it 
possible to do this without a complete ^surrender of their own 
characteristics and consequently lendeied some modification 
of the Greek intellectual and educational characteristics 
neceskaiy The Romans never acquired the intellectuality, 
versatility or the originality of the Greeks , at most, they 
succeeded in master ing the e,j;teinal, at best, they perfected 
the form of literature , at worst, in the later centuries of 
the empire, in intellectual life and hteratuie their education 
became one of pure form possessing little content or real 
value 

The genei al means by which the Romans appropriated the 
Greek culture was by an adoption of their educational insti- 
tutions, now perfected into a system such as the Greeks 
never developed 

The School of the Ltlerator (or Ludtmagistef) during this 
period was somewhat more fully developed, though the details 
of Its work aie not fully known Even at this time this ele- 
mentary school never attempted to give more than the merest 
rudiments of the aits of leading, writing, and calculS:ion. 
Since reading was taken up in the grammatical school as a fine 
art, It IS probable that, when the boy had mastered the art of 
reading ordinary prose, he was immediately transferred to 

1 Source Book, pp 377-385 
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the higher school By the time of Cicero, the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables disappeared from these schools, and their 
place was taken by portion#! of the Latinized Odyssey or 
by versified moral maxims Though there aie frequent 
exceptions, as in the case of Hoi ace (p 186), whose descrip- 
tion of school life IS pertinent m this connection, the Greek 
pedagogue had generally replaced the father in the direct over- 
sight of the child Moie attention was given at Rome to 
the selection of the pedagogue than in Greece That they 
were not all ignorant is evidenced by the case of Palse- 
mon, author of one of the earliest scientific treatises on 
Latin grammar, who fiist distinguished the foui declensions, 
who was the instructor of Quintilian, and was himself one 
of the most famous Romans of his day Yet he acquired 
the rudiments of hteiature as he attended his master’s boy 
in the school as a pedagogue '' 

Such schools were veiy common The room was in a 
private house or in a shed or booth, or even m the open air 
This phase of education, being non-Grecian, never received 
any general attention, nor such teachers — often mere slaves 
— any public esteem 

The School of the Grammaticus now became a definitely 
formulated educational institution with an elaborate method, a 
fixed curriculum, and receiving public support Such schools 
were of two types , the one for the teaching of the Greek lan- 
guage, the other for the Latin language Quintilian recom- 
mends the attendance at the Greek schools and the learning 
of the Greek language first The Latin Grammar Schools at 
least were to be found m every city in the empire and re- 
mained as one of the most persistent institutions of the old 
pagan civilization until the overthrow of Roman culture by 
the barbarians The major part of the work of these schools 
was, as the name indicates, the study of grammar But 
grammar included more than the term signifies with us, for it 
related to the study both of the hnguistic elements and of the 
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literary products of a language They were essentially liter- 
ary schools a master was called a literatus as well as a 
grammatmis And hterature^ight be, certainly was in the 
conception of Quintihan, a broader conception than with us, 
for It included the work of the historians and of the scientific 
writers as well as of the poets Vano (born ir6 b c ), the 
learned Roman of the period of Cicero, wrote on all the seven 
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liberal arts, te grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, aiithmetic, geom- 
etiy, music, astronomy, and on medicine and architecture 
besides For the Romans, the world of learning had become 
quite identical in outline with that of the Greeks It is certain 
that to some extent mathematics, music, and rudimentary 
dialectics were introduced into the grammar schools Tl?e fact 
that these schools trespassed upon the grounds of the rhetor- 
ical schools has previously been noted This combination of 
function continued, especially in smaller communities, late 
into imperial times In all of the studies mentioned the 
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practical character of Roman life was never lost sight of, 
then use never became identical with that m the Greek 
schools Gymnastic and danping were never introduced, the 
former was taught only in connection with military training 
and the latter, if ever, m the home To the legal tendency, 
the systematizing charactei, and the practical bent of the 
Roman mind, the study of giammar recommended itself, and 
It IS in this subject that the educational activities of these 
schools aie seen to the best advantage The elements of 
Latin grammar were formulated early in the imperial period 
though the particular form given to the subject in later ages 
was the immediate work of Donatus (fourth century) and 
Priscian (fifth century) 

Quintilian has furnished a general account of the work of 
these schools at their best The master lead with the pupils 
a wide selection of poets and historians, of which the Latin- 
ized Homer, Vergil, and Horace were the standards Com- 
ment was made upon bpth substance and literary form, and 
especial attention was given to oral reading, as preliminary 
to oratorical training This was followed by elaborate ex 
e’-cises in paragraphing, composition, and verse writing A 
much used form of exercise was the assignment of a theme 
m the form of a quotation or maxim from some writer, to be 
taken as the basis of an elaborate thesis or composition 
This then was declaimed According to Professor Jullien 
such theses followed this outhne («) a panegyric upon the 
author, if) the expansion of the thought, (*) the explanation 
and defense of the pimciple underlying the thought, {d) a 
comparison of the thought with similar ideas of other authors, 
(f) confirmatory quotations or incidents, (/) practical ex 
hortation Through the training m declamation afforded by 
these exercises the work of the grammatical school merged 
into that of the rhetorical school But the mam purpose of 
the former was different from that of the latter in the gram 
matical school the object was to give a mastery of the Ian 
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guage, a correctness of expression in reading, in writing, and 
in speaking, and to do this through a familiarity with the best 
Gieek and Latin authors »Thus the liteiary education 
developed by the Greeks as the highest form of the liberal 
education was further developed along the definite line of 
a practical education for the hfe of affairs 

The School of the Rhetor was the culmination of this 
practical literary education Similai to the schools of the 
sophists, or rather, of the later rhetoncians of Greece, these 
schools furnished a direct pieparation foi the life of public 
affairs at Rome, and consequently were patronized only by 
those who expected to devote their lives to a public career 
During the later imperial period §uch a life became the 
distinctive characteiistic of the members of the senatorial 
class, as that class was enlarged to include great numbers 
who'had no other qualification save the favor of the emperor 
or some high official or the possession of wealth which would 
enable them to secure exemption from the obligations of 
ordmaiy citizenship Hence, although all inspiration that 
might come to oratory from love of freedom was gone, this 
rhetorical education developed and expanded during these 
imperial centunes 

Oratoiy was of greater and of more lasting importance 
at Rome than among the Greeks Whereas the Greeks 
found an outlet for their higher intellectual interests in the 
philosophical schools and in the new religions, the Romans 
found in oratory the practical application of evei y aspect of 
higher learning that appealed to them As Ciceio explains 
in his de Oiatore, the orator must have the philosopher's 
knowledge both of things and of human nature, but he must 
also have the power to make such knowledge of practical 
value in influencing his fellows through speech To the 
Roman, then, this power of the orator represented in 
general the various ways in which an educated man in 
modern times can make his knowledge effective m the 
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service of his fellow-men It is not that this conceptior 
of education is narrow, but rather that the social organiza 
tion of the times gave but fe?v facilities for bunging intellect 
to bear upon piactical affairs The great warriois of the 
limes were also great orators, they were often gieat leadeis 
because great oiators The orator was greater than the 
philosopher, because the orator included the philosophei 
The functions pci formed in modern society, by the pulpit, 
the press, the rostrum, the bar, the legislative debate, even 
by the university, were in those times all performed by the 
orator Hence at its best the ideal was a great one It is 
only when we come to consider its ordmaiy realization that 
it appeals formal, artificial, and restricted 

The rhetorical training of the youth began at about the 
fifteenth year of age, the time the boy laid aside the toga 
pmtexta and assumed the dress of manhood Then /t des- 
tined for a public career he enteied the ihetoucal school to 
supplement the thorough linguistic training he had leceived 
in the grammar schools The length of time spent on this 
stage of education would depend upon his interests, his 
abilities, and the schools he attended 
The routine of the school consisted for the most part in 
declamation and debate The stock themes for debate find 
frequent mention, especially in the writings of the satirists 
Among such themes were these “ Was Hannibal justified 
m his delay before the walls of Rome '> " “ Was a slave 

about whose neck a master had hung the leathei oi golden 
token (the ^idta, worn only by the free Roman youth), in 
order to smuggle him past the boundary, freed when he 
reached Roman soil weanng this irsigma of freedom ? ” “ If 
a stranger buys a prospective draught of fishes and the 
fisherman draws up a casket of jewels, does the stranger 
own the jewels ? ” These and similar problems relating 
to fine distinctions in Roman law or m moral principle were 
the whetstones of their rhetorical wits 
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At Its best, however, the rhetorical school included much 
more than this exercise in debate According to Quintilian, 
the gramrhar school should thoroughly acquaint the boy 
with all literature, and the ihetoncal school, in a similar 
manner, should give him a knowledge of music, of anth- 
metic, of geometry, of astronomy, and of philosophy He 
rejects the objection that so many studies cannot be followed 
with profit, and holds that the human mind can attend to 
many things at once and that the orator, above all others, 
must possess this power Quintilian enumerates the qualifi- 
cations of the orator as follows a knowledge of things 
(gained through a mastery of hteratuie), a good vocabulary 
and an ability to make careful choice of woids, a knowledge 
of human emotions and the power of aiousing them , a 
giacefulness and uibanity of manners, a knowledge of his- 
tory and of law, a good delivery, a good memory Beyond 
this he holds, also, that no one can be a good oiator unless 
he IS first a good man This is thp ideal, sketched by the 
most successful teacher and the ablest expositor of this con- 
ception of education, but as with most educational ideals, 
the extant fragmentary knowledge of the actual status of 
these schools forces the conclusion that it was far removed 
from the reality 

Libraries and Universities — In a most literal sense the 
higher education of Rome was an imitation of Greece Its 
eailier hbiaries weie taken as spoils from the Greeks, ju&t as 
the earliest of its higher teachers were slaves or refugees 
from Greece as a result of the Roman conquest In 167 
B c the conqueior Paulus ^mihus brought over the first of 
these libraries, Sulla and later conqueiors brought otheis 
Augustus founded two public libraries With the golden 
age of Latin literature, books were multiplied, many libraries 
were founded, and all the appurtenances of an age of cul 
ture abounded With the library founded by Vespasian 
(69-79 ad) m the Temple of Peace, erected after the fire 
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of Nero, the university of Rome had its ongin Under 
Hadrian (117-138 ad) and the later emperors interested 
in literature and education, tlais was developed into a deft 
nite institution termed the Athenseum, though it resembled 
more the university at Alexandiia Following the influence 
of this institution and the piactical genius of the Romans, the 
iiniveisity gave more attention to law and medicine than to 
philosophy The liberal arts, especially giammai and rheto 
ric, were fully lepiesented both in the Latin and 111 the 
Greek languages Later, teachers of architecture, mathe 
matics, and mechanics were appointed by the emperors, — 
at least by Alexander Seveius These lines of instruction 
represented the entire *work of the university, in them all 
theie was nothing in the way of investigation or of creative 
speculation All instiuction consisted in foimal discipline 
such as was given 111 the lower schools or in the mere exposi- 
tion of the subject as organized by the Greeks 
While the grammar and ihetojical schools were distributed 
over the provinces, the same cannot be said of the universi- 
ties Aside fiom the Gieek centers of culture, all of which 
were in the East except Massilia (the modern Marseilles), there 
were no umveisities under the Roman regime The estab 
lishraent of such libraries in provincial towns was at least an 
occasional occurrence In several of the epistles Bk i, 
Ep 8) of Pliny the Younger, the establishment of such hbia- 
ries is described with a piovision of a peculiarly modern flavor, 
— that the gift is to be made if the locality will grant an 
annual support for the maintenance of scholarships or for 
the use and care of the library 

Support of Schools by the Empire — While during imperial 
times’ the number of schools increased to such an extent that 
scarcely a piovincial town was without its grammar school, 
yet it can haidly be said that a system of schools existed 
there was no governmental oversight of these schools , there 
was no compulsion in their establishment, there was na 
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uniformity 111 their character But from the fact that the 
government, both imperial and municipal, came to the sup 
port of these schools, many ctf them lost their private char 
acter and in that sense may be said to have constituted a 
system 

The custom described by Suetonius as introduced by 
Vespasian, of the payment of salaries of grammarians and 
rhetoricians from the imperial treasury, had developed the 
University of Rome Hadrian and some of the later 
emperors extended their benefactions But it was Anto 
mnus Pius (138-161 ad) who was the fiist to systematize 
this encouragement of education He extended to giam- 
marians, rhetoricians, philosopheis mfLXiy of the privileges of 
the senatorial class and exempted them from many of the 
burdensome obligations of the curiales in regard to the pay- 
men? of municipal taxes, the support of the soldiery, the 
obligation of militaiy seivice, etc As these measures 
offered but one more opportunity to escape from the op- 
pressed ranks of Roman citizenship, so many attempted to 
avail themselves of these privileges that restrictions weie 
soon imposed By these only a few were allowed such 
privileges The number varied fiom five giammarians and 
sophists or rhetors m the provincial capital to three of 
each in the smaller cities Under Constantine and later 
emperors these privileges became the basis of the special 
privileges conferred upon the Christian clergy Constan- 
tine, in edicts of 321, 326, 333, reaffiimed all the previous 
enactments regarding teachers and extended their piivileges 
Exempted from nearly all the burdens of both imperial and 
municipal character, from all the obligations of the ciu lales, 
they were yet permitted to accept the curial magistracies^ and 
the highest honoi s They and their famihes were even made 
sacred m their persons, and all outrages or offenses against 
them were most severely punished The emperor Gratian took 
one step further and, in the case of many communities, 
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though it never became umversal, duplicated the amount 
contiibuted from the municipal treasuries for the support 
of schools For the most j»art, however, the support of 
schools remained a chaige upon the municipalities The 
same emperor in 376 estabhshed a fixed schedule for teachers 
throughout the empire, rhetois in large towns were to receive 
twenty four annonci} and grammanans half that sum While 
^he professional chairs in these schools were filled for the 
most parf through election by the municipal government — 
though some were appointed direct by the emperors — the 
Emperor Julian asseited the right to pass upon all appoint- 
ments and delegated officers to perform this service for him 
The object of this law, coming as it did from the apostate 
emperor, was to eliminate Christian teachers from these 
schools In 425 the nearest appioach to an impeiial system 
was made by the emperoi s Theodosius and Valentinian^ who 
made the government the sole authority in the establishment 
of schools and declared any attempt to found a school by a 
private party to be a penal offense 

Bducattonal Writers dming the Imperial Petiod — Having 
no thought of the connection between school education and 
the general welfare of the state, recognizing no connection be- 
tween Its fundamental principles and problems and those of 
the science of ethics, and seeing no intimate connection 
between its functions and the general morahty of social life, 
the educational writings of the Romans possess none of that 
permanent value found in those of the Greeks For the 
most part oui information concermng the education of the 
Romans is drawn from bnef references scattered throughout 
the literatuie, beginning with Plautus, and including among 
thofe of the first centuiy and a quarter of the Christian era, 
Horace, Martial, Juvenal, Seneca, Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny, 
and Marcus Aurelius 

Seneca is the one writer whose pomt of view would be 
1 Annona, the yeaijy allo\;ance of a common soldier 
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likely to approximate most neaily that of the Greeks It is 
true that he considers education to be in close contact with 
life, but he has little to suggest except stray observations, 
full of truth and still often quoted, but oflFermg no underlying 
principles of education Among his famous maxims aie 
these “We should learn for life not for school, ” “ We best 
learn by teaching , ” “ The result is gained sooner by ex- 
ample than by precept ” 

Cicero in his de Oratore, Tacitus in his de Omtonbus, 
Quintilian in his de I-nstitutione Oratona, all discuss the 
rhetorical education and the oratoi as the ideal of the edu- 
cated man All agree in considering the oratoi as the 
educated man who puts his intelligence and his leaining to 
practical use , all agree that the orator as a type is higher 
than the philosopher because inclusive of him , all agree that 
the onrator should have a knowledge of the preliminary sciences 
■ — of practically the entire realm of knowledge , all agree 
that the orator should be primarily the good man /VeifiUA < 

Quintilian’s Institutes of t>ratorf is the only practical 
exposition of the entire field of education, given to us by a 
Roman, and the first scientific statement of the problems of 
education, in the narrower use of the word Besides treating 
of the necessary preliminary studies, the qualifications of the 
orator, and the methods of grammatical and rhetorical study, 
as previously indicated, it deals also with a great number of 
practical educational problems In a long argument Quin- 
tilian shows the superiority of public school education over 
private tutorial education , he condemns the use of physical 
foice and emphasizes the necessity of making studies attract- 
ive, he points out the proper attitude of the teacher to the 
pupil , he emphasizes the fact that different natures demand 
different treatment and urges the study of the dispositions of 
the pupils by the teachers, and he indicates the importance 
of the selection of teachers and the qualifications they should 
possess The greater part of his work, consisting as now 
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published of two very substantial volumes, is devoted to an 
exposition of method, — from the learning of the alphabet to 
the study of philosophy, — and an analysis of the content of 
literature Though this contains the methods of the best 
Roman schools and was considcied the standaid text in the 
practical guidance of the teacher throughout the subsequent 
centuries of the Roman culture and in the centuries of the 
later Renaissance, only this enumeration of the general topics 
discussed ''can be undertaken here ^ T ■>■'''* 

Quintilian was not only the most prominent writer on 
education but the most successful of Roman teachers He 
was among the rhetors first subsidized by Vespasian and was 
given the highest maiks of esteem by his contemporaries 
Though he acquired gieat wealth through his teaching, he 
did not claim that he possessed gieat ongmahty but rathei 
that m his practices, as later m his writings, he summed up 
the best results of the work of his predecessors For this 
reason his treatise deserves attention as a summary of actual 
conditions , yet of condiLions at their best 

Fourth Period Decline of Roman Education — There can 
be no definite dates fixed for the delimitation of this period 
Tacitus, writing in 79 A d , complained in most bitter terms of 
the decadence of education Yet this was the very period 
when Quintilian was teaching and when the emperors were 
beginning their policy of fostenng education It is probable 
that the greater foimality and aitificiality of the education of 
this time, which from one point of view was a perfecting pi 0 
cess, was to Tacitus a decline The substitution of this training 
in the rhetoiical “cncus,” as he termed it, for the old tiaining 
in broad citizenship was undoubtedly a decline , but m respect 
to literary education he probably wrote in the period of its great- 
est excellence The decadence in hterary quality and in the 

1 For selections of those portions that relate to education in the school, see 
Monroe’s Source Book of the Htstory of Education for the G> eek and Roman 
Period, Ft II, Ch VII 
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intrinsic meat of this grammatical and rhetorical training did 
not come until the later pait of the third or the early part of 
the fourth'century Even then this decay was not maiked by 
any especial peculiarities 01 set off by any particular events 
The educational conditions formed simply a pait of that 
decadence of Roman society that constituted the essential fea- 
ture of the later centuries of the empire A brief statement 
of some of its characteristics as they affected education is here 
desiiable 

The Decay of Roman Society — Though the Empeior Cara- 
calla in 212 had confened Roman citizenship upon all free 
citizens of the empire, this distinction — ceasing to be an 
honoi highly prized — had now become a badge of servitude 
little better than slaveiy Upon the curiales, 01 free citizens, 
fell all the burden of the support of the municipal government, 
with its maintenance of the army and much of the support of 
the imperial government The legislation of the empiie, 
formerly directed largely tO'tthe de^nition of the rights of 
the freeman and of the privileges of property, was now 
largely devoted to the prevention of the escape of the cu- 
rial from his inherited honor, — the freedom of the empiie 
Attempting to escape these insuppoi table obligations and 
oppressions, he sought relief in the array, among the ranks 
of the barbarian hordes, among the ranks of the serfs upon 
the senatorial estates, m the monasteries of the Chuich — and 
from each he was sought out by the imperial officers The 
greatest punishment that could be inflicted for this or any 
other offense was the degradation to his original position 
as a curial, — a free Roman citizen, — since when so enfoiced 
he had again to go through all the years of governmental 
servitude that might in the end afford his escape into the 
privileged classes To many the profession of teaching 
offered a means of escape — as to the great Augustine him- 
self, to others the clerical office of the Christian Church 
offered a similar escape, for at this time the great privileges 
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of the Church originated Many found escape only in com 
plete renunciation of all these goods or in suicide Thus low 
had sunk that privilege whichra few centuries earlidf had been 
considered the greatest boon to be acquired by man f 

Whence had come this decline It is not far to seek A 
monarchy that had centralized into an absolute despotism with 
perfect machinery for carrying out its will and extracting the 
wealth of the people , an official class corrupt beyond meas- 
ure and openly defiant of impeiial authority, a judiciary 
open to bribery, a hoide of military officers that exacted 
both taxes and provender in kind for the support of a huge 
standing aimy, and whose will was law even with the 
emperors, tax officials ithat not only oppressed but defrauded 
the curiales, so that often the assessments had to be paid twice 
or thrice over , and, above all, an aristocracy, large in number, 
supremely selfish, extravagant, corrupt m all financial and 
economic dealings, and, so far as the Italian and African 
provinces were conceri^d, immoral beyond description and 
everywhere indifferent to the needs and the rights of the 
common people, — such weie the causes of this decline In a 
word, the decay of Rome was primarily political and economic 
So flagrant were these abuses that the emperors frequently 
suspended the collection of supplies from entire districts, 
exempted whole provinces from taxation, or even in some 
instances suspended in a province the light of collection of 
legal private debts Between these millstones of extortion 
and exemption the middle class was ground the rural classes 
became less and less numerous, until a large portion of the 
Italian lands was depopulated, those remaining had to bear 
the increased burden and hence became poorer and poorer 
On the other hand, the senatoiial class, who now possessed no 
senatoria] functions and of whom but a small poition ever saw 
the city of Rome, was augmented by great numbers that 
through bribery, thiough favoritism of imperial officers, 
through performance of the multitudinous obligations placed 
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upon the curiales, through some official service or through 
inheritance, acquired this privilege Having lost all of the 
old Romarf patriotism, this class took little or no pait in the 
work of the mercenary army and showed little interest in 
the wrongs and the sufferings of their less fortunate neigh- 
bors, but devoted their lives to ease and enjoyment, the pur- 
suits of the higher pleasures, including literature and the 
intellectual enjoyments, oi to self-indulgence and debauchery 
Such education as flourished was for the satisfaction or the 
adornment of this class of society alone 

The moral condition of society needs hardly to be men- 
tioned , It certainly cannot be adequately described Immense 
wealth, easily and dishonestly gained? with few obligations , 
great political power and privileges, with few duties , no 
common standards of moral conduct, no respected religion, 
— these conditions state the situation In place of the old 
Roman virtues, some centuries of self indulgence and license 
m the impel lal circles had be«n follo^wed by a similar course 
of life on the part of the upper classes and in almost all por- 
tions of the empire The numerous Eastern religions had 
added a religious sanction to every tendency to vice and even 
to indulgence in the most depiaved tastes of human natuie 
Such religious celebrations as in their earlier form had at 
least the merit of naturalness, simphcity, and aesthetic form, 
degenerated into debauchery As is to be noticed later, even 
the Christian Church tended to decline to the common stand 
ard rather than attempted to elevate mankind As in the 
case of Grecian culture and Roman power, so here it seemed 
that Roman lust was to take captive its pure conqueror, the 
Christian Church 

The empire which the barbarians crushed was but a shell 
Its downfall does not need to be explained as due to the 
undermining of patriotism and of devotion to the empire by 
the Christian religion Save in a few notable and worthy 
leaders the general indifference was more marked with the 
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pagan aiistocracy than with the leaders of the Christian 
Church The task remains to indicate briefly the education 
of this decadent society t ‘ 

The Edncatton of the last Centmies of the Empire — Subse 
quent to the opening of the fouith Christian century, the 
most important contributions to Roman hteratuie were made 
by repi esentatives of the Christian Church rather than by 
lepresentatives of the old pagan cultuie, hence an important 
phase of the education of this period is treated of m the 
chapter following The fact that much of the intellectual 
strength and all new inteiest and inspiration were drawn into 
the Chiistian Church explains to a large extent the character 
of education in these later centuries of the empire In this 
peiiod also the piovinces held a moie prominent position than 
did Rome itself In fact after the removal of the capital from 
Rome by Diocletian (285-305) Rome ceased to hold the 
importance it had previously had, until the giowth of the 
Christian Chuich a few^entunas later again made it the cen- 
ter of power The education we have to consider in this 
section, then, is that of the old pagan society m its declining 
years 

Structurally this education has been described under pre- 
vious periods, for giammalical and rhetorical schools spread 
all over the empiie These schools flourished, especially m 
Gaul, but also in Spain and the African provinces At Mar 
seilles, said at that time to surpass Athens, at Autun, at 
Treves, now made the abode of emperors, at Lyons, Arles, 
Auveigne, Vienna, Narbonne, and, above all, at Bordeaux, 
grew up very notable schools which, even in the centuries of 
darkness which followed the destruction of Roman society, 
refused to give up their tiaditions of classical culture Until 
this destruction by the barbarians actually took place, m the 
sixth and seventh centuries, there was no decline in the 
institutional side of this education 

The hmitation which most characterizes the decline is the 
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fact that this education is for the upper class only This 
education is now to be judged not as the practical training 
of a wholo people, but as an adornment to a hollow, super 
ficial, usually corrupt society, not as the expression of the 
highest aims in life, but as a dilettante interest, more often 
still, as an affectation , not as a stage of development possible 
for an entire people, or at least foi individuals of any rank, 
but as an attainment or even badge of distinction of a favored 
class In this condition it continues to flourish for several 
centuries As the old political power and opportunity for 
political activity disappeared, as the municipal government 
became mere machinery for collecting taxes, as the aimy 
became filled with barbarians, the upper class, — the Roman 
nobility, — now more numerous than evei, turned to the one 
remaining feature of early imperial Rome, — its culture 
It Tias been noted that all originality departed from 
Roman literature with the “Silver Age” Aftei Tacitus 
(SS-120 ad), theie were no witers of first rank, after Sue- 
tonius (75-160 ad), there were few of second rank But 
with the decline in thought content, more and more impor- 
tance was attached to form A perfection of artificial form 
foreign in spirit to the earlier “ Golden Age ” was stiiven foi 
and attained Form became everything Virgil and Horace 
yet ruled as masters — not as masters of poetic thought and 
taste, but rather as masters of grammatical construction, of 
choice of words, of style Esteemed along with this perfec- 
tion of form there was a dilettant erudition, which com- 
mended the study of the poets as the sources of apt phiase 
and of the philosophers as a treasury of obscure allusion 
The possession of this debased cultuie now became the one 
remaining distinction of the senatoiial class, prized as were 
their wealth and their birthnghts Its possession by any 
person was a maik of social supeiiority and the most ceitain 
means of advancement in the imperial service 01 in the pro 
yingial courts. The character of this social life is reflected 
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in the literature and the learning of the times Servility and 
flattery reigned in the places of the great , they m turn pros 
tiated themselves in Oriental^ style before the emperors, who 
continued in Christian times to employ the titles of deity, 
though no longer daiing to demand the worship implied 
So, too, there prevailed in liteiature abject imitation, subjec 
tion of all thought to mere propriety of form, absence of all 
originality eithei of thought or style An age in which 
schools flouiished as never before in earlier periods of Roman 
education, in which the writer and the teachei were esteemed 
and rewarded as nevei before, an age with all the pai apher- 
nalia of culture, it was yet one in which education did not 
interest or benefit the people oi society at large, — one whose 
show of erudition and mastery of pedantic literary form did 
but make it an object of wonder or of iidicule to subsequent 
ages 

These centuries were not without many minor writers of 
meiit, and able systemqtizers, especially grammarians This 
is especially true of the fourth century Then Donatus (about 
400) in the West and Piiscian (about 500) in the East per- 
fected the grammatical analysis of the language m text-books 
that were to lemam the basis of linguistic study and hence 
of education until the sixteenth century Grammarians and 
rhetoiicians had never been held so high m esteem Rhetori- 
cians had followed the conquering Roman armies into Gaul, 
as do tiaders a modern conquest, and had gamed a hold upon 
the Romanized Celtic civilization that rendered possible the 
survival of this cultute in that piovince after it had disappeared 
elsewhere With the lecrudescence of paganism under the 
apo_state Emperor Juhan (361-363)— a revival m itself largely 
inspired in the schools — there occurred a revival of the 
classical culture and of schools that is spoken of by histo 
nans as a distinct renaissance of learning Because this 
centered largely in the revival of the influence of Platonism 
and of the school of Alexandria, it was largely Hellenic in 
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character As has been noted under the preceding topic, the 
Christian emperors continued their patronage of learning 
The Empcifor Gratian, who did 1^0 much for education, exalted 
his former tutor Ausonius (about 310 to about 393), who 
had been a teacher for thirty years, to the prefecture of Gaul, 
and his son to the prefecture of Italy After a long and dis- 
tinguished service Ausonius retui ned to the student life and 
through his example added materially to the esteem in which 
the teaching profession and the hterary life was he’ld in the 
fourth and fifth centuries His pupil, Pauhnus, also a gram- 
marian and poet, was made consul and governor of a prov- 
ince , and another pupil, Symmachus, even more noted as a 
rhetorician and poet, was made consul, and prefect at Rome 
What the family of Ausonius did for this exaltation of 
learning was approximated in many more modest circles by 
rhetoflcians, grammarians, and poets 

Thus the pagan culture, though but the form without the 
essence, letained its hold upon, the educated classes until the 
destruction of Roman society by the liarbarians m the sixth 
century While most of this senatorial class, including men 
like Ausonius, were nominally Christian, at heart and in their 
philosophy of life they were really pagan m the best Roman 
form of paganism With alarm and disdain they witnessed 
the deseition of friends to the more extreme form of Chiis- 
tian views then advocated by the devotees of the monastic 
life The monastic ideal was in truth the complete negation 
of the pagan view of life, as the nominal life in the Christian 
Church had ceased to be 

One further characteristic of the educational activity of 
these centuries needs to be noted, — the work of the schools 
One peculiar feature of these later revivals of classical learn- 
ing had been the growth of a class of wandering lecturers, 
similar to the early sophists of Greece The sophists of this 
period, however, excelled merely in formal speech, not profess- 
ing to instruct so much as to entertain Describing this, to us, 
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almost incomprehensible laudation of a speaker whose abil 
ity was only that of bombastic superficiahty, Piofessor Dill 
remarks — 

" If he was a man of leputation in his art, people rushed 
to hear him declaim, as they will do in our times to hear a 
great singer, or actor, or popular preacher Provincial 
governors, on a progiess through a distiict, would relieve the 
tedium of official duties by commanding a display of word- 
fence or declamation by such a master as Proaeresius, reward 
him with the most ecstatic applause and conduct him home 
in state aftei the peiformance In the last yeais of the 

fouith century, at a time of gieat events and momentous 
changes, Symmachiis, when wnting to Ausonius, finds the 
only interesting subject at hand to be a rhetorical display 
which a rhetoiician named Palladius had just given at a 
fashionable gathei mg, and words almost fail to express the 
admiiation of that ordinarily calm and dignified senator for 
the perfoimance It is singular that a man, who could him- 
self speak with great effect on a serious occasion in the 
senate, or before the Empeior. should be so carried away by 
an unreal exhibition of 'school rhetoric But the fact remains 
that this power of using words for mere pleasurable effect, 
on the most trivial or the most extravagantly absurd themes, 
was for many ages m both west and east, esteemed the 
highest proof of talent and cultivation ” 

Such being the ideal, it is not to be wondered that the 
work of the schools was of the most formal, artificial and, so 
far as any real social value is concerned, ineffectual char- 
acter The study of philosophy had disappeared altogether 
from the schools and found hut few devotees among the 
cultured, and here, too, merely for a show of learning Ex- 
cept in Rome, even law attracted but slight attention m these 
Western schools , m the school at Bordeaux, the most promi- 
nent during these later centuries of all these schools of the 
empire, only grammar and rhetoric were taught Grammar, 
It IS true, included literary appreciation and study of content 
a.s well as form^ and the most prominent grammarians, as 
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evidenced by some of the more important works of the times, 
possessed a knowledge of all the preliminary sciences de 
manded of» the oiator by Qunsitilian For tne most part, 
however, this learning was meie antiquarianism and degener- 
ated as did the literature of the times into meie trifling The 
study of Veigil so dominated m these schools, that here was 
laid the foundation of the practice of the Middle Ages of 
identifying all classical learning with the cult of Vergil But 
It was rather Vergil analyzed and dissected, than Vergil 
appreciated and enjoyed 

If this was the degenerate state of the study of grammar 
and literature, that of rhetoric was even worse No longer 
connected with leal life, in the schoo} or out, no longer a 
public function in the courts, senate, or curial assemblies, it 
had degenerated into a mere display in the theatei, in the 
school,'’or before the private audience As an art it depended 
upon an abundant vocabulary, a glibness of tongue, and the 
mastery of the mannerisms of the stage Like the older 
sophists these later rhetoricians boasted their ability to speak 
with equal effectiveness on either side of any proposition and 
aspired but to clothe the most common event in gorgeous 
verbiage, or to dress out a trivial or hackneyed thought m the 
greatest variety of ways 

Such ideals of culture stopped all progress If the Hellen- 
ized Roman education ever possessed any of the liberalizing 
tendencies that it did with the Gieeks, it had long since lost 
all of them The practical merits of Roman education had 
disappeared quite as completely Down to the close of the 
sixth century these schools existed throughout the European 
provinces and gave to the early Church in that region a formal 
tiaining in the cultuie of pagan society This service was 
performed for provincial converts and even for the youth 
of the early Teutonic invaders, especially those of the Goths 
who remained permanently on the soil of Gaul Such in- 
stances, however, were so infrequent as to be of little effect^ 
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and the schools, unable to stand the evils of indifference and 
barbarian hostility as well as of hollow formality, became 
extinct '' ’’ 

Such being the character of the pagan cultuie in its 
senility, let us turn to a consideration of Christian culture in 
Its infancy. 
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TOPICAL QUESTIONS FOB FURTHER STUDY 

I What contrasts are oflfered between the concrete virtues of the Roman 
id*'al and those of the Greek, as indicated m their early literature ? 

3 To what extent does Roman education indicate the value of biogiaph j 
m education? 

3 To what extent does Roman education illustrate the function and the 
importance of the parent in education? 

4 What IS the difference between the Roman and the Greek use of 
gymnastics in education? 

5 Was the conception of an oratoi, as expounded by Cicero, Tacitus, 
and Quintilian, a sufiSciently broad educational ideal for society m the 
imperial period? 

6 What concrete details concerning the work of the rhetorical schools 
can be found in the writings of these same authors? 
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7 To what extent did the adopted use of the Gieek literary education 
afford to the Romans a liberal education, after the Greek idea? 

8 To what extent is the old Roman education described in the first 
chapter of thS Thotights of Marcus AurUlius Antoninus? 

9 To what extent do present practices and beliefs justify Quintilian’s 
views concerning methods of teaching reading, methods of studying 
grammar and literature, and his conception of the nature and educational 
function of these two subjects? 




CHAPTER V 


MIDDLE AGES EDUCATION AS DISCIPLINE 

§ I EARLY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

CHRISTIANITY IN CONTACT WITH THE WORLD OF 
THOUGHT — In order to understand the attitude of the early 
Church to education, and the conception of education that 
developed from these early conditions and prevailed through- 
out the Middle Ages, it is necessary to have in mind some of 
the characteristics of the thought life and of the concrete 
social activities of the pagan life surroynding the early Chinch 
Into the life of Greek culture and intellectual activity of the 
cosmopolitan peiiod, modified, supplemented, and extended 
as it had been through adoption by the Romans, and into the 
life of Roman activity at its height of power, though past its 
prime in vigor and positive virtues, Christianity was intro- 
duced mthe fiist century, to spread with gieat rapidity, to 
modify this foreign world both in regard to thought and to 
conduct, and, on the other hand, to be itself profoundly modi- 
fied as well 

The Greek mind had developed a versatility that probably 
has never been equaled, a power of dealing with abstiact 
thought and an interest m philosophical questions that is as 
remote from the interests of society at large to-day as it was in 
ages preceding the time under consideration Schools were 
very numerous and floirishing in both the East and the West , 
cultuie had never been so disseminated, nor the intellectual 
hfe so fostered In very many pomts indeed it can be shown 
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that Christianity was influenced and modified by this solvent 
of Greek thought These changes are, however, of more 
interest in Church history , here only a few points^of contact 
can be indicated as of vital importance in the history of 
education 

ChnsHan vs Gieek Solution of the Problem of the Individ- 
ual and Society — The highest reach of pagan thought, its solu 
tion of the problem of the individual and society, was in the 
thought of Aristotle that found the perfection of the one and 
conserved the welfare of the many in well being and well doing 
(pp 148-150) The solutions offered by Plato, Aristotle, and 
by the various schools of thought found their ideals in the 
intellectual nature of ■man and were necessarily aristocratic 
since possible only to the few Opposed to this, Christianity 
offered its solution found in the moral nature of man which, 
since It IS common to all alike, was universal in its applica- 
tion It was in no ideal of immediate happiness or of any 
activity of the rational patuie <=hat Christianity discovered its 
solution of the world pioblem It was in the idea of Christian 
charity or love, — that expression of personality which is most 
individual and most complete, and which at the same time 
from Its very nature finds its expression in objects or person- 
alities external to itself Thus in the moral nature, which 
pagan religion had so slightly affected and which Greek phi- 
losophy had but dimly apprehended, a new basis of life was 
found and a new solution of the fundamental educational as 
well as ethical problem was secured However different in 
Its solution, the problem stated and the geneial principle 
sought were so identified with that of the highest thought of 
the pagan schools that a community of interest was immedi 
ately discovered, and a fusion of Greek philosophical thought 
and Christian teaching was attempted The unknown god 
that the Apostle declared unto the Athenians was but a symbol 
of this declaration of the hitherto unknown truth for which 
the Greek thinkers for generations had been groping 
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Points of Conflict between Greek and Christian Thought — 
riiough there was this one point of contact of fundamental 
importance? there were divergen-^ies too great to be bridged 
without compromises on both sides The intellectual and 
aesthetic elements so essential to the Greek ideal, were wholly 
wanting in the opinions of the early Christian teachers , This 
led to an indifference on the pait of the Chiistians to those 
features and characteristics of the Greek and the Greco 
Roman education and culture Further strengthened by the 
fact that Christianity offeied the gieatest boon to classes 
wholly neglected in the economy of pagan society and Gre- 
cian culture, and by the additional fact that paganism found 
its strongest intrenchment for resistance against conquest 
by the new religion in its literature, its culture, and its 
schools, (there gi ew up in time a general hostility between 
Hellenistic culture and Christianity that had not at first been 
evident ) Especially when the old culture had degenerated 
into a mere form 'O^ithout the uivifyin^ principle of the real 
search for truth that had characterized the early Gieek phi- 
losophers or the later Stoics at Rome, Hellenism became 
identified with paganism 

Influence of Greek Thought upon Christianity — The extent 
to which Christianity was influenced in its thought life by 
Grecian intellectuahsm is evidenced by the growth of her 
esies, — many of which weie attempts to interpret Christian 
teachings m the light of the varying schools of Greek 
philosophy, — and in the formation of the orthodox Christian 
creed as well Contrasting the Sermon on the Mount with 
the Nicene Creed (a d 325) one sees at a glance the diffei- 
ence between Christianity in Semitic form, and Chiistianity 
when cast in Grecian mold This influence of the Grecian 
thought world on early Christianity can be seen in various 
aspects Contrast, for instance, the methods of teaching 
In the Grecian schools the method was that of formal selec 
tion of a theme or texts from the teaching of a philosophical 
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school, of logical analysis, of careful choice of words, of dis 
crimination in phiases and fine shades of meaning, and of 
formal delivery, the methodrof the Hebrew synagogue was 
that of informal comment and exposition , the method of 
instruction of the early Christian Church was that of prophe 
sying or impromptu exposition and exhortation In a similar 
manner the allegorical method of interpretation oo long in 
vogue among the Greek philosopheis m the explanation of 
then literature, whereby trivial, irrational, or immoial acts 
were given a moial oi rational meanmg, was adopted by the 
Jews, under the leadership of Philo, in the justification of the 
Old Testament to Greek thought Finally this same method 
was adopted by the Ghnstian teachers, and the Church sub- 
sequently imposed these interpretations upon coming genera- 
tions as a test of orthodoxy 

Influence of Roman Thought — The point of contact be- 
tween Christianity and the Roman thought world was found in 
its relation to the Stojp philosophy Peculiarly appropriate 
to the Roman character, and prepaied for by all of then 
early historic experience, the Stoic philosophy, as formulated 
by a few leading exponents among the Romans and held by 
a large and saving element among the better members of 
society, expressed the highest attainment in moral thought 
reached by the ancients According to this philosophy, virtue 
in Itself was made the highest pleasure attainable Conscience 
was exalted into the rule of life, good deeds, charity, and 
sympathy for the less fortunate were commanded not on the 
score of ostentation or for the approval of man, but because 
such actions were a duty Duty, m its legal, institutional, 
and parental form had always been exalted by the Romans 
as 'the highest expression of their moial life , they now found 
m the philosophical foimulataon of this ethical truth the 
highest expression of their cosmopolitan life and of their world 
empire This represents the peifection of pagan philosophy 
in its ethical bearing Conscience was deified into the sole 
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arbiter of life, for in the Stoic philosophy of the Romans, 
though it was otherwise with earlier teachings of the Grecian 
Stoics, thare is no firm belief a hfe after death, and little 
attempt to connect the duties of this hfe with any rewaids 
and punishments in the hereafter Says one of these teacheis 
“ The wise man will not sin, though both gods and men should 
oveilook the deed, for it is not through the fear of punish- 
ment or of shame that he abstains from sin It is from the 
desire and obligation of what is ]ust and good " ’ 

It is a striking fact that as it nears the peiiod of the 
ascendency of Chiistiamty, pagan philosophy, as illustrated 
by Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, diiects its atten- 
tion more and more to the attempt tQ influence the conduct 
of men through ethical teachings, in recognition of the fact 
that this was the supreme need of the time In this, again, 
Christianity had one great feature in common with the 
thought life of the times Yet the differences here were very 
great Both aimed to regulate the hfe of society, or at least 
the daily conduct of the individual, so as to secure the happi- 
ness, immediate or ultimate, of the individual and the secur- 
ity and stability of society But while it aimed at the 
regeneration of society, philosophy could affect only a few 
Attached, as they weie, to the great famihes of Rome m the 
capacity of moral adviseis, the minor Stoics would seem to 
be in a position to exercise an influence, great though limited 
to a class Their position, however, was little above that of 
a menial one , for the patronage extended to them was quite 
as much an ostentatious display of power as was that shown 
to the court scholar during the Renaissance, while the ease 
and influence attaching to the position called forth a great 
number of impostois, gieedy of wealth and given over to'the 
gratification of every whim and passion 
Limitations of Stoicism and Other Pagan Philosophies — 
The reason for the slight extent of the influence of Stoicism 
compared with that of Christianity is to be seen on the very 
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surface Both exalted virtue , but while virtue to the Stoic 
was to be obtained only through the development of reason, 
Christianity would obtain the- same result through- the emo 
tional nature The virtue of the Stoics could be obtained 
only by the few in whom the intellect was developed and the 
rational nature controlled, Christianity rendered the attain- 
ment to virtue a possibility for all It appealed to emotions 
that were univei sal , to that which was noble, to the affection 
for an ideal human character that in itself is an expression 
of the divine, to sympathy for fellow-men, to feai of eternal 
retribution, and to the entire gamut of human feelings 

This limitation of Stoicism was a limitation of all ancient 
philosophy The quotation given on page 152 shows that 
even Aristotle clearly recognized this fact in his own philoso- 
phy The appeal of Stoicism could be made only to minds 
already noble It affected but a limited few in society, and 
those of the best However neaily its ethical teachings ap- 
proximated Christianity^^ there jyas no similarity in the extent 
of its influence, and hence in its educational character The 
ancient philosophy did very little to improve mankind, to 
regenerate the society of the times Unless, as in the im- 
possible scheme of Plato, philosophers should be kings, it 
could do nothing to check vice among men and evil in 
society 

If philosophy did little to check vice and gave an ethical 
creed to but the intellectual few, the religion of pagan society 
did far less to effect any moral improvement in life As a 
matter of fact, the religions of the ancients had little influ- 
ence on morality The grosser forms of Asiatic religions 
were but the cloaking of every human instinct and passion, 
evdh the grossest, under the guise of worship That of the 
Greeks was a refinement upon these through its clothing 
of esthetic form and later through its content of philo 
sophical truth But the polytheism of the Greeks had long 
ceased to have any mfluence on the fives of thinking men, 
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among the multitude it was little less than a subject for 
jeering The ethical teachings of the Greeks were embodied 
m the writings of the dramatists and the philosophers 
Of the latter, Plato most conspicuously took a position of 
open hostility to the Homeric and other early poetry em 
bodying their mythology The later philosophers inclined, 
on the one hand with the Epicureans, to the view that 
the gods were wholly indifferent to human affairs , and 
on the other with the Stoics, to the making of a clear dis- 
tinction between the popular gods of then mythology and 
the one god of nature, possessing personahty and exeicising 
a providential caie over man The old Roman religion had 
fostered many social and mdividuak virtues, which in this 
latter period, however, had lost all of this beneficial influence 
save on activities of a political and legal nature As the 
Romln religion culminated in the deification of the emperois, 
who more often than not were the veiy embodiment of vice, 
the absurdity of this political jrehgioi^ became apparent to all 
Though the religion of divination and of oiacles persisted 
until after the conversion of the empire, it had long been 
scoffed at as mere fabrications for the unintelligent Even as 
early as the second century B c , Cato had wondered that 
two augurs could meet with sober countenances Neither 
religions nor philosophies had taught any doctrines concern- 
ing the future life, and consequently had no means of enforc- 
ing any moral teaching upon the unintelligent masses 

Effects of Christianity upon the Thought Life — The con- 
tact of Christianity with this thought world had great results 
Religion became disassociated from the state and ethics from 
philosophy in leligion, ethics and morality were given a 
new basis and a hold, altogether unprecedented, upon'the 
masses of mankind With this reassociation of religion, 
ethics, and politics, there came other readjustments of vital 
interest to education Rehgion lost its previous relationship 
to aesthetic culture and to hterature, philosophy its intimate 
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connection with the practical life through ethics For manj 
centuries education took upon itself a moral and religious 
character to the neglect of ^ the sesthetic and intellectua] 
phases so essential to the education of the classical world 

CONTACT OF CHRISTIANITY WITH THE WORLD OF 
ACTION — Some of the leading political and moral char 
actenstics of Roman imperial society, as these bore upon the 
formation of classes and the determination of the nature of 
the education of the upper class, have already been noticed 
(pp 209-212) There remain to be mentioned a few more 
stnking moral chaiacteiistics of all classes of society of both 
the Eastern and Western Empire, of both the Greek and 
the Roman, that reveal by contrast the nature and value 
of the early Christian education 

The viitues of the Greeks and Romans were largely tivic 
In all stages of their history the types of virtue held highest in 
general estimate weie those of patriotism, bravery, and of ser 
vice of any kind to the state The personal virtues of sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate, of regard for fellow-man, of charity, 
were seldom dwelt upon and never very highly regarded 
Now with the imperial period, as previously noted, even these 
civic virtues rapidly disappear The emperor assumes to him- 
self and his suboidmates all power, even municipal govern- 
ment disappears save as a machinery for tax gathering, and 
there is no demand upon the individual citizen for political 
services or opportunity for such activity other than through 
personal abasement to an absolute and irresponsible power 
The array is filled with mercenanes, and the old Roman 
bravery, dignity, and sobriety give way to love of ease, to 
indulgence, and to sensuality Consider what must have been 
the results 

This large free population had for generations come to 
look upon themselves as the lords of the earth They now 
had few political and military obligations or opportunities fol 
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activity , they were shut out from all mercantile and indus- 
trial pursuits bj the immense class of slaves , they were 
supplied "^t Rome and the immediate vicinity with all neces- 
sities by the lavish distribution of food and even of money 
by the empeiors Their leligion offered no restraint to their 
vices and no belief in a future life that would bring retribu- 
tion or reward foi conduct in this on the contraiy, it fur- 
nished occasions for the grossest scenes of public sensuality 
They had befoie them a couit and an aiistocracy often given 
to unimaginable excesses and debauchery The theater fur- 
nished amusements which had little resemblance in their 
degeneracy even to those of the present time which are most 
reprehensible, and in public spectacles thousands of their 
fellow-men and of animals were slain amid all the refinements 
of cruelty and bloodthirstiness One of the most difficult 
features of Roman society to comprehend is the importance 
and the extent of these gladiatorial shows They met with 
little condemnation from eveq the moralists of the times, and 
practically the only restrictions placed upon them by the 
empire were the prevention of the enrollment of senators 
among the gladiatorial class, and the prohibition of the 
slaughter of an excessive number of men, though that at the 
accession of Trajan more than ten thousand men thus fought 
for public amusement was not considered excessive The 
most refined women of the period were devoted to these 
public spectacles , even women descended to fight in the 
circus, there were connoisseurs in the expressions of men 
dying in torture , at private banquets men were torn to pieces 
by wild beasts for the entertamment of guests It was said 
of one of the emperors that he “ never supped without human 
blood ” These facts indicate how decadent beyond all modern 
standards was this society, how impossible it is for us now 
to comprehend those times , and also what was the task be 
fore the new Christian education 

Tacitus said of imperial society, even in his own times, 
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“Virtue IS the sentence of death,” and Mr Lecky, com 
menting on this statement says, “In no period had brute 
force more completely triumphed, in none was the'^tiiirst for 
material advantages more intense, m very few was vice more 
ostentatiously glorified ” 

* CHRISTIANITY IN REACTION AGAINST THIS WORLD 
OF ACTIVITY Early Christian Life a Schooling — In its 
reaction against this coriupt society of the last pagan cen- 
turies, life in the early Christian Chinch was a schooling of 
very great importance , to be sure, this was not a schooling 
of an intellectual character, but we have previously seen how 
formal and how futile vas the intellectual education for some 
centuries of the new era Education now for a thousand 
years is to possess very little of the intellectual element It 
was during this period that the character of the edu&ation 
dominant for the thousand years after the Christianization of 
the Roman Empire was shaped As a type of education — 
;the reliaious educ ation that has existed quite as long as any 
other — and as an element that enters into all education, it 
IS important for the student of educational history to compre 
hend it. P 

The early Church was concerned in the moral reformation 
of the world, in the destruction of the state of society already 
described; for this reason it turned its attention wholly to 
the moral education of its own membership and thus to the 
regeneration of society The gladiatonal shows, which had 
extended their demoralizing influence throughout the empire, 
were put down by the Church, though not without a long 
Struggle , divorce, which bad become such an evil that it was 
I /saifi-i that men changed their wives as easily as their clothes, 
was forbidden or at least stiictly legulated , infanticide, 
which was universally practiced and had been largely respon- 
sible for the great shrinkage of population and had been 
combated, when at all, by philosophers and by government 
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only on political grounds and hence ineffectively, was now 
opposed on moral grounds and rooted out of the Chuich and 
finally out? of society at large ,,in a similar manner, the ex 
posure of childien was definitely treated as murder, and 
through the teaching of the early Church and the large sums 
of money which it spent for the care of such children, the 
standard of public opinion was raised from the incompre- 
hensibly low one of the entire classical period , the immoral 
public ceremonials and the lascivious practices o’f private 
worship of the pagan rehgions were of course denied all 
communicants of the new Church and were in time driven 
from public tolerance In these respects, and, above all, 
through the high standards of personal morahty, as expressed 
in the Mosaic law and in the Sermon on the Mount, standards 
altogether unknown among the masses of population, \ the 
early'Church enforced a moral education that was entirely 
new in the history of the world as well as in the history of 
education ' If one will compare the simplicity and purity of 
character of early Christian worship with the ceiemomals 
of the pagan religions , the character of the Christian priest- 
hood with that of the pagan cults , the morality inculcated in 
the one with the habit fosteied in the other, the sacrifice 
entailed in the one with the indulgence granted in the other , 
the humanitarian sentiments in the one with the cruelty and 
brutality, however lefined, in the other , the charity and gen- 
erosity of the one with the selfishness of the other , if these 
comparisons be made, the importance of this education will 
be readily understood 

It is the unanimous testimony of historians that for the 
first two centuries, and for a large part of the third, the life 
upheld by the Christian Church, with its purity yet unsullied 
and its ambitions yet untainted, furnished one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in history, and that this purity of 
life was largely responsible for the rapidity and thoroughness 
of Its conquest of the Roman world \ This high ideal of 
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moral life was exacted from aU its membership, and since 
during this time, the body of chuich membership was sharply 
marked off from the lest of society, delinquent'' membeis 
could readily be returned in disgrace into the body of popu 
lation whence drawn Since it was neither honorable, popu- 
lar, nor profitable m the worldly sense to live this Christian 
life, those adhering to the new ideal were more genuinely 
devoted to its teachings than was true in a later age when 
the whole Roman world became Christian In this sense 
early Christianity was a schooling 
Catechumenal Schools — In the early Church there grew 
up, as a matter of necessity, a process of instruction for 
those who desired to become members of the Christian com- 
munity but who lacked the requisite knowledge of doctiine 
and the requisite moral stability In general these were 
divided into two groups, — those who had merely expressed 
a desire to become members of the Church, and those who 
were thought by the Ch^urch t# be worthy of full admission 
Only after candidates had undergone some instruction and 
discipline weie they received into full communion through 
the sacrament of baptism The tendency in this early period 
was to postpone this rite of baptism for a longer and longer 
time until eventually the custom gave origin to great evils 
^These catechumens included children of believers, Jewish 
converts, and the adult converts of the heathen population 
Though to a certain extent the disciphne entailed was intel 
lectual, in that it had to do with doctrmes, it was for the most 
part a moral discipline and a moral oversight In one 
other respect, in music, this instruction possessed significance 
The psalmody of the early Church, especially in the East, 
was' of conspicuous importance In legard to moral train 
mg, this use of music was probably of an importance com- 
parable with the function of music in Greek education At 
stated periods m the week, m some places every day, the 
catechumens met in the porch or in some other specific 
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portion of the church for instruction and moral training 
This custom of catechumenal instruction was universal and 
through iS, supplemented by 4ihe oversight of the home 
which was far more rigid than that of the contemporary 
Roman or Grecian home, the children of the Christian popu 
lation received whatever education they obtained 

Catechetical Schools — From their method, and from 
their use of the catechism as the basis of their instruction 
in subject-matter, the catechumenal schools were afso called 
catechetical schools But by way of distinction this tei m is 
better applied to a development of these schools in a few 
localities into institutions carrying on a higher grade of 
work As the Christian leaders at-.Alexandiia and other 
Eastern centers came in conflict with the Greek schools of 
thought, it became moie and more necessary to equip the 
leader’s and the ministers of the Church with a training 
similar to that of the Greeks For some centuries Alex- 
andria was the center of thus intellectual and theological 
activity In 179 ad Pantasnus, a converted Stoic philoso- 
pher, became head of the school for catechumens at Alexan- 
dria Bringing to the service of Christian instruction the 
learning of the Greek philosopher and the eloquence of a 
rhetorician, through him and his successors both philosophy 
and rhetoric — in fact all the Grecian learning — was brought 
to the service of the Church Pantsenus was succeeded in 
turn by the two most noted of the Greek Church Fathers, 
Clement and Origen, from whom came the earliest formula- 
tion of Christian theology Such schools, though of less 
importance, grew from the catechumenal schools elsewhere 
In 231 Origen, compelled to leave Alexandria, established 
a similar school in Asia where he taught philosophy, rhetoric, 
logic, astronomy, and practically the entiie round of Grecian 
learning ^Here literature, history, and science were studied 
as in Grecian schools, though from a different point of view 
Though to this school came scholars of all classes, it became 
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a school especially for the training ot the clergy under the 
diiection of the local bishop ' 

Episcopal and Cathedral Sfhools — Thus there (giew from 
this rather indefinite institution, termed the catechetical 
school, the veiy definite type, that developed all over Europe, 
constituting throughout the Middle Ages a class of schools 
as important in some respects as those of the monasteries, 
and persisting until the present time Other schools, such 
as that of Origen at Caesarea, though less thorough, were 
established throughout the East by othei bishops for the 
training of their cleigy and for the general instruction of 
converts It was but natural that in a population well edu- 
cated and much giveij, to philosophical and theological dis- 
cussion such schools should flourish Calixtus, Bishop of 
Rome, during the opening year of the third century estab- 
lished there a similar institution, which developed rhpidly 
into a flourishing school patronized by emperors and possess- 
ing a large library undei the ch^ige of skilled librarians whose 
names are preserved to us from the fifth century Promotion 
in the ranks of the clergy soon came to depend somewhat upon 
studies carried on in this or similar institutions Such schools 
developed rapidly because, as the identity of the words pagan 
and countryman indicates, the spread of the gospel occurred 
through the large cities As the life of the priests gathered 
in these central places was brought into subjection to regular 
rules or canons, as was done fiist in 354, it became possible to 
regulate the work of such schools more definitely [ During 
the fifth and sixth centuries the Church councils legislated 
that children destined for the priesthood should early be 
placed in these training places under the charge of the 
bishop J As the result of this and similar legislation, of 
the growth of powerful episcopal estates, of the need for 
the erection of appropnate buildings, and of the need for a 
larger body of clergy under the direction of the bishop, 
such schools became attached to practically every bishopric 
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m the West In the West they were more commonly called 
cathedral schools from the building wheie located With 
the overthsfow of Roman culture by the barbarians, when 
education fell into the hands of the Church completely, these 
schools with those of the monasteiies remained the only ones 
of the West From the eighth to the twelfth centuries it is 
probable that the monastic schools were of far gieatei impor- 
tance than the cathedral schools , but with the expansion of 
knowledge and the greater tolerance of inquiry, thfe rigidity 
and the nanowness of the monastic schools lesulted in the 
renewed growth and revived importance of the schools under 
the immediate direction of the bishops 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN REACTION AGAINST THE 
WORLD OF THOUGHT — Opinions concerning the relation 
between Christianity and pagan learning and culture divided 
the leaders of the early Church into two quite well-defined 
groups One held that this ai;^cient learning contained much 
that was valuable for Christians ancf for the Church, that 
much of it confii med the teachings of the Bible , that phi- 
losophy was a search for truth as Christianity was , that all 
philosophies contained some valuable truth, though not the 
highest and not complete, and that Christianity should in- 
clude all this ancient learning and should build upon it The 
other group, recalling the scorn of the Greek philosophers, 
the insults and the atrocities heaped upon them by the repre- 
sentatives of this heathen culture, and the immoralities con- 
tained in their literature and sanctioned by their religions, 
held that there could be no compromise between the truth 
and the world , that philosophies when connected with Chris- 
tianity produced only heresies, that hterature and cultuia in 
general represented merely the seductions and the pleasures 
of the woild, that those who were instructed in the legends 
of Homer, in the myths of Zeus and the gods, got from them 
nothing but lessons of impurity and, hence, that such litera 
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ture was unworthy of acceptance by the Christian Church, 
and consequently that the Church should reject all of this 
ancient learning as hostile Ip the interests and the purposes 
of Christianity 

In general the view friendly to this learning prevailed in 
the earlier history of the Church and especially in the East 
among the Greeks , the view hostile to this learning became 
more general in the West and, even before the overthrow 
of the old social structure by the barbaiians, prevailed among 
the Chiistians of those parts And it was but natural that 
the Chiistians of the West should identify heathenism with 
this ancient culture, for the chief hold which the old reh 
gion retained upon the people was through this literature, 
the most forcible opposition to the progress of the Church 
came from the class most conveisant with this literature, and 
the chief stronghold of the pagan rdgime was, as wC have 
seen, in the schools On the grounds that a Christian could 
not appreciate, certainly coqld not teach Homer, Virgil 
and similar works, the apostate emperor, Julian, forbade 
all Christians teaching m the rhetorical and grammatical 
schools While this proscription implies the presence of 
many Christians in these schools, it is piobable that they 
were merely nominal Christians, as was Augustine in his 
earlier years That this attitude was fully reciprocated is 
indicated by the action of one of the synods of Carthage In 
398, long after the Church was completely triumphant in the 
empire, even long after there was any specific danger to be 
apprehended from this pagan influence hiding in the old learn- 
ing, this synod forbade all bishops to read any of the pagan 
literature This had come to be the attitude typical of the 
Ch«irch With such a hostility it is not to be wondered that 
learning almost ceased to exist, and that there followed for 
some centuries the period commonly termed “ the dark ages ” 

Since this attitude of the Church explains to a large extent 
the condition of education for a thousand years, some furthei 
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teasons in extenuation or explanation of it should be given 
One of the most important of these has been mentioned it is 
the fact that the great mission oof the Church as well as the 
great need of the times was a moial one Added to this was 
the belief prevalent throughout the eaily Church that the 
second advent of Christ was near, and that consequently, 
learning, culture, and in fact all mundane affairs were of 
trivial importance The persecution and the exile which 
many Christians in the first three centuries were compelled to 
undergo deprived them of all opportunity for the acquisition 
of pagan learning had they desired it, and destroyed all 
inclination to attain to the most distinctive possession of 
their persecutors In the section following, that on monasti- 
cism, IS discussed moie fully one other great reason for this 
indifference This is asceticism or the opposition to all 
worldly intei ests and to all that gives satisfaction or pleasure 
of a human or natural chaiacter Two othex reasons, one 
operative in the earlier centuijes, the other in later times, 
explain in part this indifference of the Chuich to learning 
In the early period its success was laigest with the lower 
class of people to whom its message brought a wonderful 
deliverance They were disinclined, through nature, through 
sympathy, and through tiadition, to take any great interest in 
the culture that had been made possible only by their debase- 
ment In the latei penod, the strength of the Church was 
found in the new Teutonic peoples, whom, it is true, the 
Church raised out of barbarism, but to whom at the same time 
It was impossible for many generations to impart the graces 
of culture Again the unification of the Church in the West 
and Its reputation and desiie foi oithodoxy acted as a check 
upon leaimng and upon the spirit of inquiry, that, aftef a 
manner, was fosteied or permitted in the East long after it 
had disappeared in the West 

As a foundation for the study of the subsequent ages a 
more concrete view of this difference m the attitude between 
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the early and the later, the eastern and the western Church, 
IS desuable 

Attitude of the Greek Chnsitian Fathers toward Beaming — 
Though the Apostle Paul remarked that “ not many wise are 
called,” by the second and third centuries many trained in 
all the learning of the Greeks had accepted Christianity 
Among these Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Origen 
and Basil, and others of the Greek Fathers were the most 
prominent It is but natuial that these men, who were pri- 
marily Greek philosophers and most of them teachers as well, 
should aim to bring all of this learning to the service of the 
Church 

The earliest of importance was Justin Martyr, whose life 
covers approximately the first three quaiters of the second 
century A converted teacher of philosophy, he continued 
throughout his life, to follow his profession, to wear hiis phi- 
losopher’s garb, and to letam his belief in Platonism He 
claimed that Plato, Socrates, and HeraUeitus weie Christians 
before the time of Chiist, and that philosophy was an 
attempt, though falhng shoit, after the same end as Chris- 
tianity Consequently, he held, the teachings of philosophy 
were included in those of Christianity, and so far as they were 
correct, harmonized with it 

Clement (c 160-c 215) was the successor of Pantasnus as 
head of the catechetical school at Alexandria Holding that 
the Gospels were perfected Platonism and, with eaily Chris- 
tian philosophers in general, that “ Plato was Moses Atticized,” 
Clement taught that pagan philosophy was “ a pedagogue to 
bring the world to Chnst ” Another one of his doctrines was 
that God had made three covenants with man, — the law, the 
Gcf&pel, and philosophy Most of his teachings and writings 
were directed toward the reconciliation of faith and reason, 
of Christian revelation and pagan philosophy To such a 
degree did he find this true that to him Christianity became, 
for the most part, a philosophy His citations from writings 
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of the Greeks show a familiarity with many hundred different 
works in every field of literature 

His pupil and successor, Orjgen, the most learned of the 
Christian Fathers (c 185-0 254), when speaking of the sciences 
of the Greeks, wrote “ They are to be used so that they may 
"'on tribute to the understanding of the Scriptures , for just as 
philosophers are accustomed to say that geometry, music, 
giammar, rhetoric, and astronomy all dispose us to the study 
of philosophy, so we may say that philosophy, rightly studied, 
disposes us to the study of Christianity We are permitted 
when we go out of Egypt to carry with us the riches of the 
Egyptians wherewith to adorn the tabernacle , only let us 
beware how we reverse the process,, and have Israel to go 
down into Egypt and seek for treasure, that is what Jere- 
boam did in old time, and what heretics do in our own ” This 
allegcTTical use of the despoiling of the Egyptians occurs over 
and over again in later times, as by St Augustine himself 
As the foundei of systematic theology, theformulator of most 
of the dogmas of the Church, the earliest scientific critic of 
the Scriptures, Ongen exerted the most extended influence 
of any of the Fathers except possibly St Augustine Espe- 
cially through his teachings concerning the harmony of the 
pagan sciences with the doctrines of religion, of Greek culture 
with Christian faith, he reconciled the Gieek world to the new 
religion and aided m its dissemination 

By the time of St Basil (331-379) and Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus (c 325-c 390), the opposition of the Christians to pagan 
learning and especially to Greek philosophy had become 
more pronounced, but both these Fathers unite in the protest 
of the earlier ones against this prejudice and in the effort to 
show that Greek literature is full of both principle and event, 
of both precept and example, helpful in instruction and lead- 
ing to the higher life Speaking of the closing of the pagan 
schools to Christians by Julian (p 236), Gregory wrote “ For 
my part I trust that every one who cares for learning will 
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take part m my indignation I leave to others fortune, birth, 
and every fancied good which can flatter the imagination of 
man I value only science letters, and regiet? no labors 
that I have spent in their acquisition I have preferred and 
shall ever prefer learning to all earthly riches, and hold 
nothing dearer on eaith, next to the joys of heaven and the 
hopes of eternity” However, the opinions of these later 
Fathers is not so unqualified as that of the earlier It is only 
within liifiits that leai ning is recommended Later Chrysostom 
(c 347-41 1 ), though not m condemnation, it is true, yet with 
greater disparagement, writes, “I have long ago laid aside 
such follies, for one cannot spend all one’s hfe in child’s play ” 
And Basil, writing on the education of children, thus sums 
up his judgment, expressed fully in a much longer discussion 
“Are we then to give up literature? you will exclaim I do 
not say that , but I do say that we must not kill souls’ 

In fact, the choice lies between two alternatives a liberal 
education which you may get ^y sending your children to the 
public schools, or the salvation of their souls which you secure 
by sending them to the monks Which is to gain the day, 
science or the soul? If you can unite both advantages, do 
so by all means , but if not, choose the most precious ” 

Attitude of the Latin Church Fathers — By the fourth 
century, especially among the Roman Christians, Hellenism 
had become almost synonymous with hostility to the Church 
Most of the Latin Fathers — Teitullian, Arnobius, Lactantius, 
Gregory, Augustine — had been teachers of oratory or of 
rhetoric Tertullian was primarily a lawyer, Jerome and 
Augustine were saturated with the pagan learning All were 
skilled in the science, if not the practice, of Roman learning 
and education, and some had written treatises upon these 
subjects 

Tertullian (c 150-0,230), the earliest of the Latin Fathers, 
reveals the attitude of the West m a most characteristic man- 
ner To him all Grecian learning was bound up with heresies 
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and, as he was especially engaged in the conflict against Gnos 
ticism, he sought to widen the bieach between philosophy 
and the Church In his PrescnpHon against Heresies, he 
writes — 

“ These are ‘the doctrines ’ of man and ‘of demons’ pro- 
duced for the itching ears of the spirit of this world’s wisdom , 
this the Lord called ‘foolishness,’ and chose even the foolish 
things of this world to confound even philosophy its,elf For 
philosophy is the material of the woild’s wisdom and rash 
mterpieter of the nature and dispensation of God Indeed, 
heresies themselves are instigated by philosophy From this 
source came the mons and I know not what infinite forms, 
and the trinity of man in the system of Valentinus, who was 
of Plato’s school, (etc ) The Same subject-matter is 

discussed over and over again by the heretics and the philos- 
ophers, the same arguments are involved Whence comes 
evil?* Why IS it peimitted"* What is the oiigin of man? 
and in what way does he come ? Unhappy Aristotle ' 

who invented for these men dialectic, the ait of building up 
and pulling down, an art so'’evasiV'i in its piopositions, so 
far fetched in its conjectures, so harsh in its arguments, so 
productive of contentions — embarrassing even to itself — 
retracting everything, and really heating of nothing ' Whence 
spring those ‘ fables and endless genealogies ’ and ‘ unprofit- 
able questions ’ and ‘ words which spread like a cancer ’ ? 
From all these, when the apostle would restrain us, he ex- 
pressly names philosophy as that which he would have us be 
on our guard against What indeed has Athens to do 

with Jerusalem ? What concord is theie between the 
Academy and the Chuich? What between heretics and 
Christians ? Away with all attempts to pioduce a mot- 

tled Christianity of Stoic, Platonic, and dialectic composition I ’ 

In his woik On Idolatiym the chapter On Schoolmasta s and 
their Difficulties, while he absolutely denies that a Christian 
can be a teacher of this ancient learning, he is somewhat 
more tolerant toward the study of it since thus one might be 
able to refute its errors 

To St Jerome (331-423), the translator of the version of 
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the Bible for centunes accepted by the Church, this conflict 
between the classical learning and the Christian faith became 
most clearly defined Perhaps no single event of tflis general 
conflict had so great an influence upon succeeding genera- 
tions, by which it was repeated over and ovei, as that of his 
famous vision (374) Dreaming that he was dead and 
dragged before the judgment seat, he was asked the ques 
tion, “ Who art thou ? ” Upon answering, “ A Christian,” he 
heard with the stiicken conscience that repeated its awful 
warning to many successive generations, the terrible judg- 
ment, “ It IS false thou art no Christian, thou art a Ciceio 
man , where the treasure is, theie the heait is also ” Jei ome 
was also chiefly responsible for the introduction of monasti- 
cism into the West The love of learning and the ascetic 
idea were the two conflicting motives appealing to him 
throughout his life As is shown by his constant qucTtation 
from classical authors, he could not entirely give up his love 
for pagan learning, thpugh a-fter this vision he turned his 
scholarship entirely to scriptural study and religious writings 
While he could no longer favor an education in the old liteia 
ture, he could not bung himself absolutely to condemn it 
As he shows in his Letter to Laeta (CVII) he believed that if 
such studies were to be permitted at all, it should be “ rather 
to judge them than to follow them ” 

In the case of St Augustine the same retrogiade move- 
ment in respect to appreciation for the old learning is to 
be found as in the case of Jerome Augustine (354-430), 
until middle life a teachei of rhetoric and oratoiy, had begun 
a cyclopedia on the libei al arts, of which he completed the 
portion on grammar, a part of that on music, and the inti 0- 
ductions to the other parts His treatise on dialectic, either 
original or epitomes from Aristotle, had considerable influ- 
ence in the latei Middle Ages Not so thorough a scholar as 
Jerome, he yet was a man of broad interests and sympathies, 
and one passionately fond of Latin literature Being Intel 
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lectually the most active and the most brilliant of the Fathers 
of the western Church, and exerting the widest, the deepest, 
and the most far-reaching influence of them all, he called into 
service his extended learning in combating the many heresies 
in the Church through polemic and expository writings 
Thus, while in his earlier years he sanctioned " the spoiling of 
the Egyptians,” at a later period of his life his sympathy for 
classical learning was much restricted He discountenanced 
Its use and is supposed to have been personally responsible 
foi the prohibition of philosophical and literary study made 
by the Council of Carthage (p 236) 

§ 2 MONASTICISM EDUCATION AS "a MORAL DISCIPLINE 

SCOPE OF MONASTICISM AND IMPORTANCE OP 
MONIsTIC EDUCATION — Monasticisra and monastic edu- 
cation are topics so large that even were it necessary it would 
be impossible to give a complete yiew of the educational 
importance of monasticism within the limits of a few pages ^ 
In the period of time covered, it reaches from the fourth to the ' 
sixteenth, even to the eighteenth, century , in the types of life 
lepiesented it includes the anchorite m the desert, the cenobite 
in his cell, the friar in his wanderings, and the Jesuit in his 
schoolroom or on his political or ecclesiastical mission , in the 
teiritoiy influenced it extends from the valley of the Nile to 

1 What Professor McGiffert says of the institution as a whole, may quite as truth- 
fully be applied to Its educational importance " Within monasticism’s mighty bosom 
have suiged the passions and the longings of multitudes of the noblest and of 
the meanest of the sons of earth Hope, feai, love, hate, humility, pride, self 
effacing devotion, self asserting ambition, world renunciation, and world conquest 
— all the impulses of which the human heart is capable have flourished in mqnas- 
ticism’s fruitful soil The study of monasticism is the study not of a minor gov 
ernment or of a side eddy within the Christian Church, hut of Christianity itself, 
for Christianity was for centuries monasticism But the study of monasticism is a 
study not of Christianity alone, but of life — for monasticism was for centuries 
life at its noblest and its basest ” (Harnack, Monasticism, Introduction ) In its 
educational relationship monasticism presents a similar diversity of types, 
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the highlands of Scotland , in the diversity of types of intel 
lectual life represented, it includes the fearfulness of the 
hermit, the indifference of tiffany a cenobite, the enthusiasm 
of the friar, and the brilliancy of the followers of Loyola 
Without pretense of giving any adequate account of the his- 
tory or of the educational activity of monasticism, it needs 
to be here presented only as a type Yet as a type it is of 
great impoitance, historically, if not in the present - Inmonas 
ticism the education of the early Church finds its culmination 
and perpetuation From the sixth century to the thirteenth, 
save foi the cathedral schools, — which during the greater 
part of this period were in a state of but minor activity and 
even then taught foi the most part by monks, — there was in 
Western Europe no other education containing any intellec 
tual element Again, since in the activities of the^fnais 
the work of the early universities is largely included, for three 
additional centuries this type of monasticism continued to be 
the most important siivgle edocational institution It is an 
educational topic of such wide significance that must be pie- 
sented m the few pages that follow 

In this discussion little or no attention is given to the con- 
stant tendency to decline m the character of the monastic 
life, and to the general decay that occurred throughout the 
monastic organizations after the fervor of the friar movement 
had expended itself, and that had much to do with the origin 
and violent character of the Reformation movement Such 
topics are aside from educational interests of a narrower 
character, and discussions of them are rendered impossible by 
the scope of the work 

The term ‘‘monasticism,” in its original significance, could 
be’applied to the hermit alone It is frequently used in a sense 
that would exclude the mendicant orders (sec p 330) of the 
thirteenth century, the canonical clergy that live, as do also 
the Dominicans, under the rule formulated by St Augustine, 
and the teaching congregations of the post- Reformation period 
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(see p 420) Yet the term is here used, as it is commonly, 
111 its most geneial significance, to include all these forms 
Through ithese various stages ^nd changes, of working con- 
ception as well as of rules, we cannot for lack of space trace 
the monastic development As our interest is primarily in 
monastic education as a type, and especially in its ideal of 
education as a moral disciphne, our interest in its schools 
IS confined for the most part to that penod preceding the 
thirteenth centuiy Then other types of schools dnd other 
conceptions of education arose But fiom the sixth to the 
sixteenth century the history of monasticism is the history of 
education ^ 

ORIGIN OF MONASTICISM — The primary idea of mo- 
nasticisra is asceticism In its original significance, the word 
asceticism indicates the training or discipline of the athlete 111 
preparation for the physical contests , in its figurative use it 
connotes the subjection 01 the disciplining of all bodily desires 
and human affections that the mind a*nd soul may be devoted 
to the interests of the higher life Found in some degree m all 
types of religious beliefs, it was given a special piominence 
m many of the tjpes of beliefs — the Jewish, Peisian, the 
Egyptian, and several of the Giecian philosophical sects — 
with which Christianity eaily<came in conflict In all of 
these the highest ethical thought was that of rising to spir- 
itual excellence and insight through the mortification of all 
natural and mateiial wants , through fasting, through pen- 
ance, thiough flagellation, thiough prolonged and enervating 
physical exeicise or, better still, through inducing a quies 
cence of the physical nature and the complete eradication of 
natural desires and temporal interests J Thus the Christian 
ascetics united in themselves the Stoic virtues of contempt of 
pain and of death and the indifference to the vicissitudes 
of fortune, the Pythagorean customs of silence and of sub 
mission of the physical nature, and the Cynic neglect of 
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the obligations and the forms of society In the teachings 
of Christ also, in his command to take no thought for the 
morrow, to sell all one’s goods and give to the poor, to 
forsake father and mother, wife and children, and, above all, 
in the frequent exhortations to woild-renunciation and to the 
devotion of one’s self to the service of spreading the Gospel, 
the ascetic idea found support 

Similar to the idea of asceticism, though not quite identical 
with it, — for it formed but a part of the larger thought, — 
was the more prevalent motive of world-renunciation ' A part 
of the root idea of asceticism was the belief — held also by 
Gnosticism — that God no longer ruled in the world of matter, 
or more especially, m the corrupt social life around the early 
Christians, and that consequently the true Christian life was 
to be obtained by a renunciation of this world — an isolation 
from the affaiis of everyday life To this extent mdnasti- 
cisra was merely an expression of the desire to save one’s self 
by leaving one’s fellows to thejr sins and their just punish- 
ment This motive prevailed to the greatest extent m the 
old classical society , for when the new Teutonic peoples came 
into control, world-renunciation was replaced by the motive 
of world-conquest 

One other important condition, which, if not a cause of the 
origin, was at least the great cause of the development of 
monasticism, was the changed character of the Christian 
Church from the third century on By the middle of the 
third century the Church had become largely secularized , by 
the opening of the fourth, with the conversion of the empire 
(312, 322, etc), Christianity was identified with society, the 
customs and manners of the world were the customs and 
maimers of Christendom , the Christians were no longer a 
marked-off or distinctive people It happened then that the 
clergy, or more especially the monks, became a body of 
separated people, as before the entire Church had been, living 
according to a higher code of morahty, possessing distinctive 
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marks of their profession, and abstaining from the common 
interests and activities of society 

Two otl*er causes of the development of monasticism need 
but to be mentioned One was the persecutions that drove 
many Christians to the wilds of the deserts and the moun- 
tains , and the other was the belief — almost universal m the 
early Church — that the second advent of Christ was at hand, 
and that consequently no interest m the affairs of everyday 
life were to be considered in comparison with the spiritual 
prepai ation for the new life near at hand 

Out of these ideas and practices of the religious sects of 
the East and the philosophical schools of the Greeks, Christian 
monasticism developed naturally upon the soil where at this 
time both religions and philosophies found their most ardent 
devotees, — that is, in Egypt However early this movement 
may have begun, its coming into prominence was first due to 
Anthony, who in 305 fled to the desert, and there near the 
shores of the Red Sea subjected hira|elf to a senes of physi- 
cal penantes — tortures one might almost say — that were 
the first of a long line of exacting, ingeniously devised, and 
heroically endured practices for the mortification of the flesh 
His example begot many imitations, and soon one of his 
followers, Pachomius, had collected fourteen hundred f ollowerfe 
who desired to imitate this life of effacement foi the sake of 
spiritual benefit The ideal in the East ever continued to be 
that of isolated life as a hermit or anchorite Monasticism 
was transferred to Greece by Basil and to Rome by Atha- 
nasius (341) and Jerome But throughout the West neither 
nature nor the human mind was favorable to this life of 
isolation and quiesence, so Me in communities — the cenobitic 
life — was preferred to that of the anchorite Such cbm- 
munities during the fourth and the fifth centuries became 
very numerous Each was controlled in its independent 
existence by its own rules Some of them, it is true, adopted 
the rules of St Basil, the only ones ever introduced at all 
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generally in the East , but in 529 Benedict, a Roman patriciais 
who had fled from the scandals and corruption ar Rome to 
find in the solitary life relief ,,fiom such wickednesr and such 
temptation, and who had drawn around him many atti acted 
by his own life of spiritual devotion, organized a community 
under a set of rules While these were designed only foi his 
own gioup, they soon became of univeisal influence through 
out the West 

IDEALS OF MONASTIC LIFE AND EDUCATION Asceti- 
cism an Ideal of Discipline — The rules of monastic life might 
present the greatest variation , its ideals were everywhere the 
same In all places ajid in all ages its dominant ideal was 
that of asceticism The virtue of the monk was often meas- 
ured by his ingenuity in devising new and fantastic methods 
of moitifying the flesh thioiigh fasting, through eatng in- 
sufficient and inappropriate foods, thiough taking insufficient 
sleep, through weaiing insuffic},ent clothing, through assuming 
unnatural postures of extreme discomfoit andmaintainingthem 
sometimes for months, through uiicleanliness of body, thiough 
binding the limbs with ligatures, through loading the body with 
chains and weights, through every means which would reduce 
or even destroy the natural wants or would produce suffering 
from insufficient care for them That at the same time this 
regime might also destroy or weaken the mind, and in any case 
make it subject to abnormal visions, which but increased 
thiough the terror of such temptations, the 11 rational regime 
that produced them seems seldom to have been noticed '^All 
these forms of discipline were for the sake of the spiritual 
growth, the moral betterment of the penitent | all these, as 
the very significance of the word “ asceticism ” iiidicates, reveal 
ffie dominant conception of education which prevailed through- 
out this long period, — the idea of disciphne of the physical 
nature for the sake of growth in moral and spiritual power 
The ideals of monasticism were usually summed up in the three 
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ideas of chastity, poverty, and obedience, or more technically, 
conversion, stabihty, and obedience 

Chastity* — The idea of celit^acy went far beyond the 
rigid restrictions of the early Church , far beyond the pro- 
vision of celibacy for the clergy The ideal was the con- 
demnation of the family and of all human relationship and 
affection These were now to be completely effaced and their 
places taken by religious relationship, established through the 
monastic rule and life, and by spiritual interests, ’lealized 
through a life of silent isolation and of continuous devotion 
and woi ship It w as because the ties of relationship — the love 
of fathci, or mother, or child, 01 sister — represented the most 
powerful and least leadily severed mflyence of "the woild ” 
that monasticism exerted its greatest strength to destroy 
them Not only the lives of the samts, but also the wiitmgs 
of such a great and noble churchman as Jerome, are filled 
with incidents or counsels that appear to us now almost in- 
humAi, holding, as they did, tl^at “ in this matter cruelty is 
only piety ” 

^Poverty meant the rejection of all the material interests of 
the world, 'for after Christianity became the state religion, 
the ordinary Christian could continue to be a merchant, a 
civil or military officer, or have pait in any vocation devoted 
to the pin suits of earthly interests f Upon enteimg the mo 
nastic life one must give up all his property and all claims 
upon the rights of inheritance ^Except on consent of his 
superior he could never receive anything as his own — not 
even a letter j Within the monastery all things were held 
in common, and this life was held to be the nearest approach 
possible to the commands of the Savior and to the life of the 
early Christian Church It was through the influence of this 
monastic ideal of poverty that during so many medieval 
centuries the virtue of charity, or rather of mere giving, was 
exalted to the position of the highest Christian virtue, one that 
would cover the absence of almost all others 
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The Ideal of Obedience was the distinctive characteristic of 
the cenobitic life as opposed to the hermit life In the West, 
with few exceptions, the community monastic hfe^ prevailed 
In entering this community one gave up all right of per 
sonal choice, of disposal of his own time, of determination 
of his own interests ,His will was completely subjected to 
the will of his superior, and m this last surrender and efface- 
ment was found the perfection of moral and spiritual growth 
' The entire routine of life and of its activities and interests 
was determined by minute precepts formulated m the lule of 
J the house Since one gave up all allegiance to other institu- 
tions, such an ideal was the surrender of the last evidence of 
personality and the negation of all political organization of 
society This self effacement was to be complete, and m 
the rules most generally adopted, minute regulations pur- 
sued him in his most secret moment “ Submission liad to 
be prompt, perfect, and absolute The monk must obey 
always, without reserve, and without murmur, even in those 
things which seemed impossible and above his stiength, 
trusting in the succor of God, if a humble and seasonable 
remonstrance, the only thing permitted to him, was not ac- 
cepted by his supenors, must obey not only his superiors, 
but also the wishes and requests of his brethren ” ^ 

Social Significance of these Ideals — Thus, in a manner, the 
monastic ideal had its negative as well as its positive signifi- 
cance In its three great ideals it negated the three great 
aspects of social life, — the family, industrial society, and the 
state , among the anchorites and in many cases in the western 
monasteries which rejected the oversight of the bishop, it 
tended to negate even the Church Certainly it represented 
a' type of disciplinary education which left out of account 
these three great classes of needs of society and emphasized 
and developed those moral virtues that, in a restricted sense, 
find expression largely through the Church and religion 
1 Montalembert, Monks of the West, Vol II, p 423 
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On the other hand, monasticism became in the larger 
sense an educational force of very great importance to 
society as \ whole Each one vf these monastic ideals in- 
troduced new factors into social development For example, 
the habit of obedience, with its accompanying virtue of 
humility, presented as great a contrast as can be imagined 
to the strong individualism of the barbarian and the arrogance 
of the Roman The ideals and habits of the monks entered 
into the reorganization of society in the institution of feu 
dalism, levealed themselves m the crusade movement, and 
probably did more than any other single factor in the sub 
jection of the rude Teuton to the restrictions of civilization 
and cultuie , 

THE MONASTIC RULES — The details of these three 
great Meals are expressed m a code of rules, in the earlier 
days formulated and adopted by each individual monastery, 
but after the sixth century almost u^versally patterned m 
the West after the rules of St Benedict (p 248) 

It IS proper to speak of the spread of these rules as being 
by adoption, for there was no general organization of monas- 
teries under Benedict’s rules, but each remained independent 
as before Nor were these rules exclusive they weie to be 
supplemental to rules already adopted, and individual raonas- 
teiies might add to them, as they did very generally after the 
eleventh century These rules were se\enty three in number 
nine relating to the general duties of abbots and monks, 
thirteen to worship , twenty nine to discipline, errors, penal- 
ties , ten to the administration of the monastery, and twelve 
to various topics, such as reception of guests, conduct of 
monks while traveling, etc ,The distinctive feature of the 
Benedictine Rule was the insistence upon manual labor of 
some kind added to the implicit obedience which the monk 
must render the abbot in the performance of this woik'^' In 
very great divergence from the ideas and habits of the monh 
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of the East, indolence was termed the enemy of the soul 
To provide against this, at least seven hours a day must be 
given to some kind of toilc Thus^t one stioke'^were eradi- 
cated from the monasteries of the West many of the evils 
that had come into monastic hfe, both through the surrender 
to temptation commg as a result of idleness and to the more 
subtle evils of a subjective kind arising from enforced solitary 
confinement and a brooding over imaginary evils by minds 
little adapted to profit from such a course The Benedictine 
Rule IS the first recognition of the value of manual labor in~ 
education , and though the conception of education and the 
value placed upon the manual activities m this moral tiaining 
weie both very different from those in our own time, they 
were a great step beyond the position of the Greeks and 
Romans From this provision came most of the social bene 
fits of monasticism in the West, — for m the broadest sense 
of the teim monasticism was an education In the cultiva- 
tion of the soil the rponks furnished models for the peas- 
antry , they introduced new processes for the craftsmen in 
wood, metal, leather, and cloth , they gave new ideas to the 
architect , m a way they stimulated and fostered trade among 
the mercantile class, they drained swamps and improved 
public health and public hfe in almost every way , and be 
sides offered asylums to the poor, the sick, the injured, and 
the distressed 

The rules also provided that two hours of each day should 
be devoted to reading ,* indicated the portions of the Bible 
and of the Fathers to be read , provided for the reading of 
the Bible during the meal hours , and through minute rules 
saw to it that these times for leading were not to be wasted 
in idleness, in sleep, or in talking Naturally the greatest 
care was given to minute specifications concerning worship , 
the occasion, duration, and number of prayers throughout 
the day and night , the song services, etc 

To the rules of Benedict, there were very generally 
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added during the eleventh and twelfth centuiies more rigid 
rules by a variety of new monastic orders The most not 
able of alPwas the Cistercian 0 rder (founded 1098), which 
carried asceticism to a greater exti eme than any other body 
It enjoined absolute silence, provided for the solitary life so 
far as possible, simphfied worship, and in their churches and 
ceremonials applied the most rigid ascetic rules as no other 
order ever had done Common among these piovisions of 
the eleventh-centuiy reforms was that permitting the ad 
mission to monastic orders of lay brothers exempt from the 
duties of religious service but devoted to the rough work of 
the monasteries Though these formed a distinctly unedu 
cated class, theit presence permitted a greater devotion to 
study and to literature upon the part of the more educated 
The general effect of this provision was to improve the lit- 
erary cliaracter and the educational work of the monasteries 

MONASTICISM AND LITERARY jgDUCATION — As we 
have seen, monasticism was not primarily a scheme of education 
in the literary or school sense , its conception of education was 
of a wholly different type, — one relating to the formation pf 
moial and religious character alone Many, consequently, 
have resented any criticism of the learning or the educational 
efforts of the monks as altogethei invalid, on the grounds 
that an institution or a class of people is not to be held 
responsible foi that which it does not explicitly undertake It 
IS true that until the organization of the teaching orders in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the monastic orders did 
not make education a controlling aim On the other hand, it is 
also true that from the seventh to the opemng of the thirteenth 
centuries, theie was practically no other education but that 
offered by the monks, and that the Church and the monastic 
institutions were responsible for the fact that no other concep, 
tion of education existed and that no other educational institu 
tj nn s were tolerated As we have seen, the Chur ch thi ough it^ 
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hostile attitude and monasticism through its new and revolu 
tionary ideals were largely responsible for the complete dis 
appeal ance of the old cultueal ideals, tor the neglect of the 
study of the old literature, and for the substitution of a radi- 
cally diffeient type of educational institutions m place of a 
rejuvenation of the old Our need, however, is to appieciate 
exactly the character of the education that monasticism of- 
fered to^the world for some six centuries in lieu of all others 

The historical evidence concerning life duiing the Middle 
Ages IS such that, together with our diverse emotional natures 
and conflicting religious bias, it permits two inteipretations 
of most points connected with medieval education and thought 
life Adhering as closely as possible to the facts, and omit 
ting partisan bias, let us look at both sides of the question 
under the topic of 

Study in the Monasteries — One must ever hold fn mind 
the fundamental idea of asceticism, previously referred to as 
given in the literal meaning oi the word, — that of discipline 
or training St Benedict, whose ideas were adopted thiough- 
out Western Europe by all of monasticism that comes within 
our view, did not beheve that the mind or soul should be 
allowed to work simply upon itself to produce evils quite as 
great as those fled from, but that it should evei be kept busy 
Hence he provided for seven hours of labor, chiefly manual, 
though it might be literary, and for from two to five hours 
of reading each day Some similar provisions had been made 
before by St Basil in the East It was in all probability 
Cassiodorus, the great statesman, — ■ who, as prime minister 
to several successive barbarian rulers of Italy, preserved so 
much of the ancient customs and who, in his old age, turned 
rnonk, — that formulated this idea and gave it to the Bene- 
dictines From these provisions, imposed as matters of disci- 
pline for the monks, not for any external results, came most 
of the indirect social benefits of monasticism If the monks 
must read, they must be taugh*- to read, they must have 
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books, and they must m turn teach the novices to read and 
copy manuscripts Hence, without any woid in the rules 
concerning schools and with bufthe briefest reference to the 
training of the youth accepted for the monastic life, without 
any dnect reference to the copying of manuscripts or to the 
study of literature or to the preservation of books, all of these 
things followed 

But there were other causes contributing to inake the 
results of this one piovision so great and so far-reaching 
In those restless ages of rude culture, of constant warfare, of 
perpetual lawlessness and the rule of might, monasticism 
offered the one opportunity for a hfe of repose, of contem- 
plation, and of that leisure and relief fr6m the ordinary vulgar 
but necessary duties of life essential to the student , Hence 
the youth who came at the age most impressionable, and 
most given to the pursuit of ideals, was influenced towaid 
the life of reflection and of study , those bereft of family and ' 
of protection found in the monistic cell a retreat and in study 
a consolation, while those woin out with a hfe of toil, or 
shocked by the brutality and callous indifference about them, 
found here a natural resting place and in the pleasures of a 
hfe of reflection and study a legitimate reward for the burdens 
they had borne 

Thus It happened that the monasteries were the sole 
schools for leaching , they offered the only pi ofessiona' 
training , they were the only universities of research , tbej 
alone served as publishing houses for the multiplication oi 
books, they were the only libraues for the preservation 
of learning , they produced the only scholars , they were the 
sole educational institutions of this period In each of the?e 
lines their activities were, to be sure, meager, but the oppor 
tunities were meager, and however great the needs, the 
conscious social demands of the times were more meager still 

Every monastic rule — and they were much more numer 
ous than this brief account would seem to indicate — either 
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authorized indirectly or commanded directly the study ot 
literature The earliest of all rules, those of Pachoniius, 
required specifically that ev&y monk should read and write, 
and provided for the instruction of those admitted who could 
not In the East this intellectual requirement was, of couise, 
under the dominance of Greek ideas The latest great mo 
nastic movement, of the post-Reformation period, was specific 
ally an educational one The supplementary rules added 
from time to time by the Benedictine institutions laid more 
and moie stiess upon this literary aspect of their life The 
most famous monasteries in every countiy weie those noted 
for their learning and for the training they affoi ded Typi- 
cal of these were thoSe of Fulda and Fliischau in Germany , 
at Tours, Corbie, Bee, and Cliigny 111 Fiance, at St Gall in 
Switzerland, at Glastonbury, Malmesbury, and Can|jerbury 
in England , at Monte Cassino in Italy While these were 
exceptional institutions, there were many that adopted as 
their motto, “ Love the stud/ of Scriptures and you will not 
love vice ” Some of the monasteries, especially those of the 
type mentioned above, earned then study much further and 
included the study of the Greek classics At St Gall, m the 
latter pait of the tenth centuiy, lectuies were given on Cicero, 
Quintilian, Horace, Terence, Juvenal, Peisius, Ovid, and 
Sophocles To this subject we will return later 
/ Let us now turn to the other side of the question and con- 
sider the meagerness of the learning of the monks We may 
disregard such careless judgments as aie founded piesum- 
ably upon isolated cases Such is the argument respecting 
the probable rarity of books as evidenced by the extiavagant 
ppices paid for occasional ones , the argument that many 
monasteries were without books, because mention is made 
of an occasional monastery in a dilapidated condition pos 
sessed of only one missal (meaning probably seveial copies 
ot the same work) , that all monks were densely ignorant, ot 
vicious, because occasional ones might be There are, never 
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theless, certain general conditions that must be borne in 
mind yin the first place, it was the study of the Scuptures 
only that »was commended, and though the term Scriptum 
Sacice indicated more than we understand by the teim Holy 
Saiptures, including as it did all leligious writings, it did not 
go beyond this Then, again, study was never an end in itself, 
but simply a disciplinaiy means or an occupation for other 
wise idle moments , the instant study became an end or a 
pleasuie in itself, the very purpose of its mtroduotion into 
the monasteiies was negated Furthei, it is just as eiioneous 
to argue from a few exceptional cases, such as St Gall, or 
Monte Cassino, that “to the monk of the tenth century no 
knowledge was unfamihar,” as to aigue from other occasional 
instances that they knew nothing It is quite evident that 
many monks were entirely ignorant , that many monasteries 
gave piactically no attention to learning , and that those which 
gave attention to secular literature were comparatively few 
Considering the opportunity for study afforded by their 
leisure time, their freedom from interfuption, their knowledge 
of the language, their possession of the few books existing. 
It is surprising that the monks made so little advance in 
the knowledge of the ancients and created so little literary 
material 

In explanation of this situation two further considerations 
are to be borne in mind I To most of these monks, save those 
in the intellectual centers. The study of ancient literatuie, dis- 
approved as it had been by the Church for several centuries, 
represented distinctly the interests and the temptations of the 
world, and a desue for such study was indulged in only at a 
distinct risk or as a positive sin h Such study was a gratifi- 
cation of human desires, a satisfaction of the tastes that lyas 
distinctly hostile to the idea of asceticism The uncertain or 
changing attitude towaid the ancient classics of such leaders 
as Jerome and Augustme would lend emphasis to the idea 
that all such learning was a temptation 
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The other consideration is most fundamental of all, and 
applies to the intellectual life of the entire Middle Ages 
Quite as prominent in its eaij,y history as now wet o- the many 
divisions within the Christian Chuich Even as late as the 
period of St Augustine, these numbered eighty-five accord- 
ing to his own enumeration As a result of this, both erior 
of judgment and the state of mtellectual doubt came to 
be looked upon as sinful One of the most commendable 
traits of ^ancient society within the polytheistic period of 
Greece or Rome or m the later skeptical cosmopolitan 
penods, was toleration of beliefs To this fact Christianity 
Itself in its early days owed very much But to the Christian, 
tolerance of a belief Jhat might mean eternal damnation to 
those enslaved by it was no virtue but a distinct evil Hence 
the very basis of all mtellectual progress, the spirit of inquiry 
and the desire for truth or reality, iriespective of its 'effect 
upon emotional states or religious beliefs held as a matter 
of faith, was wanting to these^ ages Doubt conceining any 
belief or an inlerpretafion of a fact or incident established 
by the Church, or suggested by its relation to the welfare of 
the Church and the further development of this age of faith, 
came to be con&ideied of as great dement and evil as error 
Itself The validity of any statement, the actuality of any 
alleged instance, came to be determined, not by any applica 
tion of rationalistic principle, not by inherent plausibility, not 
by actual inquiry into the facts of the case, but by its agree- 
ment with religious feehngs or beliefs, its effect in furthering 
the influence of the Church or the reputation of a saint — in 
general, by its relationship to matters of faith Thus it hap 
pens that the chronicles of the monks and the lives of the 
sawits, charming and interesting as they are in their naiVetd, 
their simplicity, their trustful credulity, and their pictures of 
a life and an attitude of mind so remote from ours, are filled 
with incidents given as facts that test the greatest faith, 
strain the most vivid imagination, and shock that innate 
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respcLt for reality that it is the purpose of modern education 
to inculcate 

Schools Hn the Monasteries —» Aside from the training of 
novices, wholly religious, and this provision for reading, there 
IS no mention direct or indirect of schools or of instruction m 
the rules of St Benedict ' However, Benedict himself had 
accepted youth to train, and the monasteiy of Cassiodorus, 
which had gieat influence over the Benedictines, laid much 
greater stress upon intellectual training * Except for \he train- 
ing of the monks themselves or of the youth offered for mon- 
astic life, the monasteries made little provision during several 
centuries for schoohng of any kind, and that given was chiefly 
of a leligious character '"^The arts of reading and of writing, 
of singing and of calculating the Church calendar were, of 
necessity, given, though piobably this latter was reserved for* 
but alfew Rules supplementary to the original ones of St 
Benedict were later adopted by the monasteries of the order 
Those affecting the school req^iired a novitiate of two years, 
and stipulated that no member should be received into the 
order under eighteen years of age As boys not yet in their 
teens were often accepted, a prolonged schooling and disci- 
pline were provided 

Previous to the later portion of the eighth century such 
schools throughout Western Europe, save in the British Isles, 
were very rudimentary, and the character of learning m all 
the monasteries was very meagei, with no opportunity for 
education of boys not destined for monastic life Especially 
in Ii eland, and thence transported to the monasteries and 
cathedial foundations of England and Scotland, a knowledge of 
classical literature, even of the Greek tongue, was kept alive 
This learning and interest in intellectual activity, and a 
breadth of view that was wanting during this time to the 
Continent as a whole, had been mhented by the Irish monks 
from the monasteries of the Romanized Celts of the Continent 
and of Bntam, whence St Patrick came 
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During the latter part of the eighth century, through a move 
ment headed by the Emperor Chailcs the Great and his min 
ister Alcuin, — a movement ^ be discussed later (^!p 274-8), 
—monastic schools became much more numerous and of 
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bettei glade, and veiy generally provided an education foi 
yo'ath not intended for monastic life Though theie was 
a decline during the ninth and the greater part of the 
tenth centuries, nevertheless, the monastic schools so dom 
mated the realm of education that the eleventh century 
IS known as the Benedictine Age This term is also fre 
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quently applied to the entire period from the seventh to the 
eleventh centuiies It was not until the eleventh century 
that there Vas any education to #peak of outside of monastic 
schools, and not until the thiiteenth century that there 
occurred marked changes in the character of education given 
in any institutions, for until then practically all of these 
schools were taught by monks During all of this peiiod 
it might be said that every monastery was a school, and that 
all education was either in the monasteries or ubder the 
direction of monks 

We have spoken of the meagerness of this learning , it 
may be well to notice it at its bioadest Alcuin tells of the 
work m the school of his master Albert, as follows — 

“The learned Albeit gave drink to thiisty minds at the 
fountain of the sciences To some he communicated the art 
and the rules of grammar, for others he caused floods of 
rhetoric to flow , he knew how to exeicise these in the battles 
of jurisprudence, and those i^ the ^ongs of Adoma, some 
learned fiom him to pipe Castalian airs and with lyric foot to 
strike the summit of Painassus, to others he made known 
the haimony of the heavens, the courses of the sun and 
the moon, the five zones of the pole, the seven planets, the 
laws of the course of the stars, the motions of the sea, 
earthquakes, the natuie of men, and of beasts, and of 
birds, and of all that inhabit the forest Fie unfolded the 
different qualities and combinations of numbers , he taught 
how to calculate with certainty the solemn return of Easter- 
tide, and, above all, he explained the mysteiies of the Holy 
Scriptures ” 

For the fact that schools were not more numerous, and that 
the character of their work was not of a higher grade, the 
Church and the monastery must not be held altogether -re- 
sponsible It must be remembered that the masses of the 
people of these centuries were little moie than barbarians, 
and that they ceitainly took much moie natuially to warfare 
and destruction than they did to schooling That learning 
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and the scholastic traditions should be preserved at all in the 
midst of a society not settled and of a people devoted laigely 
to repelling invasions or engaging in similar excursions for 
(^predation, was no inconsiderable service 
/ The Copying of Manuscripts and the Preservation of Learn 
mg — Till ough the provision requiring a certain amount of 
reading each day, and the inclusion undei the head of manual 
labor of the copying of manuscripts foi those who were 
physically unable to per- 
form heavier task®, or 
because of inclement 
weather, the monasteries 
came to perfoim quite 
as great a service to 
learning as that involved 
in the establishment of 
schools This activity 
of the monks continued 
from the earliest formu- 
lation of the Benedictine 
rules, for the conduct of 
religious services de- 
pended upon a supply 
of the missals, of the 
Scriptures, and of the 
writings of the Fathers 
for daily reading An architectural feature of every mon- 
asteiy was the scnptonum, or general writing room ‘ In 
many monasteries special cells for copyists were latei added 
and also, in many instances, a library and a schoolroom 
That this work of the copyist was not merely mechanical, but 
was designed to have an intellectual and a moial effect as 
well, IS indicated by the words used later at the consecration 
of the scriptorium “Vouchsafe, O Lord, to bless this room 
of thy servants, that all which they write therein may be 
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comprehended by their intelligence and realized in then 
works ” As we have hitherto seen, this dedication would 
indicate t^at the monks were expected to deal with religious 
writings, but it was tiue also that the classics of Rome and 
a few of those of Greece, chiefly in Latin form, were also 
copied If this had not been true, we should not have many 
of the classics that remain to us to day(^ 9 ^^ 

Montalerabert goes so far as to claim that the knowledge 
of the classics was more general in France in the thirteenth 
century than it is at the present time, but this seems a great 
exaggeration While it is not true of the period we have 
especially in mind in this discussion, — that from the sixth to 
the twelfth, — it is ceitainly true of th« centuries immediately 
preceding and immediately succeeding this peiiod that Church 
Fathers and Schoolmen, who wrote treatises intended for gen- 
eral circulation, depended upon the monastic copyist to give 
these wide circulation 

It should be noted that many of t^e nunneries were quite 
as famous as were any of the monasteries for their manu- 
scripts, and some for their schools also This work of copy 
mg was peculiarly adapted to the abilities and inclinations of 
the female recluses 

Another aspect of this relation of the monasteries to the 
literature of the past is to be noted Many of the extant 
manuscripts devoted to the chronicles of the monastic founda- 
tion, to wearisome comment on some older sacred writings, or 
to the disquisitions of the Schoolmen, are written on parch 
ment from which a previous writing, usually of some classical 
texts, has been removed by chemical or mechanical process 
In this way, undoubtedly, many classical texts were destroyed 
They were chosen for destruction with the distinct feeling 
that they were unworthy of preservation Possibly m this 
way some ancient texts have been irrevocably lost for all 
time This destructive, and from our point of view some 
what barbarous, custom is not now believed to have been 
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nearly as geneial as once supposed It is thought to have 
flourished only aftei the thiiteenth century, by which time 
duplicate manusciipts were oommon Then the destruction 
of ancient writings was due to the increased demand foi 
parchment consequent upon the rise of universities and to 
the interference of the source of supply in the East by the 
Saracen conquests 

The Monasteries as Depositories of Literature and Learning 
i — One service which monasticism performed for learning 
cannot be gainsaid Whatever of ancient learning and lit 
eiature we have pieserved to us to-day is largely owing to 
. the monks Though the Arabs added much during the later 
Middle Ages, even than such additions weie given into the 
possession of the monks These conservatois of learning 
were very often ignorant of that which they presei ved from 
obliteiation , but if it had not been foi such places of tetire 
ment and of protection, it is difficult to see how more than 
the merest ludiments of the ^.classics would have survived 
from the seventh to the twelfth centuiy Through all this 
long and tumultuous period of barbarian aggression, when the 
remnants of classic civilization, along with the fundamentals 
of social structure, were being transfeired to a people no fai 
ther advanced in the stage of culture than were the American 
Indians, the monasteiies served as the safety deposit vaults 
of learning, whose monkish keepers were all unaware of the 
precious jewels within their charge Occasional glimpses of 
a rare gem but convicted them of sin for yielding to the 
temptation offered by the riches or the pleasuies of a wicked 
world 

While in the early Benedictine rules there is no mention 
whatevei of the care of books, such mention appears in the 
later modifications of Clugny Special looms for libraries 
did not appear until much later, probably during the univer 
sity period, but special provision for their care m cloister 01 
cell had appeared long before" A monk of the twelfth 
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century expi esses clearly the attitude assumed toward learn 
mg by monasticism long before his own time “ A monastery 
without dl library is like a castle without an armoiy Out 
library is oui armoiy Thence it is that we bring foith the 
sentences of the Divine Law hke sharp arrows to attack the 
enemy Thence we take the armoi of righteousness, the hel- 
met of salvation, the shield of faith, and the sword of the 
spirit, which IS the u ord of God ” 

While the majonty of monasteiies possessed but few books, 
probably none outside of a strictly religious charactei, theie 
were yet many that possessed hundreds and some few whose 
volumes mounted to the thousands As eaily as the tenth 
century, that of Novalese, in Italy, wias said to have had a 
library numbering sixty-five hundred volumes at the time it 
was destroyed by the Saracens The few monasteries espe- 
cially’ noted for their learning had large hbiaiics, and gave 
particular attention to the collection of books through the 
exchange of duplicates made-, by the monks Among these 
more noted foundations there existed a very definitely regu- 
lated system of exchange, and several of the later orders 
made special provision in their rules for this interchange 
and for the requisite work of copying Some few made it a 
means of financial support This was first definitely accepted 
as the chief means of support by the Hieronymians (see 
P 39°) very late in the Middle Ages Duimg the latei cen- 
turies, in cathedrals, in royal palaces, even m the castles of 
the nobility, collections began to be made that soon were to 
rival those of the older foundations But with the founding 
of the universities and finally with the invention of printing, 
the monasteries, now that their great seivice had been per- 
formed, ceased to give as much attention to tnis activity,’’ or 
at least with changed conditions, the liteiaiy character of 
their service no longer appeared conspicuous 
The Monks as Literary Producers —Though the range of 
their interests was not broad, yet until the genet al appear 
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ance of vernacular literature in the eleventh and twelfth cen 
tunes, the monks produced practically all the literature of 
this period This included tlje lives of the saints, ''the short 
moral tales or sermons, — such as are collected in the Gesta 
Romanotimi, — ■ Biblical or patristic comment, and monastic 
chronicles The Schoolmen appeared about the same time 
as any consideiable production of vernacular literature, and 
during all the later half of the Middle Ages the literary 
importande of the monks was overshadowed by the work of 
these classes To be sure, the greater number of School 
men were friars," whom we have included m this discussion 
with the monks It is in the early half of the Middle Ages 
— the dark ages — that the monks had this unique position 
of including all learning within their oiganizations 
Unharapeied by any restrictions upon their faith or their 
ciedulity, with the tendency to doubt and the faculty of'" criti- 
cism atrophied, with imagination vivified by ascetic discipline 
and the horrors of the hfe of their times, the content of many 
of these writings, whether ostensibly histoiical or biographical, 
is limited only by the fecundity of then imagination His 
tory was ostensibly written for the glory of God and the ad 
vancement of the interests of the Church , hence the accuracy 
of fact, the assignment of motive, the judgment of results, 
were all determined from this one point of view As a result, 
while much of our knowledge of the political history of the 
times comes from these monastic chronicles, and while some 
of them, such as those of the Venerable Bede for England, 
are most excellent and furnish the chief source of informa- 
tion for particular periods or people, most of them are so 
full of inaccuracies or misinterpretations that their statements 
must be rigidly verified by cross reference before being ac- 
cepted However, in this respect, as in others, these monastic 
chronicles are probably superior to the few which emanated 
from the courts, for the monk was free for the most part from 
the motive of personal aggrandizement, being led astray 
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by motives of a wholly different character, namely, those oi 
adding influence to the Church or reputation to its secular 
defenders The importance, however, of such writings as 
the biography of Karl by Einhard and of the chronicles of 
Paulus Diaconus, subject as they are to many of these limita- 
tions, can be better estimated when we remember that it is 
said no records were kept at Karl’s court because of the 
difficulty of finding persons who could write, and when we 
recall the character of the Carolingian myths that grew up 
to be accepted as history in the centuries following Re- 
garded, then, as exact annals of the times, these chronicles 
are moie important as sources of information concerning the 
institutions, manners, laws, and ideas of these ages The 
list of these chronicles flora the monasteries of Italy, of 
Fiance, of Germany, of the Low Countries, of the British 
Isles’ as well as of the minor European countiies, is a long 
one in each case, and it is from these that our knowledge of 
these few centuries is largely ■>recons|ructed 

The one other class of secular writings besides the chron- 
icles IS that devoted to the discussion of the Seven Liberal 
Arts or of one of the component subjects This needs to 
be discussed from another point of view 

The Literary Heritage of Monasticism The Seven Liberal 
Arts — In outline the Middle Ages possessed all the knowl- 
edge of the few preceding and the few succeeding centuries , 
in Its content this knowledge was immeasurably more meager 
than that of either the preceding or the following era It is 
desirable to note briefly the actual character and content of 
the secular learning that these Middle Ages preserved from 
complete barbaiian neglect and destiuction 
The knowledge of the ancients possessed by the Middle 
Ages was far from being in its ancient form, for most of 
these writings had disappeared , it was the knowledge of the 
ancients organized in a much abridged form by a few learned 
men chiefly of the fifth century At this time the expression, 
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The Seven Liberal Arts, as inclusive of all learning, came into 
vogue Long before the fifth century, howevei, practically 
all these diffeientiations into«>sub]ects had occuriefi , it was 
leserved foi the ecclesiastical and symbolical tendencies of 
the Middle Ages to limit the sciences definitely to seven 
As we have seen (pp 1 36, i45),(Plato had shown the distinction 
between what now came to be called the trivinm, including 
giammai, rhetoric, and dialectic, and the quadnvium includ 
mg arithmetic, geometiy, music, and astronomy \ Vairo, the 
most learned of the Romans, wrote, in the last pagan centuiy, 
upon the liberal arts or studies which included all of these, 
together with architecture, medicine, and philosophy In 
his treatise on education, Quintilian omitted fiom the liberal 
studies two of them, dialectic and aiithmetic St Augustine 
(p 242) wrote a treatise on two of these, and stated that he 
intended to write on five others Writing in the same period, 
Capella completed his tieatise on the seven in which all 
knowledge was presumed to be summarized It is said by 
Professoi Davidson, however, that the first actual use of the 
numeral seven in connection with the liberal aits was by Ra- 
banus Maurus in the ninth century It is ceitain, however, 
that Cassiodorus, in the sixth centuiy, and Alcum, m the gen- 
eration preceding, had justified the study of secular subjects 
recognized by Rabanus Maui us, by identifying them with 
the seven pillars of the temple of wisdom ^ 

Maftiamis Capella, mentioned above, was one of the best 
representatives of the pagan culture in North Africa, and wrote 
(between 410-427 a d ) a treatise entitled De Nuptiis PJnlo- 
logiae et MerLtim (The Marriage of Philology and Mercury), 
which, throughout the first half of the Middle Ages, was used 
mcfre widely than any other book as a text of the ancient 
learning The god Meicury desires to marry, and all the 
machinery of the pagan heaven is set in motion, first to deter 
mine to whom, and then to celebrate the consummation of 
the marriage to the most learned maiden, Philology The 
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«even biidesmaids, or handmaidens, presented by Phoebus, 
are the Ais Giammatica, Ars Dialectica, Ars Rhetorica, Geo 
metrica, ''Aiithmetica, Astronowiia, Harmonia, and each, as 
led forward in the ceiemony, gives her parentage and ex 
pounds to the assembly the substance of the art typified 
These speeches contain in the driest of text-book form piac 
tically all of the learning of the schools of these centuiies 
While Capella follows the order and arrangement of Varro, 
the substance of his works is bon owed from Ciceio, Pliny 
and Solinus, and from less important writers 
Boethius (c 480-524) Though no more piominent than 
Capella through the use of his books m the schools, Boethius 
was the most influential of all the learned men of the early 
Middle Ages His chief service was to give to several suc- 
ceeding centuries the little knowledge of the Greek writers, 
especially of Plato and Aristotle, that they preserved His 
purpose was to translate all the writings of these two philoso- 
phers into Latin, he accomplished, however, only a small 
portion of his task, and of that but little was known during 
these centuries of darkness While some of his briefer 
treatises gave impetus to the eaily scholastic movement, his 
more important works were not known until the twelfth 
century He gave to the Middle Ages logic and ethics, or 
the basis of the entire dialectic element in their education, and 
also wrote on arithmetic, geometry, and music These works 
of his were extensively used as text-books , the one on music 
continued to be employed m some universities until well into 
the eighteenth century His most widely read and influential 
work was the Consolations of Philosophy, written during his 
imprisonment just preceding his martyrdom by the Emperor 
Theodoric, whom he had served so long and well Throftgh 
this, — the most widely read secular work during all the 
Middle Ages, — the early half of this period received most of 
Its ideas of the ancient philosophers and moralists Though 
his wiitmgs afford practically no evidence of his avowal of a 
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Christian faith, he was accepted by the mediaeval Chuich as 
a Christian, and thus his writings, the last product of pagan 
culture, were incorporated into the traditions of the'* Church 
Casstodorus (c 490-585), the prime minister of at least four 
of the early barbarian emperors, or Gothic kings, and thus 
to them the interpreter of Latin culture as well as the 
exponent of their will to the conquered Romans, derives his 
chief importance from his political activities , but the latter 
half of his long hfe was spent in a monastery which he himself 
had founded Here he wiote for his monks commentaries, 
text-books, and an educational treatise containing a presen 
tation of the seven hberal arts For the world, he wrote his 
chronicles Cassiodonis laid great emphasis upon study by 
the monks, urged them to give gieat attention to classical 
writings, directed that those without interest in letters should 
devote themselves to agricultuie, but should lead "Cato, 
Columella, and other writers on agriculture Much of his 
wealth he devoted to ,the collection of manuscripts, and 
through his influence the custom of copying these as a spe 
cific part of the work of the monasteries became established 
There is much basis for the view that the preseivation of 
learning in the monasteries was due more to Cassiodorus 
than to Benedict To the influence of Cassiodorus was largely 
due the dissemination of the custom, begun by one of his 
monks in 562 ad , of dating from the Christian era While 
the lives of Boethius and Cassiodorus, often desciibed as the 
great twin brethren, ran m similar channels, had similar 
objects and resulted in similar influences, yet the inteiest 
of the former was in the learning of the past, that of the 
latter in the learning that was to be in the future Hence, 
wWle the former is most often described as the last of the 
Romans, the latter becomes the first of the new type of 
scholars who would devote all learning to the advancement 
of the interests of the Church 

Isidore (c 570-636), bishop of Seville, is the distinctive rep* 
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fesentative of the mediaeval learning For his monks and 
clergy he composed an encyclopedia called Ofigines or 
Etymologies, which purpoited be a summary of all knowl 
edge worth knowing Its general content is of interest as 
giving some idea of the learning of the times Books I-III 
are on the libei al arts , IV is on medicine and libraries , V, on 
law and chionology, VI, on the books of the Bible, VII, on 
the heavenly and earthly hierarchies , VIII, on the Chuich and 
on sects (sixty eight in number), IX, on language!?, peoples, 
etc , X, on etymology, XI, on man, XII, on beasts and 
birds , XIII, the woild and its parts , XIV, on physical geog- 
raphy, XV, on political geogiaphy, public buildings, land 
surveying, and road making , XVI, pn stones and metals , 
XVII, on agriculture and horticulture, XVIII, on vocabulary 
of war, litigation, and public games , XIX, on ships and 
houses, diess and peisonal adornment, XX, on meats and 
drinks, tools and furniture This seems a broad outline, 
capable of including a wide scope of learning, but it must 
be remembered that many of these bboks aie little moie than 
catalogues of names , that many ai e filled with odds and ends 
of information or error, that most of the contents is drawn 
from ancient authors, and this not at first hand , that its dreari- 
ness is about as far from inspiration as possible, and that, 
though including, as it did, all knowledge, it was yet in one 
volume Though fanuhar with portions of the writings of 
the Greeks and Romans, Isidore foibade his monks to make 
any use of them whatever, and his book, through the excel 
lency it possessed, partially prevented monks or students in 
general from going any farther Such, indeed, was the gen- 
eral influence of this entire class of books, of which numerous 
others, by the few learned monks, followed in subsequent 
centuries Some of these aie to be noted under the next 
topic 

Content of the Seven Liberal Atis — Another aspect of these 
mtellectual possessions of the Middle Ages is to be consid 
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ered One can hardly estimate the extent and the value o\ 
their learning until the content of these liberal arts is noted 
Geometiy, foi example, always included the rudiments oi 
geography , astronomy included physics , grammar included 
liteiature, rhetoiic included history The actual extent to 
which the literature of the ancients found any place what- 
ever undei grammar and rhetoric is a question to which very 
diveise answers are given and which is very difficult to decide 
Isidore afid Cassiodoius knew Gieek and possessed a small 
library of Gieek classics, but duiing the following century 
the knowledge of the Greek language almost disappeared 
flora Western Europe It is believed that this knowledge 
was kept alive througiiout the entire Middle Ages by the 
Celtic monks of the British Isles , but, while a general knowl- 
edge of Greek was undoubtedly preserved there much longer 
than on the continent, it only in rare instances survived these 
centuries of the dark ages Alcuin had some knowledge of the 
language, but little of the hterature, though some of his pied 
ecessors and successors had more Even the indirect knowl- 
edge ot Greek literatuie, through Latin translations or lather 
summaries or extended refer ences by such writers as Boethius, 
was very meager, as, indeed, was that of Latin literature 
Some of the writings of Virgil and of Cicero weie well known 
For the most part, however, monasteries possessed but very 
few of the works of classical authois In the book list of the 
library of York, Alcuin mentions Boethius, Pliny, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Virgil, Lactantius, Lucan, Donatus, Piiscian, together 
with all of the important Church Fathers and several minor 
Latin authors It is stated, moreover, that this catalogue 
shows the library at York in the eighth century to have been 
greater than that of any othei in either Fiance or England 
until as late as the twelfth century The extensive use of 
the pagan literature in the monastic schools at St Gall during 
the tenth and eleventh centunes has been mentioned (p 256), 
and in many monastic records, the mention of their possession 
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of certain classical works, usually those of Virgil, Ovid, and 
Cicero, IS to be found frequently 

Nevertheless, the general attitude towaid this literature 
and Its study was distinctly hostile Alcuin tells his pupils 
at Tours, “The sacred poets are sufficient for you, there 
is no reason wr} you should sully your mind with the rank 
luxuriance of Virgil’s verse ’’ Showing a certain devotion 
CO their studies on the part of some monks and the general 
attitude toward the classic writers, Peter the Venerable, 
head of the Clugny house (during the twelfth century), writes 
as follows “ See, now, without the study of Plato, without 
the disputations of the Academy, without the subtitles of 
Aristotle, without the teaching of philosophers, the place 
and the way of happiness are discovered You run from 
school to school, and why aie you laboring to teach and to 
be taught ■’ Why is it that you arc seeking through thousands 
of words, and multiplied labors, what you might, if you pleased, 
obtain in plain language with«httle l^abor? Why, vainly stu- 
dious, are you reciting with the comedians, lamenting with 
the tragedians, trifling with the metricians, deceiving with 
the poets, and deceived with the philosophers? Why is it 
that you are now taking so much trouble about what is not 
in fact philosophy but should rather (if I may say it without 
offense) be called foolishness ? " 

One minor regulation in the rules of this same great house 
(Clugny) which dominated monasticism foi two or three cen- 
turies possesses a similar significance It was customary, as 
with all monastic organizations wherein silence was enjoined, 
to indicate one’s wants by signs thus the desire for a leli- 
gious book was expressed by extending the palms of the hands 
and then making a movement to imitate the turning of the 
leaves of a book , but if a copy of one of the classical authors 
was wanted, the wish was mdicated by imitating the motion 
of a dog scratching his ear, thus showing the proper disposi 
tion toward the work of the unbeheving Significant also is 
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a veiy common attitude during the Middle Ages toward Veigil, 
as the most prominent and most seductive of these ancient 
writers wherein he is portrayed as a minion of the evil one, 
repiesentative of all the temptations and wiles of this woild 
In fact, theie aiose dm mg these centuiies a veiy extensive 
Vergihan demonology that gives peculiar significance to the 
office of the poet as guide of the nether world, as portrayed 
by Dante at the close of this gieat histoiic peiiod 

THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING UNDER CHARLES THE 
GREAT (i 771-814) — The one important aspect of educa- 
tional history fiom the seventh to the twelfth centuries that 
was not wholly monastic was the revival of learning under the 
Empeior Charlemagne The task of this great empeior was 
to unify the work of the Teuton and that of the Roman, to ad 
]ust the barbauan Frank to the Roman culture, to transfer to 
the German, who was hereafter to build upon it, the structure 
of modern society, th(^ foundrations of social organization 
Through the Holy Catholic Chuich the transfer of the reli- 
gious element had been made and the barbarians were now 
orthodox Christians , through the Holy Roman Empire, estab- 
lished by Charles in 800, the political and legal structure of 
society was finally accepted by the Teuton There remained 
to be added to these foims of external unity that internal 
unity which consisted in a community of ideas, of language, 
and of the cultural elements of social life To bring about 
this union, this adoption of the Latin language, and the learn- 
ing of the Church and of such of the Roman culture as sur- 
vived, was the ambition of Charles 

Naturally, he used as his instruments the only educational 
institutions of his times, — the monasteries The old Roman 
schools, if they survived at all m the chief centers of provin 
cial learning, were of the most rudimentary sort, and had been 
assimilated into the episcopal or monastic schools But this 
movement instigated by Charles was of more than monastic sig 
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mficance It is piactically the only one by a sovereign for the 
fostering of education among his people, between the last of 
the Roman emperors and the p«triod of the universities The 
work of Alfred of England and a few similarly inclined rulers 
was puiely personal and local 

In 782 Charles called Alcuin from the cathedral school at 
York to the Continent, to assist him in his attempt to revive 
an Intel est in learning For a century or more pieceding 
this time Irish monks had been laigely instrumentS .1 in mis- 
sionary and educational activities on the Continent, and the 
chaplains of the court of the Merovingian kings had in a way 
attempted to fostei learning But by Alcum this school of 
the palace was developed into a definite institution, patron- 
ized by Charles himself, by other membeis of the royal family, 
and by the youth of the nobility From it Charles drew many 
of his assistants in the administration of his gieat empire 
While the work of the school was very meagei in its literal y 
chaiacter, yet its importance «was gieat fiom the influence 
which It exerted as an example In 787 Charles issued his 
capitulary upon schools, which has been accounted by some, 
though in a somewhat figurative sense we believe, as the 
foundations of modern education, — “thechaiter of modern 
thought” It commanded the study of letteis both by the 
clergy and by the monks , by the former, since it had come 
to his notice that great numbers could not even read, and 
hence simply repeated the church semces by rote, and since 
many of the educated showed thiough their correspondence 
with him that their education was most faulty , by the monks, 
that there might again be “a regulai manner of life and one 
conformable to holy lehgion ” Two years latei, the first 
capitulary not having pioduced the desired effect, he issi*ed 
another, prescribing m greatei detail the study appropriate to 
the monks and the clergy Several capitularies of the same 
year are devoted to raising the standard of character of the 
clergy, both morally and intellectually, and one directs the 
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bishops that cleiics should be sought for, not only flora 
among the servile class, but also from among the sons of free 
men One of these (that of^Sg) directs that “ ev^ry monas 
tery and eveiy abbey have its school, wheie boys may be 
taught the Psalms, the system of musical notation, singing, 
arithmetic, giamraar, and let the books which are given 
them be free fiom faults, and let care be taken that the boys 
do not spoil them either when reading or wilting ” Karl’s 
officials, the nnssi domimci, weie empowered to visit all mon 
asteries, to enforce the provisions of these edicts, and to see 
that the monks lived according to their lules At least in 
one bishopiic, that of Orleans, there was an attempt to carry 
out similar provisions jn regard to the pai ish churches, and 
thus to form a system of elementary schools This gives 
basis to the extravagant claim that elementary education 
for the lowei classes was more geneial in France in the 
eighth century than m the early half of the nineteenth cen 
tuiy On the othei hand, Qibbon summarizes the whole 
movement by saying that “ the emperor strove to acquire the 
practice of wi iting, which every peasant now acquires in his 
infancy ” That rapid advances in learning were made by 
the clergy and the monks during Kail’s time is evident, that 
these efforts were not altogether satisfactory even to Alcuin 
is evidenced by his great desire to withdraw from the court 
on account of the corrupt life of the members and the rude, 
almost barbarian, character of society, whose constant occupa 
tion was warfare In 794 this desire culminated in the with- 
drawal of Alcuin to the abbacy of the monasteiy at Tours 
Meanwhile, the educational movement furtheied from this 
and other monasteries, as well as from the court, continued 
to^thrive under difficulties Of quite as great importance as 
the edicts of Karl himself, was one by the successor of Karl, 
issued in 817 This reactionary edict restricted the work of 
monastic schools to those boys who were destined for the 
monastic life {oblati) 
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Alcuin (735-804), who, on account of his influence upon 
Kail, as seen thiough these vaiious edicts, is generally re 
gaided as* the most impoitant educator during the first halt 
of the Middle Ages, deserves some further notice The posi 
tion which Kail, in 794, bestowed upon Alcuin was the most 
important ecclesiastical office in France The monastery of 
Tours was the richest in Fiance, its possessions were almost 
a depai tmeiit in extent, and it was offered as a reproach to 
Alcuin that he was master of twenty thousand slavfes This 
monastery Alcuin made the center of learning in Fiance as 
well as the center of influence in the Church To him 
flocked the youth desirous of learning, and from the monas- 
tery went out an ever mci easing stream of influence in the 
work of his pupils and disciples found in numerous monas- 
teries throughout the land Alcum’s ideas of education grew 
rather more restricted than bioadei , he rejected the study of 
the classical literature, to which as a youth he himself had 
been addicted , emphasized thif ascetic aspect of the monastic 
tiaining , and limited his pupils and the monasteries in general 
to the study of the sacred writings On the other hand, while 
emphasizing the importance of the study of the liberal aits, 
within these limits, he took pains to build up a great library 
at Tours, sending copyists to England for this purpose, and 
encouraged a like activity and inteiest m the other monas- 
teries Though his learning was probably as great as that of 
any one of his century, yet his scholaiship was limited His 
great service was to bnng learning to the support of the 
Church, and with Karl to demonstrate that intellectual tiam- 
ing was quite as essential to the welfare of society as efforts at 
purely religious and moral betterment He writes “Despise 
not human sciences [the hberal arts], but make of them a 
foundation , so teach children grammar and the doctrines of 
philosophy that, ascending the steps of wisdom, they may 
reach the summit, which is evangelical peifection, and while 
advancing in years they may also increase the treasures of 



wisdom ” Thus following Cassiodorus, with whose writings 
he was familiar, and from whom he borrowed in his own 
writings on the liberal arts, he identifies these lattei- with the 
seven pillars of the temple of wisdom and thus gives this 
study Biblical sanction He himself wrote on Grammar, on 
Rhetoric, on Dialetic, on Arithmetic, and on The Seven Lib 
eial Arts The treatises on the special subjects aie m the 
catechetical foim, — that of question and answer, — so famil- 
iar for centuries to come Some of them are almost puerile 
in charactei The arithmetic consists of fifty-three proposi- 
tions, of which forty five are in simple reckoning Many are 
in arithmetical and geometrical proportion, with little or no 
idea of principles involved Several are trivial catch ques 
tions of modern almanac variety, such as “ After a farmer has 
turned thrice at each end of the field, how many furrows has 
he drawn ? ” Alcum’s reputation as a scholar depended 
upon his several wotks on grammar 

Rabanus Maurus (776-856) was the ablest and most noted 
pupil of Alcuin As the abbot of Fulda, the first and most 
important monastery and school in North Germany, he ex 
erted an influence in this region similar to that of Alcum in 
Frankland His chief work was an encyclopedia similar to 
that of Isidore, upon which it was founded Like Alcuin, 
he had some slight knowledge of Greek, but being of more 
virile mind his chief interest was in dialectic instead of in 
grammar Dialectic he terms the science of sciences, which 
teaches us how to teach and how to learn Another impor- 
tant work upon The Education of the Cletgy contains a treatise 
on the seven liberal arts and hence covers the entire field of 
education of his day 

Joannes Scotus Erigena, or John the Scot (c 8io-c 875), 
the most noted successor of Alcuin in the palace school, 
was called by Charles the Bald, about 845, from the British 
Isles as Alcuin had been by Karl Of greater scholarship 
than either Alcuin or Rabanus, he mtroduced the study of 
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the Greek language and brought a wider knowledge of the 
ancient learning, and especially of the Greek fathers, than 
had hitherto been found among 4;he Teutons With a much 
more liberal attitude toward the pagan authors, with whom 
he had a fairly wide acquaintance, he made the work of Ca- 
pella the chief text m secular learning in the monasteries 
Of more vigorous mind than any of his predecessors, he laid 
more emphasis upon the study of dialectic than had any he 
fore him, and being somewhat heretical in his views, tie stimu- 
lated an unprecedented activity in theological discussion 
With John begins the long conflict between realism and 
nominalism, though there followed what might be termed 
an intellectual interregnum of more than a century The 
work and influence of Rabanus Maui us and John Scotus lead 
directly to the great revival of intellectual interest in the 
later eleventh and the twelfth century, which will be dis 
cussed under scholasticism 

§ 3 MYSTICISM EDUCATION AS A SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 

NATURE OF MYSTICISM —One other type of education 
IS of importance, in that it supplements the other aspects of 
the disciplinary conception of education Since practically all 
mediaeval mystics were monks, as far as its personnel is con- 
cerned, this type of education beais a close relationship to the 
monastic Since, through its very nature, mysticism can 
have influence upon but few people, its importance is far 
greater in the history of philosophy and of religion than in 
that of education While its presentation need concern us 
but briefly, it is desirable to have at least a general conception 
of Its meaning in order to appreciate the intellectual life and 
the conception of education prevailing in the Middle Ages 

As a type of life, mysticism differed from the ordinary 
unreflective life religious or secular, from monasticism the 
organized religious hfe, and from scholasticism the organized 
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mtellectual life , it possessed an educ atioii peculiar to itsell 
For an age such as ouis, educated from the most realistic point 
of view, it IS all but impossi|ple to do justice to thh tenets of 
mysticism , it is impossible for one not sympathizing with these 
views to understand their full meaning , it is probably impos 
sible foi any one adequately to define this type of thought m 
simple terms Mysticism was the belief that the aim of life 
was to attain to perfection of the soul, to the highest knowl- 
edge, and to spiiitual satisfaction by means of appropiiate train- 
ing This was to be accomplished through the elimination of 
all that comes through the senses, by the withdrawal of the 
mind within itself, and through the identification, in the world 
of spirit, of the individual with the infinite reality or whole 
Mysticism is defined by a modern scientific critic as “ a state of 
mind in which the subject imagines that he perceives or divines 
unknown and inexplicable relations among phenomena, dis 
cerns in things, hints at mysteries, and regards them as symbols 
by which a dark power seeks tojnnveil, or to indicate, all sorts of 
marvels ” A more sympathetic way of stating the same idea 
ts that “ mysticism is the consciousness that everything that we 
expel lence is an element, and only an element in fact , i e that 
in being what it is, it is symbolic of something moie ” Philo 
sophically, mysticism has been defined as “ the filling of the 
consciousness with a content (feeling, thought, desire) by an 
involuntary emeigence of the same out of the unconscious ’ 
From the religious point of view, “ Mysticism is the tendency 
to approach the Absolute morally, and by means of symbols ” 
/ There is both a philosophical and a religious element in 
mysticism philosophically, it is an attempt of the finite mind 
to understand the ultimate nature of things, to comprehend the 
dwine essence or the spirit of God as it pervades and rules all 
matter , religiously, it is the eflfort to come into actual and 
immediate communion with the Deity To the mystic, 
“ God ceases to be an object and becomes an experience ” 
By means of ecstatic experiences the mystic seeks to become 
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“ a partaker of the divine nature ” As a religion, it be 
comes the most intense and extreme of soul experiences , as 
a philoso})hy, the most abstrac,t and ideahstic, while at the 
same time possessing a strong rationalistic bent , as an edu- 
cation, it becomes the most extreme, though the least widely 
influential, type of the disciphnary conception 

THE ORIGIN OF MYSTICISM can affect its educational 
bearing but slightly, so needs but to be suggested here From 
the nature of mysticism, as already described, it will be seen 
that it is not a definite type, but lather a belief in vaiious 
forms among different people and at different times Less 
natural to the religion and the life of the West than to that of 
the Bast, It is a feature essential to both the religions and 
the philosophy of the latter Both to the Buddhist and the 
Brahman, the phenomenal world is anunieahty, and the mys- 
tical absoiption of the soul with the divine the highest goal 
To a less extent, in both the ]persian and the Mohammedan 
religion mysticism finds a place The very tei m comes from 
the mysteries of the Greek religion, from which the idea of 
shutting in things not to be revealed was carried over to the 
idea of shutting out all things of the sense in order that 
the revelation might be given In Plato the idea of rising to 
the infinite thiough a series of related phenomenal existences, 
and the finding in this same phenomenal world a symbol or 
type of the spiritual, gave a basis for the behef of those who 
would seek reality in this world of ideas by fleeing from the 
world of phenomena In the writings of St John and St 
Paul, relating to Christian doctiine and Greek philosophy, 
and full of the technical terms of the Greek mysteries, the 
Christian mystics found the basis for their beliefs In the 
Alexandrian schools of Philo the Jew, and later in the works 
of the early Church Fathers, similar interpretations are found 
Clement made knowledge — knowledge similar to the Socratic 
type, “ the thinking of holy things ” — greater than faith 
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This knowledge, though aided by intellectual training, was 
m itself a contemplation Christianity was looked upon as of 
two types the popular iir?.tional faith and the knowledge 
or spiritual Christianity gamed thiough wisdom Their re- 
semblance to the dominant heresy of the times — Gnosticism 
—rendered these teachings somewhat dangerous In fact, 
throughout the Middle Ages mysticsm showed a tendency 
toward rationalism, ceitainly toward a greatei fieedom of 
thought, "and hence toward heiesy 

The mediaeval Christians dtew their mysticism diiectly 
from Plotinus and the Neoplatonic philosophy of the later 
Alexandrian schools and from Dionysius, who, though writ 
ing 111 the late fifth oi eaily sixth century, was supposed to 
have been a disciple of St Paul John Scotus (p 278) re 
vived their teachings In the eleventh century a new type 
of mysticism sprang up under the leadership ot the monks of 
St Victoi, distinguished from the former type by its attempt 
to harmonize mystical thoughf with scholastic formalism and 
terminology 

While the type of education represented by the mystic was 
not of general application, it is the freest from the restraints of 
institutional authority , it lays peculiar stress upon reason m 
Its development of the contemplative mind and gives a com- 
pleteness and a peculiar interpretation to the medimval idea 
of disciplinary education 

THE EDUCATION OF THE MYSTICS was based upon a 
psychology foi mulated largely by Plotinus These peculiar 
doctrines appear not only in the writings of Christian mystics, 
but color most of the treatises on the soul wutten through 
oat the Middle Ages by numerous Chuichmen, both mystics 
and Schoolmen In these treatises their psychological ideas 
are found The soul is immaterial and immortal because it 
belongs to the world of reality, that is, of ideas or spirits 
Its nature is threefold the lowest, or animal part is bound 
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jp with the body , the logical, or reasoning part of the soul 
IS Its peculiarly human aspect, the third, the superhuman, 
or spiiitu^l part is that by which or in which man is identified 
with the highest intelligence, that is, the dnine Hence there 
are three excellencies of the soul, thiee stages of experience 
The higher stages are reached by a withdrawal from the 
world of action and of sense into the world of thought The 
world of action is but the shadow of the world of thought , 
hence the latter alone is reality Action is the shadow of 
contemplation " Action is coarsened thought,” as a modem 
writer formulates it God, reality as transcendent and infi- 
nite, IS to be approached and apprehended by analysis and 
abstraction, thiough thought, thioughnthe shutting out of all 
impressions of sense and a sinking into one’s thought-self 
“ The way to God is to descend into one’s self,” said Hugo St 
Victor , and Richard of the same school puts the same thought 
in similar woids, “If thou wishest to seaich out the deep 
things of God, search out the depths of thine own nature ” 
After the development of scholasticism the stages of mys- 
tical education were formulated somewhat more definitely 
The first step was that of purification, or purgation, similar 
to Aristotle’s idea of purgative education and to the asceti 
cism of the monks All obstacles to the vision of the divine, 
consequently all impressions of sense, all material and worldly 
interests, were to be elimmated In this connection an elab- 
orate ethical system was developed, often including the social 
virtues as well as the discipline of self The second stage 
was the illumination of life , as the first stage was a struggle 
with the outer life, so this was a struggle with the inner life 
Good works are now performed spontaneously and need no 
thought The whole nature, will, intellect, emotions, was "to 
be concentrated upon religious ideas, that is, spent in devo 
tion The third stage, the unitive or contemplative life, was 
the goal of the mystic, and was to be reached by no other 
This life was a continual approximafaon to the life of God, 
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in which man beheld the divine and was assimilated in it 
In his Enidttioms Didastahcae, probably the most diiect and 
important educational treatise by a mystic, Hugo St Victor 
indicates these three stages from the educational point of 
view as cogitation, meditation, contemplation Above the 
ordinary unreflective life, and sepaiated from it by a gulf, 
comes the life of thought, of cogitation, of Aristotelian 
analysis Sepaiated from this by a similar distance is the 
life of meditation, appioximating the Platonic life of con- 
templation, and resulting in the knowledge of ideas through 
dialectics Above this again, now Christianized and rendered 
more spiritual, is the stage of contemplation, wherein the 
vision of the divine is vouchsafed to the Christian mystic, and 
to him alone It is not to be wondered that in comprehend- 
ing or in piesentmg this conception of life and its appropriate 
education there arises some difficulty f'''*' 

Aside fiom this philosophical mysticism there was a prac- 
tical type, very similar ^.m itspstages, but attainable by the 
unlettered thi ough devotion The importance of philosophi- 
cal and intellectual training is replaced by the corresponding 
emphasis placed upon symbolism, which was of minor im- 
portance in the more rationalistic mysticism While it 
was this latter that was of greatest importance during the 
Middle Ages, it is only the symbohc mysticism, that which 
finds in each material entity a portion of the divine and a 
symbol of it all, that has any considerable influence upon 
modern education Even then, as it appears in the teachings 
of Froebel (see Chapter XI), it has little connection with th^ 
disciplinary conception of education 


§ 4 CHIVALRY EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL DISCIPLINE 

ORIGIN AND NATURE OF CHIVALRY —Chivalry repre 
sents the organization within secular society of those recog 
nizing the highest social ideals and attempting to realize them 
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through definitely established forms and customs ' Chivalry 
was to the secular hfe what monastiusm was to the religious 
life "Tit &id not necessaiily include all of the nobility, but 
only those who definitely accepted the highest obligations 
of a social character, sanctioned, as these obligations were, 
by the Chuich Knighthood and the chivaliic character 
were not mheiited as nobility was . They were not the 
gift of birth, though only the free boin and those who 
possessed some land, and who consequently could command 
the support of some subordinates, could hope to attain to its 
distinctive characteristics ' While toward the close of the 
chivalnc peiiod knighthood was sometimes confeired in 
youth, even in infancy in the case of the royal family, for 
the most pait it could not be attained befoie the age of 
twenty-one and then only after a long peiiod of training, 
through which the kmghtly traits of character were devel- 
oped, and after some deeds of daring that levealed the most 
striking of these I As the institution of chivalry represents 
the education wlncn secular society received, so this training 
formed the only education of the membeis of the nobility 
Like all educatioiTHuring the Middle Ages, this education was 
a discipline, both for the individual and the social class, but 
one in which the intellectual element was even slighter than 
that in monasticism or mysticism Says Cornish “ The con- 
secration of the Teutonic soldier to a lule of life, a biotherhood 
and equality of noble seivice, a discipline of lifelong obedi- ^ 
ence, a sense of personal honor and rectitude, though mfenor i 
to the Roman conception of civic virtue, was an education ^ 
of those who bore rule in the world, and made them more 
worthy of the position which they had won and maintained 
by force, than if they had nevei bowed to the yoke of the 
Church and learnt from her teaching the lesson of noblesse 
oblige ” 

The origin of chivalry is found in the character and cus- 
toms of the Teutons, influenced as they were by the structure 
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of Roman society, upon which they built modern institutions 
and by the Christian Church, which directed their energies 
into particular channels and*discoverecl to them in many of 
the teachings of Christianity a bond of sympathy between 
the Church and the worthier traits of character of the bar 
barians In the centuries between the final overthrow ot 
Roman society and the definite organization of society upon 
the feudal system in the ninth and tenth centuries, cavaliy 
had come to be the dominant military force, and every king, 
baron, lord, or freeman of estate who traveled or warred on 
horseback, and hence had subordinates to serve him, was a 
knight i Knighthood and feudalism were coextensive and in 
many features identical; for their origin was similar ^ Chivalry, 
however, as it was organized, and in the form in which it 
dominated from the opening of the Crusades to the sixteenth 
century, was a knighthood within a knighthood, an organized 
life recognizing definite ideals and rules and possessing a 
special training that represent'd all the education there was 
foi the ruling classes until the formation of definite schools 
of another character in the early Renaissance movement of 
the fifteenth century 

THE IDEALS OF CHIVALRY are those ever since accepted 
as the ideal of “ a gentleman ” This is a very different con- 
ception of personal virtue from that of classical society, and 
involves some radical modifications of the elements of the early 
Christian ideal In speaking of the character of the leader 
of the first Crusade, Coimsh descnbes the knightly character 
that in its weakness and its strength is not much less typical 
of the entire chivalric period than of the earlier century 
“We observe in them [the knights] reckless courage, per- 
sonal pride, and self respect, courteous observance of the word 
of honor, if plighted according to certain forms, disregard of 
all personal advantage except mihtary glory, and, on the 
other hand, savage ferocity, dehberate cruelty, anger indulged 
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tn dlmost to the point of madness, extravagant display, child 
jbh wast^ulness, want of military discipline, want of good 
faith alike to Chrisaans and infidels ” Under chivalry these 
ideals, constituting the character of a gentleman, were very 
much more definitely formulated than in modem ages ^ As 
thus definitely organized, the knight summed up all duties of 
life, under his obligations to God, to his lord, and to his lady 
In one respect chivalry performed for seculai life a service 
identical with that peiformed by monasticism foi the religious 
life it dignified the idea of service and held up to a i ude and 
violent people, accustomed both to resent any restriction 
upon their liberty of action and to indulge in a most unre- 
strained manner temper and anger, ths ideal of obedience to 
rule and to personal command While this organization of 
society had its dements as well and led to or sanctioned a 
contempt for inferiors and a regulation rather than an eradica- 
aon of evil, it is difficult to overestimate its value in amelio- 
rating the crudities and the bacbariti^ of the life of the times 
through the new attitude toward service and obedience 
This influence was probably the greatest or, at least, the 
most immediate that Christianity could exert upon the virile 
barbarism of the Teutons |And chivalry is largely, though 
indirectly, the result of the influence of the Church Especially 
in the Ci;^usades, — and with this movement chivalry firsl 
became definitely organized, — the Church consecrated the 
dominant militant interests and characteristics of the Teuton 
and secured their devotion to its mteiests >This ideal of a 
life of service substituted for one of lawless gratification, if it 
did not modify radically the character of their life, constituted 
a complete change in the direction and motive of their 
education - 

(^Reverence for superiors, a consideration for inferiors, a 
gentleness toward all weak and defenseless, a courtesy 
toward all women, were further ideals or amplifications of the 
ideal of i^ervice and obedience j A greater gentleness of 
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manner, of consideration loi others in deed and speech, in 
fact, a general amelioration of manners followed t]iroughout 
all classes of society Whilfi it is true that this courtesy and 
consideration were enforced by the constant threat of mortal 
combat if violated, and that this was a legulation of evils 
that sanctioned the violence of pievious times, yet it was a 
great advance to have definite ideals of social conduct recog- 
nized by^these classes of society Such recognition implied 
a long couise of tiaining, a definite education upon the part 
of those professing to follow this new type of life 
The ideal of courage or biavery required no specific train 
mg to secuie its development, but the use of arms necessary 
to follow this life did ' The ideal of gallantry or courtesy in 
Itself probably needed no formal instruction that it might be 
produced , but chivalric gallantly, the proper courtesy and 
demeanor in company, did lequire a prolonged training, foi 
/ its forms were many and intricate and the entire chi value 
life was one of most punctilsous formal observance The 
general ideals of chivalry, its effect upon society and the 
individual, and, by inference, the character of education 
demanded are indicated in this summaiy from Cornish 
‘‘Chivalry taught the world the duty of noble service 
wilhngly rendered It upheld courage and enterpiise in 
obedience to lule, it consecrated militaiy prowess to the serv 
ice of the Church, gloiified the virtues of liberality, good 
faith, unselfishness, and courtesy, and, above all, courtesy to 
women Against these may be set the vices of pride, Ipve of 
bloodshed, contempt of inferiors, and loose manners i Chiv- 
alry was an imperfect discipline, but it was a discipline, and 
one fit for the times 

''Our concern is in the organization of this discipline into 
an educational scheme, such as furnished to the free and 
especially to the upper classes in society their only organized 
education from the seventh to the fifteenth or even sixteenth 
century 
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THE EDUCAIIONAL SYSTEM OF CHIVALRY —The 
education of a knight was divided into two distinct periods 
that of the page, which covered approximately the period from 
the seventh to the fourteenth year, and that of the squiie, 
which covered approximately the period from the fourteenth 
to the twenty-first year Every feudal lord, of every rank, 
and the moie prominent clerics as well, maintained a court 
that was attended by the sons and frequently by the daughters 
of the subordinate gentry of his realm The greater gentry 
usually sent their sons to the couit of the king or sometimes 
to that of one of then peers Oftentimes the sons of kings 
served in their own home But it was the usual custom foi 
all ranks of chivalry, a custom probably growing out of the 
earliei custom of taking hostages, to send then children from 
home In some instances, though very rarely, schools were 
established For the most part the training was given 
through a definitely organized household or couit service 
Obedience and service were thus dignified by having the 
noblest born conform to the same ’ideals For during this 
training sons of knights even thus waited upon the table and 
performed similai menial offices By the same process, 
gentleness and consideration weie developed in those in 
authority, since they had also served, and since their serv- 
ants, those in personal charge of the table, of the hoises, the 
dogs, the hawks, the bed chamber, the stables, etc , were all 
persons of rank 

The page began with simple service about the castle,.^ 
especially in attendance upon the ladies As he giew older 
he waited upon the table This duty he continued to perform 
as a squire , and in addition to these a great variety of per- 
sonal services to his lord All culminated in the office of 
“ squire of the body,” who was the immediate personal attend 
ant upon his lord m battle and m tournament 

The page and the squire were supposed to learn "the 
rudiments of love, of war, and of rehgion ” The " rudiments 
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of love ” were courtesy, kindliness, gentleness, pleasant 
demeanor, generosity, the knowledge of the very elaborate 
formalities of conduct, good jnanneis, pleasant, even stilted, 
speech, and the ability to turn a rhyme Love was to protect 
the youth from the evils of anger, envy, sloth, giuttony, and 
excesses of all kinds The rudiments of love were to be 
acquired through service to the ladies and through the 
teachings of the minstrels It often happened that to these 
things the squire added the ability to play the harp and to 
sing The squire had in particular to devote himself to the 
service and the amusement of the ladies of the court He 
participated in their hunting and hawking expeditions, m the 
entertainment of the cpuit, perhaps in the reading of chiv 
alric literature and in the game of chegs Chaucer thus 
describes the squire — 

“ Syngynge he was or floytynge [playing], al the day, 

He was as fressh as is the monthe of May 
Short was his gowne, withaleves longe and wyde 
Wei koude he sitte on hors and faire ryde , 

He koude songes make and wel endite. 

Juste and eek daunce and weel purtreye and write 
So hoote he lovede that by nyghtertale 
He slepte namoore than dooth a nyghtyngale , 

Curteis he was, lowely and servysable. 

And carf biforn his fader at the table ” 

The ability to just, spoken of by Chaucer, was the chief of 
the rudiments of war The justing in the tournament was 
the chief preparation for wax , m time it became a substitute 
For this the youth was trained from his earliest years in the 
ability to ride, to handle the shield, to wield the sword, to tilt 
witli the lance, to cast the javehn, to exercise in armor, — in 
fact, m every martial exercise Tilting at a revolving target, 
either in boats or on horseback, was much practiced Hunt- 
ing and hawking furnished trainmg for warfare as well as the 
chief amusements of the nobility The latter, which was 
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chiefly the hunting of water fowl, was the peculiar privilege 
of the nobility This training in the rudiments of war de 
veloped*'an abihty to Withstand all hardships of life m the 
open air, an indifference to pain, an ability to withstand hun 
ger and fatigue ^ 

As the period for knightmg drew nigh the religious aspects 
of chivalry were emphasized Throughout the ceremony, 
which usually required some weeks of religious service, the 
Church attached the nobility to it and sanctioned afid directed 
then warlike activities /The prospective knight must go 
through ceremonies of puhfication, his sword was blessed by 
a priest, and in the ceremony, frequently if not usually held 
in a church, he swore “ to defend tbke Church, to attack the 
wicked, to respect the priesthood, to protect women and the 
poor, to preserve the country in tianquillity, and to shed liis 
blood in behalf of his brethren ” \ 

In all of this training there is little of the intellectual In 
the eailier centimes of chivaiiy it was an effeminacy to know 
how to write , in the later centuries the knowledge of read- 
ing and wilting both among men and women of the upper 
classes was quite common ; The knowledge of the French >* 
language — the language of chivalry — was quite necessary 
This study of French and the song and music of the min- 
strels were the only literary elements in this type of educa- i 
tion \ However, there were occasional instances of more 
marked attainments 

One of the early English texts gives this description of 
the aim of chivalnc education “To lerne them [the future 
knights] to ryde clenely and surely, to diaw them also to 
]ustes , to lerne were their harenys , to haue all courtesy m 
wordes, dedes, and degrees , dilygently to kepe them in r-«les 
of goyinges and sittinges after they be of honor Moreover 
to teche them soundry languages and othyr lernyings ver 
tuous, to harpe, to pype, sing and daunce ” ^ P » J 
1 Furmval, Education m Early England, p iL 
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§ S SCHOLASTICISM EDUCATION AS AN INTELLECTUAL 
DISCp*LINE '' 

NATURE OF SCHOLASTICISM — Scholasticism is the 
term given to the type of intellectual life, and hence of 
education, that prevailed fiom the elevei^h to the fifteenth 
centuries inclusive, that was largely responsible fdr""the 
origin of ^univeisities, and represented the work of these 
institutions for three or four centimes, that produced a vast 
literature, and that possessed veiy distinct chaiacteiistics of 
its own which mark it off from modem intellectual life Defi- 
nite though narrow m its aim, restricted in its subject-mattei, 
keen and subtle m its fhethod, fruitful in its outcome in the 
development of certain mental traits and abilities, extiemely 
limited in its social influences, scholasticism was a type of 
intellectual life that has been as grossly abused and as much 
underestimated during the centuries following its ovei throw 
by the Renaissance movement df the sixteenth century, as it 
was overvalued by its own devotees Scholasticism is not 
characterized by any common group of principles 01 beliefs, 
but is rather a peculiar method or type of intellectual activity, 
consequently it is very difficult to give any accurate definition 
of the term Most attempted definitions merely give de^ip— 
tions of Its external features, its methods, its subject-matter, 
or of the time limits within which it prevailed Without 
attempting a further definition, let us considei the purpose, 
the content, the form, the method, the defects, the objections 
to scholasticism, and its results from the educational point of 
view 

THE PURPOSE OF SCHOLASTIC THOUGHT — The 
dominant characteristic of the intellectual life of the early 
half of the Middle Ages was the attitude of unquestioned 
obedience to authority , of receptivity tg_all doctrin^‘~stade;- 
raents or incidents sanctioned by the Church , of dependence 
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upon formal truths dogmatically established , of an antago- 
nism to any state of doubt or of questioning or of inquiry 
as wrong and sinful in itself ^y the eleventh century a new 
attitude was necessary Heretic^ views had crept in from 
the East, and had to be met by argument as well as by force , 
a few men of exceptional learning for the times, especially 
John Scotus of the ninth century, had suggested many ques 
tions that could not be ignored, tlm study of dialectic, which 
had received new and unprecedented emphasis froih the time 
of Rabanus Maurus, had stimulated an inteiest in intellec- 
tual activity and m the logical formulation and statement of 
religious beliefs, and the Ciusade movement, with its bi cak- 
ing down of the isolation aM the rusticity of the people of 
the West through then contact with the vaiiety of beliefs in 
the East — all these stimulated new intellectual interests and 
made it necessaiy to state religious beliefs in new forms 
^The purpose of scholasticism was to bring reason to the sup- 
pprt of faith, to strengthen jhe religious life and the Church 
by the development of intellectual power, and by silencing, 
through argument, all doubts, all questionings, all heresy 
Faith was yet superior to and anterior to leason The credo 
ut tntellegam (“ I believe in order that I may understand ”) 
of Anselm was the dominant principle throughout the period 
But at the same time it was the belief that there was no con 
flict between reason and faith, and it was the constant pur 
pose to show this harmony between leason, with its newly 
given liberty, and the doctiines so long accepted by the 
Church Chinch doctrines had long been formulated , they 
were ^now to be analyzed, defined, systematized , As in the 
past, synods had declared that the sun turned round the earth, 
had determined the exact way in which the painter should 
represent the beard and the robes of a saint, so now in a 
similaily minute manner authority prescribed the beliefs of 
the people It was necessary that authority should be organ- 
ized and present a systematic completeness This was the 
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puipose of scholasticism m its broader meaning Since 
scholasticism includes the questionings raised by |;eason as 
well as the refutation of thes» doubts, oi the solution of these 
problems, the entire period may oe looked upon as a conflict 
of reason with authority , and scholasticism is often so de- 
fined But the dominant attitude was not one of protest but 
of conciliation 

Educationally, the purpose of scholasticism was included 
within this broad purpose Scholastic training aimed to de- 
velop the power of thus formulating beliefs into logical sys- 
tem, of presenting and defending such logical statements of 
beliefs against all arguments that might be brought against 
them, without at the same time developing an attitude of 
mind that would be critical of the fundamental principles 
already established by authority In other words, relying 
upon authority it sought to avoid developing the attitude of 
inquiry, of hostihty to the acceptance of any statement with- 
out a preliminary inquiry into lAs rational validity , it did not 
desire to stimulate the attitude of honest doubt, which in 
modern educational thought would be considered the only 
proper preparation of the intellectual soil for such sowing 
of the seeds of truth as promised fruitful returns In a more 
general way the aim of scholastic education was to systema- 
tize knowledge, to give it scientific foim But to the sch olasti c 
mind knowledge was pnmarily of a theological and phi losophi- 
cal, that IS, metaphysical character and the scientific foim 
valued was that of deductive logic In this, the aim" of sch ol astm 
education was bnlliantly successful, for theie were elaborated 
most exhaustive systems of knowledge, compassing the whole 
range of their interest in a most effective manner, and in some 
cases of such profundity that these systems have few rivals 
in more modern times and yet serve as the basis and content 
of the intellectual life of large portions of modern society 

The third aspect of the educational purpose of scholasti 
cism was, then, (to give to the individual a mastery of this 
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systematized knowledge, now reduced to propositions and 
syllogisms all united into a logical whole 

THE CONTENT OF SCHOLASTICISM — From the previous 
statement of the puipose of scholasticism, it follows that the 
content expressing the reahzation of this puipose was the 
complete fusion of theological and philosophical material 
It constituted the complete reduction of religious thought to 
logical form All other phases of knowledge were subsumed 
under these, for secular interests as such had no standing 
Since this organization was furnished entirely by the logical 
writings of Aristotle, or by such portions of them as were 
known, scholasticism is often defined as the union of the 
Christian beliefs and the Aristotelian logic All legitimate 
knowledge had to be sanctioned by religion, or the Church , 
It had to be given its place in the logical system of scholastic 
thought and reduced to the appropriate logical form To do 
this was the task of the Schoolmen 
VThe primary interests of the times were in the great doc- 
trines of the Church concerning justification, predestination, 
the Trinity, the freedom of the will, the doctrine of the eucha 
rist, etc To give these and similar doctrines their proper 
philosophical statement, to reduce all to a harmonized system, 
to piesent them with answers to all objections to the ortho- 
dox view and with refutations of all unorthodox interpreta- 
tions, constituted the content of scholastic literature Now 
it happened that at the same period in which circumstances 
emphasized the necessity of supporting by reason the beliefs 
of the Church, a certain superficial knowledge of the funda- 
mental philosophical problems discussed by Plato and Ans- 
totle became prevalent, hence, in the very nature of -the 
pioblem, the interpretation of the orthodox views came to 
depend upon the acceptance of some such view as that of 
Plato, and the heretical theological views became bound up 
with a metaphysical doctrine contradictory to that of Plato 
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The early Schoolmen were not aware of the conflict between 
the views of the two great masters conceinmg the ^eory of 
knowledge, or at least with the geneial outline of Aristotle’s 
view, for they possessed and weie guided only by those por- 
tions of Aristotle’s writings that related to the logical formu 
lation of thought, more specifically the Categories of the 
Organon 'Plato’s views that ideas, concepts, universals, 
constituted the only reahty, b">came accepted by the orthodox 
Schoolmen under the name of realism ' By the Schoolmen 
and the Church such general concepts were regarded as the 
archetypes in the Divine reason, and the various phenomenal 
existences and the species were regarded as but copies or 
reflections of these thoughts of the Deity The view that 
such ideas or universals are only names, and that reality 
consists in the individual concrete objects, — in the species 
of Aristotle, — was termed nomtnahsm The conflict between 
these two schools of metaphysicians continued long and loud, 
through four centuries and innwmeiable volumes, and consti- 
tutes the material product or the content of intellectual life 
we are studying As the Carohngian levival of learning had 
attempted to bring the ordinary learning of the ancients, 
their grammar and rhetoric, again into the service of the 
Church, so the scholastic revival was the reintroduction of 
ancient philosophy in the seivice of the Church This phi 
losophy was to remain under the control of ecclesiastical doc 
trine, already determined though not systematized, and in case 
of any discrepancy the latter was always the standard tc 
which philosophical doctrme must be accommodated 

But these views were of more than metaphysical interest, 
they compassed all inteiests Consider, for a moment, the 
application of the views to some of the fundamental doctrines 
previously suggested At this peiiod the doctrine of tran sub- 
stantiation had peculiar practical importance, on account of 
growing heresies, especially the Manichean, which held, on 
account of the belief m the evil of matter, that Christ’s life 
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was only an appearance and that the true God was not the 
God of the^Old Testament If ideas or substancei aie real- 
ities, as the realist held, and are» hence independent of the 
attributes or qualities which identify them in the concrete and 
which to the nominalist constitute the only reality, then it is 
possible to distinguish between the substance and the accident, 
and It IS possible to conceive of a change m the substance 
without any corresponding change in the attribute Only thus 
could the Church justify its belief in the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, or the actual change in the bread and wine of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper As in this sacrament 
of the Church, wherein this contact between Christ and 
flesh was demonstrated daily, was an answer to the heresy that 
^the divine could not have lived in contact with a wicked 
woild , so in the general doctrine of realism, with its distinc- 
tion between substance and accidents, the general relation of 
finite and infinite was indicated Other doctiines with their 
explanations are very similar "So th^se philosophical views 
furnished characteristic solutions to all theological pioblems 
Almost every heresy, every divergence fiom the accepted 
view, found its justification in the nominal position, while to 
the realist, the orthodox view of the Church, representing as it 
did the universal, was the only leality, — was the truth, the 
view of the individual, any special interpretation which he 
might desire to give, was merely an “unsubstantial,” temporal 
accident, not worthy of consideration or of toleration To the 
nominalist this view of the individual was the reality , thus 
both his religion and his philosophy became heiesy 

This IS but one, though the fundamental, aspect of the phi- 
losophy of the times It is sufficient to indicate the point in 
which we are here interested The content of scholasticisnff 
is this fusion of philosophy and theology, in which all theo 
logical questions — and all secular questions became theo 
logical — were given a philosophical form and a most formal 
and extended elaboration On the other hand, the most 
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abstract of metaphysical questions were given the form of a 
concrete theological pioblem 

The educational content lof scholasticism consisted m the 
most noted of these systematized schemes of learning, with 
the innumerable comments upon them During the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were constructed the two most noted 
of these The Sententice of Peter the Lombard (c 1 1 00-c 1 1 60) 
and the Summa Theologtce of Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) 
The former of these was the most generally used text book, 
and the most generally prized summary of scholastic knowl- 
edge of the remaining scholastic centunes , while the latter 
was and yet remains the most complete and thorough piesen- 
tation of the knowledge of the times, or, to be moie exact, of 
the theology of the Church, and was accepted, as it yet is by 
the Roman Catholic Church, as the orthodox presentation of’ 
Its beliefs Preliminary to the masteiy of such summaries of 
scholastic knowledge, scholastic education demanded the 
mastery of the science of logr or dialectic as a pieparation for 
the practice of the art Therefore, the earlier years of scho- 
lastic training, (after a brief preliminary study of grammar, 
weie devoted to this study As the development of these 
studies is synonymous with the growth of universities, it will 
he further noted in connection with a subsequent topic In 
general, the content of scholasticism and of scholastic educa- 
tion deals with the abstract and immaterial , just as the tend- 
ency m current education is to reject all that is of this character 
and to deal only with that which is concrete and material m 
character Hence, m respect to content, present education and 
present thought are so opposed to that of the period under 
consideration, that there is no tolerance for it at all, and hence 

can be little appreciated 

THE FORM OF SCHOLASTIC KNOWLEDGE was that of a 
scheme of thought carefully systematized after the ideas of 
Aristoteli an deduc tive. logic ' Logical perfection was the ideal 
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sought for in the completed works, these perfected works 
constituted^the texts Even in more rudimentary phases of 
the study, logical airang.eme nt was the sole aim The idea of 
organizing knowledge according to principles derived from the 
mental condition or stage of development of the student is an 
idea of much later development By this period of scholastic 
education the complementary principle, that of organization 
based upon the logic of the subject, was fixed upon education 
for many centuries Hence in the introductory subjects, such 
as grammar, which the child fiist attempts in his school work, 
the most formal logical arrangement was adopted ^ The subject 
was presented to the child for his mastery in the order in which 
It appeals to the most mature mind ^ Brevious to this time, 
^the catechetical arrangement, that of questions and answers, 
was much followed, even in treatises upon the seven libeial 
arts During the earlier scholastic period, the dialogue form 
was yet much used But with scholasticism the systematized, 
logical form prevailed'klmost to4:he exclusion of the other A 
very brief statement of the form of Aquinas’s great work may 
serve as an example The Simma is divided into four parts, 
each one of which is composed of a number of questions, 
each representing some great doctrinal truth, for example, the 
doctrine of the Trinity The questions are divided into a 
number of articles, each representing some subtruth under the 
general truth Following the statement of the problem under 
each article, the objections or the counter solutions of the prob- 
lem are stated in order (i, 2, 3, 4, etc ), then follows the argu- 
ment in favor of the tiue solution, then the accepted resolution 
of the problem, and finally senatim answers to each of the dif- 
ficulties raised All this is given m condensed, abstract form, 
in a style without any ornament or attempt at literary embel- 
hshment, and that, too, in a worjc that fills several folio volumes 
So far as form alone is concerned, the most exacting require 
ments of modern science could desire no more , for it is most 
rigidly scientific in form though wholly deductive in character. 
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THE METHOD OF SCHOLASTICISM, as indicated 
form, IS that of logical analysis In reality ther^ were two 
distinct methods used by t^s Schoolmen and in the univer 
sities as well The first of these, the one in most general 
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approval, was that of the Snmma just given The entire 
subject, if a treatise by a Schoolman, or the entire text, if a 
course of lectures upon a text-book or subject in the uni- 
versity, was divided into appropriate parts, then into heads, 
subheads, subdivisions, etc, down to the particular propo- 
sition of each sentence Each topic was examined most 
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minutely after the manner of Aristotelian logic, under the 
headings o| formal, final, material, and efficient causes, its 
literal, allegorical, mystical, and noral meaning Thus with 
analyzed text and comment upon the basis of each division, 
the student was overwhelmed with a multitude of fine meta- 
physical distinctions 

[The other and freei method was that of stating the propo- 
sition, then the several possible interpretations with the 
difficulties of each interpretation, and finally the selection of 
the favored one The solution favoied gave rise to other 
problems, these in turn suggested vaiying solutions with 
their appropriate answers and their subsequently suggested 
problems following as a consequence ’So fai as approach- 
,ing a definite conclusion and giving oider and system to 
knowledge, this method was inferior to the former, but in 
its stimulus to thought, to the freedom of inquiiy, and to 
general progressiveness, it was far more beneficial in its 
influence ^ 

Accoiding to this method some of the Schoolmen stated 
then theories in the form of questions instead of in proposi- 
tions, thus provoking inquiry and stimulating independent 
thought rather than merely suggesting varying ways of stat- 
ing an accepted proposition Thus it was possible to pro- 
pose almost any view A few such questions from the Yea, 
and Nay (Sic et Non) of Abelard will illustrate this tend- 
ency and the daring freedom of thought sometimes shown. 
Should human faith be based upon reason, or no ^ Is God a 
substance, or no t Is God the author of evil, or no ? Can 
God be resisted, or no t Do we sometimes sin unwillingly, 
or no ? Does God punish the same sin both here and in the 
hereafter, oi not 

It became customary for the radical thinker to protect 
himself from opposition and persecution by stating that pro 
posed views were true philosophically but not theologically, 
or vice versa, but this subterfuge fell into disfavor with the 
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ecclesiastical authonties While the customary attitude was 
one of complete dependence upon authority, ^d while a 
general view, accepted as«iorthodox, tended to prevail, yet 
there was considerable variety of opinion among the few 
Though the prevalent view was that of realism, it is impossi- 
ble to assign any given content of principles or dogmas as 
the philosophical content of scholasticism, for there can be 
found at least a suggestion of almost every phase of modern 
philosophical thought In a similar way there aie few 
modern theological views but found some exponent at some 
time within the scholastic period Scholasticism, then, is 
primarily a method , the systematization of all thought accord- 
ing to the principles* of the deductive Anstotelian logic, the 
subjection of all intellectual interests to the restrictions of^ 
logical form 

DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOLASTICISM — Some of the 
causes immediately operativa. in the development of scholas 
ticism have been enumerated (pp 292-3) The liberal thought 
of John Scotus Erigena, who declared the identity of tiue 
religion and true philosophy rather than the subordination of 
the latter, produced little effect upon his age because he was 
so far in advance of it It is true that the doctrinal disputes 
in dialectic form, especially those concerning transubstantia- 
tion, began with Scotus and his follower Beiangci (d 1088), 
but then the logical and philosophical interests were wholly 
subordinate During the eleventh century this conflict be- 
tween realism and nominalism became definitely formulated 
m the discussions between Anselm (c 1034-1 109) and Roscel- 
linus (d 1106) Anselm, called the father of scholasticism, 
^rst as abbot of Bee and later as archbishop of Canter- 
,bury (1070-1089), expounded in a number of writings the 
I realistic position and its application to the doctrines of the 
'Church, especially in his “ Monologue of the method in which 
we may account for our faith ’’ Roscellmus, a Breton canon, 
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attacked these positions in regard to many of the doctrines oi 
the Churcl^ especially that of the Tiinity, on the basis of the 
nominalist position Robtellinu&) held that logic had to do 
only with the right use of words, and opposed all those views 
which made the tiaditional realism of Aristotle the basis of 
theological belief These disputes were continued for a cen- 
tury or more in various places, especially in Fiance, and by 
various Schoolmen of minor importance The number of 
persons attracted by these disputations was so great that 
a chronicle states in regard to some “that if thou shouldst 
walk about the public places of the city and behold the 
throngs of disputants, thou wouldst say that the citizens had 
left off their other labors and given themselves over entirely 
to philosophy ” 

The fate of Roscellinus, who was martyred, discouraged 
those inclined to hold the nominahstic view, which conse- 
quently did not reappear in its extreme form until the latter 
pait of the scholastic period The critical work of Roscellinus 
was continued by one of his pupils, and one of the gieatest of 
the Schoolmen, Abelaid (Petrus Abelardus, 1079-1 142), who, 
however, opposed the extreme nominalism of one of his 
teachers as he did the realism of William of Champeaux 
his other teacher His philosophical position, stiikingly sim- 
ilar to that of Aristotle — a fact then unknown — was the 
compromise view of conceptualism According to this view 
universals are existent, though not independent of the phe- 
nomenal form in which they exist, save as conceptions m the 
divine mind before creation Abelard’s position regarding 
the great philosophical question was a conciliatory one , but 
his real influence, and his writings in general, were far from 
it His most mfluenbal work. Sic et Non (p 301), was a? 
collection of passages from the Bible and from patristic writ 
mgs on theological questions, designed to show the conflicting 
ideas or views of the religious and ecclesiastical authorities 
He gave no decision concerning the solution of the conflicting 
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views, consequently inquiry was stimulated, the importance 
of reseaicli emphasized, but the general impression was that 
faith in the unanimity and ^ence the reliability of ecclesiasti 
cal authority was questioned While the theological and phil 
osophical positions of Abelard were less radical, his influence 
was far more critical and far more destructive of unquestioned 
obedience to authority Reason, he held, was antecedent to 
faith, and much of Chiistian belief could be supplied by 
reason At least the arrogance of ecclesiastical authority 
was shattered, and though the man and his wiitings were 
condemned, his life blighted by persecution, his views re- 
garded as heretical, his influence continued to exist as one of 
the most powerful forces in scholastic thought duiing the 
following period 

The thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries constitute the* 
period of the complete dominance of scholasticism During 
this period philosophy and theology seem to be in complete 
sympathy, the widest extension is given to philosophical 
thought in Its Chiistfan dress, theological views are elabo 
rated into most perfect and complicated systems , reason and 
faith are m fullest accord The causes of this complete 
triumph of scholasticism, the peifection of its system, and 
the wide extension of its limits, were twofold In the first 
place, most of the doctrines of the Church weie formulated 
and established as a result of the previous controversy 
Certain of these, wheiem complete harmony with ancient 
philosophy or with reason was impossible, were held to be 
beyond the limits of philosophical discussion It is in this 
respect that the bondage or subordination of philosophy to 
theology is seen , for within certain established limits, per 
/ect freedom of discussion was given The second of these 
causes was the recovery of most of the writings of Aristotle, 
possessed to day The largest number of them, however, came 
at that time through corrupted tianslations or in the form of 
Arabic commentaries Of the most influential of these, the 
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chief work of Averroes, Renan remarked that it was “a 
Latin tran^slation of a Hebraic translation of a commen- 
tary on an Arabic translation of> a Syriac translation of a 
Greek text of Aristotle ” Imperfect as were these texts, 
they at least allowed the Schoolmen to perfect their sys- 
stem, for they gave them the complete system of Aristotelian 
logic Besides the metaphysics of “The Master,” his phys- 
ics, psychology, and ethics were now intioduced to furnish 
new material for scholastic learning , Through the modi- 
fication of some Aristotelian pnnciples, the scholastic posi- 
tion concerning the haimony of faith and reason prevailed 
throughout this peiiod Its educational aspect is to be dis- 
cussed in connection with the universities Mention can 
here be made of the names of but a few of the greatest 
among a host of educational leaders and writers and intel- 
lectually powerful men 

THE GREAT SCHOOLMEN —The first of the Schoolmen 
to be acquainted with the entir« philosophy of Aristotle and 
to employ it in the service of theology was Alexander of 
Hales (d 1245), The Irrefragable Doctor, author of Summa 
Theologtce Vincent of Bauvais (d 1264) was an encyclo- 
pedist Bonaventura (1221-1274), 2he Seraphic Doctor, a 
Platonist rather than an Aristotelian in his philosophy, rep- 
resented as did the Victormes of the preceding century the 
mystical tendency in thought and education Albertus Mag- 
nus (1193-1280), called The Universal Doctor, was the first 
to reproduce the philosophy of Aristotle in systematic form 
and with constant reference to the Arabic commentaiies 
that constituted so large a part of the new knowledge of the 
times Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), The Angelic Doctot, 
was the most influential of all In his great work (pp 298-9) 
he represents the culmination of scholasticism, and is its author- 
itative exponent both in that period and m subsequent times 
Joannes Duns Scotus (c 1271-1308), The Subtle Doctor, was 
famous as a founder of a school of theology rival to that of 
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Thomas , his work, however, was rather of a critical and nega 
tive than of a constructive character ^ 

The long line of great Schoolmen was closed by William of 
Occam (1280-1347), The Invincible Doctoi, who revived again 
the nominalist views His work was rather an attack upon 
the entire realist system than a formulation of specific doc- 
trines In general Occam denied that theological doctrines 
could be demonstrated by reason, and held that they weie 
wholly matters of faith He held that particulars alone were 
real and that universals were mere conceptions of the mind 
Thus he prepared the way for the careful, concrete study of 
the objects of nature and of the mind On the other hand, 
some more questionable results of nominahsm were also evi- 
denced m Occam’s view In opposition to the realists, who 
posited that the ideas of right and wrong were eternal and 
unchangeable because copies of ideas of right and wrong in 
the Divine mind, he taught that right and wrong depended 
merely upon the arbitiary wiU of God, and that "moral evil 
was evil only because it was prohibited ” He rejected the 
prevailing Aristotelian psychology, holding that the mind was 
a unity, and that the distinction between the faculties was only 
formal or logical In many further details of his philosophy 
and psychology he foreshadowed the views of modern schools, 
especially those of Locke and the sensationalists, and is re- 
sponsible for the oft-quoted and expressive summary of these 
views, — “ There is nothing in the understanding that was 
not previously m the senses ” Politically and ecclesiastically 
Occam represented a similar protest against the dominance of 
the authority of the Church, consequently with him scholasti- 
cism entered its last phase, the peiiod of decline Whatever 
was vital to the spirit of progress now hved in nominalism only, 
and soon passed over into the new spirit of the fifteenth 
century Renaissance The old scholasticism persisted (p 405), 
but It no longer represented the progress of intellectual life 
and developing educational ideas and procedures 
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CRITICISM OF SCHOLASTICISM — iThat scholasticism 
was a tremi^ndous advance m intellectual life beyond that of 
the early Middle Ages is evident, ^^that it possessed some 
decided merits peculiar to itself is at least suggested by the 
previous discussion , that it served as the only education of 
the higher or intellectual type for several centuries, and pro- 
duced a succession of great men unsurpassed in their intellec- 
tual acumen, has been noted For all that, by the fifteenth 
century scholasticism reached its limits, degenerated into mere 
form, and became an obstacle to further progress, so that it 
had to be cast aside as outgrown and useless by the Renais- 
sance movement of that period Though revived m Prot- 
estant form with but slight variations (see p 405), scholasti- 
,cism has been mentioned only with execration and deiision by 
almost every writer, except those of Roman Catholic sympa- 
thies, during all the subsequent centuries, until the nineteenth, 
at least This was especially tiue of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century philosophers, who found it necessary to over- 
throw the methods of scholasticism before progress could be 
made Hobbes held that “those who wrote volumes of such 
stuff were mad, and tended to make others so , ” that “ the 
common sort of men seldom speak insignificantly and are, 
therefore, by those other egregious people [the Schoolmen] 
counted idiots ” Bacon declared — 

“This kind of degenerate learning did chiefly reign amongst 
the Schoolmen who having sharp and strong wits, and abun- 
dance of leisure, and small variety of reading, hut then wits 
being shut up in the cells of a few authors (chiefly Aristotle 
their dictator) as their persons were shut up m the cells of 
monasteries and colleges, and knowing little history, either of 
nature or time, did out of no great quantity of matter and in- 
finite agitation of wit spin out unto us those laborious webs of 
learning which are extant in their books For the wit and 
mind of man, if it work upon matter, which is the contempla- 
tion of the creatures of God, woiketh according to the stuff, 
and IS limited thereby , but if it work upon itself, as the spider 
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worketh his web, then it is endless and brings forth indeed 
cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness of ^thread and 
work, but of no substance or piofit ” 

Hallam said that their works consisted of “ woithless men 
tal abstractions, of axioms assumed at haphazard, of distinc- 
tions destitute of the smallest foundation, and with the horrois 
of a barbarous teiminology ” Ciiticisms such as these could 
be found without hmit 

A factor in all of these criticisms is the scholastic use of 
terms , but this for the most part is but the same criticism 
that can be made against the philosopher or metaphysician 
at all times Undoubtedly from the extent of their discus- 
sions, and the fact that these discussions contained all the^ 
learning of these centuries, this terminology was vastly ex- 
tended, but there is no real criticism to be found in this 
The criticism against their literary style and the cor- 
ruption of the language induced has a basis in fact, but 
from the very nature of their interests any other style would 
have been out of harmony A more fundamental ciiticism 
IS that they dealt altogether with unrealities But they dealt 
with the same material and used much the same methods as 
does the philosopher or theologian of modern times Criti- 
cism against the one lies also against the other The real 
objection here is found m the fact that this material consti- 
tuted the sole intellectual interests of the time , this, however, 
IS an indictment against the age rather than against the 
Schoolmen The indictment that their beliefs, their pioposi- 
tions, their problems, were without any foundation, that they 
possessed no reahty, is again one that argues a limitation 
m the critic as well as in the cnticised The foundation of 
these behefs was primarily in authority, the foundation 
which a modern student seeks for' his beliefs is in experience , 
but the Schoolmen sought to supplement the support of au- 
thority by that of reaspn, just as the modem student seeks to 
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interpret experience , only, again, leason to the Schoolmen 
was discovered by introspective, deductive analysis, to the 
modern largely by objective expe’umentation or by compara- 
tive induction The valid objections to scholastic learning are 
not so much those pointing out its positive defects, as those 
revealing its negative limitations 

MERITS AND DEMERITS OF SCHOLASTIC EDUCATION 
— The first gieat limitation of the Schoolmen, and the one 
sufficient to call forth the condemnation of the modern mind, 
was thatithey never stopped to inquiie concerning the validity 
of the material with which they dealt or to ascertain whether 
they had all the data before attempting’ the conclusion T A 
^second and 1 elated limitation was that the material they dealt 
with was abstract and metaphysical without being supple- 
mented by any knowledge of the concrete and physical 
Here again the scholastic attitude is wholly out of sympathy 
with the modern The truths ■^ey reached possessed only 
formal value , they could affect primarily the thought life, 
and only indirectly and remotely the conduct of the people, 
and then of but few They made no attempt to connect the 
two woilds of intellectual interests, hence they possessed no 
exteinal test or criteiion to judge the reality, or at least the 
value, of then principles Their piocedure was forever in a 
circle , no intellectual progiess was possible until there came 
to prevail the nominalist position, — that_the conciete, the 
individual, was reality From scholasticism general principles, 
of formal value only, could be derived By some keen minds 
of the time this limitation was realized John of Salisbury 
(c 1115-1180), a keen student, a famous teacher, a pupil of 
Abelard’s and of other noted Schoolmen, a friend and sup-"* 
porter of Thomas h Becket, a Schoolman who, almost alone 
among the learned men of his time, is distinguished by his 
knowledge and love for the classics and his distaste for what 
he felt to be the futility of dialectic has Jeft in his Metalogtciis 
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— one of the very few detailed accounts of the educational 
methods and activities of the times, — astatement^f the non- 
progressiveness of dialectif study After a student life at 
Mount St Genevieve at Pans, under Abelard and other fa 
mous masters, and after a study of theology in other schools, 
he returned to Pans and thus summed up his impressions 
of the activities of his fellow-students — 

“ And so. It seemed pleasant to me to revisit my old com- 
panions on the Mount, whom I had left and whom dialectic 
still detained, to confer with them touching old matters of 
debate, that we might by mutual comparison raeasme to- 
gethei our several piogress I found them as before, and 
where they were befqre , nor did they appear to have reached 
the goal in unravelling the old questions, nor had they added 
one ]ot of a proposition The aims that once inspired them,' 
inspired them still they only had progressed in one point, 
they had unlearned moderation, they knew not modesty , in 
such wise that one might despaii of their recoveiy And 
thus experience taught me a r^anifest conclusion, that, whereas 
dialectic fuithers othdr studies, so if it remains by itself it 
lies bloodless and barren, nor does it quicken the soul to yield 
fruit of philosophy, except the same be conceived from else- 
where ” 

One further decided limitation of the Schoolmen was the 
fact that much of their discussion possessed no reality , not 
only no reahty in the concrete world of eveiyday life, but no 
validity in thought as well Much of it consisted merely 
of endless and profitless discussions about words and terms 
Accurate terminology is usually necessary to the progressive 
formulation of truth for further discovery or investigation , 
but there may be endless disputations about terms, “hair- 
•splitting” niceties of thought, that have for their purpose 
nothing beyond the discussion Even against the greatest of 
the Schoolmen such a critiasm is often valid On the other 
hand, much of the modern contempt for the Schoolmen m 
this respect is based upon a failure to apprehend their point 
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of view and their interest To Jhem all questions must be 
givei^a philosophical form and a theological bearing Hence 
such trivial or even sacrilegious questions as those so often 
quoted to indicate the puerility and utter worthlessness of 
scholastic learning are upon subjects yet considered of great- 
est importance in the thought-world of our own times and yet 
productive of many volumes “ How many angels can stand 
on the point of a needle >’ ” “ Can God make two hills without 
the intervening valley?” “What happens when a mouse eats 
the conseci ated host ? ” — all such questions conceal beneath 
their simple form the profound inquiries concerning the rela 
tion of the finite to the infinite, the attributes of the infinite, 
the nature of reality Give them a form .that only the trained 
metaphysician can understand and they constitute the pro 
lundities of thought, give them the foim such that the 
untrained adult or the youth just beginnmg his course of 
scholastic studies can comprehend and handle, and they form 
the “monstrosities” of the Schoolmen 

One decided merit of scholasticism was that it stimulated 
intellectual interests In the development of the universities 
we are to see~the immediate results of this As a stage m 
educational evolution, scholasticism is woithy of stiongest 
emphasis The education of the eaily Middle Ages gave little 
or no place to purely intellectual concerns , the entire ten- 
dency was to eliminate these While scholasticism represents 
a type of such interests that finds no parallel either in preced- 
ing or succeeding times, it is also true that there are few 
periods in history in which interests of a purely intellectual, 
even metaphysical, chaiacter are prominent 
This legitimatizmg of intellectual interests had a further 
profound result it developed an intellectual ability no longer, 
confined to rare and mfrequent cases The learned men of 
the early Middle Ages are few and widely scattered in time 
and place Fiom the thirteenth century men of learning 
are very numerous ^ As we have seen, the character of then 
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learning is not veiy highly valued by subsequent ages, bu‘ 
no one denies the acuteness of their minds The subtlety of 
their reasoning is such that the modern student, tiained to 
deal with concrete materials rathei than with absti actions, 
finds It very difficult to follow then arguments with their fine 
distinctions and their multitude of acciurately used scientific 
or logical terms Even their discussions about words and 
subtleties of thought performed an extremely important 
function in the subsequent development of thought, because 
It produced a scientific and logical terminology so essential to 
all^curate thinking 

"^Frora the point of view of lealism, scholasticism was the 
attempt to support ^authority by the intellect, to supplement 
faith by reason , it was the union of theology and logic, of 
religion and metaphysics But from the nominalist point of 
view, scholasticism was the conflict of reason with authority, 
an attempt to overthrow religious despotism by philosophy, 
the desire to broaden religious beliefs by intelligence Realism 
as seen in the earher scholastic discussions concerning the 
doctrine of the euchanst was based upon the deceptiveness 
of the senses, the insufficiency of human experience as a 
source of truth , , nominalism was based altogether upon the 
^ validity, the trustworthiness, and the sufficiency of experience 
, Truth was to be reached through the testimony of the senses 
only thus was the validity of the general notion to be tested 
To be sure, this view was rather implicit than explicit in the 
teachings of the nominalists , they held it as a foi mal truth 
Only very giadually did it work itself out, only in the 
course of time was it leahzed that this position was wholly 
destructive of the scholastic attitude, only with the close 
^of the period was it seen that even if the nominalist 
position was true, it possessed only the formal value that 
might also be possessed by the realist position Philosophi 
cally, the modern point of view was to reject both , the 
approach of modern thought is different from that of scholas 
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ticism But the nominalist influence as it became stronger 
and strong^er had this important result the emphasis upon 
the importance of experience, not now in the formal sense, 
but in a more material sense, as the source of truth is pecul- 
laily characteristic of the development of the Renaissance 
thought as formulated m the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies Nominalism gradually worked toward this concep- 
tion, and, with its triumph in the fourteenth century, the 
scholastic period shortly came to an end and a new educa- 
tional, philosophical, and intellectual period began 

§ 6 THE UNIVERSITIES 

ORIGIN OF UNIVERSITIES —Under the stimulus of the 
’interest m dialectic, a number of schools connected with 
the cathedrals and monasteries sprang into prominence in the 
later eleventh and eaily twelfth century The most impor- 
tant of these was that at Pans finder William of Champeaux 
(d ii2i) The success of Abelard in causing William to 
modify his dialectic statements, the fact that Abelard took a 
position decidedly hostile to the dominant realism, and the 
resulting fact that unorthodox dialectic views thus found room 
for expression and a more genuine discussion concerning 
views was thus stimulated, soon made Pans the centei of 
these intellectual interests The statement that Abelard diew 
thirty thousand students around him at Pans is piobably 
an exaggeration, though the other statement that from his 
students came twenty cardinals and fifty bishops receives 
greater support Undoubtedly great numbers of students 
were so drawn and demanded a multitude of minor teachers 
'■o prepare them for the more profound discussions of the. 
master Thus the essential elements of the early univer- 
sity — the students and the teachers — were found at Pans 
before the middle of the twelfth century With the eleventh 
century Western Europe, especially the Church, bf^an to 
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throw off the incubus to enterprise and the obstacle to greater 
intellectual freedom that existed in the belief that ^he millen- 
nium was at hand The fsrct that during the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries the Northmen, the last of the migratoiy 
Teutons, accepted a settled life and gave to France and Eng- 
land a period of comparative peace, rendered a development 
of the mteiestsof a stable civilization possible Though as 
yet they showed little appreciation for the cultuial aspects of 
life, these same Normans, m fact the Teutons in general, 
were endowed with virile minds Hence they were drawn to 
dialectic discussion, as they could not have been to a mere 
literary study of appreciation , and raoie and more as other 
lines of activity were*reduced to the ordeihness of a complex 
society, they turned their genius into intellectual lines This_ 
new Teutonic blood affected Italy as well as England, France, 
and Germany The papacy and the Chuich in general had 
recovered from a penod of greatest degradation, and through 
the struggle with the Holy Rcwnan empeiois both had acquired 
new strength and new interests This affected intellectual 
pursuits and stimulated to the study of dialectic, theology, 
and canon law The development of commercial enterpiise 
and municipal government, especially in the Italian cities, 
stimulated secular interests and secular learning to a point 
such as they had never reached before Meanwhile the 
Crusade movement had begun The isolation of European 
society — ' which really under early feudalism had not been a 
society but a series of isolated groups — ■ was broken down 
The communication of ideas was stimulated and the intel- 
lectual horizon broadened immensely The “ barbarians ” of 
the East weie discovered, with leason, to consider in turn the 
■-people of the West as “ barbarians ” The attitude of inquiry 
and of doubt, of freedom of opinion, which belonged to the 
East began to affect the West This contact with the East and 
with Saracen learning brought to Europe, not only a knowl 
edge of Arabic culture and science (first looked unon as black 
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art, later to be embraced as science), but it also furnished in 
the thirteenth century a completer knowledge of Aristotle 
and of Greek philosophy These influences combined in 
varying proportions no two universities were founded by 
the concurrence of exactly the same circumstances Each 
had some causes peculiar to itself, and all the earliest ones 
weie, in reality, special schools where one or two special 
studies were pursued Only latei did they offer in their 
curricula the entire range of higher studies 

The immediate cause of the origin of universities in Italy was 
not the same as that in France and England In these latter 
countries they were the outgrowth of theological and dialectic 
interests, both growing out of the Church In Southern Italy, 
where the contact with the Saracens, with the Normans, and 
’with the old population of Greek origin was intimate, and 
where a more direct acquaintance with Gi eek literature was 
preserved, there had grown up, in connection with the mon 
astery at Salerno, an interest jn the study and piactice of 
medicine The work and teachings of the monks along these 
lines were stimulated by the first Crusade and the fame of this 
school spread abroad by the returning knights Under the 
shadow of the monastic influence theie giew up a school 
foi the teaching of medicine, which in a way became the first 
university Salerno itself was never organized into a char- 
tered university, though this distinctive teaching work of a 
secular character was well established shoitly after the middle 
of the eleventh century Latei the school was united to that 
of the neighboring city of Naples which was chartered by 
Fiedeiick II as the University m 1224 In the northern 
Italian cities, stiugghng as they weie with the German 
empeior for their rights, a new and vital interest grew up in. 
Roman law, a knowledge of which had been allowed to fall 
into desuetude The emperor based moat of his claims to 
authority upon the rights of the old Roman emperors, the 
cities sought to check these claims by a knowledge of charters, 
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of edicts, and of legal limitations that had long been forgot 
ten The knowledge of Roman law had probably never been 
allowed to die out entireljs^ though it was long thought that 
the growth of this study dated from an alleged discovery of a 
copy of the Pandects of Justinian made in 1135 at the sack 
of Amalfi However that may be, there grew up in seveial 
of these cities schools for the study of law That at Bologna 
was made famous by the greatest of these early teachers, 
Irnerius (1Q67-C 1138), in the same manner that Abelard 
raised Pans to distinction, and large numbers of students 
collected here Thus Bologna became a center for study, and 
as these students and teachers were given privileges, it be- 
came the first organised university 

THE FOUNDING OF THE UNIVERSITIES -A These' 
definite privileges, given in the form of a written document 
from emperor or pope, thus became the charter or charters 
of the institution s It was only much later that an institution 
was organized outright by conferring on it all desired pnvi 
leges At Bologna the first charter was given by Empeior 
Frederick I, in 1 1 58 Pans received its first recognition from 
Louis VII in 1180 and was recognized by the pope at about 
the same time Its full recognition came in 1200 At Oxford 
and Cambridge the date of the formal recognition by charter 
is yet more difficult to determine, but was somewhat latei 
In all these cases the large groups of students and teacheis 
had existed for some time previous to charter organization, 
and schools had existed under monastic or Church control in 
all these centers for an mdefinite period Chartered institu- 
tions, that IS those possessing special privileges, quickly 
-came to exert peculiar influence and were rapidly multiplied 
During the thirteenth century nineteen of these institutions 
were created by popes and monarchs , during the fourteenth, 
twenty-five more were added , and during the fifteenth, thirty 
more By the period of the classical Renaissance there 
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existed some seventy five or eighty of these institutions 
scattered over all the countries of Europe 

STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION OF UNIVERSITIES 

— No individual during the Middle Ages was secuie in his 
lights, even of life or property, certainly not in the enjoy- 
ment of oidinary freedom, unless protected by specific 
guarantees secuied from some organization Politically, one 
must owe allegiance to some feudal loid from whom pro- 
tection was received, economically, one must secure his 
rights through merchant or craft guild, intellectual interests 
and educational activities were secured and conti oiled by the 
Church In the cases mentioned, groups of students are col- 
lected in centers made famous by eailiei cathedral or mo- 
nastic schools, but are now no longer governed by the nariow 
interests of the monastic or clerical aspirant and no longer 
controlled by the rigid rules of these institutions It became 
necessary that these groups should oiganize in order to regu- 
late their own conduct, to protect themselves from extortion 
by citizens of the community, to secure themselves legal rights, 
and to maintain their interests in the face of Church author- 
ities By the conferment upon them of these special rights, 
such groups of students, or of students and teachers, were 
recognized as distinct bodies 

( The unorganized group of students and teacheis was called 
a stiidium generate, a name indicating either that a generality 
of studies was here pursued, or that the students were drawn 
from the widest territorial limits j Since none of these new 
centers of learning, in the early period, taught all the uni 
versity subjects, the wide origin of the stvLdL&nt chentlh is prob 
ably the primary characteristic indicated Other features of’ 
the univeisities that distmguished them from previous schools 
were their government, democratic in its nature , then loca 
tion in centers of population rather than in remote spots, such 
as those sought by the monasteries , then special privileges, 
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legal and pecuniary , and the fact that these privileges had to 
be conferred by general authority, and hence that nniveisities 
were founded by pope or# emperor or later by kings, but 
could never be founded by local patrons as were monastic or 
other ecclesiastical schools j 

Privileges of Universities —These special privileges con 
ferred by pope and emperor upon students and masteis were 
the specific instruments through which the university pro- 
tected Itself and built itself up In general, these charteis 
conferred upon all masters, students, and even their atten- 
dants the privileges of clerks or of the clergy Thus the 
privileges originally belonging to the teaching class and ex- 
tended by the Roman empeiois to the clergy of the Christian 
Church, in turn, were again extended to the teaching class, ^ 
and developed a new professional interest and a new class 
in society Such privileges exempted students fiom official 
service, fiom military service, except under specific limits/- 
tions {eg at Pans only when the enemy were within five 
leagues of the city wall), fiom taxation, especially the petty 
local exactions, from contiibutions, etc One of the greatest 
of these privileges was that of internal 3unsdiction Just 
as the clergy had been permitted to absorb in their privileges 
the right of trying their own members practically in all civil 
and many criminal cases, so in turn the universities developed 
much the same power over their own members and their adher- 
ents This custom first grew up in Bologna under the favor 
of the emperor, where, since civil law was the chief study, 
students and masters were particularly competent to exercise 
this right The cml or at least police jurisdiction which the 
German university yet exercises over its student members, 
^and the special favor of a piivileged standard of conduct 
which the American college student claims, are survivals 
of this once extended right 

The other important pnvxlegeis that of granting the degree, 
which was merely the hcense to teach Previous to this time 
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this important privilege had been granted only by the Church 
through t'le archbishop, the bishop, oi one of their subordinate 
officers , and thus the Church ha^i controlled the method and 
the content of teaching Ordinarily, under authority con- 
feried by the pope, the university diploma granted the piivi- 
lege of teaching in any institution wherever the authority of 
the university — that is, of the pope delegated by his charter 
— extended This practically meant entire Christendom , 
and though nominally sanctioned by the pope, the authority 
was exercised by the university direct, and thus one important 
monopoly of the Chuich over learning was destroyed These 
privileges possessed a sanction in the “ right,” not granted by 
charter but developed by usage, knowif as cessatio, the right 
^of “striking” or of moving the university, consisting as it did 
of students and teachers only, if its privileges were infringed 
Thus the importance of Oxford dates from a migration 
from Pans in 1 229 , the importance of Cambridge from a 
similar distuibance at Oxfoidin 1209 

Many petty privileges were developed peculiar to each uni- 
versity These, such as the light to demand bread or wine 
from dealers on certain feast days, though all such are merely 
incidental, were held on to quite as tenaciously as these moi e 
important ones 

The Nations and the University — These privileges had to 
be conferred upon definite bodies of people, and hence a more 
definite organization than the studtum genemle was necessary 
The most natural division of these heterogeneous masses of 
students, drawn from all over Europe at a time when terri- 
torial lines were very indefinite and national distinctions were 
more those of a genetic than of a terntorial and political 
character, was that of language and kinship Hence student? 
and masters organized into groups according to their national 
affiliations And upon these nations singly, or more often 
in group organization, charters containing privileges were 
granted Such a body was called universitas magistronm 
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et scJiolartum The term umversitas means primarily “all 
of us ” or “ some of us,” and had the general significance 
of our woid corporation 6r association or company In 
time, but not until the fourteenth century, the one woid came 
to be used instead of the previous more general term 

At Pans there weie foui nations, the French, the Normans, 
the Picards, and the English (after the Hundred Years’ 
War began the latter was changed to German) In Bologna 
there were at first four universities , then two, the Cisalpine, 
consisting of seventeen nations, and the Transalpine, con- 
sisting of eighteen nations Finally, all were amalgamated 
into one organization 

A most peculiai ch^iracteristic of the Southern univeisities 
was the fact that the nations, and hence the governing bodies, , 
were there wholly controlled by the students Thus the 
students in the nations determined when lectures should begin, 
how long they should continue, whether the charges were 
legitimate, etc In the Norths where the students were for the 
most part those of the arts instead of those of law and were 
consequently much less mature, the masters themselves con- 
stituted the controlling foice in the nations 

The Faculties — The organization of the nations had to do 
with conduct, civil nght, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction It had 
little direct reference to the studies In time, however, it be- 
came necessary to regulate studies and methods, — m fact, 
scholastic piocedure in general The faculties were a some- 
what later development than the nations In Pans they took 
shape in the second half of the thirteenth centuiy The term 
Itself, quite as indefinite as the term university, simply meant 
knowledge or science , but in time it was applied to a depart- 
Tnent of study, as faculty of law, theology, arts, etc , and finally 
to the body of men, previously termed consortnm magistrorum, 
that had control of a particular department of study This 
body, as it developed, ofctained control of the gi anting of 
degrees and was originally composed of all who had taken 
their degree 
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Governing Body and Other OfBcials — The nations elected, 
usually annually, a procurator or councilor, each faculty a 
dean , and these representatives togethei a rector of the 
univeisity This official head of the university possessed 
only delegated power, was usually elected annually, and in 
the South, at least, was usually a student The real governing 
power of the university lay in the nitions By the sixteenth 
centuiy these head officials had become foi the most part 
political appointees, and the nations had long since lost all 
material authoiity In the earlier centimes the Church 
continued to be represented diiectly by the chancellor, who 
nominally represented the archbishop in the confeinng of the 
license to teach This right soon became restricted to the 
ceremonial of the public conferment of the degree 

DEGREES — The nature of the degree and of the entire 
work of the umveisity can best be undei stood by a compaii 
son with some simplei aspects of medueval life which the 
student life paralleled SuclT, for example, is the chivaliic 
education, with its seven years of training as a page and 
seven years as a squiie preceding the acquirement of full 
knighthood A similar parallel can be found in the making 
of a mastei in any craft or mercantile puisuit, where the youth 
had fiist to serve seven years as an appi entice, then a moie 
or less indefinite period as a journeyman, — a further peiiod 
under a master while yet working foi an independent wage, — 
all before he finally became a master possessing full rights in 
the guild In quite a similar way the youth of thirteen or 
fourteen who wished to study the hberal arts, or to prepai e 
himself for teaching, appeared at the university where he had 
to enroll himself with a mastei who was thereafter (for the 
first peiiod at least) responsible foi him Here he served an 
apprenticeship of from three to seven years, until he learned 
to read the ordinary texts in grammar, rhetoiic, and logic, 
to define the words and determine the meaning of phiases, 
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the use of terms and classifications When now he could 
dtfine and detetmine and could demonstrate this to the 
satisfaction of masteis other than his own, he was accepted, 
as It were, as a journeyman workman, he continued his 
studies under some master, no longer being rigidly held to 
the one as hitherto, and at the same time gave instruction to 
the younger boys under the direction of a master After a 
further peuod of study, varying with time and place, in which 
he demonstrated his ability to cany on a logical disputation, 
and famihaiized himself with the required texts, oi the 
course of study, he was permitted to demonstiale this ability, 
as a journeyman workman does by making a “ masterpiece,” 
by defending in public a thesis against the master's of the art, 
that IS, the membeis of the faculty or those who already pos 
sessed the degree This having been done successfully, he was 
given the degree, the licentiate, the mastership, the doctoi ale 
— whatever it might be called Mastei, doctor, professoi, 
were synonymous terms in the early university period These 
degrees were all one and the sdme , they signified that he was 
able to dispute as well as to define and detetmine, and author' 
ized him to teach publicly, that is, to determine and dispute , 
thus he was admitted into the guild of masters or teachers, m 
other words, into the faculty ) He was now on a parity with 
other members of the faculty, knd could teach in the fiee com- 
petition into which they all entered, providing he could obtain 
students ‘ 

The preliminary degree, the baccalaureate ^ — a term which 
signified a beginner, an inferior, an apprentice in any field, 
and was used in the Church, in chivalry, in the guilds, and in 
the country feudal organization, as well as in the university, 
■— was simply formal admission mto candidacy for the license 
and was not originally a degree in itself Dui mg the fifteenth 
century it became a distinct stage in the educational process 
and hence quite well defined as a minor degree The master- 
ship and doctorate, so far as there was any distinction between 
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them, also indicated merely two aspects of the final confer 
ment of, the piivilege, — one was the more private profes* 
sional test, the other the publif ceremonial The one term 
came to he preferred in England, the other on the Continent 
That there should be three successive degrees, as in an 
American institution, is an anomaly or at least a result of 
slow historical growth, not to be found m the mediaeval 
institution 

THE METHODS AND CONTENT OP UNIVERSITY 
STUDIES have been previously discussed under scholasticism 
After the openmg of the thirteenth century the course of 
study was determined by papal bull of university statute and 
was far more restricted than was the intellectual activity of 
the twelfth century While it is true that the thirteenth 
centuiy possessed far more of Aristotle than did the twelfth, 
this but resulted in making the work more formal and re- 
stricted Peter the Lombard was a pupil of Abelard and 
held much the same theological views, but the spirit of 
Abelard was that of free inquiry, of investigation, of rational- 
ism, while that of Peter was one of rigid scholastic orthodoxy 
Abelard was condemned as a heretic , Peter became the 
master authority of the university for two centuries The 
influence of the one was dangerous to the supremacy of non- 
rational ecclesiasticism , the influence of the other rendered 
it triumphant 

A brief statement of definite details will make more vivid 
our conception of the work of the early universities In the 
school of arts were used the grammatical works of Priscian, 
a work on grammatical figures by Donatus, the logical works 
of Aristotle given through Boethius and Porphyry , the Ca^e^ 
gones and the de Interpretatione of Aristotle, and the Tsagoge 
of Porphyry, from which originated the realistic-nominalistic 
controversy, were known m the translations of Boethius , the 
remainder of the Organon was known only through sum 
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manes or other wntings of Boethius To these latter the 
greatest amount of time was given, and even mu(fh of the 
time aside from the long hours in the lecture room was spent 
in participating in or listening to the endless disputations 
At Pans the statutes of 1215 introduced the Ethics of Aiis- 
totle, and in 1255 his Pkysus, Metaphysics, and his treatise 
On the Soul These works of Aristotle, previously inter- 
dicted at Pans, had been introduced somewhat earlier in 
other universities Elsewhere some other introductoiy works 
on logic might be read, but everywheie the study of logic 
consumed the gi eater part of the time Up to the middle of 
the fifteenth century, Aiistotle controlled the work of the 
universities The study of logic replaced all others, and 
rhetoric was given no attention whatever The study of 
geometry and astronomy had made some pi ogress, especially 
m the Itahan univeisities and in the University of Vienna 
The work of the professional faculties consisted, likewise, in 
the study of a few fundamentqj texts together with their in- 
numerable commentaiies 

The education of the early universities was wholly one of 
books, of a very limited selection of books in each particulai 
field, but of books that were looked upon as fuinishmg m 
the wiitten word absolute and ultimate authority It was 
directed much moie to the mastery of form and the develop- 
ment of power of formal speech, especially argumentation, 
than to the acquisition of knowledge, the pursuit of truth 
in the widest sense, or even to famiharizing the student with 
those liteiary sources of knowledge which, though lying within 
his grasp, were outside the pale of oithodox ecclesiastical 
approval 

THE INFLUENCE OF EARLY UNIVERSITIES — The 

esults of scholasticism may be taken as the results of the 
universities, as was true with content and method of work 
There are other influences, however, to be noted The politi 
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:al influence of the universities, both direct and indirect, was 
marked 'In the first place they furnished the first example 
of purely democratic organization While in the monasteiy 
as well as the episcopal college a certain democratic freedom 
m the election of abbots prevailed, yet their government was 
essentially an absolutism On the contrary, the officials of 
lIic early universities possessed only delegated poweis and 
were under the immediate direction of the governing democ- 
racies Freedom of discussion concerning political as well 
as ecclesiastical and theological matters here found its first 
home While for the most pait the sympathies of the uni- 
versities would naturally be with the piivileged classes, whose 
privileges they themselves had obtaiiJed, they often became 
the mouthpiece of the common people in opposition to king 
or priestcraft ^ 

The right of the university to a voice in the government, 
to a seat in the pailiaments of France, England, Scotland, 
IS a recognition of this polilacal authority and of the fact 
that the university had become a great “ estate ’ The influ- 
ence of the University of Pans was unique, and as the patent 
and representative of all northern universities it came to 
represent the French nationality, as the Holy Roman Empire 
did the German and as the papacy did the Italian It acquired 
almost as much influence in the thirteenth, fouiteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, as did these othei great institutions 

Questions of State and of controveisy between State and 
Church, such as the divorces of Henry VIII of England and 
Philip of France, were submitted to the arbitration of the 
universities The university often became the mouthpiece 
of the nation m voicing an opposition to the papacy , and m 
one instance the king of France and the iiniveisity com- 
pelled one pope publicly to recant his views and apologize, 
and in another secured the deposition of the head of the 
Church 


See Rasbdall, Vol I, pp 518-52^ 
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Largely through the influence of the University of Pans 
the great schism in the papacy and the “Babylorfian Cap- 
tivity ” were ended Though most of their famous teachers 
of the thirteenth and fouiteenth centuries were friars, the 
universities in general became representatives of the secular 
as opposed to the regular clergy and hence champions of the 
rights and interests of the people and the national clergy, as 
opposed to the encroachments of the papacy 

In a similar way the univeisity became an authority in the 
settlement of disputed doctrinal points, and in the determina- 
tion of questions of heresy In holding this balance of power 
It tempered the extreme views of the papacy and especially 
of the papal representatives, — the fiiar bodies, — and thus 
mitigated, if it did not entirely ehminate, the operations of 
the inquisitiOxi in the north of Europe 

Politically, ecclesiastically, and theologically, the universities 
were the bulwark of freedom during these centuries from the 
dark ages to the Reformation • The constant complaint that 
they wished to meddle in every question is a testimony to 
their restraining influence on the arbitrariness of king and 
prelate In them alone some freedom of expression of opin- 
ion was preserved The one class whose opposing views 
monarchs were bound to respect was the university students , 
even in the case of representatives from foreign and hostile 
people, such as often formed a part of the nations of a uni- 
versity, but rare instances of the violation of the privileges of 
students occurred 

But in regard to the intellectual hfe, restricted, formal, and 
meager as it was, its greatest influence was exerted Intel- 
lectual interests we,e now crystallized into a great institution, 
recognized as almost on a parity with Church, State, and 
nobility While this interest and its resulting institutional 
organization weie so reduced by the fourteenth or at least by 
the fifteenth century as to possess httle but formal life, the 
university yet provided a retreat for the rare genius who kept 
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alive the spark of real intellectual life and maintained a home 
for the i5ew intellectual spirit when it did come Howevei 
hostile It may have been during<hese centuries to innovation, 
to radicalism, and to rationalism, yet m preserving the spirit 
of speculation, the university kept alive the spirit of inquiry 
And out of it came such men as Roger Bacon, Dante, 
Petrarch, Wycliffe, Huss, Copernic’s, — the men who brought 
the modern spirit 

§ 7 EDUCATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

THE RENAISSANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
— It will be seen from the discussion of the last two sections 
that the later Middle Ages were far from being “ dark ages,” 
and that the intellectual interests and educational activities of 
these centuries were very great The later fifteenth century 
IS usually taken as the transition period from mediaeval to 
modern times , but the idea v^hich this section seeks to em- 
phasize is that this transition educationally was for the most 
part in respect to spirit and content of the intellectual life 
In these intervening centuries, the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
inclusive, there existed a place in social organization for an 
intellectual life, exerting profound influence, permitting much 
freedom, having definite character, possessing peculiar merits, 
and developing an appropriate educational system 

Moreover, with the thirteenth century, the intellectual 
interests and control passed from the monasteries to the 
schools, from under wholly ecclesiastical influences to one 
that while nominally ecclesiastical was in spirit chiefly secular 
The leadership passed from Churchmen to doctors, who were 
preeminently logicians, and hence inclined to rationalism 
Intellectual interests which began by being wholly religious 
or theological m character ended by being almost wholly 
philosophical and logical It is true, on the other hand, that 
the dominant conception of education remained the disci- 
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plinary one , that the function of schooling was to develop 
this peculiar intellectual power of logical character that would 
give one the ability to state, »to interpiet, to define, to aigue, 
concerning abstract conceptions , and that in respect to its 
outcome, however dedp*or intense its influence might be, it 
was peculiarly narrow Yet on the other hand intellectual 
interests received general recognitfcn , 'Schools of all grades 
became abundant, the science of the ancients within this 
limited field became well known , and the educational world 
but awaited the development of the new spiut, which came 
with the fifteenth and the sixteenth century, to become modern 

Even in our judgment of the education and the intellectual 
life of this period, we are apt to do it injustice because of its 
difference in spirit from our own , just as during the interven- 
ing centuries there has been a very general tendency to deny 
any meiit whatever to the intellectual inteiests and ability of 
the entire period, and to hold that educationally it was to be 
judged and condemned along with the preceding " dark ages ” 
Nevertheless, the education and the intellectual life of these 
three centuries possessed some merits as characteristic as the 
peculiar features of the age out of which these merits grow 

The chief of all these merits, though it cained with it cer- 
tain dements as well, was its unity There was an intei nal 
unity possessed by the intellectual life itself , there was an 
external unity of the intellectual life m connection with the 
religious, the ecclesiastical, the aitistic, the political, the eco- 
nomical, the social aspects of life This unity was found in 
the dominant religious thought The thirteenth century pos- 
sessed a unity of life and of ideas beyond any other century 
in histoiy^ It was the last century in which this peculiar 
UHified life of the Middle Ages dominated Realism — a 
monistic idealism — was not only the philosophy of the reli 
gion, It was the philosophy of the life of the Middle Ages 

1 See Frederic Harrison, The Meaning of History Ch Y, A survey of thl 
thirteenth centuiy 
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As the Gothic cathedrals, another great product of the thir 
teenth cerrtury, were expressions not merely of architectuial 
art, but of the aits of painting, «culptoring, glass staining, 
wood carving, mosaic designing, all unified in the one domi 
nant expression of religious sentiment, so their education was 
harmonized with their religious Me, then political activities, 
their aesthetic aspirations, their moral sympathies, their mys- 
tical yearnings, their theological discussions, as well as with 
their intellectual development This unifying element was 
embodied in the dominance of the idea , — of ideals as these 
express some form of authority As the Church expressed 
the absolute authority of the religious life, the scholastic the- 
ology the same absolutism in religious" belief , as the Holy 
Roman Empire expressed the same ideal politically, the 
feudal system socially, the guild system economically, so 
the universities on the institutional side and scholasticism on 
the intellectual side expressed in education the dominance 
of the same absolutism, the sajjie authority 
As long as there is a widespread and general attempt to 
preserve this unity of life, — that is, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, — the spirit of the Middle Ages persists 
Nevertheless, there are continual eruptions of individualism 
and attempts to overthrow this absolutism, so that in these 
centuries the perfection and beauty of the system as seen in 
the thirteenth century no longer prevail In the attempt to 
suppress these expressions of individuality, the harshness as 
well as the defects, the growing formalism and final lifeless 
ness of the earlier period, become apparent It is not until 
the later fifteenth century that this effoit to supplant ||ie 
dominance of authoiity by the general |way of individual 
judgment, and the development of an educational system' 
that possesses no such unity, take place in what is known, 
par excellence, as the Renaissance Ciitical and destructive 
tendencies then come to dominate as do the unifying tenden 
cies during the thirteenth 
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Meanwhile there are a few aspects of education during 
these last mediseval centuries, besides the universities, that 
demand brief notice « 

THE FRIARS OR THE MENDICANT ORDERS came 
into general control of higher education by the middle of the 
thirteenth century The Franciscans, or Gray Friars, weie 
founded in 1212 and the Dominican, or Black Friars, in 1216 
While the primary motive in the mendicant foundations 
was ascetic, they, especially the Dominicans, soon devoted 
themselves with their characteristic energy to philosophical 
study and to the control of educational institutions The aim 
of the mendicants, (kffeimg from that of the earlier orders, 
was to save souls, to control people, to build up the Chinch j, 
and to do this they sought directly to control education The 
great Schoolmen were mendicants Alexander of Hales, 
Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon, were Franciscans , 
Albertus Magnus and Thoipas Aquinas weie Dominicans 
The prolonged antagonism between the Thomists and Scot- 
ists was but one aspect of the nvaliy between these two 
orders The fact that they disagreed concerning important 
theological doctrines and thus kept alive discussions and, to 
a certain extent, the light of private judgment, was of great 
significance in the intellectual life of the times , the fact that 
each was at some time convicted of holding heretical doctrines 
somewhat mitigated the gravity of the offense for others not 
so powerfully connected, and postponed the day of absolute 
control of opinions 

The Dominicans, or preaching fiiars, especially sought to 
control leaders of thought and of the Church, and hence to 
-establish themselves at the universities They soon had a 
convent in every university town ( Aiming first to “ capture ” 
bachelor or master, they soon sought to control the teaching) 
The dominance of Thomas Aquinas indicates a success of 
this ambition in regard to theology, at least The Domini 
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cans thus became the guardians of orthodoxy, while the 
Franciscans, with their work among the poor, their demo- 
cratic sympathies and tendencies,’ were rather the parents of 
new doctimes and new practical tendencies The fact that 
these bodies were preeminently preaching orders, as previ- 
ous orders had not been, called for a higher degree of intelli- 
gence and for more definite training Hence these friars 
became educators, in a double sense , first, in that they gave 
a more general education to all their members than any pre- 
vious monastic order, second, in that, as preachers, they were 
teachers of the people and preeminently pieachers of doctrine 

INFLUENCE OF SARACEN LEARNING — The history 
of the learning and the educational activities of Mohammedan 
society would take long to narrate, but we are here interested 
in only one aspect of it, — its influence upon the develop- 
ment of education in the West duiing the later Middle Ages 
The study of Grecian philosophy, on account of its heretical 
influences, especially in Gnosticism and in the Neoplatonic 
school, had been suppressed in the Eastern Church by the 
time of the sixth century and found a home among the 
Syrians and especially the Nestonan sect of the Christians 
in the region of western Asia Here it came in contact with 
the Arabs and, after the Abbasid dynasty (750 ad), was 
fostered in the capitals of the East Learned Nestoriaiis 
were summoned to the Saracen comts , translations into 
Arabic from the Syriac or the 01 igiiial Greek were made , 
mathematics and the natural sciences, more especially the 
medical sciences, were fostered During the tenth century 
philosophical interests were sirailaily developed, especially 
under the leadership of Avicenna (980-1037) ( In othei'- 
words, at the time when the Christian schools of bot^ Eastern 
and Western Europe were falling into decay, the schools of 
Bagdad, Basra, Kufa, and other Saracen cities were growing 
into splendid activity and great renown \ The character of 
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this philosophical development, founded as it was upon 
Aristotle, was quite similar to the earlier movemfcnt in the 
Chi istian Church It sou^t to substitute foi the supernaf 
uralism of the Mohammedan belief a lationalism or a mysti- 
cism similar to that of the Gnostics, and to develop a theology 
as well as a philosophy based upon these later development'^ 
of the teachings of Plato and Aristotle Meeting with the 
same opposition from orthodox Mohammedanism that it did 
fiom orthodox Christianity, learning, both philosophical and 
scientific, was expelled from the East by the less enlightened 
fanaticism of the orthodox masses and sought a home m the 
West among the Moslems of western Africa and of Spam 
where the caliphate?, independent of that of Bagdad, had 
been established It cannot be said that this philosophy and 
learning in geneial ever affected the masses of the popula- 
tion, or that there was any gieat creative genius inherent in 
the Arabic mind But they were quick to assimilate and to 
leain, and skillful in elaborating and adapting Aristotelianism 
to their theology and their scientific knowledge ^ 

In Spain, especially, centering in the school of Cordova, 
from the tenth century on, this learning received develop- 
ment and many brilliant practical apphcations Throughout 
their western caliphates the Saracens established libraries, 
higher schools similar to universities and, in connection with 
the mosques in many cities, schools for the instruction of the 
children While Christian Europe was enforcing as a leli- 
gious belief the idea that the world was flat, the Moois were 
teaching geography from globes When the Christians 

1 For a fuller convenient outline of Sarac-en learning, see Davidson, History oj 
Education, pp 138-149, and an aiticle by Wallace in Encydopadia Britanmca, 
=¥or Its influence on philosophy, see Uberweg, History of Philosophy, Vol I, pp 
402-428, for Its relation to Christian theology, see Moeller, History of the Chris 
tian Church during the Middle Ages, pp 422-435, for its influence on univer 
sities, see Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Vol I, pp 
iS 1“368, and for the general, scientific, and intellectual character of Saracen 
culture, see Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe, Vol. II, Ch U 
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finally conquered the Mohammedans, for want of the knowl 
edge of any othei use, they turned their astronomical obser 
vatories into belfiies From the^e Arabs came in the tenth 
or eleventh century the knowledge of Hindoo notation as a 
substitute for the cumbersome Roman method Knowledge 
of algebra, as well as of advanced arithmetical piocesses, 
came from a similar source In medicine, in surgery, in 
pharmacy, in astronomy, in physiology, they added much 
that IS now considered elementary They explained the re- 
fraction of light, gravity, capillaiy attraction, and twilight, 
they determined the height of the atmosphere, the weight of 
an, the specific gravity of bodies, they constructed various 
astronomical tables, determined coirect'ions for parallax and 
for refraction , they invented the pendulum clock , in com- 
’merce, in geographical explorations, in navigation, in im- 
provements in all the arts of life, their cultuie was far ahead 
of that of the Europeans , they introduced the use of rice, 
sugar, and cotton, and the cultivation of silk, they made 
Europe familiar with the use of the compass, of gunpowder, 
and of cannon Thus in many ways the Arab culture served 
as an educational agency to bring the civili7ation of the West 
to a higher level 

But It IS in regard to the influence on the schools that 
we are more directly concerned By the twelfth century all 
intellectual vitality had been crushed out in the East, while 
it was m its most flourishing condition in the West In the 
middle of the twelfth century Raymund, archbishop of 
Toledo, commanded a Jewish scholar to translate the leading 
works on Arabic philosophy into Castilian, by monks it was 
translated thence into Latin Shortly after this the Em 
peror Frederick II had the commentaries of Averroes and* 
other Aristotelian writmgs translated Only a brief period 
intervened when, as a result of the Latm conquest of Con- 
stantinople, 1204, the Greek version of Aristotle became 
known and direct translations were made By the thirteenth 
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century rigid and narrow orthodoxy had triumphed in Sara 
cen Spam, and Anstotehanism and Averroeism were driven 
out from then pi eviously Nourishing seats to find a new 
home among the Jewish philosophers and in the Christian 
universities 

Averroeism, at first identified with rationalistic free thought, 
oecame, as previously had Anstotehanism, reduced to ortho- 
doxy At least, this was true so far as it was a commentary 
upon Aristotle With the renewal of nominalism m the four- 
teenth century, the master, upon being given the right to 
incept, took oath to teach no doctrines contrary to those of 
“Aristotle and his commentator Averroes” In this foim, 
as well as in the study of medicine and astrology, Arabic 
learning continued to exert an influence throughout the 
Middle Ages, when eveiy spark of intellectual vitality had*" 
long passed from the Mohammedan population itself 

FEATURES OF STUDENT LIFE THE WANDERING 
SCHOLAR — With the decline of the monastic school in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with the renewal of the in 
fluence of cathedral and Church school, and with the growth 
of the universities, student life, now much freer and no 
longer conti oiled by monastic rule, began to assume, at least 
upon the Continent, a peculiar form This featuie, which 
at first affected only the university student, but soon became 
characteristic of the more elementary students as well, was 
the custom of migrating from school to school without re 
maimng long in any one community The friar organizations 
had conferred new dignity upon the customs of begging, 
which for centuries had been considered a virtue in the 
,clergy complementary to the virtue of giving m the laity, and 
had added new sanction also to the habit of wandering from 
place to place The custom of religious pilgrimage and the 
Crusades had rendered this wandenng life far more common 
and also more secure , so the wandering student added but 
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one more ebment to the floating population made up of 
friars, pilgiams, merchants, craftsmen, knights, and wander- 
ing Churchmen ^ , 

'With the founding of the universities and the establish 
ment of the nations in practically every university, it became 
quite customary for students to travel fiom univeisity to 
university, finding in each a home in their appropriate nation i 
Many, however, wilhng to accept the privileges of the clergy 
and the students without undertaking their obligations, 
adopted this wandering life as a permanent one Being a 
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privileged order, they readily found a living, or made it by 
begging A monk of the early university period writes “ The 
scholars are accustomed to wander throughout the whole 
world and visit all the cities , and their many studies bring 
them understanding For m Pans they seek a knowledge 
of the liberal arts, of the ancient wi iters at Orleans, of 
medicine at Salemum, of the black art at Toledo, and in 
no place decent manners ” 

1 See Chaucer’s Canierbuty Pilgrims for contemporary description, and Jus 
serand’s English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages for modern description , 
also the author’s Thomas Platter and (he Educational Renaissance of the Six 
leenth Century, 
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Just as the resident students were organized into nations 
so these wandering students were organized lAto a guild, 
under the patronage of 5. titular magtster or patron saint, 
— Gohas Hence they were called gohardi The typical 
gohards, those who had accepted this life as a permanent 
calling, were riotous, unthrifty, unambitious students, who 
were hangers-on of the highei clergy or who wandered from 
palace to palace of ecclesiastical or lay lords As such they 
appear in literature, contempoiary and modern They are 
responsible for a considerable literature of Latin songs 
similar m many respects to the songs of modern college 
students 

But soon theie appeared a new type of wandering student 
As the many masters exceeded the demand for university in- 
struction, wandenng masters, seeking to attach themselvels 
to chantry and parochial schools, became numeious, and to 
these were added the youth — the stholares vagantes — who 
sought to obtain a knowledge of the arts from these schools, 
and at the same time an easy living The attractions of the 
woild were added to those of the arts for these wandenng 
scholars, and soon the cities of the Continent, now since the 
thirteenth century numerous and prosperous, were thronged 
with such students In the fourteenth and the fifteenth cen- 
tury — the limits of the period cannot be assigned — the cus- 
tom received a further extension These wandering scholars 
added to their ranks smaller boys, often not over six or seven 
yeais of age, — ABC sfiooteis they were called, — who ac 
corapanied them, ostensibly to acquire the rudiments of 
knowledge and to join the ranks of the older boys, but in 
reality to attend them as servants, to beg their food, to sing 
for money or food, in fact to make their living Such 
wandenng students became so numerous that they necessi 
tated regulation by municipal ordinance ' At Nuremberg, the 
center of German learning and Renaissance influences during 
the fifteenth century, a city ordinance required that such 
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schools should send out only one begging student at a time, 
that his operations should be restricted to a given parish, and 
that he should be identified by«>the picture of the patron 
saint of the school, carried on the basket in which victuals 
were to be collected I 

NEW TYPES OF SCHOOLS —The later Middle Ages 
were well supplied with schools, not all of which were domi- 
nated by the Church For a century before the Reformation 
it IS probable that schools were as numerous and that as wide 
an opportunity for study existed as for a century afterward 
Monastic schools never recovered their importance after the 
Renaissance of the thirteenth century? Cathedral schools 
that grew into new prominence in the early university period 
were insufficient for the demand Not only secondary but 
elementary education was provided in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in a much more general way than ever 
before , 

An important and probably the most general class of these 
were the chanUy schools Chantry foundations — the gift of 
property to support a priest in return for prayers for the 
souls of the benefactor and of his family, or foi certain stipu- 
lated purposes — were the most common form of benefactions 
to the Church during the later Middle Ages Thus it hap 
pened that foundations for priests existed beyond all demand 
for parochial service , as the religious services required by 
the foundations could occupy but a small portion of time, it 
became customary to stipulate that such priests should teach 
the children of the community As a matter of course, the 
regulations of these foundations present the greatest varia- 
tions Some provide for a small number of children, somes, 
for all comers , some provide that instruction shall be gratis, 
some permit a fee , some indicate that the merest rudiments 
were taught, otheis stipulate that instruction shall be given 
in grammar and the higher branches In the larger towns, 
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where chantry and similar foundations were numerous enough 
to support a body of priests under collegiate organization, 
and several priests could be designated as teachers, schools 
sometimes giew up that rivaled in size and in chaiacter of 
work the schools of the cathedral foundations It no longer 
occurs that these schools are controlled by monastic teachers, 
for aside from the mendicant ordeis, the monks have largely 
ceased their general educational activities 
Anothei type of school, yet more fiee from ecclesiastical 
contiol, was the guild school Very commonly did the mer 
chant and craft guild support priests for the peifoimance of 
all sorts of religious sei vices for their members Such priests 
saw the child of the. guild member received into the world 
with pioper religious rites and saw him decently out, he 
celebrated for him all the sacraments , frequently he kept'" 
school Some guilds established schools of great repute, 
which have had long histones The Merchant Taylois’ School 
of London is probably the most notable Oidinaiily the 
school was but an elementary one, though often it was also 
a gramraai school for the children of the guild members or 
foi others Such schools would ordinarily give instruction 
in other subjects than Latin, and frequently before the 
Renaissance came to give instiuction in the vernacular 
With the coalescing of the guild organization and the early 
municipal government, these schools along with many of the 
parish schools mentioned above, became m many commu- 
nities the burgher schools Such schools weie largely con- 
ti oiled and supported by secular authorities, and in the 
content of their school work better represented the economic 
interests and demands of the citizens They were often 
jiaught by priests, though lay teachers became more and more 
numerous In a similar way private schools, usually of most 
elemental y charactei, more responsive to new economic and 
social demands, sprang up However irregular these piivate 
schools were, they yet contiibuted to the development of 
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independent town schools Clerical inspection was yet al 
most universal, and the Church through the scholasticus or 
some other episcopal officer oi» even through the parish 
priest, sought to extend its jurisdiction over both these types 
of schools 

The tendency toward the establishment of those schools 
was well maiked in the Teutonic countiies before the Refor- 
mation movement began In Italy it is doubtful whether the 
municipal or at least secular private schools had ever ceased 
to exist Certain it was that the eaily universities sprang 
from such schools where theie had been some elementary 
study of Roman law previous to the foundation of Bologna 
During these latei mediaeval centuries sdch schools, not of a 
4imversity grade yet free from ecclesiastical control and gov- 
erned by secular interests, were quite numerous 

While this entile subject of secular schools previous to 
the Reformation is a question of controversy concerning the 
interpretation of historical mateiial, it is evident that 
the preparation has been made before the Reformation 
for the secularization of education that was to follow 

THE NEW LITERATURES as well as new types of schools 
gave expression to the new intellectual interests and social 
demands, and indicated that neither the thought life nor the 
life of material interests could be restrained within the old 
channels It is not to be understood that there weie no ver- 
nacular literatures before these closing centuries of the Middle 
Ages In German, Icelandic, and Anglo Saxon among the 
Teutonic peoples, and in French, Irish, and Welsh among 
the Celts, not to mention other minor tongues, there was a 
literature covering in a general way the entire dark ages^- 
from the sixth to the eleventh centuiy Treating of the 
heroic deeds of their leaders, of the wonderful prowess and 
the petty intrigues of their pagan deities, of Biblical story or 
of the traditions of their race, such hteratuie as that of the 
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Anglo Saxon and the old High German is for the most part 
either a preservation of the old Teutonic culture, ‘'now being 
committed to wiitten record, that repiesents the continuation 
of the old in the face of the conquenng and hostile Latin 
cultuie, or, less frequently, it repiesents the Latin culture 
of the Christian Chuich put into vernacular form 

With the twelfth centuiy, fostered by chivalry and by the 
Ciusade movement with its accompanying motives, there was 
developed m court and palace, by bard and minstrel, a wholly 
new literature that finds no paiallel and no oppoitunity for 
expiession in the dominant Latin and ecclesiastical culture 
This literature, technically called the Middle English, the 
Middle Geiman, etc t was an outgrowth similai to that of the 
tioubadoius of southern and the trouv^ies of northern Fiance^ 
In amoious tale, knightly adventure, daring just or brilliant 
tournament, expressing alike the interest of the court and the 
laity’s dislike and suspicion of motive and conduct of monk 
and priest, this liteiature is thjf; beginning of modern literature 
in its expression of new interests and use of new forms, and 
at the same time a force making for the overthrow of the 
dominance of authority and a channel for the expression of 
heietical views 

One other type of literature that represents a protest 
against the dominant absolutism and bespeaks the coming 
individualism of the opening of the modern period in the 
fifteenth-century Renaissance was that created by the wan- 
dering scholars As would be natural to those following the 
profession of scholarship, these wandering protestants against 
the fixed hierarchical despotism of established society used the 
Latin language, but in this they voiced their disgust for 
-the hollow and hypocritical character of the established for 
raalism, and expressed their frank enjoyment of natural 
interests and of forbidden pleasuies and even of gross indul- 
gence Here, for the first time, is a clear and conscious re- 
turn to the motives of the classical poets, and the themes and 
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attitude of Horace and Ovid are now repeated in a Latir 
poetry very different in form from the old 

Both of these new types of lioerature are subjects, large 
in themselves, which thus relate to the new intellectual life 
of the people of the later Middle Ages It is fiom the new 
vernacular literature that theie is to develop the great in- 
fluence, soon no longer connected with the class of chivalnc 
nobility alone In this respect a connection is made between 
the old chivalnc education and the new education of the 
Renaissance period But as yet, however much it may influ- 
ence the general intellectual life, it has no influence upon 
school life and upon education in the narrower sense 

In a peculiar and intimate manner one of these works of 
the new literature, now of the fourteenth century, expresses 
this connection between the Middle Ages and modem times, 
and hence may be taken as the concrete connecting link 
between the two This is 

THE BANQUET OF DANTE O263-1321) — It is not with 
Dante as the chief exponent of the spiiit life of man, in 
which he is as modern as mediaeval, that we are here con- 
cerned , but with Dante as an exponent of mediaeval thought 
In an attempt to explain his own wntmgs and to sum up the 
learning of the times, Dante gives m The Banquet {II Convtto) 
a characteristic exposition of the ideas, the intellectual life, 
and the meaning of education m the Middle Ages Written 
probably about 1310, this treatise contains elements that aie 
strikingly modern and others that are typically mediaeval 
While in a way it aimed to be one of the encyclopedias of 
knowledge so chaiacteristic of the Middle Ages, it did not 
seek to give a summary of facts and events, — the mere ex--=. 
ternalities of knowledge, — but sought lather to penetiate 
into the meaning of all this and to give an exposition of its 
spiritual significance This desire to penetrate into the inner 
life, this interest in the subjective, this conception of philos- 
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ophy and of learning as a means of personal development 
of cultuie, which is here approached though not fully set 
forth, IS modern Anolhtfi element that is modern is the 
fact that a large poition of the work (Bk I, Chs V-VIII) 
IS devoted to the justification of the use of the vernacular in 
this and in other of his woiks As each one of the main 
reasons is amplified into a number of points in the most 
minute analytical manner, the form of the argument becomes 
a most striking example of the dominant Anstotehanism, 
although its spirit is a piotest agamst it The unbounded 
reverence paid to Aristotle, who is constantly referred to 
throughout the tieatise as "the master,” “the philosopher,” 
or simply “ he,” the tine who for Dante was preeminently the 
“mastei of those who know,” togethei with this method of 
scholastic analysis bon owed flora the master and the methods 
of fourfold interpretation (Bk II, Ch i), — the liteial, the 
allegorical, the mystical, and the anagogical or moial, — all 
these are aspects of the me(Jimvalism of the gieat poet In 
this respect The Banquet becomes a most striking exponent 
of the intellectual life of the Middle Ages 
In Dante’s greatest work, the Dtvim Comidy, this fourfold 
interpretation is most leadily seen In a hteial sense the 
Commedia is a piesentation of the rewards and punishments, 
the destiny of man in the hereaftei , allego iically, it is a 
presentation of the virtues ana vices of the human soul as 
illustrated m concrete examples and in the details of the 
plan, moially, it has as its social, political, and ethical pui 
poses, the making of worthier citizens, better neighbois, 
nobler men , mystically, it typifies the stiuggle of the human 
soul to become free its growth through sin to holiness, its 
progiess from the finite to the divine In a similai way 7 he 
Banquet is a fourfold interpretation of some stanzas, written 
in eailier life of Beatrice, — now identified with philosophy, 
— in which exposition the entire scheme of the thought life 
and incidentally of the education of the Middle Ages is set 
forth 
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The conception of the universe here presented ( The Ban 
quet, Bk fl, Chs III-VI) gives the cosmology, the theol- 
ogy, the psychology, the educational theory, of the Middle 
Ages 

For the unintelligent the world was a flat disk, around which 
flowed the stream Oceanus, and over which was placed a 
crystal vault, in which were fixed, as in a ceiling, the sun, 
moon, and stars Beyond this vault lived the gods and 
spirits, and thus the entire universe was composed But in 
the minds of the intelligent there pi availed a system 
founded primarily on the idea of the Gieek philosophers, and 
called the Ptolemaic (see p 170) This univeise as made 
entirely for man is thus described by Dante With the earth 
as a center the heavens consist of nine huge spheres fitting 
one into the other, which turn one upon the other To the 
first seven of these spheres are fixed in succession the moon, 
Mercury, Venus, the sun. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn As 
the spheres move m one duectnjp the “planets ” move slowly 
m the opposite Beyond the seventh heaven is that of the 
fixed stars , the ninth is the “ crystalline heavens, or the 
Pnmnm Mobile, moving with greatest rapidity and impart- 
ing Its movements to all the rest The tenth heaven is the 
Empyreum, or “ luminous heaven,” which alone, as the abode 
of eternal rest, is without movement 

“And this IS the reason that Primum Mobile moves 
with immense velocity because the fervent longing of all 
Its parts to be united to those of this tenth and most divine 
and quiet heaven, makes it revolve with so much desire that 
Its velocity is almost incomprehensible And this quiet and 
peaceful heaven is the abode of that Supieme Deity who 
alone doth perfectly behold Himself This is the abode of the 
beatified spirits, according to the holy church, who cannot 
he, and Aristotle also seems to think so, if rightly undei stood, 
in the first of The Heavens and Eaith This is the supieme 
edifice of the universe, in which all the woild is included, and 
beyond which is nothing , and it is not in space, but was 
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formerly solely in the Pnmal Mind, which the Greeks call 
ProtoncB This is that magnificence of which tlie Psalmist 
spake, when he says to God, ‘Thy magnificence is exalted 
above the Heavens ’ ” 

This entire explanation of Dante’s (Bk II, Ch IV), in its 
dependence upon authority, in its attempt to harmonize Greek 
philosopher and Hebrew psalmist, in its allegorical interpre- 
tation of texts, in its arrangement of argument, is typically 
mediaeval 

The hierarchy of heavenly spheres is paralleled by these 
successive hierarchies of spirits which preside over them 
“ The motive powers of the Heaven of the Moon are of the 
order of Angels , and those of Mercury of Archangels , and 
those of Venus are the Thrones, which informed of the love 
of the Holy Spirit, perform then work, that is the movement 
of this heaven filled with love, according to the nature of that 
love ” Vergil, Ovid, mediaeval astrology, and the Bible are 
unified in this interpretation , Then follow, coi responding to 
the appropriate spheres, dominions, virtues, principalities, 
powers. Cherubim, and Seraphim , finally the trilogy is com- 
pleted with the dominance of the Trinity over the Empyreum 
Thus again are the angels and spirits of the Bible, the ideas 
of Plato, the wotd of St John, the gods of classic mythology, 
the mysticism and demonology of the Middle Ages unified and 
interpreted Thus are explained the stages of development of 
the human soul , thus, m the impartation of movement from 
the crystalline to the other heavens, and the longing “of 
every particle of the crystalhne heaven to be united with 
every particle of the most divine tranquil heaven,’’ the per- 
vading love and unifying tendency, the uplifting influence of 
- the love of God 

But this unity and this interpretation includes not the spirit- 
ual and moral life alone, it dominates the intellectual, which 
IS incorporated in the same general explanation It is im- 
possible in a restricted space to enter mto all the intricacies 
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The Mediaeval Curriculum ai legorically represented as the Temper'’ 
or Wisdom 


of the reasons why, as he states, “ he says heaven when he 
means science, and heavens when he means sciences ” “To 
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the first seven correspond the seven sciences of the Tnviipm 
and the Quadiiviuin, that is, to Grammar, Dialectic,, Rhetoric, 
Arithmetic, Music, Geometr,y, and Astrology To the eighth 
sphere, that is, to the starry Heavens, correspond Natural 
Science, called Physics, and the first of sciences called Meta- 
physics , to the ninth sphere corresponds Moral Science , and 
to the Quiet Heaven corresponds Divine Science, which is 
called Theology ” Hence throughout the treatise wherever 
he uses the term heavens or any particular heaven, he is 
referring to the appropriate science, and describing in an 
allegorical way its characteristics and influences 
The heaven of Venus is compared with rhetoiic, because 
it is the most chaiming of all the sciences, as Venus is the 
brightest of the planets, and because as Venus is now a 
morning, now an evening star, so rhetoric now as oratory" 
appears before the face of the speaker, now as literature, 
speaks from a distance The sun is compai ed with arithme 
tic, because it illumines all the^ other sciences, and because, as 
the eye cannot look upon the sun, so “ the eye of the Intel 
lect cannot look upon it, because Number, considered in 
Itself, IS infinite, and that we cannot comprehend ” 

Though but three of the proposed fourteen books, or 
courses at this intellectual banquet, were completed, and 
hence, though a most complete and authoritative summary 
of the learning of the Middle Ages by its greatest genius is 
denied us, yet in the fragment written the spirit of the intel 
lectual life of the Middle Ages, the spirit that partakes both 
of scholasticism and mysticism, finds one of its clearest ex- 
pressions It illustrates perfectly this judgment of Federn 
“ There never was a time when so little, and at the same time 
„so much, was known as m the Middle Ages, for people 
really knew everything, they had a ready explanation for 
every phenomenon, very clever explanations they often 
were, but always untested , whatever was or seemed possible, 
whatever could be made plausible m words, was immediately 
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accepted , people did not like to doubt, and even the impos- 
sible could.be dealt with and accepted as a miracle ” 
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TOPICS POE FURTHER INVESTIGATIOH 

1 Compare the basis of the disciplinary conception of education in the 
Middle Ages with the basis of the modern conception of education as 
formal discipline 

2 What relation can you discover between the conception of the de- 
pravity of human natuie field Ihioughout the Middle Ages and the attitude 
toward interest in education > 

3 What provisions for liteiaiy and intellectual education can you dis- 
cover in the rules of the various monastic oiders? 

4 Work out the histoiy of the educational influence of any one particulai 
monastery, St Gall, Fulda, Reichnau, Monte Cassino, etc 

5 Wotk out the educational influence of any one monastic Older, es- 
pecially of the mendicant oiders 111 any one country, eg the Franciscans 
or Dominicans in England 

6 To what extent could the duty of copying manuscupts furnish 
education to the monks ? 

7 Trace the development of the conception of the Seven Liberal Aits 

8 What was the content of the Seven Libeial Arts as presented by any 
one water? E g , Alcuin, Rabanus Maurus, etc 

9 What similaiity exists between the symbolism in education in inedi 
sval ages and that of modern times’ 

10 What connection do you find netween the chivalnc education and 
the conception of education of modem times, later discussed under the 
head of social realism? 

1 1 What connection between these two and that modern view which 
holds that the chief function of college education is to produce the character 
of a “ gentleman of leisure and of cultuie ” ’ 

12 Work out in detail the education of a page or of a squire 

13 What educational value can vou discover in the study of dialectic as 
pursued by the Schoolmen’ 

14 Which of the two methods ol scttolastic study possessed the greater 
educational value’ Why? Which possessed the greater social value ? Why’ 
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15 Compare a day in the life of a univeisity student in a mediaeval uni- 
versity with, one in the life of a modern university student, with an attempt 
to discover the educational value of the activities of each 

16 Select some of the questions debated by the Schoolmen, and indicate 
the educational value to be derived from their study 

17 Study in detail the life of any one of the great Schoolmen, and fioin 
his teachings and writings indicate its educational significance 

18 Work out in detail the nature of the nations, the development of the 
faculty, the course of study of any one mediaeval univeisily 

19 Describe the influence of the faars on the life of any one medisval 
university 

20 Describe in greater detail the influence of Aiislotle on the meduEval 
university 

21 Trace the influence of the Saracens on any one subject of study dur- 
ing the later Middle Ages (See the general historical material lehting to 
the early histones of universities ) 

, 22 Describe the life of the wandering scholai as given in the autobi- 
ography of Thomas Platter or of Johannes Butzbach 

23 Describe the beginnings of the seculai schools of any one country 
during these later mediaeval centuries 



Chronological Table of Educational Development from 
Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Century 




CHAPTER VI 


THE RENAISSANCE AND HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 

What the Renaissance — The Renaissance of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries brought ladical changes 
in educational practice similar to thos^e m the intellectual 
life The view of education which found no worthy aims 
-or interest in this life except as they weie connected as 
a preparation directly with the life to come, which looked 
upon schooling as a discipline merely introductory to this 
greater discipline of life, which limited instruction to the 
training of the mind in a fe\<^ activities and those not the 
highest, gave way during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies to a conception of education entirely diffeient This 
new view contained the germs of all modern educational de- 
velopment As the appropriate subject-matter of education, 
the new education opposed to the old a radically different 
interpietation of Greek philosophy It rejected the meta- 
physics of Aristotle m favor of his physics , it exalted Plato 
above Aristotle and found a place for the literature of the 
Romans and of the Greeks as expressive of the best that is 
in man, in humanity, and in nature In its method the new 
absolutely rejected that attitude of mind characteristic of the 
old, which drew authoritative deductions and hence all knowl 
edge from conceptions which, though they might be estab 
lished by ecclesiastical authority or scholastic traditions, were 
mere assumptions In its foim the new education declined to 
express itself in or be bound by the stiff, formal, and even 
ciude Latin of the Church and of the school, but aspired la 
SV 
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the fieedom, the expiessiveness, and the beauty of classical 
literatuie 

V The new conception of education resulted from a profound 
social change, the causes of which were numerous and far 
reaching The logically perfect systems of education which 
dominated the Middle Ages, whether for the monk, the cleiic, 
or the secular leader, were unstable because of their very 
perfection In their completeness they peimitted no change, 
no piogress, they made no proMSion for the individual 
While the monastic life fuinished a moral discipline, it pro 
vided foi no piogressive application in life of powei when 
developed, since the monk was separated from the world , 
hence the tenaencybo fall away fiom highei ideals and the 
inability of such standaids to meet developing needs Th^ 
peifected system of chivalry gave no place to the common 
man that could be toleiated for long, noi did it offei possi- 
bility of attainment to nor lequire obligations from the higher 
classes that could be satisfact*)iy even foi a time Scholasti 
cism had constructed an elaborate and perfected system of 
thought which fetteied the intellect, though from its subject- 
mattei such glimpses of freedom weie gained as togethei 
with the power gained fiom the intellectual activity were 
soon to prove instiumental in bunging about its ovei throw 
These stiuctures of thought, erected with so much labor as 
palaces in which to dwell, proved to be but prisons , and as 
the architects completed the edifice, those for whom they were 
designed overthrew what they saw to be symbols of their 
slavery Yet from the ddbris of these edifices the succeed- 
ing generation laid the foundations of the structure of modern 
thought The completion of the Crusade movement in the 
’ fourteenth centiuy saw the destruction of the contentment of 
the people under the rigid system of scholastic thought and 
the perfected contiol of ecclesiastical organization, the uni 
versities stimulated the zeal for the intellectual life , the grow 
mg cities, with them mdustaes and their commerce, furnished 
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llie opportunity for the development of those economic inter 
ests which are fundamental in modern hfe and for the accu 
mulation of that wealth and pc^ver which was to lepioduce, 
at least in north Italy, the city states of the classic type of 
Greece , the invention of gunpowder made it possible for 
the common man to challenge the power of any authoiity 
dependent On physical prowess, while the punting pi ess 
opened up the tieasures of Greek and Roman thought and 
achievement to every one seeking light and truth 

Thus the unity of mediaeval thought, as the historical 
development of the time reveals to have been the case with 
the similar unity of hfe, ultimately bioke up into the multi- 
ple interests and activities characteristic of modern times 
I Thought lost Its unified or corporate character Education 
ceased to find its aim in such an adjustment of the individual 
into a perfected scheme of thought and action that he lost his 
individuahty and found expression only through the institu- 
tionalized whole ' In pla-'-' o^f this there developed in the 
greatest variety of forms ihat mdividuahsm which is so char- 
acteristic of the early Renaissance, and which renders it diffi- 
cult to express either the intellectual traits or the educational 
practices of that period in terras other than those of personal 
characteiistics The extreme individualism remained typical 
only of the earlier period and soon crystallized itself socially 
into movements, and educationally into types of schools 
Though the activities of the Renaissance weie most vaiied, 
they may be summed up in three general tendencies, repre- 
senting three great inteiests almost unknown during the 
Middle Ages, and opening up to the student three worlds or 
aspects of hfe that had for many centuries leraamed almost 
unknown The first of these new worlds was the leal hfe 04 
the past, — the life of the ancient Gieeks and Romans who had 
possessed infinitely more vaiied interests, and consequently a 
wider knowledge of life and of its possibilities than had the 
people of the Middle Ages The classic ages had expi essed 
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this interest by means of a hterature and an art incomparably 
superior to any produced durmg the intervening centuries, — ' 
centuries which had been mot so much ignorant of as indif- 
ferent to them The second of these worlds was the subjective 
one, the world of emotions, — of the joy of living, of the con- 
templative pleasures and satisfactions of this life, of the appi e- 
ciation of the beautiful ,'an interest in introspective obsei vation 
and analysis, fiom the aesthetic and human rather than from 
the philosophical and religious point of view > The means to 
such a world as this is through the fullest participation in 
activities and interests of the life around one , the purpose 
of such a study is self-culture and improvement , the result 
of It is literatuie and* art Of this world mediaeval thought 
had been wholly ignorant The third of these worlds was 
that of nature around them, a realm not only unknown to 
the people of the mediaeval centuries, but considered ignoble 
and debasing in its influence on man 

The first of these gieat wofld discoveries led to a wider 
and more intensive study of the Latin and Greek languages , 
to a devotion to the classic hterature of both languages , to a 
search for the manuscript remains of this literature until this 
quest had brought to light substantially all that we pos- 
sess to day , to a passion for the collection of these manu- 
scripts, consequently to their multiplication, and finally 
through the discovery of printing to their general dissemina- 
tion The mistake should not be made, however, of confusing 
the means of this Renaissance with its cause or with its end 
The recovery of the classical hterature was not the cause, 
for that, as we have noticed, lies fai deeper and more remote 
in the whole movement of history and of thought Nor was 
At the purpose of the Renaissance, even in the case of the few 
notable leadeis such as Petrarch, who were possessed by a 
consuming passion for the recovery of the works of the 
ancients These books were merely means to that culture, 
that advancement in knowledge and oreadth of view and 
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of experience which made these men the earher leaders o 
this movement 

In this recovered hterature tjje three new tendencies of 
thought previously mentioned find their basis and through it 
they first work themselves out These tendencies he at the 
foundation of the various conceptions of education prevalent 
during the following centuries Opposed to the forma) 
Anstotelianism of scholasticism there arose first a Platonism, 
or rather a Neoplatonism, that was wholly contradictory to 
every aspect of accepted thought and that expressed itself 
most thoroughly in the earher stages of the Renaissance 
Staiting from the ultra-Platonic development of the last 
stages of Greek thought, it revealed itself in an extreme 
individualism which furnished the philosophical basis of the 
■’ideal of self-culture and self-development, m the efforts 
toward a puiely self-centered education, and m the idea of 
human or collective immortality, or that aspiration to “live 
in minds made better by their piesence ” as a substitute foi 
the heaven of the monastic rules According to this view of 
life, all knowledge of the world, yes, even all knowledge of Goa 
was locked up 111 man’s knowledge of himself and was to be 
revealed through contemplation, introspection, self analysis, 
just as the heaven it contemplated was one of its own crea 
tion A second literary revival was that of a purei Aristotle 
one shorn of much of the Oriental gloss of the Arabic com 
mentators and one revealed rather m his physics than in the 
fragment of his metaphysics possessed by the Schoolmen 
Through this Aristotle there was a working back to the point 
of view of the earlier Greek philosopheis, concerned as they 
were in the theory of a natural universe rather than in one 
of knowledge or of man, and a working forwai d to that search 
for the knowledge of reality made by modern science h 
third phase of this literary revival centered chiefly around 
Latin literatuie, and was opposed to the scholastic literature 
on account of its inferiority of form Essentially individual 
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and concrete, hence aesthetic in its tendencies, the Renaissance 
temper rejected all dealing with abstract conceptions, and 
demanded the conciete, the/eal, that which appealed to the 
imagination and the heart, even though it was no more than 
the beauty of literary form alone While all of these tenden 
cies were apparent fiom the first, and while no definite 
schools represent this analysis of thought tendencies, yet the 
Platonic and individualistic tendency was chaiactenstic of the 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuiies, the inductive Aristo- 
telian and scientific aspect did not become dominant until the 
seventeenth , while the Cicei onian literary phase was virtually 
in control during all the intervening period 

We have spoken o& all of this as a result of the discovery 
of the first of the Renaissance worlds — that of the ancients 
In rea|ity, what has been mentioned as the outcome of the' 
revival of the scientific works of Anstotle and of the eaily 
Greek philosophers, while it was but one aspect of the world 
of ancient thought, led to this discovery of the world of 
natuie Thiough the behefs and methods of the Greeks, the 
Renaissance students were led to direct observation and ex- 
perimentation with natuial phenomena, and through that to 
geographical discovery and exploiation both by land and sea, 
and to those astronomical discoveries that weie to become 
the basis of modem scientific thought Thus this aspect of 
Renaissance thought led m time to a modification of all 
aspects of thought, and connects directly with the work of 
Bacon and Descaites in the seventeenth centuiy and with the 
physical and biological investigations of modern science The 
combination of the first and second of these great world dis- 
coveries, the world portrayed in classical literature and the 
^world revealed by introspective analysis of the emotional life, 
led to the pioduction of art and literatuie, including poetry, 
the drama, and romance, to an interest in new motives as 
revealed in history and in contemporary life, and conse 
quently to the formulation of the historical and social sci 
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ences While at first this dc elopment seems to be through 
the exclusion of the previously absoibmg leligious interest, 
yet dining the sixteenth century%t again becomes dominantly 
religious, but now on a humanistic rather than on a scholastic 
basis! 

While all of these changes influenced educational ideals 
and piactices and are opeiative in the formation of all 
modern conceptions of education, a full presentation of their 
meaning belongs rather to the histoiy of the human intellect 
and of human society than to the nanower field of the his- 
toiy of education Neveitheless, a brief historical sketch of 
the progress of the Renaissance is desirable as a basis for the 
diacussion of the stiictly educational bbaiing of the levival, 

, since no great histoiical movement has ever been so thor 
oughly educational in its character 

The transition fiom the old learning to the new was not an 
abrupt one , the clear definition of the new spirit came about 
very gradually Even its tri^imph did not involve the dis- 
appearance of the old spirit Both in educational interests 
and in those wider ones involving the human intellect and 
the human spirit, old methods of thought as well as old ideas 
and ideals continued active for many centimes , in fact, 
they have persisted even to the present day But the domi- 
nant thought, that which gives character to the period, soon 
came to be that aroused by the new knowledge 

THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY --As the political, reli- 
gious, and intellectual life of the times centered in Italy, so 
also did the Renaissance movement The peiiodwas the lattei 
half of the fouiteenth and all of the fifteenth century The 
causes of this movement, as discoveiable in the influence of, 
the iiniveisities and the intensity of the intellectual activity 
of the thiiteenth century, h ave been m entioned previously 
The personal connecting link is found in Dante (1264-1331), 
whose partly mediaeval, partly modern, spirit has already 
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been noticed But the man ijiho earned t he title of " the first 
mode rn man ” was Petraich (1304-1374) He it was who 
firsF’Broke completely with "the mediaeval, who devoted him 
self to the study of the c lassics a nd to a reproduction of the 
c lassical spirit in literatur e, hoth iiT the vernacular and“in~ 
classical Latin, with such a passion as soon to carry with him 
a great following of the leading minds of Italy Pen arch 
was the first to choose Cicero as a maste r He looked upon 
Cicero and his compels as living pershnages Much of 
Petrarch’s epistolary work, the earliest embodiment of the 
new spiiit, was imaginary correspondence with these ancient 
authors So vitally did he seek to enter into their spiiit that 
reciprocally their spifit m time became that of the Renais 
sance Petrarch himself said that he stood between two„ 
ages, being the fiist to look back to the age of Augustine 
and realize all that had been lost, and the first to point out 
the way for its recovery 

During the later raediasvaUcentunes a knowledge of the 
Latin classics was not an unknown thing, for the manuscript 
copies of many of these were in existence, and Vergil at 
least was quite well known But there was little appiecia- 
tion for their beauty as literature, httle sympathy with the 
interests of the classical times, and little toleration of the 
study of these classics to the detriment of the study of 
dialectic based upon Aristotle, the study of the Sentences 
of Peter the Lombard, and of the patristic and scholastic 
literature in geneial Against the dominant educational 
ideas of the times, against scholasticism and Aristotelianism, 
Petiarch strove with all his might With his genius for 
leadership and his power of stimulating enthusiasm, he cre- 
ated a general interest in the classics in direct opposition to 
the ordinarily accepted interests of students, of institutions 
of learning, of the Church and of Churchmen P etrarch^ was 
not alone in this , his significance here is meiely as a repre 
sentative of a movement But he holds a nlace m the history^ 
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of education as the first great representative of a new type 
of mtellectual life To-day, when we can readily obtain a 
knowledge of the best that hasjbeen thought and done with 
out going back to antiquity, it is difficult to realize the itn 
portance of this woik At that time theie was no vernacular 
literature to speak of, and the human interests of the Greek 
and Latin literatures had been replaced by the narrow 
religious and ecclesiastical interests of the Middle Ages 
Consequently there is no parallel between the importance 
of the study of Latin and Greek in recent centuries and its 
importance during these centuries of the Renaissance period 

The Work of Petrarch and his confreres possessed, not only 
this negative value of protest against the restrictive medise- 
vahsm, the perfectly adjusted world of thought and action, 
but it possessed also the positive merit of emphasizing the 
value of the opportunities of this life for self development 
through the greatest variety of experiences and efforts 
wholly forbidden by the asceticism and self-abnegation of the 
mediaeval spirit His writings are the first in modern times to 
reveal the human soul in the whole gamut of passions, suffer- 
ings, and aspirations Here is first found that attitude of self- 
analysis that becomes a characteristic note in modern literature 
and thought 

As a reaction against the all-controlling, “other worldli- 
ness ” of the Middle Ages, one aspect of this new motive was 
the substitution of the idea of a worldly immortality which 
later gave rise to that recrudescence of paganism character 
istic of the Italian Renaissance In the narrower sense none 
of Petrarch’s writings are educational The more important 
of them are his Sonnets m the vernacular, characterized by 
their introspective emotionalism, which give them an impor-^ 
tant place in the history of modern literature , his Lives of 
Ancient Men, wherein both the Greeks and Romans become 
alive to modern men, and his very numerous Letters, wherein 
are revealed the development and the dissemination of the 
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Renaissance spirit It is not the content of these works tha! 
gives him a place in the histoiy of education, but this new 
conception of life and the »ew spirit and content of educa 
tion This second great characteristic of Petraich also has 
more than individual significance As in its beginning, so 
throughout its course, the Renaissance in Italy remained 
domiriantly personal and individual Its spiiit was that of the 
development and culture of the individual, and had little or 
no interest in the improvement of society in general It did 
not seek to leforra the morals of the time or to remove the 
formalism of the religious hfr or the narrowness of the politi- 
cal and institutional life 

Petrarch was an indefatigable student, and possessed the 
power as a scholar of stimulating others Though he had 
many co laborers and many successors, to him is dnectly due 
the revival of classical Latin 

Co laborers of Petrarch — Among the chief of these were 
Boccaccio (13 13-1375), especially notable in hteiatuie, and 
Barzizza (1370-1431), especially notable for scholarship 
These, with Petrarch, led in the movement for the recovery 
of the classical text, for the multiplication of these manuscripts, 
and for the founding of hbraiies In one remaining aspect 
of the educational Renaissance — the recovery of the Gieek 
language — Petiarch had little part In the Hebrew the 
Italians had no interest, but to them was due the restoration 
of the Greek Even among the Byzantine Greeks of the 
East a knowledge of the classical Greek was a rare thing , 
and while many travelers and some students had come m 
contact with the contemporary Greeks and a few of the 
Byzantians professed to teach Gieek m Italy, the fiist real 
jeacher of the classical Greek in the Western world for many 
centuries was Manuel Chrysoloias (d 1415) From 1397 to 
1400 Chrysoloras lectured at the University of Florence and 
i.ater at other cities of Italy Many flocked to his tuition , 
other Greek teachers followed his example . Greek manu 
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scripts were bi ought over in great numbers , Greek grammais 
were written for Latin students , and shortly there was given 
to the Western world a new language and a whole literatuie, 
of infinitely greater wealth than that possessed, whether of 
classical Latin, of patristic and mediaeval Latin, or of the 
vernacular 

By the time the Renaissance movement had reached its 
zenith in Italy and had begun to pass north of the Alps, the 
classical Latin and Gieek languages had been recovered , 
the laigest part of the literature of these languages that we 
now possess had been brought to light, libraries had been 
founded, and the new spirit as well as the new knowledge 
had been firmly established 

’ MODIFIED CHARACTER OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
NORTH EUROPE —The later Renaissance peiiod, that of 
the latter half of the fifteenth century and the greater part 
of the sixteenth, was modified ip. two respects By this time 
the movement had run its course in Italy and had begun to 
decline into a formalism little superior to the old , while, in 
the second place, the movement shifted north of the Alps and, 
though first welcomed by the French, received its greatest 
development among the Teutonic peaples In the South the 
new learning tended to lose its wide inteiest in nature and in 
life, as well as the intensity of its belief in personal develop 
raent, and to concentrate in the mere formal study of litera- 
ture, until, on the educational side, it degenerated into that type 
later to be mentioned as “ Ciceronianism ” With the tiansfer 
to the Noith the change in spirit was even more significant, 
in one lespect it was a nan owing, in another it was a broaden- 
ing tendency The early movement in the South was a most 
pionounced emphasis on individualism The new learning 
was esteemed chiefly as a means of self-culture , through it 
individual opinion was to find freedom, individual appreciation 
to find means of expression, mdmdual judgment to find scope 
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for exercise The Italian Renaissance concentrated itself in 
the recovery of the hterature of Greece and Rome as a means 
to these ends, since personality had never been so exalted as 
dining the periods when these hteratures were produced, or 
at least had nowhere else found such adequate expression 
This the Northern nations did not get, among them the 
aesthetic element of the movement even as regards literature 
was comparatively undeveloped There was not the broad 
interest in life, in its possibilities and in its opportunities for 
personal development , in its pleasures and its legitimate inter- 
ests aside from the practical, that is, religious and social 
ones , little or none of that interest in the investigation of 
nature and of life m the past that so characterized the ear- 
lier period Erasmus, who represents the later movement 
as Petrarch did the earlier, had none of these Since the 
archaeological, aesthetic, philosophical interest of the early 
movement were for the most part expressions of self-culture, 
as well as means of personal development, there was compara- 
tively slight attention to them 
While in the North the movement was a narrower one so 
far as it relates to personal development, it was infinitely 
broader in another respect, — in that it resulted in social reform 
and improvement In the South the movement was aristo 
cratic, in the North, until late in the sixteenth century, it 
was democratic All of the early leaders were social or 
religious reformers, and with them the Renaissance movement 
fused with the Reformation movement With Erasmus the 
interests that determined his career m hfe, the side of every 
controversy that he chose, and the selection of classics to be 
edited or translated were all determined by one aim ' This 
was to remove the common ignorance, to root out the gioss 
evils of Church and State, to condemn the selfishness, gieed, 
and hypocrisy of all who used the cloak of their office, whether 
m government, in university, in monastery, or in Church, to 
prey upon the ignorance and superstition of those committed 
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As another example of this Teutonic tendency, take Jacob 
Wimpfehng, the great humanistic educator of Roman Catholic 
Germany He asks, “ Of what use are all the books in the 
world, the most learned writings, the most profound research, 
if they only minister to the vainglory of their authors, and 
do not, or cannot, advance the good of mankind ? Such bar- 
ren, useless, injurious leaining as proceeds from pride and 
egotism serves to darken understanding and to foster all evil 
passions and inclinations , and if these govern the mind of an 
author, his works cannot possibly be good in their influence ” 
All of Wimpheling’s work was founded on the basal principle 
that “ the bettei education of the young, is the foundation of 
all true reform, ecclesiastical, national, and domestic ” Thus 
tt was with most of the humanists of North Europe All such 
evils were based upon ignorance , hence the Renaissance in 
the Noith became more emphatically educational from this 
general social point of view, yet narrower so far as concerned 
the elements entering into the ideal of personal character 
The broader interests of the earlier period had led to a fieedom 
of opinion and to a license m action that was quite foreign to the 
character and piety of the German people In the north action 
led to an emphasis on the moial and idigious beaiing of the 
new learning, and to a fusion with the Reformation cause 
Whether necessary or not, the outcome certainly was a restric- 
tion of the educational ideal in scope, and a limiting of the 
function of individual judgment and of the right of personal 
development to religious rather than intellectual lines, and to 
the elimination for the vast majority of people of important 
elements of this ideal as formulated m the earlier period This 
cannot be said to be true of all of the leaders — of Erasmus, 
for example , but Erasmus was fighting all his life, not only 
against the abuses in Church and State based on ignorance 
and selfishness, but also against this narrowing tendency of 
the new learning, in hterature, in education, m religion, in 
interest in nature, and in the beanng of learning on the broad, 
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practical aspects o£ life The intellectual spirit, which was the 
essential feature of the Renaissance, prevailed laigely duiing 
the first centuiy of the movement in the Noith But after 
the time of Erasmus most of this spirit of ciiticism of author 
ity, of toleration of personal opimon, of investigation and re- 
search into the ideas of the ancients and into the rationality 
of beliefs and practices, of mteiestin the processes of natuie, — 
all gave place to an intellectual formalism scarcely more tol- 
erant than the medreval By the time this formalism fully 
established itself, the Renaissance period as usually delimited 
was passed But so fai as schools were concerned, the old 
scholastic spnit had scarcely given way to the new before that 
was replaced by the new formalism, hardly more tolerant 
than the old The great diffeience was that educationaii 
formalism was now founded on hteiary and linguistic instead 
of upon logical and dialectic studies 

TEE EDUCATIONAL ME,(WSriNG OF THE RENAISSANCE 
(a) The Revival of the Idea of the Liberal Education — The 
devotion to the study of the classical liteiatures became not 
only the chief outward manifestation of the Renaissance 
spirit, but these liteiatures also furnished the chief means m 
developing the new life The new aspirations foi the devel- 
opment of free nioial personality, defined on both the intel- 
lectual and the emotional sides as well, found little basis in 
the immediate past and httle encouragement m the imme- 
diate present, but the hfe of the ancients as portrayed in 
their luerature furnished both The Renaissance was not a 
direct attempt to reestablish the ideas and the life of the 
ancients, but in many respects it became an imitation, 
because the foimulation of ceitam aspects of life by the 
ancients could not be improved upon, and some could not 
well be modified to conform to the needs of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries by those of so meager experience and 
outlook as had the men of that time A most important 



phase of this revival was the lestoration of the idea of the 
liberal education as formulated by the Gieeks and adapted 
to the Romans by Cicero, Quiniilian, Tacitus, and otheis 
Educationally, the Renaissance often seems to have been 
merely a devotion to tbe study of the literary classics and to 
the linguistic study necessary as a preparation, but this is 
not the heart of the mattei, at least during the earlier period 
The great desiie was for a new life and, iii this respect, for 
a new education, hostile to the old, dogmatic, restrictive, 
pedantic scheme of scholasticism This ideal revealed itself 
m the liberal education as formulated by tbe ancients, though 
Its immediate application was an individualistic one rather 
than one giving its social implications » f],tt 

v^Both the eailiei and the latci Renaissance periods were 
quite prolific in tieatises on education, those of the earliei 
period, not only levive the liberal idea, but even define educa- 
tion in the same terms as those used by Plato, by Aristotle, 
or by Quintilian The aim of education is always conceived 
as that of producing the perfect man fitted for paiticipation 
in the activities of the dominant social institutions The 
ideal, while individualistic, is as cleaily distinguished from 
the narrow practical aim of individual success as a citizen, 
and from the other extreme of a life of isolation spent in 
mere contemplation of the good as it is fiom the prevailing 
formal disciplinary education of the scholastics The edu- 
cated men of the past who weie held up as ideals weie 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, Caesar, Pliny, and above all Cicero 
Formulatian of the Atm — Some of the formulations of the 
purpose of education by these early educators are of great 
interest and value Paulus Vergerius (1349-1420), a pro 
fessor in the Univeisity of Padua, wiote a tieatise on educa 
tion about 1374 which was widely influential and even widely 
used as a text in schools, in which he formulated the con cep 
tion of education as follows “ We call those studies liberal 
which are worthy of a fiee man, those studies by which w? 
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attain and practice virtue and wisdom , that education which 
calls forth, trains, and develops those highest gifts of body 
and of mind, which ennoDl%men and which are rightly judged 
to rank next in dignity to virtue only ” To distinguish it 
from a purely practical education, which, owing to the 
revived economic interests of the times, was competing with 
the liberal idea in the struggle with the dominant scholasti 
cism, he adds “ For to the vulgar temper, gain and pleasure 
are the one aim of existence to a lofty natuie, moral worth 
and fame ” The major part of all of these numerous treatises 
on education is naturally devoted to a discussion of the sub 
ject matter and the method of education, since the aim or 
purpose can usuallybe indicated in a word or two flora Plato 
or Cicero, while it is in respect to content and method that 
the new education presented a visible contrast with the olcT 
It has been noticed, previously, that while Plato defined the 
aim of education in terms of knowledge and Cicero in terms 
of eloquence, meaning knowledge of content and of form of 
literature, much more was indicated by these terms than is 
now connoted Both terms which now would indicate for 
the most part the receptive or even formal side of educa- 
tion then included the expression side as well During the 
early Renaissance period this expression side was even wider 
than that indicated by efficiency in wilting or speaking, since 
at that time these powers stood for that effective participa- 
tion in the affairs of the times that is now represented by the 
differentiated activities of all of our learned professions and 
by the public press This is the meaning contained in the 
following paragraph from the essay of Lionardo D’Arezzo on 
the study of literature, written about 1477 to a noble lady 
Even to women, this study of literature is to mean more than 
mere acquaintance with 01 knowledge of classical writings 

“ That high standard of education to which I referred at the 
outset” (illustrated by reference to a number of learned 
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women, who had participated m pubhc affairs, such as 
Cornelia, Sappho, Aspasia) “is only reached by one who 
has seen many things and read iquch Poet, Orator, Histo 
nan, and the rest, all must be studied, each must contribute 
a share This leaining thus becomes full, leady, varied, and 
elegant, available for action or for discourse in all subjects 
But to enable us to make effectual use of what we know, we 
must add to o iir knowJfidge the power nf expression These 
two sides of learning, indeed, should not be separated , they 
afford mutual aid and distinction Pioficiency in literary 
foi m, not accompanied by broad acquaintance with facts and 
truths, IS a barren attainment, whilst information, however 
vast, which lacks all grace of expression, would seem to be 
put under a bushel or partly thrown away Indeed, one may 
fairly ask what advantage it is to possess profound and 
varied learning if one cannot convey it in language worthy 
o 4 the subject Where, however, this double capacity exists, 
— breadth of learning and grace of style, — we allow the high 
est title to distinction and to abiding fame 3 ' 7 Y 

The same idea clothed m different words, probably more 
acceptable to present educational thought, is given by ^neas 
Sylvius, later Pope Pius II, in his tractate on The Libeial 
Education, published 1475, where he sums up the aim of 
such study in terms of character, “ our one sure possession ” 
But character is to be obtained through study of philosophy, 
letters, and by religious nurture “Eloquence is a prime 
accomplishment in one immersed m affairs ” We must learn 
to express ourselves with distinction, with style, and in a 
manner worthy of our subject Consequently “Grammar, it 
is allowed, is the portal to all knowledge whatever,” and 
therewith he outlines the usual literary education of the 
Renaissance leaders 

The New Elements in Education — One very important 
aspect of the Renaissance education, but not to be conveyed 
in the words of the leaders without very extended quotation, 
is the inclusion in the ideal and practice of education of 
elements common to the classical period, but altogether 
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excluded from the mediaeval The first of these is the physi 
cal element In quite a number of these treatises, there is 
elaborate presentation of rthe reasons foi physical training 
and of the methods and forms of exeicise appiopiiate 
thereto 

“ It will thus be an essential part of yout education that 
you be early taught the use of the bow, of the string, and of 
the speai , that you duve, ride, leap, swim These are honoi- 
able accomplishments, and theiefore not unwoithy of the 
educator’s care Games, too, should be encouraged for young 
children, — the ball, the hoop, — but these must not be rough 
and coarse, but have in them an object of skill Such relaxa- 
tions should form |n integral part of each day’s occupation, 
if learning is not to be made an object of disgust ” 

This IS from the same source last quoted, and though 
written for a piince, expresses an ideal common to most of 
these expositors Similarly, questions of diet and of hygiene 
are also included This emphasis was quite impossible in the 
preceding peiiod, aside from the chivaliic education, and, it 
must be confessed, again soon becomes almost as foreign 
Accompanying this emphasis upon the physical element is a 
similai one upon matters of conduct and behavioi ^ In these 
respects the early Renaissance education repiesents a fusion 
of the chivalric education and the literary education with a 
result much superior to that which was obtained in the pre- 
ceding or succeeding ages These, along with the idea that 
literary training should not be of that contemplative charactei 
that would lead to lack of interest and want of power in prac- 
tical life, are aspects of their thought of education as a train- 
ing in effective citizenship ^The production of this practical 
judgment in everyday affaus was one of the chief purposes 
of the new education, however literary it might be ) Hence 
the moral element receives a new emphasis, different from 
that of the mediaeval spirit, where the moral was fused with or 
even limited to the religious and theological element It was 
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also wholly distinct fiom and superioi to that characteristic 
feature of the outcome of the Renaissance m Italy, where 
there was a tendency toward th® elimination of the moral 
element as developed by Christianity in favor of the license 
prevailing during the later periods of Grreco Roman life and 
expressed so freely in their literature While many Renais 
sance leaders of State, of Church, and of literature exeited 
such an influence towaid lowering of moral standards, the 
consensus of the influence of educational writings and of 
schools IS the leverse This emphasis upon the moral ele- 
ment in education had less of a formal nature than that of 
the previous scholastic and monastic education and more 
of an immediate practical bearing on hfe than that previously 
fostered by the Chinch 

'One further element characteristic of the new education 
was the aesthetic Wholly eliminated from the mediaeval 
education, owing to the dominance of ascetic ideas, it was 
reintroduced as the very breath of hfe of the new move- 
ment It became the most characteiistic feature of the 
change fiom the old to the new It found chief expression 
in the study of hteiature and became a dominant featuie of 
the work of the schools under the titles of Grammar and 
Rhetoric This application of the importance of the manner 
of expression, related not only to language but also to vaiious 
other forms of thought, expression, and, as previously noted, 
to conduct and behavior 

To summarize The great educational contribution of the 
Renaissance was the recoveiy or reformulation of the concep- 
tion of the liberal education, which included the physical, the 
aesthetic, the moral, the literary and social, as well as the 
abstract literal y, theological, and ecclesiastical elements 
This education aimed at the development of the free man 
possessing individuality of his own, and power of efficient 
participation in eveiyday hfe, based upon a wide knowledge 
of hfe m the past and an appreciation of opportunities of hfe 
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in the present At its best it demanded that such a man 
should possess, as the evidence of his education, the moral 
purpose to make his knowjedge and power of service in the 
needs of his country and the life of his fellow men , It must 
he admitted, however, that this last feature was due rather to 
the fact that most of these educational treatises were written 
as a guide for the bnngmg up of children of the nobility, who 
were prospective rulers of petty principalities, and hence that 
this emphasis upon the practical and moral element was not 
so much a social one as one from the point of view of their 
own individual activities and opportunities 
{b) The Narrow Humanistic Education — The content of 
this new education,«consistmg primarily of the languages and 
classical literatures of the Greeks and Romans, came to be 
indicated during this period by the term himtamHes , One 
of these earlier writers, Battista Guarino, summing up his trea 
tise (1459) °n this new education, writes as follows “ Learning 
and training in Virtue are peculiar to man therefoi e our fore- 
fathers called them ‘ Humamtas,’ the pursuits, the activities, 
proper to mankind And no branch of knowledge embraces 
so wide a lange of subjects as that learning which I have 
now attempted to describe ” This passage hints at the change 
which soon came to pass with tremendous results for educa- 
tion The inteiest m the liberal education described in the 
last section was in “the pursuits, the activities, proper to 
mankind,” and the literature of the Greeks and Romans was 
merely a means to an understanding ot these Soon, how- 
ever, — that IS, by the sixteenth century, — that which was 
at first merely a means came to be considered as an 
end in itself, and ( the term humanities came to indicate the 
languages and literature of the ancients Consequently the 
aim of education was thought of in terras of language and 
literature instead of in terms of life, and educational effort 
was directed toward the mastery of this literature That 
portion of these literatures which was superior from the 
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foimal standpoint only became the center of educational 
effort, and consequently the formal instead of the content or 
literaiy side of these wiitings became of gieater importance 
This change, though a gradual one, lesulted in the formulation 
of a type of education distinct from and inferior to this re- 
vival of the liberal education out of which it grew This 
newer conception was one of far wider application and one 
that has pei sisted well into modern times As in popular 
usage the term hnmamhes was narrowed to indicate merely 
the languages and literatures of the two peoples, so the term 
himamsHc was narrowed to indicate the type of education 
corresponding to it Thiough this usage, not quite exact for 
the term contains the original broader significance as well, we 
gyre forced to adopt, as following popular practice, the teim 
huniamstic edncatton, to indicate the narrow linguistic edu- 
cation that dominated European schools from the sixteenth 
to the middle nineteenth century ) Naturally, considerable 
variation existed m the charactesr of the type, and yet it was 
always much more restricted than the earlier Renaissance 
education /? 0 « W 

Ehmination of Elements from the Conception of Education — 
At Its best the narrow humanistic education gave little place 
to the physical, and to the societary or institutional elements , 
it had little thought of broad preparation for social activity 
through familiarity with the life of the ancients , it gave no 
place to the study of natuie or of society (history) and, at 
first, little even to mathematics, a study which later through 
Its formal value conquered a definite place m this scheme 
The individualism of this education was not so much a train- 
ing in the exercise of personal judgment and of personal 
taste and discrimination, as it was a preparation for a sue 
cessful career from the purely personal point of view in the 
foimal life of the times This end was gamed through an 
education so formal and stereotyped that in time it elimi 
nated most of those choicer results of the hberal form of the 
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humanistic education The only phase of the aesthetic element 
preserved was the study of rhetoric Education again became 
reduced to the work of th<? school and that work to the most 
formal character, relating solely lo the study of language and 
literature Since the child began immediately with the study 
of a synthetic language through the mastery of grammatical 
constructions, and since few children untiained have great 
power of literary appreciation oi of acquisition, the work of 
schooling must be prolonged for years in its attention to 
the merely stiuctuial side of language Even the liteiary 
appieciation could be no geneial attainment, so that for the 
rank and file of children educational work became a drill of 
the most formal aiicl the most laboiious chaiactei In the 
universities the same tendencies prevailed that conti oiled in 
the lowei schools By the seventeenth century the study of 
the humanities was little less formal and piofitless than had 
been the nairovv routine of scholastic discussion of the four- 
teenth Cicero now had become mastei in place of the 
dethroned Aristotle p 

Ctceiomamsm — At its worst this humanistic education 
became almost inconceivably narrow, and boldly asserted 
Itself even as early as the first half of the sixteenth centuiy 
under the name of Ctceromanism The Ciceronians, arguing 
that the aim of education was to impart a peifect Latin style 
and that Cicero was the admitted master of that style, 
held that all woik in the school should be confined to the 
study of the wntings of Cicero or of his imitators, that all 
conversation and all writing should be carried on m Cicero- 
nian phrase, and, finally, in the words of the Ciceronian contro- 
versialist, “they would discard all subjects that do not admit of 
being discussed in Cicero’s recorded woids ’’ Against these, 
as represented by numerous Italian and French humanists, 
Eiasmus carried on a long controversy and wrote his dia 
logue on The Ciceronians In this satire the Ciceronian 
describes his ideal education For seven yeais the cnild 
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to read Cicero and not a single other author, until he has 
practically committed to memory the whole of the master’s 
writing and has acquired a Ciceronian vocabulary In 
order to accomplish this, huge lexicons of words are 
ananged, otheis of phiases, others of the forms of 
introductions and of terminations of periods , others of 
comparative tables of the various uses of words Letters, 
declamations, conveisations for ordinaiy usage, orations, are 
composed with infinite pains, m the effort to make a living 
language of that which at the time of its cieation was no 
more the spoken language than was that of Shakespeare 
duimg the sixteenth centuiy or of Biowning in the later 
nineteenth However, it served its pSipose as the most 
extreme formulation of the puiely humanistic disciplinary 
education that was possible Erasmus combats this from 
the religious as well as from the educational point of view, 
and satiiizes it in this summary of the Christian faith For 
the following brief cieed — 

“ Jesus Christ, the woid and the Son of the Eternal Father, 
according to prophecy, came into the world, and, having be- 
come man, voluntarily surrendered himself to death, and 
so ledeemed his Church, and delivered us from the penalty 
of the law, and reconciled us to God, m older that, justified 
by grace through faith, and freed from the bondage of sin, 
we might be leceived into his Church, and preserved m its 
communion, might, after this hfe, be admitted into the 
kingdom of heaven , ” 

the Ciceronian would substitute 

“ The interpreter and son ot Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
our Saviour and our sovereign, according to the responses 
of the oracles, came down to the earth from Olympus, and, 
having assumed human shape, of his own free will sacrificed 
himself for the safety of the republic to the Dii Manes, and 
so restoied it to its lost liberty, and, having tinned aside from 
us the angry thunderbolts of Jupiter, won for us his favoi, in 
order that, through our acknowledgment of his bounty hav 
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ing recovered our innocence, and having been relieved from 
the servitude of flattery, we might be made citizens of his 
republic, and having sustained our parts with honor, might, 
when the fates should sumftion us away from this life, enjoy 
supreme felicity in the friendship of the immortal Gods ” 

While Ciceroniamsm will be recognized as an extreme, it 
will be seen when we come to examine the types of schools 
dominant during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries that, substituting the classical writers in general 
for their one master, — Cicero, — the whole tenor, purpose 
and method of these schools were but little broader than the 
spirit of the Ciceronians 

Character of the* Narrow Humamsttc Education — The 
narrow humanistic education, then, posited a familiarity 
with the classical literature, or with that portion of it supe 
nor from a rhetorical point of view, and a writing and speak 
mg knowledge of Latin as the sole aim of education Con 
sequently, the content of education and the subject-matter of 
school work became a prolonged drill in Latin grammar , a 
detailed grammatical and rhetorical study of selected Latin 
texts especially of Cicero, Ovid, Terence, with less attention 
to Vergil and some of the historians, with some study of por- 
tions of the Scriptures, of catechisms and creeds m Latin or 
of the Epistles in Gieek This command of Latin was per- 
fected through fiequent exeicise in declamation and the pies- 
entation of the comedies of Plautus and Teience This was 
supplemented by some attention to Greek and possibly to 
elementary mathematics, and, as a final accomplishment a 
training in oratory , that is, a speaking knowledge of Latin 
as nearly classical or Ciceronian as possible Methods fol- 
lowed the most formal, grammatical lines, with no appre- 
ciation of the child’s nature He was considered to be a 
miniature man differing from the adult m interests and 
powers of mmd only in degree, not m kmd Consequently, 
the child on coming to school was given the task of acquiring 
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i foreign language, usually before he had acquired the ability 
to read or write his own, of acquiring this through a formal 
study of grammar and of rhetoric, ^and of getting this formal 
knowledge through text-books written in the same foreign 
tongue trhere resulted a tremendous emphasis upon the 
memorizing powers of the mind, and from the higher formal 
training a keen power in discnmination of forms 1 All this 
produced a dialectic power little inferior in subtlety and “ hair- 
splitting ” acumen to that of the Schoolmen The disciplin- 
ary spirit of such an education was of the harshest, because 
of the most formal character Coipoial punishment fur 
nished the incentive to study as well as to moral conduct — 
not a very secure basis foi either This education, ’formal in 
its spiiit as in its subject-matter, accompanied the return to 
the emphasis upon the foimal in life, seen in the intellectual, 
the political, the religious, and the moral life of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries p ^ </ / 

SOME RENAISSANCE EDUCATORS —The great educa- 
tors of the Renaissance movement were not necessarily 
teachers, though many of them were Such leadership was 
quite as frequently exerted through general treatises on the 
new learning or even by a development or stimulation of 
appreciation for literature It was thus quite outside the 
pale of university or school that the early Italian leaders 
wr'^ught Intrenched as the old learning was in the educa- 
tional institutions of every grade, the new learning grew 
up in hostility to the old, though m lime it found a place 
by conquest of the old In any educational sketch of the 
Renaissance some of the more prominent of those who reduced 
the new learning to the methods and the purposes of the 
schools must find recognition 

In Italy the advanced position occupied by Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Baizizza, ^neas Sylvius, and other humanists has 
been noticed previously Many of these early humanists 
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whether attached to courts or to universities, possessed but a 
meager income, consequently, it was then custom to supple 
ment this by leceiving private students into their homes 
Through such work, rather than thiough university lectures, 
these men reduced the new learnmg to definite educational 
procedure, and exercised their greatest influence on their 
times and on education Both Barzizza and Chrysoloras, 
leadeis respectively in the Latin and the Greek revival, 
conformed to this custom, and Guarino of Verona was one 
of the most successful and most famous A somewhat more 
detailed statement of the work of one of these must answer 
foi that of all 

f Vittonno da Felt* (1378-1446) has been considered as the 
most famous of all these Italian educators, both by his own and 
by succeeding generations Since none of his writings haVe 
survived, his reputation depends on the influence of his 
pupils and the tiaditions of his school Vittonno was a 
product of the earlier geneiation of humanists, and had been 
a pupil, or at least had been associated with the three scholars 
just mentioned He taught piivately at Padua and Venice 
and publicly at the university at Padua before organizing 
the school which was to be the means of his great influence 
In 1428, at the call of the Prnce of Mantua, who wished to 
have the dignity of a school of the new learning at his court 
to rival that of the neighboring courts, Vittonno established 
at Mantua the school which he continued until his death 
This school represented the first thorough organization of 
the new learning for school purposes as distinct from uni 
versity lectures The master heie gave the Greek idea of a 
liberal education its fiist modem embodiment, and taught to 
the youth for the first time the hterature, history, and civiliza- 
tion of the Romans instead of the meie form of their language 
Later ages have given Vittonno the title of "the first modern 
schoolmaster ” With the children of the court he, in time, 
associated children of his friends and of the neighbonng 
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nobihty until the school occupied an cntiie palace His aim 
was to make the life of the pupils as pleasant and active as 
possible, so that the schoolhouse was made as termed, “ The 
Pleasant House ” Sport and games were joined with study, 
seothetic appreciation was cultivated, and, above all, moral 
and Christian influences were strongly emphasized While 
the curriculum yet retained the oiganization of the seven 
liberal aits, literature dominated and dialectic and gram- 
mai were wholly subordinated The new purpose repre- 
sented a yet more radical change, for education now became 
a direct pieparation for a useful and balanced life in leader- 
ship, in State or Church, a citizenship based upon a knowledge ^ 
of and sympathy for the best in the life,of the Greeks and 
Romans Self government by the boys of the school, a de 
pendence upon the natural interests of the pupil, use of the 
natural activities of the child as a basis for much of the work, 
and a strong emphasis upon activities and upon the construe 
tive side of the work as furnishing an immediate introduction 
into a useful life, were some oJf the features exemplified in 
this school at Mantua f 3 

Early German Humanists — Among the early German 
i.umanists, John Wessel (1420-1489), Rudolph Agricola 
(1443-1485), Alexander Hegius (1420-1495), John Reuchlm 
(i4SS~iS22), and Jacob Wimpfelmg (1450-1528) possess the 
greatest reputation as educators All these belonged to the 
order of the Brethren of the Common Life, or had some 
connection with then schools Their educational importance 
consists rather in what they did foi the introduction of the 
new studies and the new spirit among Gei man students than 
for any formulation of educational doctrine or for any work 
in the organization of schools 

Wimpfelmg, who shared with Melanchthon of the next 
goneiation the title of “pieceptor of Germany,” united in his 
person all of the functions performed by these other leaders 
As lecturer and rector at Heidelberg, he did much to make 
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that university the center of humanistic learning in the west 
of Germany, as the author of texts and an adviser in the 
foundation and the conduct of schools, he influenced in a 
practical way the work of instruction, as a public man, 
he stood for the importance of the new learning to the cause 
of social and religious reform, though always within the 
Church rather than by a break with it, as a writei of educa- 
tional treatises, he did much to formulate the doctrine of the 
new education One of these treatises, A Guide to the 
German Youth (1497), is the earliest systematic treatise on 
education by a German In his exposition of the curriculum 
and method of education, he follows the broader Renaissance 
traditions, advocates a wide selection of Greek and Latin 
texts and a study of their content as well as their form 
“ Let study be for the quickening of independent thoughr” 
But his exposition does not stop here He discusses the 
problems of school life, the quahfications of teacheis, the 
relation of education to social welfare, and similar topics 
Education has for him a social and moral aim “What 
profits all our learning if our characters be not correspond- 
ingly noble, all of our industry without piety, all of our knowl- 
edge without love of oui neighbor, all of our wisdom without 
humility, all of our studying, if we are not kind and charita- 
ble ? ” In Youth (1500) he discusses the ethical basis of edu- 
cation and Its general relation to religion 
Erasmus — The most famous of all leaders of the new 
learning, the one whose work touched every phase of its 
educational bearing, the one whose influence was confined 
to no country, was Desiderius Erasmus (Gerardus Gerardi) 
Erasmus’s long life (1467-1536) was wholly devoted to the 
furthering of the new learning, not so much as a form of self- 
culture, but rather as the most important factor in the much 
needed moral, religious, educational, and social reform of 
the time As a scholar he probably does not take rank with 
some others of the critical phase of the Renaissance , but he 
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was the most effective humamst and educator of all these 
centuries “ Of all scholars who have popularized scholarly 
literature, Erasmus was the mosh brilliant, the man whose 
aim was the loftiest, and who produced the most lasting 
effect over the widest area,” is the judgment of Professor 
Jebb It was m this broader sense that Erasmus was an edu 
cational leader All his work was primarily educational , — 
that IS, designed to reform the many abuses in society that 
were the outgrowth of ignorance Let us see how this was 
accomplished 

Erasmus’s early education was designed to fit him for the 
monastic life But after a few years of the naiiow training 
of the typical monastic school, he was put at his ninth year 
in^the famous church school.at Daventer Through the in- 
fluence especially of Hegius and Agricola, he became imbued 
with enthusiasm for the new learning Later, in Pans, in 
Oxford, and in Italy, he perfected his knowledge of languages 
and of the literature of the ancients Throughout his life he 
remained a most mdefatigable student, and often denied him- 
self the barest necessities of life to obtain coveted books 
During his sojourn at Pans and at Oxford, he was a teacher 
of private pupils and became the first teacher of the new 
learning at Cambridge For many years he led the life of 
the itinerant scholar, at centers of learning in England, 
France, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Italy For twenty 
years preceding his death he resided at Basle, then one of the 
chief centers of printing Through his personal correspond 
ence and his personal intercourse with students and scholars, 
he did even more of the work of instruction than through his 
formal connection with universities 

But far more than through either of these activities was 
accomplished by his work as a pubhcist, for few men have 
published more, and no man has seen his wiitings so widely 
disseminated in his own lifetime All of his vast labors in 
this line were determined by his dominant educational or 
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reform motives He possessed little of the aichceologica* 
or aesthetic interests of many humanists, and none of the 
dialectic and metaphysical''interests of the scholar of the old 
time Against both of these he wiote, chiefly in the form of 
satire This satire enters into many of his woiks, such as 
The Praise of Folly, The Colloquies, The Adages, and many 
of his briefer dialogues, such as the one on The Ciceromans 
previously referred to The Adages were a collection of the 
sayings of the ancients, professing to give a summary of 
their wisdom, but in reality selected and commented upon 
so as to serve as an influence reformatory of existing abuses 
The Colloquies discussed in dialogue form a general variety 
of topics so as to I'eveal the current abuses in Church, State, 
family, monastery, and univeisity These had all reduced 
themselves to ignorance and to abuse of ecclesiastical power, 
oO that Erasmus became one of the greatest refoimatoiy f pices 
— certainly next in importance to Luther himself Far differ- 
ent m character, but dominated by the same motives, was his 
work in issuing an edition of the New Testament m Greek, 
the first ever published , and also a Latin translation of the 
same Later he edited the works of St Jerome, some of the 
writings of the Gieek fathers, and published paraphrases of 
the books of the New Testament In all of this work he 
combated the attitude of the scholastic expositors of the 
Bible, based meiely on isolated texts, and sought to bring 
about a more correct knowledge of the Scriptures and of the 
attitude of the Church Fathers as contrasted with the medi- 
eval view His whole effort was concentrated on giving to 
the public a more accurate and more intimate acquaintance 
with the Sciiptures 

A third aspect of his educational labors is seen in his 
editions of many of the Latin and Greek classics Here 
again he purposed to give a more accuiate knowledge of this 
literature and to make such selections as would expose the 
formality and the corruption of his times Most important 
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of these weie the editions of Terence, Seneca, Cicero, Sue 
tonius, and Plautus 

A work of even greater importance for schools was per 
formed in the translation or preparation of Latin and Greek 
grammars and of text books, of which the most famous and 
most widely used was Ttu Colloquies Since satire on moral 
evils is scaicely the proper foim of a text book for youth, the 
content of these dialogues is such that one may well question 
the advisability of the use of them in schools, but the age 
that spent much time reproducing the plays of Plautus, of 
Terence, and of similar texts could haidly be expected to 
object to the milder presentation of The Colloquies 

There remains to be mentioned yet one more source of 
Emstnus’s influence, — his discussions of educational subjects 
direct These are found in some of The Colloquies, in The 
Ciceromans, in his Method of Study, in his Libetal Education 
of Children His educational beliefs — there was no system 
of philosophy — were as follows The writings of the clas % 
sical authors, the Church Fathers, and the Scriptures contain 
all that IS necessary for guidance in this life and for the 
reform of the many existing abuses, but it is necessary 
to know these in the original and in their uncorrupted form 
Consequently, the great work of the schools is to study a 
wide selection of these and thoroughly to imbibe then spirit 
No mere mastery of form is sufficient, nor is a limited 
selection of authors to be allowed In place of dialectic dis- 
tinctions or obscurities, rhetorical analysis and appreciation 
are to be used Grammar necessarily forms the basis of all 
school work, but grammar as an intelligent approach to 
literature Nature, history, and contemporary life are to 
illumine this literal y study, as it in turn is to reform society 
Such knowledge should be disseminated broadly, and should 
be free to women as well as to men The moral purpose in 
education should ever be emphasized, and a study of religious 
liteiature and participation m religious services should form 
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a part of all such training In a similar way, conduct, be- 
havior, and the amenities of life receive due appi eciation, 
though some things which* Erasmus emphasizes as piinciples 
of politeness appear quite ludicrous to the reader of the 
present The spirit, however, in this respect, is that of the 
best of the Italian Renaissance The barbarous methods of 
discipline of the times aie condemned and moie attractive 
methods are commended A study of the child is advised 
and personal care and direction of his studies insisted upon 
The function of the mother, the importance of play and of 
exercise, the necessity of keeping education vitally in touch 
with the life of the times, are all recognized Many details 
of sound method, Such as repetition, procedure through the 
mastery of small portions of work, importance of introductory 
studies such as grammar and many similar topics, find expo- 
sition in his writings Above all, — he combats the obscurant- 
ists of his own school who would narrow the new learning to 
a formalism scarcely less repellent, certainly no more fruitful, 
than the old which it replaced p ^ 

Few of the educational leaders of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth centuries, and probably none of the important schools, 
failed to reflect in some degree the educational influence of 
this great master 

English Humanistic Educators — As England produced no 
great Renaissance leaders who exerted any wide leputation, 
so her humanistic educators are those of rather local, or, at 
best, national influence Among these were the scholais who 
introduced Gieek and the new learning into the university, 
such as Linacre, Grocyn and Cheke, or those who oiganized 
It for the schools, such as Colet, Lilly and Ascham, or those, 
like More, who exerted a general mfluence similar to that of 
Erasmus Most of these will receive casual mention in sub 
sequent paragraphs Special attention can be given to but 
one 

Roger Ascham (i 5 1 5-i 568) has achieved a reputation above 
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all other English humanistic educators This is due to two 
things fiist, that he was one of the first Englishmen to write 
a treatise on education in the vernsScular , and, second, that he 
possessed a style that has given him a place in literatuie as 
well as in educational history Ascham was a product of 
the early Renaissance revival at Cambridge, and succeeded 
Cheke, his master, to the chair of Greek Later he became 
tutor to the Princess, later Queen Elizabeth, and then her 
Latin secretary As with Sturm, Reuchhn, and many of the 
humanistic leaders, he was a man of public affairs as well as 
an educator, and speaks with the authority of such experience 
as well as that of a schoolmaster This authority and his 
royal influence gave him his reputation liuring his lifetime, 
for his educational treatise, 2 he Schoolmaster, was not pub- 
lished until after his death (1571) His conception of educa- 
tion, though definitely limited by the title of his book to 
schoolroom education, is that of the typical humanists Its 
aim is defined in terms of culture and virtue Moral pur- 
pose and practical efficiency are supposed to be its outcome , 
but these ends are to be gained wholly by the use of literature 
His analysis of the sub]ect-matter of education shows a wide 
knowledge of the classics, and his recommendations are sim- 
ilar to those of Erasmus and of Sturm, whom he closely fol- 
lowed His treatise, however, is so largely devoted to a 
discussion of method that the general impression left from 
the insistence on the importance of grammar is that of the 
narrower humanists All learning seems not only to be based 
on this, but to center in it In his treatment of method, As- 
cham undoubtedly stated the best Renaissance practice, and 
since this has not been discussed in previous sections, it can 
most appropriately be given here, not only as representative 
of Ascham, but of the best humanistic practices 


“ First, let him teach the child cheerfully and plainly, the 
cause and matter of the letter , then let him construe it into 
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Englisli so oft as the child may easily carry away the under 
standing of it, lastly, parse it over perfectly This done 
thus, let the child, by and by, both construe and pai se it over 
again , so that it may appear the child doubteth in nothing 
that his master taught him before After this, the child must 
take a paper book, and sitting in some place where no man 
shall prompt him, by himself, let him translate into English 
his former lesson Then, showing it to his mastei, let the 
master take from him his Latin book, and pausing an houi 
at the least, then let the child translate his own English into 
Latin again in another paper book When the child biing- 
eth it, turned into Latin, the master must compare it with 
Tulhe’s book, and lay them both togethei , and where the 
child doth well, either in choosing or true placing of Tullie’s 
words, let the mastSr praise him and say, ‘ Here ye do well ’ 
For I assure you, there is no such whetstone to sharpen a 
good wit, and encourage a will to learning, as is praise Tn 
these few lines I have wrapped up the most tedious part of 
grammar, and also the ground of almost all the rules that are 
so busily taught by the master, and so hardly learned by the 
scholar in all common schoolg, which after this soit the mas- 
ter shall teach without all error, and the scholar shall leain 
without great pain, the master being led by so sure a guide, 
and the scholar being brought into so plain and easy a way 
And therefore we do not contemn lules, but we gladly teach 
rules , and teach them more plainly, sensibly, and orderly 
than they be commonly taught in common schools For 
when the master shall compare Tullie’s book with his scholar’s 
translation, let the master at the first lead and teach his 
scholar to join the rules of his grammar-book with the exam- 
ples of his present lesson, until the scholar, by himself, be 
able to fetch out of his graramai every rule for every exam- 
ple , so as the grammar book be ever in the scholar’s hand, 
and also used of him as a dictionary for every present use 
This is a lively and perfect way of teachuig of rules , where 
the common way used in common schools, to read the gram 
mar alone by itself is tedious for the master, hard for the 
scholar, cold and uncomfortable for them both ” 


Though the details of method are expanded to constitute 
the greater part of the book, this double translation consti 
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cutes the essential practice This method is a very great 
advance beyond the ordinary method of committing to mem- 
ory meaningless forms and rule* in an unknown tongue 
Ascham’s treatise on method has been considered, not only 
the best of his times, but has often been pronounced the best 
of any time Di Johnson said, “It contains perhaps the 
best advice that was ever given foi the study of languages ” 

The Schoolmaster contains one other reform idea expanded 
and defended almost as thoroughly as the subject of method, 
that IS, the matter of discipline Ascham opposed the brutal 
discipline characteristic of all schools and masters of his time, 
and argued for a diffeient attitude of teacher to pupil both 
for moral and pedagogical reasons Nevertheless, corporal 
punishment continued to be used, not only as a corrective for 
evU^ but as the chief incentive to study The two great con- 
tributions of Ascham to the educational thought of the time 
were these of the uselessness and the evil of inflicting physical 
pain and the improved method as a substitute for the purely 
formal approach to grammar and hterature, and yet m both 
matters the English schools continued in the old way for 
fully two centuries longer 

TYPES OF HUMANISTIC SCHOOLS —The educational 
dominance of the humanistic ideas was exerted first through 
the conquest of existing educational institutions, primaiily 
the universities and the recently founded burgher schools, 
then through the multiplication of such schools more thor- 
oughly embodying the new spirit than was possible in those 
founded under the aegis of the old traditions , finally, by the 
establishment of new types of schools wholly expressive of 
the new spirit By the time this latter stage was reached 
the Renaissance movement had coalesced with the Reforma- 
tion movement, so that these new types of schools were con- 
nected with some aspect of the latter tendency In the 
earlier part of the Renaissance these schools attempted to 
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embody the broader idea of the liberal education, but soon 
became representative of the narrow humanistic view only 
This change is explamech partially by the fact that the 
spirit of the movement itself was narrower , partially, by the 
natural tendency toward formalism in the attempted lealiza 
tion of any geneial and somewhat indefinite ideal in educa- 
tion , and partially by the prolonged, preliminary training m 
language forms necessary to the development of liteiary 
application or use of a foreign tongue m foimal discourse 
In time, certainly by the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the formalism in the work of these institutions was no 
less characteristic and no less rigid, though different m con- 
tent, than the formalism of the later medimval education 
These schools, and this narrow humanistic education, lepre 
sented the practice and the ideal of education for seveTal 
centuries, even well into the nineteenth, before there was 
any general revolt against them In the subsequent con 
sideration of other types it must be borne in mind that these 
latter were protests only and that the normal condition was 
the one detei mined at the period now under consideration 
The Universities — These general statements especially are 
true of the universities, for the old traditions long resisted 
the spirit of the new learning Though the conquest of 
some was complete, and the new subjects in time found 
tolerance in all, the formalism of their work was not ladically 
changed The most important modifications were a broad 
ening of the authonty which dominated the work and the 
change in content made by the addition of literary and 
linguistic subjects, especially Greek and the substitution of 
classical for ecclesiastical Latin It was m the Italian uni 
versities, those of Pavia, Florence, Padua, Milan, and Rome, 
that the new learning first found a permanent home Grow 
ing out of the influence of Petrarch and Boccaccio, teachers 
of rhetoric in the universities began to devote their time to 
the study of the classical authors, the “imitation of the 
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ancients” became a passion with many, and students were 
drawn from the dominant interest of law and dialectic 
This imitation led to the study of Ihe classics and from that 
to an attempt at reproduction, especially through epistolary 
efforts, that in the case of the leading humanists produced 
a real litei ature , for this imitation was not only an attempt 
to master the style of the ancients, but also to assimilate the 
content of their writings and their dominant ideas and their 
conduct of life Of these teachers probably Baizizza (1370- 
1431) was the most noted, and when the scholarship became 
critical Lorenzo Valla (1407-1457) the most learned The 
introduction of the knowledge of Greek through the Byzan- 
tine Greeks and especially the work of CBrysoloras has been 
motioned Boccaccio was probably the first Italian who got 
hold of any conception of the classical Greek During the 
fifteenth century the teaching of Greek either m the univer- 
sities or in the schools undei the patronage of local lords, 01 
under wholly private auspices, bscame quite common through 
out Italy, thiough students from the North this new learning 
was carried into all those countries By the sixteenth century 
the classical study in these universities had degenerated into 
that narrow Ctceromanism previously noted 

As the new learning had spiead through Italy chiefly 
through the wandering scholais and teachers, so it passed 
to the universities of the North duiing the latter half of the 
fifteenth century The University of Pans, where the Hier- 
onymians had gamed a stronghold and favored the new 
learning, was the storm center Greek was taught heie as 
early as 1458 The political connection between France and 
Italy was especially close after 1494, this aided the develop- 
ment in intellectual sympathy, already strong because of 
the basal Latin character During the sixteenth century 
French scholars and printers were the leaders of the move 
ment both within and without the universities 
After 1460 the German universities of Heidelberg, Erfurti 
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aad Leipzig were frequented by these wandering teachers 
of “poetry” The first peimanent chair of the new learn 
ing, “ Poetry and Eloqueifce ” it was called, was established 
at Erfurt in 1494 Wittenberg, founded in 1502, was human 
istic from the beginning, and by 1520 the new learning was 
at least repiesented in all and thoroughly dominant in several 
of the German universities 

The new learning was introduced into England through 
Oxford by a group of students who had acquired their 
inspiration from the Italian schools The foremost of these 
Hellenists were William Giocyn and Thomas Linacre 
Around these men Erasmus found a gioup of scholars 
gatheied when he 5 ame to Oxford in 1498 At Cambiidge, 
It was Erasmus himself who introduced the new learwg 
from 1510 to 1513 Aschara and Colet were Cambridge 
products of the early sixteenth century 

Schools of the Court and of the Nobility — The conservatism, 
or the hostility of the universities and of the Chinch and 
monastic schools to the new learning, led to the establishment 
of many schools embodying the new spiiit thiough the pat 
ronage extended to scholars by the monarchs and the nobility 
of the times This was especially true m many of the small 
Italian states, wheie the dignity of the court was much en- 
hanced by such attendants A great iivalry grew up among 
these states for the attachment of noted scholars or for the 
possession of famous schools The customary migiatory 
life of these scholars in then search for learning or for new 
honors encouraged this competition and assisted in the 
dissemination of the new learning At Florence, Verona, 
Padua, Venice, Pavia, and numerous Italian cities such court 
circles flourished, frequently with no oiganization into schools 
whatever Some of these rivaled the universities and some 
were in connection with the local universities, which became 
iri a way, appendages to the court StiU others, as the famous 
one at Mantua under Vittonno of Feltra, possessed mdepen- 
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dent organizations as schools Many such schools of these 
early masters embodied, though m a less notable degree, the 
same ideas as those of Vittorino ,The function which these 
schools had in the education of the children of the court led 
to an emphasis on the physical and social elements in educa- 
tion as well as on the literary, and resulted in a fusion of the 
chivalric and humanistic ideas Hence the outcome was an 
approximation to the schools of the Greeks such as was seldom 
found in the humanistic schools of North Europe At the 
same time, it will be remembered, this inclusion of elements of 
education, often overlooked, was offset by the fact that it was 
the personal development of these leaders that was held in 
view rather than any broader social or -.moral reformatory 
ends 

The Funtenschulen, or schools for princes, founded in 
Germany during the early sixteenth century, were similar to 
these court schools of Italy Resembling these latter in 
their purpose, in their curriculum, in their complete control 
over the life of the boys and to a certain extent in then spirit, 
they differed from the dominant type of German Renaissance 
schools in a variety of respects They were not controlled 
by municipalities as were the gymnasien, but were undei the 
immediate control of the courts, they were boarding schools, 
and hence had a wider supei vision and more thorough control 
over the students , they aimed to train directly for leadership 
in Church and State , their students were drawn chiefly from 
the families of the nobility , in respect to the content of their 
curriculum they represented a broadei if less definite type 
than the gymnasien and to an extent paialleled the work of 
the universities While the discipline of these schools was 
quite monastic in character, the curriculum was less rigid and 
simewhat more responsive to the needs of the times than 
was that of the gymnasien The most important of these 
schools, never very numerous, were those of Pforta, Meissen, 
and Grimma 
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The Schools of the Brethren of the Common Life, mentioned 
previously as among the best schools previous to the Renais 
sance movements, and npentioned through their leaders, 
Hegius, Agricola, Reuchhn as furnishing typical humanistic 
educators, 'were among the eaihest of schools north of the 
Alps to embody the new learning By the middle of the fif 
teenth century these schools, numbering one hundred and fifty, 
were scattered throughout Flanders, France, and Germany, 
and were represented by their teaching members in many 
other schools I Opposition to scholasticism and interest in the 
vernacular and in Biblical instruction had well prepared the 
soil for the planting of the new learning ) Soon the new spirit 
in grammatical studies and the devotion to hteratuie, as well as 
the great interest m Greek and Hebrew and advanced studies 
in general, became characteristic of the schools of the oi^r 
The work and the constitution of this order furnished the 
chief source of suggestion for the organization of the Jesuit 
schools, which by the latter half of the sixteenth century 
supersede those of the “ scholarly brethren,” as the Hierony- 
mians were called 

The Gymnasien were the typical humanistic schools of the 
Teutonic countries, and have remained until the present time 
as the best type of the secondary schools of those countries 
as well as the best type of the humanistic schools in general 
They were formed from the existing higher burgher schools 
by the substitution of the classical for the mediaeval Latin, 
the study of literature for the old formal rhetoric, of mathe 
matics for dialectic, and the addition of Greek and in many 
cases Hebrew The school at Schlettstadt in Alsace under the 
influence of the Brethren of the Common Life was one of the 
first to respond to the new spirit From its oiigin, about the 
middle of the century, it had under its first rector, Dringen 
berg, been hostile to the old education From it came many 
of the earlier German humanists, as Wimpfeling, Beatus 
Rhenanus, and John Sapidus As early as 1485 the new 
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influences were at work in the burgher school at Nuremberg, 
and in 1495 “ poetry” was added to the curriculum A few 
years later “ poetry ” and “ oratory ” were introduced into all 
the higher schools of the city In 1521 Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew were introduced into the old cathedral school, and 
five years later Melanchthon inaugurated a new secondary 
school embodying his curriculum By this time many other 
city schools had been remodeled, and the term gymnastum 
began to be used to indicate the schools of the new discipline 
The gymnasium at Strassburg, organized m 1537 by John 
Stuim, a pupil of Wimpfeling, and conducted by him for 
nearly forty years, exeited the greatest influence of any of 
these schools Though somewhat more advanced than most 
gy nm asien, since Stuim in his later yeais aspired to develop 
a university, in its organization, method, and cuiriculum it may 
be taken as typical The work of the gymnasium was divi- 
ded into ten grades, or years, closely articulated, with work 
accurately gauged for the age and the stage of advancement 
of the pupil , with method garefully determined, and faith- 
fully adhered to for years , and with subject-matter for the 
most part chosen from the Latin classics, with some from the 
Greek and from the New Testament Epistles in Greek As 
representative of more than three centuries it may be well to 
notice the curriculum of one of these schools more in detail 
No better one exists, nor one worked out more carefully than 
this of Sturm A summary of the curiiculum is as follows — 

Tenth Class The alphabet, reading, writing, Latin declen- 
sions and conjugations , catechism in Latin or German Ninth 
Class Declensions and conjugations, Latin vocabulary of 
terms of everyday hfe , irregular Latin forms Eighth 
Class Continuation of above , composition of Latin phrases , 
some letters of Cicero , exercises in style Seventh Class 
Syntax m connection with Cicero’s Letters , composition , 
translation of catechism, etc , into Latin Sixth Class Trans- 
lation of Cicero, Latin poets, catechism, and Letters of Jerome 
with grammatical exerases, Greek begun Fifth Class 
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Latin versification, mythology, Cicero, Virgil’s Eclogues, 
Greek , exercise in style , double translations , Paul’s Epistles 
Fourth Class Same as fifth class, with wide reading of Latin 
authors Third Class Rhetoric, Orations ol Ciceio and of 
Demosthenes , double translations of orations , composition 
of letteis , presentation of comedies of Plautus and Teience 
in this and higher classes Second Class Greek orators and 
poets , dialectic and rhetoric in connection with Cicero and 
Demosthenes , presentation of selected dramas of Aristoph- 
anes, Euripides, and Sophocles, in addition to Plautus and 
Terence First Class Dialectic and ihetoric , Virgil, Horace, 
Homei, Thucydides, Sallust, Epistles of St Paul 

/ The entire work of the school was determined by its great 
purpose, — the development of the ability to speak and wiite 
the Latin of Cicero Though Martial, Horace, Virgil, Ter- 
ence, and Plautus were used, Cicero’s writings formed'Tlie 
bulk of the curriculum The orators and the comedians weie 
especially studied for the command which they gave of the 
spoken language There was much of declamation, oratoiy, 
presentation of plays, disputations, letter writing in the 
school for the same reason Sturm defined the aim of edu- 
cation to be piety, knowledge, and eloquence By the first he 
meant knowledge of catechism, creed, etc , with reverence for 
religion and with participation in Church services , by knowl- 
edge he meant the Latin language and literature, and by 
eloquence the ability to use that language in practical life 
As a result, StUXOL tiained many of the leaders of his time, 
his school often had more than a thousand pupils from many 
lands, and many from the nobility His influence was exerted 
on the schools of the sixteenth century through the many 
expert teachers whom he trained, through the influence of his 
model course of study so often imitated, through his published 
texts more carefully graded than any hitherto, through his 
correspondence as with such men as Ascham and Melanch- 
thon, and through his personal advice and influence in the 
establishment of schools Though representative of the 
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times, the school was of the narrowest humanistic type No 
attention was given to the vernacular, and only casual men- 
tion IS made of geography and mathematics In later years 
Hebrew was intioduced This represents the gymnasium of 
the sixteenth century, and with some gradual curtailment 
of the classical element in favor, fiist, of mathematics, then 
of modern language and history and, finally, to some slight 
extent, of the natural sciences, it represents the gymnasium 
from that time to the piesent P^of-f 

With the progress of the Reformation and the organization 
of state systems of schools, the gymnasien passed under the 
contiol of the central governments and became, as they have 
1 emained, the unifying core of these systems 

The English Public Schools represent the formulation of the 
same type of schools ( Here such schools aie on foundations, 
independent of both State and Church, furnished by private 
benevolence or by royal endowment^ It is to this character- 
istic that the term public refers, for tuition charges are uni- 
veisal, as with the gymnasien, and are heie quite high 
Such schools had been founded befoie the Renaissance, begin- 
ning with Winchester (1379) and Eton (1440) But it was 
not until after the founding of St Paul’s m London (1512) 
that they became either numerous or representative of the 
Renaissance St Paul’s, founded by John Colet, to whom 
reference has been made as one of the early humanistic 
leaders of England, became the model m curriculum, in 
method, and in purpose The first master, William Lilly, 
also a humanistic leader, perpetuated his influence and that 
of the school in a Latin grammar that was the standard text 
for all English schools for generations The curriculum was 
outlined in the rules formulated by Colet as follows — 

“As towchyng m this scole what shalby taught of the 
maisters and lernyd of the scolers, it passith my wit to devyse 
and detei myn m particuler but in generall to speke and sum 
what to saye my mynde, I wolde they were taught all way in 
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good litterature both laten and greke, and goode auctours 
suych as haue the veray Romayne eliquence joyned withe 
wisdome specially Cristyn auctouts that wrote they re wysdome 
with clene and chast laten other in verse or in prose, for my 
entent is by thys scole specially to incresse knowledge and 
worshipping of god and ouie lorde Crist Jesu and good Cristen 
lyff and manors in the Childien And for that entent I will the 
Chyldren lerne ffirst aboue all the Cathechyzon in Englysf 
and after the accidence that I made or sum othei yf eny be 
better to the pm pose to induce chyldren moie spedely to 
laten spech And thanne Institutum Chiistiani homines which 
that leinyd Erasmus made at my request and the boke called 
Copia of the same Erasmus And thenne other auctours Chris- 
tian as lactancius piudentius and proba and sedulius and 
Juuencus and Bapti^ta Mantuanus and suche other as shalby 
tought convenyent and moste to purpose vnto the true laten 
spech all barbary all corrupcion all laten adulteiate wh-^h 
ignorant blynde fobs brought into this worlde and with the 
same hath distayned and poysenyd the olde laten spech and 
the varay Romayne tong which in the tyme of Tully and 
Salust and Virgill and Terence was vsid, whiche also scint 
Jerome and seint ambrose and* seint Austin and many hooly 
doctors lernyd in theyr tymes I say that ffylthynesse and 
all such abusyon which the later blynde worlde brought in 
which more ratheyr maybe callid blotterature thenne litterature 
I vtterly abbanysh and Exclude oute of this scole and charge the 
Maisters that they teche all way that is the best and instruct 
the chyldren in greke and Redyng laten in Redyng vnto 
them suych auctours that hathe with wisdome joyned the pure 
chaste eloquence ” 

This rather conservative attitude toward the new learning 
becomes a more confident one with a half century’s experi- 
ence and then approximates that of the continental schools 
The organization of the school was into eight grades, though 
later the typical one for these pubhc schools was that of six 
grades or “forms” 

At the time when Colet founded St Paul’s there existed in 
England from two to three hundred secondary schools m 
connection with monasteries, with cathedral, or collegiate 
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churches, with chanty foundations in parish churches, with 
guilds, or upon independent foundations There were few of 
these latter, and all were infen(jr to Winchester and Eton 
The close connection between these and the Church or the 
monastic schools is indicated by the illustration given, which 
IS the oldest representation of Winchester School The chief 
difference between these and monastic or hospital founda- 
tions was in the beginning not one of kind but of degree 
Here priests and paupers were provided for as well as 
scholars, only there weie seventy of the latter and three 
piiests and sixteen charity foundationers The main function 
of the institution was the training of future priests by the im- 
mediate preparation of students for New College, Oxford, 
hence teachers were provided, and behold • a new institution, 
a'^hool rather than a monastery or a hospital With the 
progress of the Reformation movement came the dissolution 
of monasteries and chantries and consequently the suppres- 
sion of many of these schools under Henry VIII (1509-1 547) 
Many, however, escaped suppression, and numerous others 
were refounded, thus giving to Edward VI m later days the 
undeserved title of “founder of schools ” What concerns 
us now, however, is that these schools were all remodeled on 
Renaissance lines, and quite as complete a substitution of the 
schools of the new learning occurred as did in Germany 
These public schools, nine of which, Winchester, Eton, St 
Paul’s, Westminster, Harrow, Charter House, Rugby, Shrews- 
buiy, and Mei chant Taylors, are termed “great,” continue 
the narrow humanistic training as formulated duiing this 
early Renaissance period, almost without any modification, 
until the report of the royal commissioners of investigation 
in 1864 

'\The Grammar School of the American colonies was a 
transplanted English public school, now, however, for the 
most part supported and controlled by the colonies and the 
local town governments Only rarely did it receive a foun* 
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dation by bequest, and even more rarely was it founded bj 
religious 01 private association ' The curriculum, the method, 
and the purpose were almost identical with those of then 
English prototypes i Such schools were to be found in all 
the colonies, with the exception of Georgia and North Caro 
lina, but were most numerous in the New England colonies 
where the religious motive was prominent and where colleges 
demanding the preparatory grammar training were influen- 
tial In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Maryland, systems 
of such schools existed, and in the first of these colonies such 
schools were established in 
considerable number The 
first of these in America 
was the Boston Latin 
School, founded 1635, wI!Ti 
a continuous existence to 
the present time The 
illustration given is of the 
old school house in connec 
tion with King’s Chapel, 
as it was during the eaily 
part of the eighteenth cen 
tury, at the close of the 
long mastership of Ezekiel Cheever Cheever, the most fa- 
mous of colonial schoolmasters, came to the Boston school in 
1670, after a teaching experience of years in New Haven and 
in Charlestown, and served yet thirty eight years in Boston 
Owing to the fact that social and educational traditions were 
far less binding in the new country, the humanistic school 
gave place to a new type in America sooner than in any of 
the European countries By the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Latin schools had given place to the academy, to be 
mentioned later 

The Jesuit Schools, which fliounshed in great numbers 
during the latter half of the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and 
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ihe first half of the eighteenth centuries, constitute a most im 
portant type of the humanistic schools They represent for 
Roman Catholic countries this t^pe of education , In their 
curriculum, influenced largely by the humanistic study in the 
universities, by the schools of the Brethren of the Common 
Life, and somewhat by Sturm’s successful institution, they 
are thoroughly humanistic Some further provision was 
made for the study of mathematics, of history, and of the con- 
tent of literature than in Sturm’s cuiriculum, but for the most 
part the work of these schools was of the nariow humanistic 
type of the most successful character Since these schools 
constitute the most prominent example of the types of 
schools growing out of the religious controversies of the 
sixteenth centuiy, fuller presentation of them must be given 
m the following chapter 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1 What similarity exists between the educational situation and educa 
tional problem of the Renaissance and of the Sophist period of Greek 
eduction? 

2 Desciibe the ideal of culture and of personal development as found 
in the writings of Petrarch, Boccaccio, etc 

3 Make a list of the subjects discussed as of interest m the writings of 
Petrarch or any Renaissance writer, and compare with a similar list from 
writings or chronicles or tales of the mediaeval period 

4 What contrasts can you discover between the woildliness of the 
Renaissance as shown in the literature of the period with the other worldli- 
ness of the mediaeval penod^ 

5 To what extent were the eailier scientific discoverers — e g Lauieii 
tius Valla, Copernicus, Columbus — guided by knowledge gained direct 
from writings of the Gieeks? 

6 What similarity exists in conception of aim, organization, method, 
etc , of education of early Renaissance writers and those of Greek and Roman 
writers? (See translations in Woodward) 

7 What is a liberal education? 

8 Can there be an absolute standard for a liberal education ? 

9 Can there be an absolute curriculum for a liberal education? 

10 What IS the meanmg and content of humanism? 

1 1 Make a study of Erasmus’s dialogue on Ciceronianism 

12 Give an analysis of Erasmus’s tieatise on methods of teaching 

13 Give an analysis of Wirapfeling’s treatise on Youth (Adolescentia) ot 
of his Guide to the German Youth 

14 Give an account of the educational activities and influences of the 
Brethren of the Common Life 
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15 What are the meats and dements of The Colloquies of Eiasmus as 
a text-book when compared with matenal previously used ^ 

16 What evidences do you find of the inclusion of new elements in edu 
cation in the Renaissance penod^ 

17 Trace the place held by the physical element in education from the 
ancient through the mediseval and modern peiiods The msthetic element 

t8 Describe in detail the work of Reuchlin or of any of the humanistic 
educators mentioned but briefly 

19 What similarity exists between the methods described in detail in 
Aschara’s Schoolmaster and the best methods m use in the piesent m teach 
ing languages ? 

20 Make a corapaiison between Lilly’s Giammai and those now in use 

21 Give a desciiption of the convent and method of work of the English 
public school 

22 What maternl-qgn you find relating to the method and subject 
matter of work of the colonial grammar school? 
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THE REFORMATION, COUNTER-REFORMATION, AND 
THE RELIGIOUS CONCEPFION OF EDUCATION 

WHAT THE REFORMATION WAS —The most funda 
mental features of this period have already been mentioned m 
stating the changed character of the Renaissance in the North 
Foi the Renaissance in Germany is not To be distinguished 
froi^the Reformation, save m its spirit and in its outcome 
' The interest of the Italian Renaissance was largely in classical 
and pagan liteiature, the Teutonic Renaissance in patiistic 
and Christian literature As has been previously stated, the 
one was concerned in personal culture, the other in social 
reform in morals and in religion One was individualistic 
and self-centered, the other was social and reformatoiy The 
explanation of the difference is found partially in the fact 
that the civilization of the Latin countries was based diiectly 
upon the classical institutions, the traditions and influences 
of which were ever present, while the civilization of the 
Teutons had been a diiect outgrowth of their Christiamza 
tion , 'partially, m the fact that the Teutonic mind possessed 
a moral and religious bent, while the Latin mind was pre 
dominantly secular in its interests j The interests of the 
fifteenth century were literary and aesthetic, and involved 
the lecovery and appreciation of the classical literatures 
Those of the sixteenth century were ethical and theological, 
and involved criticism and reconstruction rather than appre 
ciation 

This criticism and this reconstruction were directed toward 
two aspects of religion, one abstract and theological, the othet 
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practical and moral In both the ethical and the theological 
aspects of the movement a division of the Church was in 
volved, in the former nece'asarily, in the latter only tempeia 
mentally The movement began with the former, that is, with 
the effort to leform the many abuses within the Church The 
necessity for such a reform was admitted by the Church long 
before the actual break occurred, and was striven foi by 
many sections of the Catholic Church both before and after 
the open break had taken place This tendency toward 
moral refoim within the Church culminated in the Council of 
Trent (1545-1562), and in itself could piobably have caused 
no peimanent division But by that time the abstract and 
theological differlUces, due to fundamental disagreement, 
had become so prominent that harmonization was no Iq^iger 
possible 

This fundamental and necessary divergence in the concep 
tion of religion is due to the nature of the human mmd, and 
had appeared in the discussions of the later Middle Ages 
between nominahsm and realism But so long as men’s 
minds remained essentially uncritical and without the basis 
for forming positive judgments, so long the inherent incom- 
patibility of the views did not cause open rupture With the 
Renaissance this basis was furnished m the knowledge of 
ancient and patristic hterature and through the critical spirit 
thus developed Hence it was inevitable that these two 
views of religion should come in conflict The one view looks 
upon religion as a completed truth, revealed in its entirety by 
divine providence and given into the hands of an institution, 
irhose origin, constitution, and authonty are divine in the same 
sense and for the same reason that obtain m the case of the 
original revelation To the other view, religion is a truth divine 
in its origin, but completed only with the growth and through 
the development of the spint of man It is not a completed 
truth, but one whose principles are perfected by progressive 
application through the lives of men Its particular meaning, 
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in time and place, is given by the application of man’s reason 
to the original revelation Both accepting the oiiginal leve 
lation as the basis, the one finds^the truth completed in the 
authority of the Church, the other in the reason of the indi 
vidual Hence the Reformation is but the continued expan 
Sion of the function of reason originating in the Renaissance, 
and now applied to matters of religion i This statement ex 
plains the essential spirit of the movement, notwithstanding 
the fact that the reformers, including Luther, denounced 
reason and asserted their unquestioned submission to author 
ity The same tendency to observation, comparison, criticism, 
that IS the appeal to original sources and to experience which 
characterizes the humanistic Renaissana^ is the essential 
characteristic of the Protestant Reformation And from this 
giew the most important educational consequences 

The Counter-Reformation, arising out of the period of the 
Council of Trent and using as its chief means on the negative 
or repressive side the Inquisition, and on the positive oi con 
structive side education, indicated the reaction against this 
movement toward separation This education was controlled 
for the most part by the newly organized teaching congrega- 
tions, chief among which was the Society of Jesus 

INFLUENCE OF THE PERIOD ON THE CONCEPTION 
AND SPIRIT OF EDUCATION —The logical outcome of 
the views of the reformers would have led to a continuous 
development of the Renaissance emphasis upon the use of 
reason as the guide to the interpi etation of secular life and 
of nature, to the restriction of the authority of the Sciiptures 
to religious matters, and to the use of reason by the individual 
even in the interpretation of the Senptures But the tenden 
cies in all of these hnes were checked before the expiiation 
of a single generation Luther, in the early days at Witten 
berg, wrote “ What there is contraiy to reason is certainly 
much more contrary to God For how should not that be 
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against divine truth which is against reason and human 
truth ? ” And even later he said, “ It is admitted that reason 
is the chief of all things, aad among all that belongs to this 
life, the best, yea, a something divine ” But befoi e the close 
of his life he stated as his view that, “The more subtle and 
acute IS reason, the moi e poisonous a beast, with many dragon’s 
heads, is it against God, and all His works ” This latter 
position is reiterated over and over with characteiistic vehe 
mence And this change is more than individual, it is 
geneial 

The Renaissance-Reformation movement gradually divides 
into three main cuiients There is, fiist, the scientific and 
philosophical tei?Ssncy, which does not become pi eminent 
until the seventeenth century, and which we shall notice 
under the later realistic movement, next, the humanistic ten 
dency, which, hampered between the scholasticism of both 
branches of the Church and the formalism of Ciceionianism, 
finds a somewhat precarious home within the pale of the 
Roman Catholic Church, chiefly in France, and finally, 
the theological tendency of the intervening penod, which 
possesses all north Europe and dominates thought-life as well 
as education 

The Reformation leadeis recognized for themselves that the 
doctrine of the Reformation contained inherently the right of 
liberty of conscience and the duty of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures according to one’s own reason, but they found it quite 
as difficult as it had been before to recognize it for others 
Hence, instead of a development of the critical and rational 
faculties, through application to literature, religion, and secu- 
lar affairs, to institutional life and to the realities of nature, 
all this was left foi succeedmg centuries Even then t his prog- 
ress was thiough bitter conflict with the reformed churches as 
well as with the Roman Catholic This liberalism of thought 
and emphasis on reason finds little realization in the educa 
tion of the time, either as formulated into doctrine, a“ organ 
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ized into schools, or as expressing the somewhat indefinable 
spirit of education 

Formalism in its Results — Insttead of this we find educa- 
tion dominated by a formalism growing out of the domi 
nant theological groups, the Lutheran, the Calvinistic, the 
Zwinglian, and the Sociman, with their almost innumerable 
subdivisions into which the Protestant movement divided 
Lutheianism especially, following the political divisions of 
the German people, became a congeries of discordant sects, 
whose chief interests were now in the petty conflicts among 
themselves The result was a multitude of creeds, expanded 
to cover the minutest details, cairying now to their respective 
adherents all the authority of the Scriptur'Ss^ and enforced so 
far M the German states were concerned by the powers of 
government Not only was intellectual life bound within 
these narrow limits, but the education of the schools, higher 
and lower, took its purpose and received its spirit from this 
same formal and narrow interest The counler-Reformation 
intensified the same attitude upon the part of those of the 
Catholic communion For the later half of the sixteenth 
and for all of the seventeenth century, so far as the typical 
schools were concerned, there existed a new scholasticism, 
either Protestant or Roman Catholic, in which there was a 
return to Aristoteliamsm as a basis for the endless definitions 
and distinctions made necessary by these involved systems 
Though the content was somewhat different, the spirit and 
the form of this scholasfacism of the sixteenth century was 
the same as that of the thirteenth ^ 

'^Hence it was that the Reformation failed to produce dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries those intellectual 
and educational results which were logically involved in the 
basal positions of the reformers so far as these related to 
free learning, the spread of cultuie, and the development of 
science The bitter partisan and destructive religious wars 
of the entire period were partially responsible for this domi 
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nance of the state over religion, and for the formal and 
scholastic character of education These conditions also ex 
plain the low ebb of educatOnal affairs during the seventeenth 
century, and the fact that the educational efforts of the early 
reformers and the reformed states did not become realizec 
until late in the seventeenth or in the eighteenth century 
This formal theological education appeared not only in 
the content of the work of universities and higher schools 
and in the spirit of the intellectual hfe in general, it appeared 
also in the conciete work of the schools Here it was not 
the actual training in formal theology and a devotion to theo- 
logical disputation, though there was enough of that, so much 
as it was the traiiuBg in the old dialectic power, the power of 
discrimination m form, of making fine distinctions ir^ the 
meaning of words and the accurate use of abstract terms 
There was little or no interest in content Thus theie re- 
sulted the same emphasis on the memory and abstract logical 
activities of the mind, without any reference to the inherent 
validity of the material upon which it worked ^ 

Humanistic Content — On the content side the Reformation 
educators accepted the humanistic curriculum, though they 
used It for a different purpose than did the earlier humanistic 
educators This acceptance resulted from the vital connec- 
tion between the two movements, previously noted, and from 
the fact that the mastery of the classical languages was 
essential for the purpose of providing for a direct study of the 
Scriptures and of the Fathers in the originals Consequently, 
this study became the immediate purpose of the Protestant 
education and found a prominent place in the Protestant 
schools Through the use of the catechisms, creeds and 
church services, which charactenzed all schools of the times, 
whether in Protestant or Roman Catholic countries, through 
the use of the Scriptures as texts, and through the direction 
of the entire work of the school to the exposition of Christian 
For concrete details of this formalism, see pp 384, 391, 393-4, 
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literature and Christian doctiine and to the development of 
exegetical and polemical ability, the curriculum leceived a 
profound religious bias , 

Institutional Effects — One other great educational influ- 
ence of the Reformation, calhng for more extended notice 
later, deserves mention here, namely, the establishment of 
systems of schools based upon the idea of universal educa- 
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tion Such systems of state pubhc schools are wholly due 
in their origin to the Reformation Their development and 
completion awaited the growth of the political idea that the 
welfare of the state depends upon the education of the 
individual citizen The basis for all these modern systems 
of schools IS found in the Reformation doctrines that the 
eternal welfare of every individual depends upon the appli- 
cation of his own reason to the revelation contained m the 
Scriptures Consequently, both the abihty to read the Scrip 
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tures in some form, the desirability of reading them in the 
original, and the necessity for the training of the rational 
powers, presented new ta^s for the school, and demanded 
the universal and even compulsoiy education of children of 
all classes and of both sexes It is not maintained that the 
Reformation gave the Bible to the people in the vernacular, 
mr there were at least twenty German editions before that 
of Luthei , noi that it gave the elementary school to the 
people, for it is probable that the actual opportumty for 
education open to children of all classes was greater for the 
century befoi e the Reformation than it was for the century 
aftciwaid But the modem practice is undoubtedly an out- 
growth of the pn^iples involved in the Reformation 

General Effects —The religious conception of education 
which prevailed during the sixteenth and seventeenthf cen 
tunes, and, in fact, was dominant well into the nineteenth, 
was marked by certain general characteristics in both Protes 
tant and Roman Catholic countries 

“'The chief function of education was to develop the reli- 
gious beliefs and practices, and the ecclesiastical affiliations 
and interests of the child, for upon these depended his 
eternal welfare Religious material, and the linguistic train- 
ing necessary for the use of such material, constituted the 
bulk of the subject-matter Such methods were used as would 
cultivate a respect foi authority and tradition, and would 
produce a dialectic ability m exposition and argumentation 
On the institutional side of education, the schools were either 
controlled completely by the Church or, m many Protestant 
countries, by both State and Church, for even where the 
State exercised formal control, both the teaching and the 
direct supervision were chiefly in the hands of ecclesiastics 

SOME REFORMATION EDUCATORS — As we have seen 
that It IS impossible to distinguish between the Renaissance 
movement and the Reformation movement in all of north 
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Europe, so it is quite difficult also to differentiate the human 
istic educators fiom the religious educators of the sixteenth 
century From the fact that the,new learning was given a 
reformatory bent, the noith European humanists were collec- 
tively responsible for the Reformation movement While 
many of them, such as Erasmus, Wimpfelmg, Moie and Rabe- 
lais, among the more prominent, lefused to break with the 
Church, and rejected the violent methods of the leformers, 
they could not dissociate themselves fiom this responsibil- 
ity (^This truth was put in a homely way by Luther, when 
he said that he but hatched the egg laid by Eiasmus ^ To 
which Erasmus replied that the egg was but a hen’s egg, 
while Luther had hatched a game cock S«ron the one hand, 
many of those prominent as humanistic educators, such as 
Sturffi, are quite as good representatives of religious as of 
humanistic education , and, on the other hand, many of those 
usually considered as Reformation educators, such as Melanch 
thon, are quite as thoroughly humanistic as any mentioned 
in the previous chapter This lack of definiteness in the 
delimitation exists in other groups as well Foi example, 
Comenius, later taken as the chief representative of the sense 
realists, is quite as truly a leader m the educational move- 
ment of the Reformation as either Luther or Melanchthon 
In other words, the religious aspect of the work of these 
educators is revealed in the purpose and organization of edu 
cation, while the humanistic or realistic aspect appears in the 
content or subject-matter Though but a few of them are 
here mentioned in detail, the Reformation and the counter- 
Reformation movements produced many great educators and 
leaders of educational thought In fact, it was a conse- 
quence of the character of the later Renaissance movement 
that all the religious leaders seized upon education as the 
chief instrument for bringing about the refoims which they 
desired On the Piotestant side, the great leaders are natu 
rallv Luther and Melanchthon 
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John Calvin (1509-1564) was occupied during the greater 
part of his life in religious and theological controversies 
Only duiing his later years did he give especial attention to 
education He then organized a college at Geneva, which was 
little more than a typical humanistic Latin school Later, 
these schools became quite nuineious thioughout France 
among the Protestant communities With the expulsion of the 
Huguenots, man) schools of a similar type, under the pation 
age or influence of the Fiench refugees, were established in 
Geimany, as a type scarcely to be distinguished from the 
previously mentioned (p 389) Zwingli (1484- 
1532), the great Swiss reformer, fostered the humanistic learn- 
ing, encouraged“~the formation of elementary schools, and 
wrote a treatise on “ The manner of instt acting and bunging 
up boys m a Christian way” (i 524) John Knox ( i S05-1 572), 
the leader of the Scotch Reformation, was the chief agent in 
the establishment of the paiish school system of Ccotland 

Martin Luther (1483-1546), the gieat protagonist of the 
Reformation, assumed the leadership of the educational move- 
ment that had already begun in Germany, even before the 
germs of the Renaissance ideas took root This movement 
worked toward the deliverance of education, through the 
power of the State, from the trammels which by a gradual 
process through centuries had been forged for it by the 
Church , toward a wider dissemination of the opportunities 
for education , and toward a ti uer conception of the function of 
education in life, both religious and secular All of these ten- 
dencies harmonized with Luther’s beliefs, and the success of 
the Reformation necessitated at least a partial realization of 
them , yet all three had existed before the time of Luther 
Beginning with the last mentioned, — that toward a broader 
view of the nature and function of education, — let us con- 
sider Luther’s influence in connection with each of these 
tendencies 

Luther’s condemnation of the education given by monastic 
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and ecclesiastical schools was very harsh While the burghel 
schools were now frequent in the larger cities, most of these, 
especially those of an elementally character, were wholly 
dominated by the teachers and the spiiit of the Church 
schools The smaller towns and villages were quite unpro- 
vided with any other kind Against their narrow outlook, 
ascetic spirit, and harsh discipline, he writes thus — 

“ Solomon was a right royal schoolmaster He does not for- 
bid children from minghng with the world, or from enjoying 
themselves, as the monks do their scholars , for they will thus 
become clods and blockheads, as Anselm likewise perceived 
Said this one ‘ a young man, thus hedged about, and cut off 
from society, is like a young tree, whose n^ure it is to grow 
and beai fruit, planted in a small and nairow pot ’ For the 
monks have impiisoned the youth whom they have had in 
charge, as men put buds m dark cages, so that they could 
neither see nor converse with any one But it is dangerous 
for youth to be thus alone, thus debarred from social inter- 
course Wherefore, we ought to peimit young people to see, 
and heal, and know what is taking place around them m the 
world, yet so that you hold them under discipline, and teach 
them self-respect Your monkish strictness is never produc 
tive of any good fruit It is an excellent thing for a young 
man to be frequently in the society of others , yet he must 
be honorably trained to adhere to the principles of integrity, 
and to virtue, and to shun the contamination of vice This 
monkish tyranny is, moreover, an absolute injury to the 
young , for they stand m quite as much need of pleasuie 
and recreation as of eating and dunking , their health, too, 
will be firmer and the more vigorous by this means ” 

This passage gives, not only his condemnation of the old, 
but his conception of the new The purpose and scope of 
education are no longer to be dominated solely by religion 
and the Church 

“Were there neither soul, heaven, nor hell, it would be still 
necessary to have schools for the sake of affairs here below, 
as the history of the Greeks and the Romans plainly teaches 
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The world has need of educated men and women, to the end 
that the men may govern the country propeily, and that the 
women may properly bring up their children, care for their 
domestics, and duect the affairs of then households ” 

Almost every variation of this conception of education as a 
training essential to the ordinary duties of life in the home, 
the occupation, the State and the Church receives emphasis in 
his writings or his sermons to the German people Conse- 
quently, the family is looked upon as an educational institu- 
tion not even secondary to the school Education becomes 
something broader than the school But the school itself is 
broader than that which then existed, and, it may be remaiked, 
much broader thalt those established by his followers of the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries It is tiue that 
Latin and Gieek constitute the bulk of the cuiriculum To 
those languages he adds Hebrew, and also attempts to bung 
this linguistic education within the reach of all But his cur- 
riculum is much more than linguistic He adds the logic and 
mathematics demanded by the times, but lays a new em- 
phasis on history, on science, as then conceived, and upon 
music This latter provision indicates one of Luther’s most 
important influences upon the German people, for music thus 
becomes a component part of the education of all Gymnas- 
tics and phyfucal education are given a place new to German 
thought 

The fund? mental relation of the Reformation to universal 
education has been noticed previously Luther quickly seized 
this important point and insisted upon it throughout his 
teadimgs Schooling was to be brought to all the people, 
noble and common, rich and poor , it was to include both boys 
and girls — a remarkable advance , finally, the State was to 
use compulsion if necessary In this connection the supple- 
mentary function of the school in education again comes to 
the fore Luther advocated a school day of two hours, so 
arranged that it would allow the older children and youth to 
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carry on the ordinary economic duties of life uninterruptedly 
“ I by no means approve of those schools where a child was 
accustomed to pass twenty or thirty yeais in studying Donatus 
or Alexander, without learning anything Another world has 
dawned, in which things go diffeiently My opinion is that 
we must send the boys to school one or two hours a day, and 
have them learn a trade at home for the rest of the time It 
IS desirable that these two occupations march side by side ” 
It was further his opinion that the authorities were “ bound 
to force their subjects to send their children to school,” just 
as every subject was compelled to render military service and 
for much the same reason , namely, for the^defense and the 
prosperity of the State 

Copsequently, education should be state supported and 
state controlled 

“ In view of all this, it becomes councilmen and magistrates 
to watch over youth with unremitting care and diligence For 
since their city, m all its interests, life, honor, and possessions, 
is committed to their faithful keeping, they do not deal ]ustl}i 
with then trust, before God and the world, unless they strive 
to their utmost, night and day, to promote the city’s increase 
and prosperity, Now, a city’s increase consists not alone in 
heaping up great treasure, in building solid walls or stately 
houses, or in multiplymg artillery, and munitions of war, 
nay, where there is a great store of this, and yet fools with it. 
It IS all the woise and all the greater loss for the city But 
this IS the best and the nchest increase, prosperity and 
strength of the city, that it shall contain a gieat number of 
polished, learned, intelligent, honorable, and well bred citi 
zens , who, when they have become all this, may then get 
wealth and put it to a good use ” 

Therefore as a city is at a great expense each year for the 
construction of roads, the fortifying of ramparts, and the 
equipment of soldiers, why should it not support one or two 
schoolmasters ? The outcome of Luther's influence in this 
respect was the building up of the system of schools of the 
Protestant states. 
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Luther’s view of the importance of education is indicated, 
even summarized, by his appieciation of the woik of the 
teachers " 

“ Where were your supply of preachers, jurists, and physi 
Clans, if the arts of grammar and rhetoric had no existence ? 
These are the fountain out of which they all flow I tell you, 
in a word, that a diligent, devoted school teacher, preceptor, 
or any person, no matter what is his title, who faithfully 
trains and teaches boys, can never receive an adequate 
reward, and no money is sufficient to pay the debt you owe 
him , so, too, said the pagan, Aristotle Yet we treat them 
with contempt, as if they weie of no account whatever, and, 
all the time, we profess to be Christians For ray part, if I 
were compelled leave off preaching and to enter some 
other vocation, I know not an office that would please me 
better than that of schoolmaster, oi teacher of boys Foi I 
am convinced that, next to pleaching, this is the most useful 
and greatly the best labor in all the world, and, in fact, I am 
sometimes in doubt which of the positions is the moie honor- 
able For you cannot teach an old dog new tricks, and it is 
hard to reform old sinners, but this is what by preaching we 
undertake to do, and our labor is often spent in vain , but it 
IS easy to bend and to tram young trees, though haply in the 
process some may be broken My friend, nowhere on earth 
can you find a higher virtue than is displayed by the stranger, 
who takes your children and gives them a faithful training, 
— a labor which parents very seldom perform, even for their 
own offspring ” 

Thus Luther contributed materially to the formulation of a 
new and broader conception of education and gave powerful 
impetus to practical changes already mitiated The concrete 
work of carrying these into effect was left to his followers, 
chief among whom was Melanchthon 

Philip Melanchthon (1479-1560) has been given the title 
of Preceptor of Germany, for he was to Germany in educa 
tional reform what Luther was in religious reform The 
educational suggestions which Luther urged upon the Ger 
man people through his many appeals were formulated and 
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earned out by Melanchthon The title was not given with 
out good leason, for at his death there was scarcely a city 
in all Germany but had modified its schools accoiding to 
Melanchthon’s direct advice or after his general suggestions, 
and scarcely a school of any importance but numbei ed some 
pupil of his among its teachers Wittenberg was the centei 
from which radiated these influences, united as they were 
with those of Luther, for in the university there Melanchthon 
labored for the last forty-two years of his life And it was 
in university circles that his educational ref 01 ms were first 
cairied out Through his influence the university was soon 
remodeled along humanistic and Protestant lines Other 
universities of north Germany soon imitated these changes, 
and Wittenberg was the model of the many new universities 
of Germany, mentioned later (p 417) To Wittenberg flocked 
students by the thousand, diawn by Melancbthon’s gieat 
reputation, and from Wittenberg, m turn, weie sent out 
teachers carrying Melanchthon’s idea into all Germany If a 
prince needed a professor for his university or a city a rector 
for its schools, Melanchthon was consulted and most natu 
rally one from his pupils chosen The most distinguished 
teachers of this period, such as Neander and Trotzendorf, were 
his pupils, or like Sturm dependent upon him for counsel 
Not only through his pupils did he exercise leadership, but 
through his correspondence and visitation as well His cor- 
respondence with fifty six German cities regarding their 
schools IS still in existence^ 

Melanchthon often inaugurated these new schools in per- 
son But his contact with the individual pupil was mainly 
through his many text-books When sixteen years of age, 
he wrote the Greek grammar which later became almost 
universally the text for the German schools His Latin 
grammar, written later, achieved a similar reputation His 
texts on dialectic, rhetoric, ethics, physics, history, etc , were 
1 Hartfelder, Melamlcthoma Padagogtea 
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similarly useful in the lower schools, as his theology, the first 
of Protestant production, became the great text for Protestant 
universities and higher scUools 

Through his formulation of the Visttation Articles of 
Saxony in 1528, drawn up at the request of the elector, he 
became the founder of the modern public school system 
The scope of these higher schools was quite lestricted, as will 
be seen from his summaiy Among other things, he says — 

" There are now many abuses in the schools In order 
that the young may be properly taught, we have prepared 
this form first, the teachers should see to it that the chil- 
dren learn only j^atin, not German, or Greek, or Hebrew, as 
some have hitherto done, burdening the children with a mul- 
tiplicity of studies that were not only unfruitful, but even 
hurtful It IS also plain that such teachers do not cofisider 
the good of the children, but take up so many studies for the 
sake of reputation Secondly, the teacher should not bui den 
the children with too many books, and should, in every way, 
avoid multiplicity m his instruction Thirdly, it is necessary 
that the children be divided into classes ” 

But these schools slightly expanded became the gymnasien, 
the central schools of the whole German system 

Melanchthon’s pedagogical writings, consisting as they do 
chiefly of inaugural addresses or lectures to students on the 
value of the study of literature and philosophy, are of impor- 
tance only as indicating the content and spirit of the human- 
istic education 

TYPES OF RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS ■— The Reformation in 
its beginning was simply the Renaissance movement especially 
directed as it was toward the study of Biblical and patristic 
hterature and consequently rather toward Greek and Hebrew 
than merely to Ciceronian Latin Hence it was in north 
Europe that the humanistic centers became Reformation 
centers and the lower humanistic schools the basis of systems 
of religious schools, both of Protestant and Roman Cathohc 
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sympathies The lemark previously made concerning the 
Jesuit schools is applicable for the most part to all of these 
schools, that in subject-matter aJJ such schools are stiictly, 
even narrowly, humanistic , while the purpose and spirit is 
almost wholly leligious The control of Piotestant schools 
becomes vested nominally in the state, though the control 
remains practically leligious, while the Roman Catholic 
schools are organized by the teaching oiders or congregations 
The Universities — The history of the universities of the 
German states during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
IS determined by the progress of the Piotestant religion and is 
almost identical with the development of Protestant theology 
Wittenberg, founded m 1502 as the fiist Tmiversity of the 
new learning, became through the residence of Luther 
and Melanchthon the very center of Protestantism The uni- 
veisities giadually threw off their allegiance to the pope and 
transferred it to the temporal punces Since now then sup 
port was derived from the favoi of these governments instead 
of from ecclesiastical souices, the control exerted by the 
princes became determinative, and many of them followed 
the occasional change in denominational adherence of the 
reigning families To a consideiable extent their support 
came from the dissolution of old monastic and ecclesiastical 
foundations Marbui g, founded in 1527, was the fii st of these 
Protestant universities, while Komgsbeig, Jena, Helmstadt, 
Dorpat, and a number of otheis weie added within a century 
Within this same period seven Roman Catholic universities 
weie founded within the limits of the Geiman states Seveial 
during the same period giew out of gyranasien, as the one at 
Stiasburg (1621) fiom Stuim’s school, and the one at Altdoif 
(1578) from a famous institution at Nuremberg Both of 
these were Protestant While the work in many of these 
was of a high character, and the influence gieat, — Altdorf, 
for example, though very poor, is said to have contributed 
more to nhilosophical study than all of the universities of the 
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British empire, — yet, in general, by the seventeenth centurj 
the activities of these institutions degenerated into the lifeless 
formalism previously mentioned A German historian remarks 
that the dominant theological interest “ called into existence 
a dialectic scholasticism, which was m no way inferior to that 
of the most flourishing period of the Middle Ages, either in the 
greatness or minuteness of the caieful and acute development 
of Its scientific form, oi in the full and accurate exhibition of 
Its religious contents ” 

In England the connection between the Rcfoimation and 
the universities followed a similar course At Cambridge, 
where the Reformation centered, the movement began early in 
the period, under the leadership of Tyndale (c 1484-1 536) and 
Latimer (1485-1555) The dissolution of the monasteries 
and friaries which formed so important a part of Oxford and 
Cambridge occasioned considerable diminution in power and 
effectiveness, which was gradually offset by the founding 
of new colleges from the spoils of these dissolutions and by 
the founding of regius professorships In various other 
ways the monarch and the national Church came to their 
support, but in time the degeneiacy in the character of the 
work and the life was even more marked than m the German 
universities 

Protestant Control of the Humanistic Secondary Schools — 
The movement toward the secularization of the Latin schools 
begun in the fifteenth century was completed by the Refoima- 
tion movement in the sixteenth This secularization consisted, 
not in purpose and in character of study, but in change in 
control And even as regards control, while exerted by the 
state or by the princes, the dominant motive in all of their 
actions concerning schools was the religious one The rectors 
of these schools as well as many of their teachers were Protes 
tant leaders or ministers, while the dominant influence in the 
boards of control and visitation was always exercised by the 
representative of the Church The new schools founded were 
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shaped by Melanchthon's “School Plan," which was thoroughly 
humanistic in the sense that Erasmus and Luther would 
approve , the purpose was chiefly civil and religious, rather 
than humanitarian in the broader sense In content, little dif 
ference, if any, from the old schools can be discovered Donii 
nantly Latin, a little Greek and less mathematics were added 
Since now these schools were based on a system of vernacular 
schools, no attention was here paid to the vernacular 

A moie striking change was the organization of these 
schools into systems, through the cooperation of the state with 
the municipalities The first distinctly Piotestant gymnasium 
was that of Magdeburg, founded from the union of the old 
parochial schools in 1524 The following year Melanchthon 
diei^ up his plan of a gymnasium for the school of Eisleben, 
the birthplace of Luther In 1528 the electorate of Saxony 
established the first geneial system of such schools It pro 
vided for the founding of Latin schools on Melanchthon’s 
plan in all the towns and villages of Saxony The Duchy of 
Wurtemberg followed in 1559 and the other German states 
later 

In England these secondary schools have not to this day 
been organized into a system However, they soon passed 
under the conti ol of the national Church Even before the 
Refoimation, Dean Colet, in founding St Paul’s, specified that 
the control should be in the hands of married laymen, the 
company of mercers His reply to Erasmus as to the reason 
for this was that “there was no absolute certainty in human 
affairs , but, for his part, he found less corruption in such a 
body of citizens than in any other order or degree of man- 
kind ” The organization of these schools by Henry VIII and 
Edward VI was for the purpose of destroying the monastic 
and ecclesiastical control Each was placed on a separate 
foundation, but most of them were so organized that the 
masters and fellows, the teaching and the controlling bodies, 
must be from the clergy of the Established Church Thus 
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they have remained until the reforms of the nineteenth 
century 

The Teaching Congregafions — No more conclusive evi 
dence can be cited of the effectiveness of the Protestant 
schools as a means of reforming social and ecclesiastical evils 
and of establishing the reformed chinches, than the adoption 
of the same means by the Roman Catholic Church In the 
sense that othei purposes weie more important and the edu 
national efforts incidental, and also in the sense that the 
education provided was a preparation for entrance into the 
orders, the educational efforts of the old monastic orders 
were wholly subordinate More important still, the old 
orders were hostile in their nature and spirit to the new ideas 
and methods The teaching orders adopted these im- 
proved upon by the Reformation schools, and exalted educa 
tional effort as their chiet purpose Until the early part of 
the nineteenth century these orders controlled secondary and 
higher education, and for the most part elementary education 
in the Roman Catholic countries of south Europe and of 
France, and were quite extensively represented in the Protes- 
tant countries of north Europe The strongest and most 
important of these orders was that of the Jesuits 

The Schools of the Jesuit Oidei — The Society of Jesus, 
organized in 1S40, became the chief instiument of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation movement Founded for the purpose of 
strengthening the authority of the papacy and extending the 
dominion of the Roman Catholic Church, it was directed both 
toward the conversion of the heathen and toward the com- 
bating of the Protestant heresies It is in this latter phase 
of Its activities that the order achieved its chief historical 
importance The means adopted by the order for the accom- 
plishment of its purposes were pi caching, confession, and 
teaching While the practical influence of the older and the 
peculiar part played by it in the history of the two centuries 
following the organization, were due quite as much to the two 
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former instrumentalities, we are here concerned with its edu 
cational activities alone Hence all such questions as the 
character of its influences, the moMves inspiring it, the permis 
sibility of its methods, the interference of the order in politi 
cal affairs, the justification of the suppression of the order, 
aie aside fiom our interests, except in so far as the general 
purpose and character of the order determined its conception 
of education Fuither, it is possible to consider the organiza 
tion, content, method, and administration of its system of 
education without an intimate investigation of its spirit and 
purpose, which is something not to be gamed from the study 
of plan and records 01 from the leading of books It is pos- 
sible to form a favorable judgment of the one without being 
in accord with the other Certain it is that the schools which 
were the most successful educational institutions of two 
hundred yeais and educated very many of the learned men 
and leaders of Europe for that period, were not without great 
educational merit 

The Constitution of the Order, formulated in outline 
in 1540, was not perfected until 1558, after the death of its 
founder Loyola The constiUition consists of ten parts, the 
fourth one of which is the Ratio Studiorim, or System of 
Studies This, however, was not perfected until much later, 
after repeated conferences by committees of the order As 
It took its final shape in 1599, remaining unchanged until 
1832, it embodied the experience of the order through more 
than half a century of teaching and experiment as well as a 
full consideration of the experience of others For these men 
who formulated the Ratio were close students of the subject 
of education, at least on the practical side, and the order 
possessed the advantage of being able to give that continuous 
attention to the subject and that close observation and experi 
mentation covering a wide scope of territory and a multitude 
of teachers and pupils, such as was possessed by no other 
single educator or group of educators Since a fundamental 
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principle of the order was implicit obedience to authority and 
the Ratio when once formulated was an expression of that 
authority, we find here a scheme of education that was typical 
in a sense that no other schools were typical Their function 
was to educate, not for their order alone, but to educate youth 
in general, and to provide them not only with religious educa- 
tion, but with the most advanced secular education of the times 
So successfully did they do this that they drew students very 
largely from the Protestant communions as well 

The order had little interest in elementary education, and 
hence in the education of the masses , it was devoted to the 
education of leadeis, and consequently was interested in 
higher education*" 'Two classes of schools were established, 
colleges inf ei tor and colleges superior , the former coirespond- 
ing to the gymnasien and the latter to the universities and 
theological seminaries It was the policy of the ordei to 
establish schools only when sufficient contribution had been 
made to insure the support and the success of the instruc- 
tion Since the membeis had devoted their lives to the ad- 
vancement of the interest of their order and consequently 
to educational endeavor, the expense connected with the oper- 
ation of these schools was comparatively small Usually no 
tuition was charged, and in this respect they possessed an 
immense advantage over the corresponding Protestant and 
municipal schools While in some few cases schools for the 
nobihty were established, for the most part the schools of the 
order were conducted wholly upon the principle of merit and 
ability 

Extent of Influence — By the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century the number of their colleges had increased 
to 373, by the opening of the eighteenth century to 612 
colleges, 157 normal schools, 24 universities, and 200 missions 
And at the time of the suppression of the older, after the 
middle of that century, the colleges of both grades numbered 
728 The attendance upon many of the larger of these col 
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leges was over 2000 , the total attendance in the departmeni 
of Pans was over 13,000 , and m the various national colleges 
at Rome more than 2000 At th>e time of the suppression, 
the order numbered about 22,000 members, the majority of 
whom were devoted to the work of education 

Organization — One other cause of the great success 
of these schools is found in their completeness of organiza 
tion and continuity of administration What Sturm did in 
this respect for one school with such remarkable results, the 
Jesuits did for an entire system of schools with correspond- 
ingly wider results At the head of the order stands the 
geneial, who is elected for life and, though he must associate 
with him prominent officers in advisory capacity, yet he has 
unlijjiited power This insures a stability and a unity of action 
that has made of the order a power respected and feared, and 
on the educational side has produced a perfection of system 
unknown elsewhere in educational administration The order 
IS divided into administrative provinces, each presided over 
by a provincial responsible directly to the general On the 
educational side are the rectors of the various colleges under 
the provincial, but appointed by the general In turn, under 
the rectors, are the prefects of studies, the educational super- 
visors, who are appomted by the provincials The teachers 
are directly supervised by both rector and prefect, and the 
latter must make frequent visits to each class This constant 
supervision and the constant check exercised on one officer 
by another, as well as the preparatory training of all their 
teacheis, prevents any departuie from the established 
methods of government and instruction through any indi- 
viduality of teachers and secures an adherence to the general 
system, once established, that makes for a definiteness of 
procedure and a certainty of results that is without parallel 
in schools of that or subsequent times 

This close supervision, amountmg almost to repression on 
the one hand and espionage on the other, was also character 
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istic of the government of the pupils in the schools Divided 
up into groups under monitors and into pairs, so that each 
acted as a check upon the tither, not only was order secured, 
but an obedience to and respect for absolute authority that 
resulted almost m an elimination of individuality Notwith- 
standing these characteristics in the way of limitations, there 
were corresponding meiits in the matter of educational gov- 
ernment Discipline was secured through this ever present 
evidence of authoiity and by dependence upon lehgious 
motive, so that the great abuse of coipoial punishment, so 
characteristic of the time, was almost ehminated Though 
sometimes lesorted to for purposes of government, it never 
was used, as was ordinarily the case, as an educational incen- 
tive In place of lesorting to physical force, the Jesuit teach- 
ers elaborated in their characteiistically thorough and practical 
way a system of rewards that made use of the motive of 
emulation to an extent never before employed 
Preparation of Teachers — ■ Yet another cause of the 
educational success of the order was due to the thoroughness 
of teaching in their schools, resulting fiom the careful piepa- 
ration of picked teachers The order itself is divided into 
four classes, the professed, coadjutors, scholastics, and nov- 
ices The novices are those who have been accepted for the 
order aftei a partial completion of the course of the college 
mfeitor They must then complete this course and spend 
two years in religious prepaiation for the order The scho- 
lastics complete the college superior and the theological 
couise and spend some six yeais, usually before the theologi- 
cal course, m teaching the inferior course Then the scho- 
lastic IS admitted usually into the rank of coadjutor, where 
most of the order remain Many of the coadjutoies spirit- 
uales become the permanent teachers of the order Such 
teachers must also receive the normal training of the order 
Hence their teaching force is made up for the most part of 
those who have passed through the rigid course of the lower 
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and usually of the superior college, while the peimanent 
teachers who direct the work of the student teachers are 
trained thiough a long university smd normal career Those 
best adapted to teaching are selected for this permanent 
service 

As the members to begm with are picked men, chosen 
usually on account of intellectual superiority, the order ob 
tamed a selected body of teachers far superior to those of the 
secular schools, or, in fact, any schools of the times This 
superiority was maintained so long as there was no great 
change in the spirit and subject-matter of education But 
when, with the eighteenth century, there came to be a de- 
cided movement away from the dominant theological spirit 
and tte foimal humanistic content of education, the Jesuit 
schools tended to lose much of their prestige and supenority, 
a tendency which culminated with the temporary suppression 
of the order This suppression, however, was not due in any 
respect to the character of the work of the schools, unless it 
was that their success m the education that still controlled 
had produced strong opposition and distrust 

The Subject-matter of the Jesuit schools has already 
been referred to as of the characteristic humanistic order 
In this respect they did not differ from the other schools of 
the time, either as to the scope of the material or the purpose 
to be achieved by its use The same devotion to the study 
of form, beginning with grammar and terminating with dia- 
lectic, the same effort to give the use of the Ciceronian Latin 
as a luing tongue, were to be found Only the Jesuit 
schools were superior to the other types of schools in that 
they were one and all kept up to the high standard of the 
Ratio, while the greatest variation prevailed among the schools 
under secular control in regard to methods, to the scope and 
the selection of the subject-matter More attention was 
given to mathematics and to the rudimentary sciences, so far 
as they could be gained through the classical texts, oidinaiilj 
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under the name of philosophy, than was usually the case with 
other schools This was true, at least, so long as there was 
no departure from the ruhng abstract theological education, 
such as is to be narrated in the following chapter 

In theshidta supetiora, or the higher colleges and universi- 
ties, the full range of the university studies, including the 
sciences, philosophy, and the professional subjects of law and 
medicine, were to be found The studta infenora, or lower 
schools, were organized into six classes, — four devoted to 
the study of grammar, the fifth to “ humanities,” the sixth to 
rhetoric In the fifth class the chief emphasis was on the 
content, and the histones were chiefly used The Ratio stiidi- 
onm took the attitude common to all the educators of these 
centuries, — that the classical languages and literature^ were 
the adequate means to universal culture and effective seivice 
in society And for the period when the Ratio was organ- 
ized the assumption was correct 

Method of Jesuit Insteuction — The most distinctive 
featuie of the Jesuit schools was found in their method 
While the Jesuit teachers wrote many text-books and texts 
even yet used to a considerable extent, the characteristic 
method for all classes was the oral one Herein lay one 
other explanation of their success, for it put the teacher and 
taught in such close personal contact that it gave to their 
schools a molding power beyond most others Next to this 
personal interest and oral method was the principle of 
thoroughness underlying all their woik Each day’s work 
for the lowei classes was practically one recitation And 
it was their rule announced even in the Ratio, that but three 
or four lines be given for the day’s work for these lower 
classes Then frequent reviews were given Each day 
began with a review of the previous one , each week closed 
with a review , each year with a review of the year’s work , 
and finally the student destined for the order reviewed the 
entire course by teachmg it p 
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Each class was divided into gioups presided over by decu 
rions, to whom the boys recited under the general super 
vision of the master Another division was into groups of 
two, the rivals^ by which means each boy was to become a 
corrective and an incentive to his companion, and was to 
keep watch over his studies as well as over his conduct A 
larger division of the classes was into gioups for discussion 
concerning points of the lesson, giammatical, rhetorical, his- 
torical, etc These discussions were called concertaUons 
The brighter boys weie organized mto academies, where the 
concertation became fully developed dialectic discussions 
Themes, essays, translations, discussions of classical subjects, 
all entered heie Membership in these was wholly voluntary 
and r^as one of the forms of rewaid for merit 

The formal conduct of the recitation by the teacher was 
termed the pi election, a modified lecture form In the pre- 
lection, the first step was to give the general meaning of the 
entire passage, secondly, the meaning and const! uction of 
each clause was thoroughly explained , thirdly, under the term 
erudition such information, histoiical, geographical, archae- 
ological, as related to the passage was presented , fourthly, the 
explanation of rhetorical and poetical forms with the rules 
were considered , fifthly, a comparative study of the Latimty 
was made , and, finally, moral lessons were drawn Under 
the third was introduced almost all of the subordinate histori 
cal, geographical, and scientific study that found place in the 
lower schools 

Their entire work was based upon the principle that it is 
much better to give a small amount in a thorough mannei 
than to give a rather indefinite impression or partial mastery 
of a quantity Hence no single word was left without thorough 
explanation, and while their education was not bioad, from 
the modern point of view at least, it was very thoiough and 
very effective The fact that each master in his method had 
back of him the universal custom as well as the training of the 
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order gave dignity as well as prestige and authority to the 
work of the school , for it gave confidence to the mastei and 
strengthened the receptive? attitude and the enthusiasm of the 
student 

Defects and Decline — After this review of the excep- 
tional excellence of the organization and method of these 
schools, and of the usual humanistic cuniculum, some expla- 
nation must be given of the extreme hostihty aroused by these 
schools among the Protestants, of the opposition of the 
Roman Catholic Church that occasioned the temporaiy sup- 
pression of the order, and finally of the fact that their impor- 
tance lies almqst wholly in the past and that they do not 
have the success or the prominence now that they once had 
To a large extent this hostility was due, as was also thp sup- 
pression of the order, to the political activities of the order 
and consequently to the opposition of various governments 
The chief explanation is not far to seek it is found in *he 
application of the fundamental principle of the order, that 
all is to be done for the gi eater glory of God (A M D G 
as It passed into the usual foimula of the older, that is^ ad 
majorem Det glonam), as that was seemed through advanc- 
ing the interests of the Church In its application this means 
the complete subjection of the individual member to the ordei, 
and of the order and of all whom it educated or could influ- 
ence to the Church Once more in principle as well as in 
practice the individual is to disappear completely before the 
institution Irrespective of the attitude which one now 
takes toward such a principle, the thing to be noticed and 
the thing frankly avowed by the order in its woik, as it was 
expressed m the vows of the members, is that their educa- 
tional scheme was directed toward this end, — the complete 
subjection of the individual The end which every member 
of the order was bound to hold constantly in view in all his 
work was the triumph of the Church over every hostile force 
through the unquestioned obedience of every member and of 
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every individual to that authority however expiessed Herein 
was a complete negation of the principle developed by the 
Renaissance As Macaulay ohservts, “the Jesuits seemed to 
have found the point up to which intellectual development 
could be earned without reaching intellectual independence ” 
It does not change the character of the spirit and purpose of 
such a school of education that on the content side it was 
thoroughly humanistic That material was so used and such 
methods were employed that the results desired were certain 
We have pieviously seen that the lesults weie not far' 
diffeient with the Protestant education of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries The absti act theological education of 
the times, whether Protestant 01 Jesuit, was an exaltation of 
authority and a subordination of the individual This, with 
the Protestant denominations, was m opposition to the very 
principle that had given birth to the Refoimation movement, 
and hence by the eighteenth century a reaction toward the true 
individualistic piinciple — in pait a reaction far beyond the 
original Renaissance form — occurred while with the Jesuit 
education, both practice and principle were in opposition to 
the new ideals of the Renaissance period that were later to 
enter into the ciitical, the philosophical, and finally the scien- 
tific advance Their very method, perfect as it was in its way, 
inhibited all initiative, and prevented the development of all 
spontaneity and of all freedom of opinion Hence the op- 
position and the subsequent decline, despite the fact that 
during the first centuiy or so of their existence, m both 
subject matter and method, they weie ahead of all rivals 
The fact that the Roman Catholic Church, and especially 
the Jesuit order, seized upon the method adopted by the 
Protestant bodies for the furthering of their beliefs, — that is 
education through schools, — resulted in the advancement of 
the importance and the influence of schools far beyond what 
they had ever possessed before P lf3l 

The Oratory of Jesus was a teaching order founded originally 
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m Italy in 1558 but independently m Fiance in 1611 The 
importance of the order as a teaching organization is for the 
most part confined to the Irttei country, where, after the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, they came into general control of secondary 
education Later they themselves wete suppressed, to be 
refounded in 1852, to meet a similar fate later The schools 
were largely devoted to the training of the parochial priesthood 
In spirit and educational work, the Oratorians were much less 
harsh and rigid, and devoted more time to the vernaculai and 
scientific studies as well as to history and philosophy than did 
the Jesuits So much more liberal were they in their views 
and in their cultivation of individualism, that they fell undei 
the suspicion of the Jansenism of the Port Royalists Hence 
in many respects their educational influence and work occupied 
a middle giound between that of the Jesuits and that of the 
Jansenists 

The Port Royal Schools — The schools of this order attained 
theiT importance not from their numbei or from the length ‘ 
of time that they existed, for they were few and had a career 
of but a scant twenty-four years (1637-1661), but fiom their 
influence and from the fact that they represented both in their 
conception of education and in their method a reaction against 
the dominant Jesuit education Their influence was wholly 
confined to France, and was exerted chiefly through the writ- 
ings of the members of the order and through their insistence 
upon some principles that were far in advance of the practice 
of the times Combined with these, however, were othei 
principles that, while characteristic of much of the religious 
education of that and succeeding times, were wholly opposed 
to modern educational thought 

Founded by Duvergier de Hauranne (1581-1643), better 
known as St Cyran from the abbey over which he presided, 
the work of the schools and the spread of their educational 
doctrines were due rather to Nicole (1625-1695), Lancelot 
(1615-1695), Arnauld (1612-1694), Coustel (1621-1704), 
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Rollin (1661-1741), and others, all of whom wrote educational 
treatises widely cnculated To these should be added as 
representatives of these schools tvw of their most renowned 
pupils, La Fontaine (1621-1695) and Pascal (1623-1662), 
to whose Promncial Lettets we owe much of the publicity 
given to the work of this order and our knowledge of the 
ground of the popular oppositions to the Jesuit education of 
that period 

i/" The members of the order were termed Port Royalists from 
the convent where fiist the girls were trained and to which, 
later, when vacated, St Cyran moved with his solitaries 
The term little schools was adopted to avmd any appear- 
ance of opposition to the university, which had been extremely 
jealous of the educational work of the Jesuits, and to indicate 
a characteristic practice, that of confining the work of the 
schools to a few picked children who could be influenced 
and shaped through close personal contact with the teacher 

•Individual care of the pupil by the teacher was one of their 
distinguishing marks, though this was carried to such an 
extreme that the child was never left free to himself but 
must be every hour of his childhood under the personal charge 
of his teacher^ This practice grew out of their fundamental 

• belief thatcthe purpose of education was to shape the moral 
and religious character of the child, to mold his will by 
surrounding him with good influences > The prevailing 
religious conception in education, that the child’s nature was 
wholly evil and that the work of education was to eradicate 
this evil and replace it withatiue religious spirit, they carried 
to an extreme This led to the adoption of some methods 
of work that were far more restrictive and harsh than 
those used by the Jesuit order On the other hand, the 
motive of their work as enunciated, probably for the first 
time, in all of their writings and shown m their work, 
was that of the love of the child This same view which 
led to so narrow a conception of education and so restric 
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tive a discipline, on the other hand led to a better con 
ception of subject-matter and method of education Herein 
lies their practical importance m the devel(3^meiit of Fiench 
education They enunciated the piinciple that children should 
be compelled to study only that which they could under 
stand, and that consequently their education should begin 
with the vernacular instead of with Latin They discarded 
the alphabetical method of teaching to read and to spell, and 
invented a phonic method After the vernacular was mastered 
the child was introduced to classical literatuie through transla 
tions When Latin was begun, it was taught through a mini- 
mum of grammar and chiefly through translation into the 
vernacular, theii through reading of wide selections fiom the 
classics The moral training through the use of the subject- 
matter was to come from literatuie instead of from lan'guage 
Hence there resulted the gieat influence of this small group 
of men on the development of Fiench liteiature These 
educators also favored the use of mathematics In all of 
these subjects they produced the most serviceable texts 
Literature, history, mathematics, were to be used on ac- 
count of then content value, but only so far as they could 
be used in shaping character Then thought was to lay 
the foundations of all schooling in a thorough mastery of 
the beginnings, but to make that mastery as attractive as 
possible to the pupil, by emphasizing content rather than 
form, by building on the understanding rather than the 
memory, and by a greater use of the senses than had been 
the custom previously These advanced principles came out 
more clearly in their educational wutings than in their school 
work The latter can be judged best by the pioducts of their 
brief career f f 

As the Jesuits had made a great advance in the substitution 
of emulation instead of compulsion oi fear of physical violence 
as a motive to study, the Port Royahsts went a step farther 
in wholly rejecting emulation in favor of piety and love upon 
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the part of the child and affection and religious zeal on the 
part of the teac^r It is true that all religious schools de 
pended to a considerable degree «upon these motives Yet 
owing to the complete elimination of the spirit of rivalry 
from the Port Royal Schools, the difference in spirit from the 
schools of the Jesuits was very great Nevertheless, the 
former did admit that the pupils were often indifferent On 
the other hand, the gain m method and content values was 
somewhat counterbalanced by the rigid asceticism and form- 
alism in behavior enforced upon little children 
Elementary Schools in Protestant Countries — We have 
previously seen that the chief practical outgrowth of the 
Reformation was in the establishment of a system of schools 
controlled and partly supported by the State, founded on the 
principle that it was the duty of the family, the Church, and 
especially the State to see that every child attended these 
schools and received at least an elementary education 
TJie P lib he School System of the Get man States was the 
first of the modern type In 1524 the city of Magdeburg 
established its schools on the plan advised by Luther Four 
years later the elector of Saxony adopted a plan for Latin 
schools for the entire electorate, based upon recommendations 
of Melanchthon Not until 1559 do we find a system of 
schools providing for all the people In that year the Duke 
of Wurtemberg adopted a plan, though it was not approved 
by the State until 1565 This system, an extension of the 
Saxony plan, provided for elementary vernacular schools in 
every village, in which reading, writing, religion, and sacred 
music were to be taught The Latin schools m every town 
and city were expanded into six classes, instead of the three 
of Melanchthon’s original plan for Saxony Above these 
were the cloistei al or higher Latin schools, which were later 
incorporated with the lower Latm schools into the gymnasien 
Above these was the university (Tubingen) In 1580 the 
Saxony plan was revised so as to incorporate the elementary 
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vernacular schools of the Wurtemberg system This coda 
borrowed almost word for woid from the Wurtemberg plan, 
remained without substan-tial revision until 1773 In 172-4 
it had been provided that girls as well as boys should attend 
In 1773 the compulsory provision extending from the fifth 
to the fourteenth year was made effective and the scope of 
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the curriculum broadened Meanwhile, during the early 
seventeenth century, Weimar, Hesse Darmstadt, Mecklen 
burg, Holstein, and others of the German states adopted 
systems that in some respects were in advance of the Wurtem- 
berg and Saxony plans The first time that the principle of 
compulsmy education for children of all classes was adopted 
by any state was by Weimar in 1619 It provided that all 
children, girls as well as boys, should be kept in school from 
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the sixth to the twelfth year In 1642 Duke Ernst the Pious 
of Gotha, who moie than any other luler deserves the credit 
for the founding of the modern system of German schools, 
adopted a comprehensive regulation for the schools of the 
duchy which was in principle and in many details sub- 
stantially the system of the German states at the present 
time Attendance from the fifth year was required of every 
hoy and girl in the province The school year was to be ten 
months in length and the children were compelled to attend 
every day The school day was to be from nine to twelve and 
from one to four every day in the week, except that Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons were free Parents jirere to be fined 
foi non-attendance of children The subjects of instruction 
weie ihose of the Wurtemberg plan with the addition of 
arithmetic The giading of the schools, the details of the 
subjects of study, and the methods of instruction were all 
provided for in the general law 

The Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) had disastrous influ 
ence upon the development of the school systems of all the 
German states and it was not until the eighteenth century 
that school affairs began to make continuous and rapid prog- 
ress During that century the Prussian school system de- 
veloped, though founded in 1648, and lapidly forged to the 
front in all educational matters By this time, however, it 
was political rather than religious consideration that was 
determinative m the control of the schools 

No other people have even approximated the achieve- 
ments of the German states in these respects Until late 
into the nineteenth century England left all educational 
effort either to the family or to the Church, through special 
institutions of the great pubhc schools, or through special 
societies, such as the Society for the Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (founded 1699), or the British and Foreign School 
Society (founded 1805), the National Society (1811), and the 
Horae and Colonial Infant School Society (1836) 
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In Scotland the early Reformatioa period witnessed many 
effoits toward the establishment of schools under the influ 
ence of the Church, but*lt was not until 1696 that an effec- 
tive system was established through the cooperation of 
Church and State At that time an act was passed requiring 
the landholders of each parish to provide a schoolhoiise and 
to support a schoolmaster In case the landholdeis did not 
do this, the presbytery was authorized to apply to the com- 
missioners of the shire, who weie then to seciiie the enforce 
ment of the act Theie was no uniformity requiied among 
these schools, but the contiol of the teacher and the super- 
vision of the scjjools wei e largely in the hands of the Church 
Many of those schools offered secondary instruction as well 
as elementary, and sent boys diiectly to the university,. Con- 
sequently the Scottish people had much better educational 
facilities and reached a higher common standard of intelli- 
gence than any other portion of the British Empire No 
changes of any importance weie made in the system until 
,the opening year of the nineteenth centuiy, when provisions 
were made for more than one school m the larger parishes, 
and for changing the power of selection of teachers from 
the Church to the taxpayers From this time on a system 
of education adequate for towns as well as rural regions 
gradually grew up 

In Holland a system of elementary schools was established 
under the auspices of the leformed churches Notwithstand- 
ing the cruelly oppressive Spanish wais of the sixteenth 
century, the synods of the Dutch Reformed Church made 
provision for the education of the youth But it was not 
until the Synod of Dort(i6i8) that the Church undeitook, 
in connection with the State, the establishment of a system 
of elementary schools m eveiy parish This system was as 
efficient as the chaotic condition of the times would permit, 
and was the origin of the earliest schools in the Ameiican 
colonies, for the Church-state of Holland required that the 
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respective trading companies should provide schools and 
churches for every one of their settlements 

In Anmica the eaihest systems fcf schools, however, were 
in the Puritan colonies in New England, and were there as well 
direct outgrowths of the Reformation spirit The first general 
law providing for schools was passed in 1647 by the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony The oft-quoted preamble to that law indi 
cates the dominant motive “It being one chief project of 
that old deluder, Satan, to keep men fiom the knowledge of 
the Scriptures, as, in foimer times, keeping them in an un- 
known tongue, so in these later times, by persuading them from 
the use of tongues , so that at last the true sen^ and meaning 
of the original might be clouded and corrupted with false 
glosses of deceive! s , and to the end that learning may not be 
buried in the graves of our forefathers, in Church and Com- 
monwealth, the Loid assisting our endeavors , ” it was there- 
fore ordered that an elementary school should be established 
in every town of fifty families, and a Latin school in every 
town of one hundred families In 1650 the Connecticut 
Colony passed a law of similar import 

Elementary Education in Roman Catholic Countries — The 
Christian Brothers peifoimed for elementary education, at 
least in France and to a less degree m other Roman Catholic 
communities, the same service which the Jesuits did for sec- 
ondary education 

The Institnte of the Brethren of the Chitsttan Schools was 
founded in 1684 by Jean Baptiste de la Salle (1651--1719), 
and sanctioned by the Papacy m 1724 By the time of 
the founder’s death, the institute numbered 27 houses and 
274 brothers , by the opening of the Revolution 123 houses 
and 800 brothels The spread of the institute until it was 
established in almost every land, Protestant and Catholic, 
was the work of the nineteenth century These educational 
ideas and methods are set forth in The Conduct of Schools 
first issued in 1720 The same exactness of detail, of repres 
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Sion of variation and of uniformity thioughout the system 
that characterized the Jesuit Ratio is also found here 

The conception of education as well as the contiol exercised 
IS thoroughly religious Both in the control of the order and 
m the conduct of schools the spirit of asceticism is very maiked 
The most emphasized rule of the schools for both pupils and 
teachers was that of keeping silence The teachei is almost 
forbidden to speak at all Fewest possible words were to be 
used by both teachei and pupil 

Punishment was to be used instead of leprimand, signals 
instead of commands, written work was emphasized, and so 
far as possible^estrictive and repressive measures were to bo 
brought to bear upon the child Contrary to the practice of 
the Jesuit schools, and sub]ect to the regulation of thg ordei 
and with the official instruments, coiporal punishment was 
resorted to very freely 

The subjects of study in the schools were the ordinary 
elementary curiiculum reading, writing, aiithmetic, and 
religious instiuction Although elementary study of Latin 
was also provided for higher grades, instruction vas to be 
primarily in the vernacular Tuition piovided by these 
schools was given gratuitously, and in this respect as well 
as in the dominant purpose they resemble the schools of 
the religious associations of England, previously mentioned 
However narrow and lepressive the spirit of the schools and 
the charactei of the method when compaied with the freer 
spirit of the Piotestant elementary schools, the scheme of the 
ordei was far superior in two respects, in which they made the 
first general approach to modern standards These weie 
the training of the teachers and the giading and method of 
instruction 

One of the greatest defects of the times, especially of the 
elementary schools, due partly to taking the conduct of the 
schools from the immediate control of the Church and partly 
to the unsettled social condition of the times, was the very 
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inferioi character of the teaching body No longer now drawn 
from the clergy, with at least some education and no other 
distracting interests, the teachers m the elementary schools 
were largely made up of church sextons, disabled soldiers, 
village cobblers, or various persons whose chief occupations 
were either sedentary or lasting for part of the year only As 
early as 1685 the Christian Brethren opened what was prob- 
ably the first institution for the framing of elementary teachers 
All the members of the ordei weie to be professionally 
trained for their work In other of their normal schools, 
founded later, pnmary schools for piactice teaching were 
incorpoi ated The excellent example thus given waited long 
for any general imitation 

The impiovement made in the method of instruction was 
m the substitution of a simultaneous or class method of recita- 
tion for the prevailing mdividual method Usually, each child 
was instructed by most laborious methods in the alphabet, 
simple words, elementary leading and writing, and rudiments 
of all the elementary blanches Even in the Jesuits’ schools, 
while the classes were divided into groups under decurions 
for general discussion, each student finally recited m person 
to the master In some of the German gymnasien a plan 
similar to the monitorial system later developed in England 
was adopted The very familiar plan of class recitation, as a 
systematic method, the essential feature of all modern schools, 
was first brought into general use by the Brethren of the 
Institute This as a matter of necessity required a more 
careful grading of the schools than the previous one based 
upon classification of subject-matter only 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

I In the educational or other writings of Erasmus, Melanchthon, or any 
other write! of this penod, what elements are humanistic and what religious 
and reformatory? 

3 In the writings of Luther, what place is given or what emphasis 
placed on the right of individual judgment m the use of reason^ 

3 From the writings of Melanchthon Luther, or any writer of Refor- 
mation penod, what tendencies to formalism are discoveiable? 

4 Describe the method, the curnculum, or the organization of any one 
noted Protestant school 
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5 What influences, as shown by concrete evidence, were exeited by 
Melanchthon on Protestant schools? by Sturm? 

6 Give a inoie complete analysis of Lutjjer’s educational views 

7 Summarize the aiguments of Paulsen {Geichtchte des Gehhrten 
Unterruhts) 01 Mertz (jDas Schulwesen der Deutschen Jic/ormaiion), 
concerning the effects of the Reformation upon univeisities 

8 What were the educational ideas and activities of Calvin? ot 
Zwingli? of John Knox? 

9 Trace the beginnings of the public schoul system m Germany and 
Its connection with the Relormation movement 

10 What relation did the Refounation have to the beginnings of public 
school education in any other Piotestant countiy? 

11 What were the meiits and defects of either method, curriculum, 

organization, 01 purpose of the Jesuit education as shown by a detailed 
study of Its schools? ' ” 

12 Of the Port Royalists ? 

13 Ofithe schools ot the Christian Brethren? 

14 Give an estimate of the chaiacter and value of the educational writ 
ingb of the Poi t Royalists 

15 To what extent were the eaily schools in America due to Reformation 
influences? 

16 Through what sources, English, Dutch, German, etc, did these 
influences come? 

17 What influence did the English Refoimation movement have upon 
schools? (See Leach, Schools of England at the Time of the Refotma- 
tton, etc ) 

18 What place should be given to religious exercises and the study of 
religious material m the modern public school system? 

19 What IS the practice of European schools conceinmg the use of 
religious mateiial in the schools? 

20 What IS the legal status of the use of the Bible and of religious 
instiuction in the schools of the United States? 

21 What are the aiguments of these religious sects which believe that 
education should yet be controlled by the Church ? 

22 To what extent are they valid? 

23 To what extent should the religious element enter into the ideal and 
the process of education? 
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REALISTIC EDUCATION 

WHAT IS REALISM? — Though not usually included 
within the Renaissance period, reahsm lepresents but a later 
and higher stage of that movement As the Renaissance in 
the fifteenth century revealed itself primarily in ideas of 
individual attainment and effort after peisonal culture, and 
hence became chiefly/ literary and aesthetic, so the same 
movement in the sixteenth century became primarily' moral, 
reformatory, and hence chiefly religious and political or social 
In the seventeenth century, through a yet further develop- 
ment of the same spirit and of the same forces the Renais- 
sance became impersonal, non social, and directed toward a 
new determination of reality ''^^Hence it became philosophical 
and scientific Modern science, which received its first foi- 
mulation in the seventeenth century and began to modify edu- 
cational ideas and practices m these tendencies collectively 
called reahsm, is the full product of the Renaissance i evolu- 
tion in thought This tendency only begins to work itself 
out during the seventeenth century It has been well said 
that the movement of Greek thought began with investiga- 
tion of and speculation concerning natural phenomena and 
developed into a purely subjective study of man , whereas the 
Renaissance movement, since stimulated by the rediscovery of 
Greek thought beginning with its highest product, reversed 
the process and began among the early humanists of Italy 
with this subjective study and developed toward the study of 
natural phenomena and the formulation of science In this 
sense the realism of the seventeenth century is but an earnest 
44* 
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of the science of the nineteenth, educationally as well as philo 
sophically 

Within the limits of educational flealism a somewhat wider 
compass of thought than that relating to the natural sciences 
IS included On the one hand realism reached back to its 
earher connection with humanism, where it existed largely as 
a protest against the narrowing tendencies of the new learh- 
mg as soon as it became institutionalized , and on the other 
hand it reached forward and outward as it shaped a working 
conception of a practical education, accepted by many people 
for many genei ations without the basis of any philosophy or 
the authority of any schools This is the type to which the 
term “ social-realism ” is here given These phases of realism 
were fc^reiunners of the early scientific realism and combined 
with It m varying degrees in the formulation of the vaiious 
types of educational thought characteristtc of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries Each possessed many devotees 
and at least a few expositors A few of these we shall notice 
m order to understand the details of these movements of 
thought In the case of the more scientific movement, 
termed “sense-realism,” the educators here considered per- 
formed a vital part in the development of thought and in the 
shaping of practice Those considered under the two earlier 
aspects are expositors of views widely accepted and practices 
widely current, lather than formulators of the new P 

HUMANISTIC-REALISM The Concept of Education — 
Humanistic realism is the reproduction during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries of a view of education character- 
istic of the earher Renaissance period, now representing a 
protest against the dominant education of the narrow human- 
istic type The humanistic-realists and the narrow classical 
humanists agreed in looking upon the classical languages and 
literature as the sole object of study, or at least the sole 
means to an education With both groups, these languages 
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and literature made up the school cuinculura To both, these 
represented the highest achievement of the human mind and 
contained not only the v/rdest product of human intelligence, 
but practically all that was worthy of man’s attention Yet 
there existed a fundamental difference in their purpose of 
study We have previously considered the purpose and the 
spirit of the study of the narrow classicists , an object wholly 
contained in the linguistic and literary studies, a puipose 
fully attained with a mastery in wilting and in speech of the 
Ciceronian Latin Their object was to form young Romans, 
to produce a newer Latium The object of the humanistic- 
realist, on th^ contrary, was to attain to a knowledge of 
human motives, of human life in institutions, of life in con- 
tact with nature But to them the leahties of nature were 
more completely mastered, the realities of institutional life 
were more truly appreciated by the Greeks and Romans than 
by their contemporaries or by any intervening geneiation 
Consequently the fullest expiession of the opportunities, 
duties, and interests of life was to be found in the classics 
Not only were they “ in adversity consolatoiy, in piosperity 
pleasing and honoiable,” but without them one would “be 
deprived of all the grace of life and all the polish of social 
intercourse “ Not only did ancient philosophy contain the 
true philosophy of this hfe, but languages were the key to 
the real understanding of the Chiistian leligion Not only 
did mastery of these languages give power of speech, and 
hence influence over one’s fellows , but if military science 
was to be studied, it could in no place be better searched for 
than in Csesar and in Xenophon , was agriculture to be 
practiced, no better guide was to be found than Virgil or 
Columella, was architecture to be masteied, no better way 
existed than through Vitruvius , was geography to be consid- 
ered, It must be through Mela or Sohnus , was medicine to 
be understood, no better means than Celsus existed , was nat- 
ural history to be appreciated, there was no more adequate 
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souice of information than Pliny and Seneca Aristotle fur 
nished the basis of all the sciences, Plato of all philosophy, 
Cicero of all institutional life, and tht: Church Fathers and the 
Scriptures of all religion 

The purpose of the humanistic-realist was to master his 
own environing life, natural and social, through a knowledge 
of the broadei life of the ancients , but both could be gained 
only thiough a masteiy of the literature of the Gieeks and 
Romans Masteiy of foim was important only so far as it 
was a key to reality as they appreciated it Study itself was 
not all of education Physical, moral, social development 
formed component parts The formal routing of linguistic 
discipline gave way to a broad and appreciative study of 
literature It might even be necessary to resort to the piac- 
tical study of life around one, but after all only for the pur- 
pose of a clear understanding of the text itself For, when 
understood, literature was a safer and a more comprehensive 
guide to life than a direct study of that life 

Representative Humanistic-realists — Since this view was 
developed in opposition to the narrow humanism, it repre- 
sented a somewhat later stage than that of the Renaissance 
leaders 

Erasmus, who lived to see and to combat this restrictive 
tendency, gives one of the cleaiest presentations of the posi- 
tion of the humanistic realist m his System of Sttcdies 

" Knowledge seems to be of two kinds, that ot things and 
that of words That of woids comes first, that of things is 
the more important * But some, while they ‘ are hastening to 
many a beardless spouse,’ as the saying is, in learning things, 
overlook a care for words and ill-advisedly trying to save 
time fall into the greatest waste For indeed since things 
are not recognized save by means of signs of the voice, one 
who is not versed m the power of speech, also blindly gropes 
about here and there m the judgment of things , thus he is 
misled and necessarily makes mistakes Finally you may see 
that none are more apt to auibble at little turns of speech 
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than those who make the boast that they overlook the words 
in considering the thing itself Wherefore m each class the 
best ought to be learned at once and also from the best 
masters F or what is more foolish than with great pains to 
learn something which afterward you will be compelled with 
greater pains to unlearn Nothing moreover is more easily 
learned than that which is right and true But bad things, if 
once they stick in the mind, it is wonderful to tell, how hardly 
they can be torn out |So then grammar claims first place 
and should be taught to youth in both Greek and Latin 
Having acquired the ability to speak, if not vo.ubly, cer- 
tainly with correctness, next the mind must be directed to the 
knowledge of things For although from these very authors, 
whom we hav^ read for the sake of improving our language, 
incidentally, m no small degree is a knowledge of things 
gathered, still from the very first principles almost the 
whole knowledge of things is to be sought from the Greek 
authors ” 

Erasmus, however, is too broad to be classified by views ex- 
pressed in this one writing The lepresentative humanistic- 
realists are of at least a generation or even a century later 

Rabelais (1483-1553) is the better exponent of this view 
and the one most usually taken The educational importance 
of Rabelais comes, not from any immediate and conciete in- 
fluence on schools, but from the influence his ideas exerted 
upon Montaigne, Locke, and Rousseau 

A monk, though expelled from one older and 111 constant 
hostility with the Dominicans to whom he later belonged , a 
cuf^, though in open hostility to the Church for the most of 
his life , a physician, though a scorner of false scientific ideas 
and practices of the times, a university man and scholar, 
though a trenchant satirist on the humanistic tendencies and 
the learning of his time, Rabelais’s great work consisted in 
combating the formal, insincere, shallow life of the period, 
whether in State or Church or school This satire, couched in 
most violent and exaggerated form, yet contains the truth of 
most of the reformatory aspirations of the sixteenth century 
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Consequently, the dominant education of words, instead of 
realities, — realities of life, not necessarily of the senses, — 
meets his most forceful condemnatum In place of the old 
linguistic and formal liteiary education he advocates one in 
eluding social, moral, religious, and physical elements , one 
that will lead to freedom of thought and of action instead of 
the complacent dependence on authoiity, whether of School- 
men, classicists, 01 Church His tiaining in medicine led him to 
give unusual emphasis to the developing sciences It is tiue, 
according to his views, that almost all of education was to 
be gained through books , but it was through mastery of their 
contents and foi practical service in life Stud ies we re to be 
made pleasant, games and sports were to bemused for this 
Piirpose as well as for their usefulness in the physical devel- 
opmenf of the child and for their practical bearing on his 
duties later in life , attractive rather than compulsory means 
lygre favored In the closing pait of a letter from the giant 
Garguantua to his son, the hero of the satre, concerning his 
education, the entire scope of his teachings can be given 

“ I intend, and will have it so, that thou learn the languages 
perfectly First of all, the Greek, as Quintilian will have it , 
secondly, the Latin , and then the Hebrew, for the holy Scrip- 
ture’s sake And then the Chaldee and Arabic likewise And 
that thou frame thy style in Greek, in imitation of Plato , and 
for the Latin, after Cicero Let there be no history which 
thou shalt not have ready m thy memory , and to help thee 
therein, the books of cosmography will be very conducible 
Of the liberal arts of geometry, arithmetic, and music, I gave 
thee some taste when thou wert yet little, and not above five 
or six years old , proceed fuither in them and learn the re- 
mainder if thou canst As for astionomy, study all the rules 
thereof , let pass nevertheless the divining and judicial astrol- 
ogy, and the art of Lullius, as being nothing else but plain 
cheats and vanities As for the civil law, of that I would 
have thee to know the texts by heart, and then to compare 
them with philosophy 

" Now in matter of the knowledge of the works of nature* 
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I would have thee to study that exactly , so that there be na 
sea, rivei, or fountain, of which thou dost not know the fishes , 
all the fowls of the air , g.11 the seveial kinds of shrubs and 
trees, whether in foiest or 01 chard, all the sorts of herbs and 
flowers that grow upon the ground, all the various metals 
that are hid within the bowels of the eaith, together with 
all the divei sity of precious stones that are to be seen in the 
Oiient and south parts of the woild , let nothing of all these 
be hidden fiom thee Then fail not most caicfully to peiuse 
the books of the great Arabian and Latin physicians , not 
despising the Talmudists and Cabahsts , and by fiequeut 
anatomies get thee the perfect knowledge of the imciocosm, 
which IS man And at some houis of the day apply thy mind 
to the study of the holy Sciiptuies first 111 Gieek, the New 
Testament wi!li the Epistles of the Apostles, and then the 
Old Testament, in Hebrew In brief, let me see thee an 
abyss and bottomless pit of knowledge for fioni' hence- 
forward, as thou growest gieat and becomest a man, thou 
must part fiom this tianquillity and lest of study , thou must 
learn chivalry, warfare, and the exeicise of the field, the 
better thereby to defend 0111 house and out fiiends and to suc- 
cour and protect them at all then needs against the invasion 
and assaults of evil-doeis Furtheimoie I will that veiy 
shortly thou try how much thou hast piofited, which thou canst 
not bettei do than by niamtaining publicly theses and con- 
clusions 111 all arts, against all peisoiis whatsoevei, and by 
haunting the company of learned men, both at Pans and 
otherwhere ” 

To this elaborate analysis of the humanistic lealist concep- 
tion, Rabelais adds an exposition of the physical, social, moral, 
and religious elements in education in the best Renaissance 
spirit 111 regard to his educational views, though quite at 
variance with the remainder of his writings and with his repu- 
tation, Rabelais is to be classed with those early humanists 
who sought to leestablish the bioadest conception of the 
liberal education 

John Milton (1608-1674), the poet, published in 1644 ^ 
brief Tractate on Education which remains one of the best 
expressions of the views of the humanistic-i eahsts His ob 
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jections to the dominant education were, first, against the 
methods of approaching the subject through formal grammar 
and no less formal exeicises in comjiosition , secondly, grant- 
ing that this evil should be lemoved, a greater one existed in 
the custom of directing the entire attention of the student to 
the mastery of the formal side of the language, without any 
attention to the literary or content side Again, granting an 
improvement in this respect, a final objection was that all of 
education was not contained in the languages and literature 
of the Greeks and Romans 

M ilton’s view of the purpose and nature of education is 
concisely given in a brief paragraph — 

'^‘The end of learning,” he says, “is to lepair the rums 
of our ’first parents by regaining to know God aright, and 
of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like 
him, as we may the nearest by possessing our souls of tiue 
viitue, which bemg united to the heavenly giace of faith 
makes up the highest perfection But because our under- 
standing cannot in this body found itself but on sensible 
things, noi aiiive so clearly to the knowledge of God and 
things invisible, as by orderly conning ovei the visible and 
'nfenor creature, the same method is necessarily to be fol- 
lowed m all discreet teaching And seeing every nation 
affords not experience and tradition enough for all kind of 
leaining, therefore, we are chiefly taught the languages of 
those people who have at any time been most industiious 
after wisdom , so that language is but the instrument con- 
veying to us things useful to be known And though a lin- 
guist should pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel 
cleft the world into, yet, if he have not studied the solid 
things in them as well as the words and lexicons, he were 
nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man, as any 
yeoman or tradesman competently wise m his mother dialect 
only ” P { fkj 

The final purpose of education is given by the dominant 
religious motives of the time, the content lepresents the 
broader humanistic conception of the great poet, but the 
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purpose and method of the use of that content is the realistic 
one 

There follows a truly *^marvelous analysis of the work of 
the school that is to provide for the boy’s education from 
twelve to twenty-one For the fiist year the boy is to receive 
the usual trainmg m Latin giammai, together with anth 
metic, geometry, and moral training Then follows the study 
of agricultuie through Cato, Columella, Varro, of physiology, 
through Aristotle and Theophiastus, of aichitecture through 
Vitruvius, of natural philosophy through Seneca and Pliny, 
of geography through Mela and Solmus , of medicine through 
Celsus This*study of the natural and mathematical sciences 
IS to be supplemented by reading the poets who ti eated of 
cognate subjects This list included such as Orpheus, Hesiod, 
Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, Oppian, Dionysius, Lucretius, 
Manilius, Virgil, and otheis Thus the Greek and Latin 
languages were to be learned wholly incidentally to the mas- 
tery of the con'-ent of the literature ,In the following stages, 
ethics, economics, politics, history, theology, Chuich history, 
logic, rhetoric, composition, oratory, were to be mastered 
through the appropnate authors In this mannei, the politi- 
cal orations and treatises, the tragedies, the histones, the 
poetry of the Greeks and Romans were given place in this 
capacious programme And not in the Gieek and Latin 
only, for all of this necessitated the command of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Italian acquired “ at any odd hour ’ 
The prodigious scope of school work which Rabelais sug 
gested in jest or for the race was incoiporated by Milton 
into the programme of a school 

The first comment that arises is that of the impossibility of 
accomplishment, except, as has been suggested, to a college 
of Miltons’ Beyond this, the plan has the limitation of the 
humanistic realist view, it is an education of information, and 
that gained fiom books , an education in which both informa- 
tion and books are overvalued Yet on the other hand, since it 
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places substance before form, thought above words, practicaf 
efficiency in life above showy accomplishments, it is a much 
bioader view than the dominant, fo*mal, linguistic one 

In the organization and arrangement of the school, as well 
as in the content and method of its work as further described 
by Milton, theie entered much of the ngidity that came rather 
fiom his Puritan sympathies than from any relation which 
such views might have with the realistic tendency One per- 
manent contribution made by Milton to education is found m 
the notable definition which he formulated While the form 
is that of the seventeenth century, the spnit is that of all 
times “I call theiefore,” he says, “a complete and gener- 
ous Education that which fits a man to perform, justly, skill 
fully, and magnanimously all the offices both private and 
public of Peace and War” 

The Effect of Humanistic realism on School Work is neces- 
sarily a thing which cannot be estimated or traced It was 
not characterized by any gieat external difference from the 
dominant humanism either in content or method, certainly 
not by any difference in organization or administration Its 
diiect influence on schools was only that exerted by individual 
teachers and individual programmes Rare teachers and 
infrequent schools kept alive these traditions , but the domi- 
nant classicism overshadowed all other tendencies in school 
work Naturally, since with the higher stages the formal 
language was at least mastered, the realistic spirit flourished 
more in the universities than in the lower schools Yet the 
dominant character of the work of these higher institutions 
was, as has been previously noted, formal, artificial, and more 
or less perfunctory and traditional The chief importance of 
humanistic realism is that it led directly to the sense-real- 
ism that soon found a place m organized educational work 

SOCIAL-REALISM The Educational Concept — This term 
“ social-realism ” is adopted to indicate a view of education 
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held by various educators m previous centuries, but more 
geneially accepted during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuiies, and then also‘"inost clearly expressed in theory 
This view found its basis in the Renaissance, though its advo 
cates looked upon the humanistic culture at its best as an made 
quate piepaiationfoi the life of the gentleman, that is, for the 
educated man Its great repi esentative, Montaigne, said in 
this connection “ If the mind he not better disposed by 
education, if the judgment be not better settled, I had much 
rather my scholar had spent his time at tennis Do but 
observe him when he comes back fiora school, aftei fifteen 
or sixteen yeaj^s that he has been there , theie is nothing so 
awkward and maladroit, so unfit foi company and employ- 
ment , and all that you shall find he has got is, that his Latin 
and Greek have only made him a greater and more conceited 
coxcomb than when he went from home ” 

Education should shape the judgment and the disposition 
so as to secme foi the youth a successful and pleasurable 
career in life This view regarded education, in the fiankest 
and most utilitarian mannei, as the direct preparation for the 
life of the “ man of the world ” Holding a view as far'~as 
possible from a high idealism, or a rigid asceticism, or a fervid 
emotionalism, these educators looked with unconcealed 
skepticism upon the ordinary routine of the school and the 
accepted deification of the humanists’ studies To them, 
education should be a frank preparation for a practical, serv- 
iceable, successful, happy career of a man of affairs m a 
civilization formal enough in its pretenses, but not over rigid 
in its standard of conduct Ta-theca, education was to cul- 
minate, if it.iKasaiat£ liieflv to cons ist in. ^ ^tensrre^iod 
of tr avel for the sake of acquiring experience aiMTaiiiiliarity 
with men and customs Through travel one would acquire 
practical knowledge and the culture which comes from actual 
co ntact wi th places and people m'ade familiar through literary 
sjmdy _ With the social-realists, however, this view usurped 
practically the entire scope of educal||n 
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With many wiiters thioughout the course of the history 
of education, one finds an acceptance of the view that a 
period of travel and the consequent bioadenmg of one’s 
views and one’s experience form the piopei conclusion of 
a long course of study After the piactice of sending 
Roman youths to Greece to complete then education had 
become quite common, Quintilian discusses this question 
Ascham devotes a considerable portion of his Schoolmaster 
to a condemnation of this practice and this conception of 
education which was quite common among the gentry In 
general, he objects that “ Learning teaches more in one year 
than experience in twenty, and learning teaches safely, 
when expel lence maketh moie miserable than wise ” In the 
concrete, his objections are that “a young gentleman, thtis 
bled up m this goodly school, to learn the next and leady 
way to sin, to have a busy head, a factious heart, a talkative 
tongue, fed with a discoursing of factions, led to contemn 
God and his religion, shall come home into England but very 
ill-taught, either to be an honest man himself, a quiet subject 
to his prince, or willing to serve God under obedience of 
honest living ” This conservative English view of the result 
of grafting Italian and worldly cultuie on the native English 
robustness was not the common one among the gentry — ■ 
who alone as a class provided an education for their children 
This IS one side only of the picture Hear Montaigne 
describe the other 

'-^That he may whet and sharpen his wits by rubbing them 
upon those of others, I would have a boy sent abroad very 
young This great world, which some multiply as sev- 

eral species under one genus, is the true minor wherein we 
must look in older to know ourselves, as we should In 
short I would have this to be the book my young gentleman 
should study with most attention Many stiange humours, 
many sects, many judgments, opinions, laws, and customs, teach 
us to judge rightly of our own actions, to correct our faults, 
anu to inform our understanding which is no trivial lesson 
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In these examples a man shall learn wha<- h is to know, and 
what It IS to be ignorant, what ought to be the end and 
design of study, vhat vq-lour, tempeiance, and justice aie, 
what difference there is between ambition and avarice, bond 
age and fieedom, license and libeity , by what token a man 
may know true and solid content , to what extent one iiiay 
fear and apprehend death, pain, or disgrace, 'Et quo qnemque 
modo fugiasqiie ftra’;qtie laborcm (And how one may avoid, 
or endure each haidship )’ He shall also learn what secret 
springs move us, and the reason of oui vaiious inesolutions , 
foi, I think, the first doctiines with which one seasons his 
understanding ought to be those that rule his mannei s and 
direct his sense , that teach him to know himself, how to live 
and how to die well Among the libei al studies let us begin 
with those which make us free , not that they do not all serve 
in some measure to the instruction and use of life, as do all 
othei things, but let us make choice of those which d'rectly 
and professedly serve to that end If we weie once able to 
restrain the offices of human life within their just and natural 
limits, we should find that most of the subjects now taught 
are of no great use to us , and even in those that are useful 
theie are many points it would be better to leave alone, and. 
following Socrates’ direction, limit our studies to those of real 

' Studies are not condemned, but they are subordinated 
They become but means, partial and insufficient at best, to an 
end which lies wholly beyond and without them The end is 
found in character, the practical, successful, efficient, us^ul" 
and" Happy life “of action In this sense the ideal is a moral7 
not an intellectual one , but it is m^oial in a mattei of fact^ utili- 
tarian sense Herein the Renaissance conception of education 
IS exalted, but the Renaissance means to that end is rejected, 
just as in the nairow humanistic education the means was 
accepted but the end unappreciated and neglected But as 
the one exaggerated the means, so the other diew the concep- 
tion of character out of proportion It was drawn rather to 
the scale of the individual , the worth, the success, the prac 
ticabihty of this training and of this life tended to be an indi 
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vidualistic one Education m its method was to be made 
pleasant to the individual , in its content was to be immedi- 
ately seiviceable to the individual^ in its outcome was to 
equip him with good practical judgment for the affairs of 
life and with enough of learning and of the amenities of 
culture for the enjoyment of leisure hours 

Social-realism was a type of education not to be found 
widely represented in the schools They were too much 
given up to grammar and rhetoric to think much of use- 
ful and happy hves, too much devoted to cramming the 
memory to think of training the judgment This type of 
lealism rather expressed an educational practice one com- 
mon with the upper classes of society for the'Se centuries in 
most European countries A course in foreign schools was 
one folm adopted, if expense forbade extensive travel with 
a tutor But it is a conception of education which found 
a presentation in educational writings, and claims as its chief 
representative one of the most charmmg writers of any age 
and certainly one of the most lovable of “ pedagogues ” p i 
Michael de Montaigne (1533-1592) presents in his essays 
Of PedanUy, Of the Education of Children, and Of the Af- 
fection of Fatheis to their Childien the clearest expression of 
this view of education Considerable difficulty is experi- 
enced in classifying Montaigne as an educational theorist 
Professor Laurie holds that he is a humanist , Mr Quick, 
that he is a realist , many other educational students classify 
him as a naturalist By some he is grouped with Rabelais, 
by otheis with Bacon and Comenius, by others with Locke, 
and yet by others with Rousseau The truth is that no two 
of these men can be grouped together m all their views, 
and on the other hand some ideas are common to them all 
Montaigne does possess points of similarity with each of these, 
and yet differs greatly from each in some important respects 
The sum of those differences constitutes the best character 
ization of that view of education here termed social-realism 
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The truth is that Montaigne as a skeptic refuses to suh 
scribe to any doctime save that all of these authoritative 
views of education, as wpll as of every other aspect of life 
and thought, are to be doubted But while in regaid to 
most subjects his views are wholly of that negative chai 
acter he has some positive view regarding education 

Montaigne not a Humanist — Montaigne lived at the 
height of the literary movement in France, during which 
time the devotion to the lather naiiow classicism was carried 
to an extieme Montaigne himself shared m the common 
piactice of making reference in almost every sentence to the 
ideas 01 words of some of the ancients and thus making a 
parade of learning But against this very piactice, at least 
as an ideal of education, he inveighed He gi anted that a 
ceitain amount of this knowledge was desiiable, that “one 
should taste the upper crust of science,” but aftei all merely 
as an accomplishment always to be distinguished from edu- 
cation itself He inveighed constantly against this miscon- 
ception of knowledge and of education “We can say, 
Cicero speaks thus , these were the ideas of Plato , these are 
the very words of Aristotle A parrot could say as much 
But what do we say that is our own ? What can we do ? 
How do we judge?” Such knowledge is “like counterfeit 
com, of no other use or value but as counters to reckon with 
or set up at cards ” For the knowledge that came through 
books and was primarily of books, the greatest scorn was 
expressed, since it had nothing to do with the real life of the 
individual “A misuse ennched with the knowledge of so 
many things does not become ready and sprightly A vulgar 
understanding can exist by the side of all the reasoning and 
judgment the world has collected and stored up without 
benefit thereby” 

And again he says, m reference to the education m words 
then prevalent “ The world is much given to babbling I 
hardly ever saw a man who did not rather prate too much, 
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than speak too little Yet the half of our life goes in this 
way ” Consequently the education favored is far removed 
from the dominant classicism and pedantry “ I would not 
have this pupil of ours,” he declares, " imprisoned and made 
a slave to his work, nor have him acquire the morose and 
melancholy disposition of the sour, illnatuied pedant I 
would not have his spirit cowed and subdued by tormenting 
him fourteen or fifteen hours a day, as some do, making a 
pack horse of him, neither should I think it good to en- 
courage an abnormal taste for books, if it be discovered that 
he is too much addicted to reading ” 

Learning is not to be identified with education , knowledge 
IS not the chief end in life nor the chief factor in life Nor 
can the leal wisdom of life be gained in the ways of the 
schools " For though we may become learned by other 
men’s leading, a man can never be wise but by his own 
wisdom ” 

Montaigne not a Humanistic-realist — Consequently 
he turns to those views which have led many to classify him 
with the humanistic-realists “ Let our pupil be furnished 
With things — words will come only too fast , if they do not 
come readily, he will reach after them ” But what is meant 
here by things is ideas His constant pieference for the 
education of the Spartans as contrasted with that of the 
Athenians, gives this distinction, and is thus expressed in one 
place “ The Athenians bothered their brains about words, 
the Spartans made it then business to inquire into things , 
in the one city there was a continual babble of the tongue, in 
the other a constant exercise of the mind ” So far as he 
sanctions the use of books, he is, as a matter of course, at one 
with Rabelais and Milton, but his point of view and his 
conception of education are far diffeient 

Not A Sense-realist — Nor can Montaigne be classed 
with the sense-realists who followed While he believed in 
^he training of the senses, it was because he held that these 
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were all that was perfectible in man , he emphasized the im- 
portance of the physical element in education, because he 
believed, with the ancients,, a sound body to be the basis of 
a sound mind , he believed that the vernacular should 
come first and should be taught by natural methods But 
these positions were taken in opposition to the extremely 
aitificial humanistic education of his times rather than fiom 
any new philosophy of the mind or of nature His constantly 
expressed preference for things relates to the realities of 
thought rathei than to those of the phenomenal world as 
with the sense-realists If it is said, by way of rebuttal, that 
the humanists also sought for the realities of life and thought, 
the answer is to be made that the typical educational human- 
asts of Montaigne’s time and of the following centuries made 
no such search, or, if they did, searched m a very limited 
source and by inadequate methods 

Montaigne not a Naturalist — The third classification 
of Montaigne, that with the natuialistic educators of the type 
of Rousseau, is founded upon a similarity of views in many 
details , but in most fundamental characteristics the views of 
the two men are radically different Rousseau, for example, 
educates by complete isolation from the world, believing that 
all that society furnishes is evil Montaigne, on the contrary, 
as we have seen, would send the boy early into the world , — 
he himself was sent to college at six years of age and to 
university at thirteen , — and believing that the best in life was 
to be gotten from immediate contact with man would educate 
him for life in society In fact, with all his skepticism, this 
arch-skeptic has an abiding faith in human nature and bases 
his education upon this faith He does believe that one can 
learn only through experience, not, however, simply through 
his own experience as with Rousseau, but rather through the 
experience of others Hence the great stress that is laid 
upon contact with men and the study of history “ In this 
acquaintance with men, my purpose is that he should give 
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chief attention to those who hve in the records of history 
He shall by the aid of books inform himself of the worthiest 
minds of the best ages — Let hm read history, not as an 
amucing narrative, but as a discipline of the judgment ” 

Montaigne’s Conception of Education — But few words 
more are necessary to give in concrete terms Montaigne’s 
conception of the aim of education, expressed as it is in most 
varied terms of viitue or character and of the practical wis- 
dom of the world “ It is not enough to tie learning to the 
soul, but to work and mcoiporate them together, not to tinc- 
ture the soul merely, but to give it a thorough and perfect 
dye , and if it will not take color and mehoi^te its imperfect 
state, It were, without question, better to leave it alone ” “It 
is not the mind, it is not the body that we aie training , it is 
the man, and we must not divide him into two parts ’’ His 
idea of virtue he expresses in one place in his conception 
of the function of the teacher , he should 

“ make his pupil feel that the height and value of true 
virtue consists in the facility, utility, and pleasure of its exer- 
cise, and that by order and good conduct, not by force, is 
virtue to be acquired Virtue is the foster mother of all 

human pleasures, who, in rendering them just, renders them 
also pure and permanent, m moderating them, keeps them 
in breadth and appetite If the ordinaiy fortune fails, virtue 
does without, or frames another, wholly her own, not so feeble 
and unsteady She can be rich, potent, and wise, and knows 
how to he on a soft and perfumed couch She loves life, 
beauty, glory, and health But her proper and peculiar office 
is to know how to make a wise use of all these good things, 
and how to part with them without concern — an office more 
noble than troublesome, but without which the whole course 
of life is unnatural, turbulent, and deformed ’’ 

Not a high idealism, it may be objected, certainly no rigid 
asceticism , yet a wholesome corrective of the formal moral- 
ity of the time, and of the pedantic scholarship which passed 
for education It is a frank statement of an honest, if some 
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what materialistic morality , if inferior at many points to the 
abstract, author itative, and ineffective idealism of the times. 
It at least is practicable and far supeiior to the actual state 
_of affairs 

The adequate preparation for such a life is found in the 
study of philosophy, which should teach us not what to think, 
bufliow to live* " The true philosopheis, if they were gieat 
m knowledge, were yet much greatei in action ” By a study 
of their example and their words "a man shall leain what it 
IS to know, and what it is to be ignoiant, what ought to be 
the end and the design of study, what valor, tempeiance, and 
justice are, what difference there is between ambition and 
avarice, bondage and freedom, license and liberty , by what 
token a man may know true and solid content , to what extent 
one may fear and apprehend death, pain, oi disgiacc ” Such 
further studies as are needed can be selected by the same 
principle “ Among the liberal studies let us begin with those 
which make us fiee, not that they do not all serve in some 
measure to the instruction and rise of life, as do all other 
things, but let us make a choice of those which directly and 
professedly serve to that end ” Herein is stated the principle 
that IS coming to be accepted in modern times In a story 
from the Greeks, which Montaigne quoted, the same principle 
is expressed even more trenchantly “ Agesilaus was once 
asked what he thought most proper for boys to learn ? 
‘ Wh^ they ought to do when men,’ was the reply ” The 
traditional studies are not to be neglected ”■ But tMr impor- 
tance IS secondary and depends much upon the method 
" After having taught your pupil what will make him wise 
and good, you may then teach him the elements of logic, 
physics, geometry, and rhetoric After training, he will 
^ickly make his own that science which best pleases him ” 

The principles of method enunciated follow as corollaries 
from the general conception given Kn owledge is to be 
assimilated, action to be imitated, ideas are to b? realized in 
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conduct “ A boy should not so much memorize his lesson 
as practice it Let him repeat it in his actions We shall 
discover if there be prudence in aiiim by his undertakings , 
goodness and justice, by his deportment, grace and judg- 
ment, by his speaking, fortitude, by his sickness, tem 
peiance, by his pleasures, ordei, by his management of 
affaiis, and indifference, by his palate ” Herein, again, are 
given both the elements in the ideal and the character of the 
method Probably the most famous statement of method 
found in Montaigne, one which contains the gist of all his 
educational ideas, is one most frequently known in the man- 
ner condemned theiein Apropos of the traditional verbal 
instiuction, he remarks “To know by heart only is not to 
know^at all, it is simply to keep what one has committed to 
his memory What a man knows directly, that will he dis- 
pose of without turning to his book or looking to his pattern ” 

It follows from these principles pi eviously stated that learn- 
ing should be pleasuiable to the child , effort should be taken 
to make it attractive For the same reason the haish meas-’j 
uies adopted in most schools to secure application and Indus- \ 
tiy aie wholly condemned and rejected P ' '^'f 

The sum total of the views on education, whether of pur- 
pose, content, or method, Montaigne e'Kpresses in words frona 
Cicero “The best of all arts— of living well — they ' 
followed in their lives rather than in their learning ’’ ' 

SENSE-REALISM The General Characteristics of Sense 
realism — By this term is indicated that conception of edu- 
cation, formulated during the seventeenth century, which 
giew out of and included the characteiistic phases of the 
eailier realism previously described, but in addition contained 
the germs of the modern conception of education whether 
stated in psychological, sociological, or scientific terms The 
term itself is derived from the fundamental belief that knowl- 
edge comes -.primarily through the senses^? "that education is 
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consequently founded on a training in sense perception ^rathel 
than on puie memory activities and directed toward a differ 
ent kind of subject-matter'- So far as most of the character- 
istics mentioned are concerned, the term “ early scientific 
movement,” though it would not so clearly indicate the con- 
nection of the tendency with previous development, would be 
quite as accurate Foi the first time we find formulated a 
general theory of education based upon rational rather than 
upon empirical grounds For these reasons Von Raumer 
termed this group, including some of the more modern 
reformeis who 'eceived their inspiiation fiom this earlier 
thought, tnnovaprs This term, or the tei m realists, has been 
frequently used to include the group of men or the tendency 
here defined with greater distinctness , Influenced by the 
new discoveries then being made in nature’s processes, and 
the new inventions contrived to take advantage of her forces, 
imbued with an interest in and a respect for the phenomena 
of nature as a source of knowledge and tiuth, these realists 
held that education itself was a natural rather than an arti- 
ficial process , and, further, that the laws or principles upon 
which education should be based were discoverable in nature 
This belief gave rise to two tendencies observable in the work 
of all the representatives of this group, first, that toward 
the foimulation of a rudimentaiy science or philosophy of 
education based upon scientific investigation or speculation 
rather than upon pure empiricism, and, secondly, toward 
replacing the exclusive literary and linguistic material of the 
school curriculum with material chosen from natural sciences 
and from contemporary life ; The first tendency constituted 
the earliest attempt, at least since the time of the Greeks, to 
formulate an educational psychology, though but a very rudi- 
mentary one While ^veral of these men insisted upon the 
study of the dhild and the adaptation of the educational 
processes to the child, their thought in respect to these edu- 
cational principles was controlled rather by their theory of 
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fcnowledge and, as with Bacon, by their investigation into the 
manner in which knowledge was advanced by humanity as a 
whole They possess little if an^^ knowledge of the devel- 
opment and activities of the child’s mind The view held by 
all of those men, which seems to us a commonplace and self- 
evident truth, — that the child should acquiie the idea rather,’ 
than the form, should understand the object befoie the word,! 
or the word through the object, — constituted for this periodf 
a revolution in thought and, so far as carried out, one in 
practice as well This, moreover, led to another innovation, 
which in that it necessitated the use of the vernacuki„ji) 
the earlier school years produced a practital and a pei 
manent refortn While we have seen that both with the 
early, Protestant reformers and with the Port Royalists the 
importance of the vernacular was emphasized, this impoitance 
was first established on strictly educational grounds by the 
sense-realists It is true that during the seventeenth century 
the vernacular came into more common use, that in diplo- 
macy and court life, the French superseded the Latin , and 
that in Germany before the close of the century the number 
of books published in the vernacular outnumbered those 
printed in Latin But the very point to be emphasized is 
that this tendency under consideration was the first general 
response of education to the new social, scientific, and philo 
sophic ideas which were the logical outcome of the Renais- 
sance movement 

Along with this tendency to substitute the natural and 
social development of the child for the formal ends of edu- 
cation previously held, the natural and social sciences for 
the puiely linguistic curriculum, and the vernacular for the 
Latin tongue, went a corresponding change in method 
This was the effort towaid the formulation of a method 
appropriate to the new subject-matter and the new aim 
While not grasped at all by the earliest realists, the re-foimu 
lation of this method, or the new emphasis placed upon it 
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constituted the chief claim to greatness of one whom we hav« 
here included in this group, — Fiancis Bacon The educa 
tors of this group who came later in time than Bacon, all 
adopted this method of induction as one of the keys if not 
the most important key to the solution of all educational dif- 
ficulties Educationally, this thought developed into the idea 
of a general method, by which all children could be taught 
all subjects, in a way wholly nove’ and so expeditiously that 
instead of the meager results of previous times, both as 
regards the numbei of pupils who attained to any results 
and as regards the amount accomplished by the few who sue 
ceeded at all, %11 children would now be able to master all 
subjects 

It IS necessary, therefore, to refer to one other character- 
istic of seventeenth century thought in order to understand 
these sense-realists or early scientists in education In this 
thought of the great possibilities of the new education, they 
but shaied in the visionary hopes of the times Partly as a 
reaction against the disappointment experienced on account 
of the failure of either the reform in religion or the recovery 
of the classical learning to bring about any great and rapid 
social betterment, the thinkers and writers of the period who 
strove for the general improvement of mankind turned to the 
new sciences and the new method for the solution of these 
evils This general tendency, termed the " pansophic move- 
ment,” endeavored through the universal dissemination of 
knowledge concerning life and nature, and by means of the 
new method, to raise the aveiage of human attainment, 
thought, and activity to the level 1 cached hitherto only by 
the favored few 

When unified, reduced, and organized by the application of 
the new method of induction, the sense realists held knowl- 
edge to be comparatively simple By means of the new 
method and the previous use of the vernacular all the neces 
sary languages could be masteied as well, and within the time 
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and effort allotted to the mastery of one undei the old system 
Upon the basis of this unified and simplified knowledge which 
consequently could be mastered b}f»evciy individual, the race 
could go on m that course of discovery, invention, and self 
improvement which, while partially realized in intervening 
centuries, yet forms the ideal and the inspiration of the lace 
Upon this uniform method and content of education they 
based then hopes, first of a unified language — at least uni 
fled national languages, upon that the hopes of a unified 
religion in place of the innumerable dissenting bodies then 
existing , and upon that a unified political life and organiza 
tion It is to be noted, however, that :t^tionality, not 
authority, was to form the basis of all this This — the new 
education of the seventeenth century — was expressed in the 
educational writings of the times , however, it acquired but 
slight influence upon the schools, and that of giadual, almost 
impel ceptible, giowth I 4 ^*^ 

Some Representative Sense-realists — A movement so last 
mg and so fundamental natuially found evpiession m the 
writings and in the work of many men, some of whom 
perceived the new idea in a few of its aspects only, while 
others giasped it in its entnety Two or three of these 
representatives who wiote before the philosophy of the move- 
ment had been formulated by Bacon and Descartes aie quite 
woithy of study if space permitted Among these are the 
Frenchman, Peter Ramus, the Spaniard, Ludovico Vives, 
the Englishmen, Mulcaster, Hoole, Hartlib, Petty, and the 
philosopher Bacon , and above all the Czech, Comenius 
But two of these. Bacon and Comenius, can be studied in 
detail 

Richard Mulcaster was one of the earliest of 

these One of the most famous of early English school 
masters, — for he served as the headmaster of the Meichant 
Taylors’ School from 1561 to 1586 and of St Paul’s from 
1586 to 1608, — he speaks with the authority of a practical 
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schoolman as well as that of a theorist All the more inter 
estmg from his service at the head of these great Renaissance 
schools IS his main aigum,9nt in regard to education , namely, 
that the study of the vernaculai should precede both in 
time and in importance the study of Latin This is urged 
both because it is the native tongue and because it is the 
only language that the majority of the boys even of the Latin 
schools will evei use Mulcaster was far from believing 
that education should be univeisal, but he held that it should 
be effective with those for whom designed He possessed 
the coinage of his convictions, and wrote in the English 
tongue with such excellence, in the formal style characteristic 
of the times, that he frankly but rashly claimed that his 
wiitings constituted the appropriate models in the new study 
as did Cicero in Latin or Demosthenes m Greek The view 
concerning the impoitance of the vernacular, advanced in 
his earlier work, was elaboiated in a treatise devoted entirely 
to the subject, entitled The Elementancy which entreateth 
chuflte of the right Wi thug of the English tung In his work 
published in the preceding year (1581), entitled Positions 
-whiietn those cii cumstances be examined, which are necessaiy 
for the iiaimng up of children either foi skill in their booke, or 
health in their bodie, he expresses views that entitle him to 
be classed among the reformers of the following century 
The “ positions ” expounded are foity five m number, but the 
greater number of them relate to the training of the body and 
of the disposition through games and exercises Since the 
natural abilities of the child are to be consideied and studied, 
and since they are developed primarily by physical training, 
such training is a component part of his idea of education 
The three natural powers in children are “Wit to conceive 
by. Memory to retain. Discretion to discern by ” , not a very 
exhaustive psychological analysis but a move in the right 
direction In both treatises the idea of education according 
to nature is advanced, and m a much saner form than the 
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eighteenth-century exaggeration As a reaction against the 
formal, repressive school work of the times, whicn aimed at 
the eradication of many of thentendencies and activities 
natural to childhood, Mulcaster held that education should 
not aim either to force or to repress the child, but that “the 
end ot education and training is to help nature to her peifec- 
tion ” Two or three corollaries of gieat impoitance follow 
from this view of the nature of education , one, that while all 
children can profit by some elemental y training in the ver- 
nacular, yet on the other hand too many seek the higher 
education in the classical tongues which is not fit for all , 
another that education of both grades should he for hoys and 
girls alike , further, that education in the schools is preferable 
to education by tutors This latter view led to the elabora- 
tion of a position that forms one of the remarkable previsions 
of the work, that is, concerning the training of teacheis The 
arguments for the tiaining of teachers are fully stated, but, 
m addition, Mulcaster holds that the univeisities should pro- 
vide for this as for the professions of the law, medicine, and 
the ministry The sixteenth-century prevision awaited the 
close of the nineteenth century for its fulfillment 

Aside from the emphasis upon plays, games, and exercise, 
with their general physical and moral results, Mulcaster has 
little to say concerning the chief feature of sense-realism, 
that IS, the training of the senses through a study of the 
phenomena of nature But in his views regaidmg the train- 
ing of the body, the limited value of Gieek and Latin, the 
universal value of the vernacular, the demand for a study of 
the child, the demand that education be made pleasurable and 
in his view of education according to nature, Mulcaster is 
at one with the later members of this group and is one ot 
their important forerunners ^ 

1 More adequate treatment of Mulcaster will be found in Barnard, Fngltsh 
Pedagogy, 'axA series, pp 177-185, OXxpcwaX., Lducaiional Writings of Ruhard 
Mulcaster (Glasgow, 1903) , Quick, Educational Reformers Ch VIII , Quick, 
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Francis Bacon (1561-1626) — Highest among those who 
caught a pi ehminaiy glimpse of the coming reforms m the 
character of the intellectual hfe and in education, and above 
those who made the specific application of these new discov 
eiies to education, stands the English philosopher Francis 
Bacon He possessed little knowledge 01 intei est in either 
educational questions or processes, and wrote little directly 
on eithei topic, ]!^_he it was who gave learning or sci 
ence, and consequently education, a new basis, a new pur- 
pose and a new tendency ^ Bacon was not the discoverer of 
new ideas, for he but sums up the Renaissance tendencies 
against aiithoiity in the intellectual world and toward the 
discovery of the realities of the phenomenal and of the 
thought world , nor, since the inductive method is used in a 
practical way by every human being and had been use’d in a 
scientific way by the later Greek philosophers and by some of 
those who shared their intellectual inheritance, was he even 
the discover ei 01 inventor of a new method 

Bacon gave to philosophy or to science, that is, to the intel 
lectual life, a new purpose, in that he rejected the^gyisusly 
accepted aim, — that of the theoretic formulation of knowl 
edge,— in favor of the practical and useful aim Of the past 
he says “ Philosophy and _the intellectual scienc es, _a re 
adorned and cefebrated like statues, but Values, are ,not 
moved from the spot whereon they stand ” This condition he 
contrasts with that of the mechanical arts, which “ are daily 
increased and brought to perfection ” because then aims are 
practical and useful The^ _intellej:tual hfe_is to be mad e 
fruitful, as the old speculation was not, by being ma de prac- 
tical What is true of the intellectual life m^eneral is more 
so of its method, — education In becommg fruitful it becomes 
useful to the many instead of attainable only by the few 

Mvlcaster's Positions (London, 1888) , Watson, Mulcaster -nd Asmam (New 
Vork, 1899) 

* See Fisher, Francis Bacon and hts 7 imes 
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This fruitfulness was to be gained by giving the intellectual 
life, 01 science, a new foundation, — nature This practical 
knowledge must be of our natural eisviionment, its phenomena 
and its processes lather than the knowledge of the phcnom 
ena of the mind, inteiest in which had absoibed all philos 
ophy from the time of the early Gieeks 1 Neither theology 
nor ethics nor metaphysics, the bases of previous philosophies, 
but pl^sics was to serve as the foundation of the new Even 
the moral and political philosophies were to receive new 
meaning — they found little if any in the past- — by being 
founded on 01 referred to the natural sciences In this 
position Bacon foretold, though he did not cleai;ly foresee, the 
evolutionary foimulation of those sciences and paved the way 
foi th,eir eighteenth and nineteenth century development 
How much more would this be true of education according to 
the views of the Baconian disciples It is in this particular 
that the significance of the sense-realism of this peiiod is 
found, — in that later formulation of this educational doctrine 
in the theory that all knowledge comes primarily thiough the 
senses Bacon himself had no full grasp of the idea So 
also had none of his followers till Locke They were con- 
cerned with the objective process, how knowledge is pro- 
duced and made practical for the race, not how it is 
acquired psychologically by the individual 
The new tendency given to the intellectual life and to 
education was away from the formalism of the old learning, 
towaid the realism of the new, from dealing with words 
and abstractions, to dealing with oBjeefs and ideas The 
tendency of the" intellectuaT life was not toward the formula- 
tion of closed systems of thought which weie satisfied with 
definitions and abstract formulations Nor was education 
directed toward a mastery of woids and logical power 
in handling the syllogism developed through a discipline m 
giammatical foims, and in “defining,” “determining,” and 
“ disputing,” No matter whether developed through Roman 
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or Protestant theological scholasticism, through Aristotelian 
metaphysics and philosophy, or through humanistic and lin- 
guistic formalism, the fu<'idamental pedagogical idea is the 
same Intellectually, the new tendency in thought was directed 
toward the formulation of fruitful piinciples of inteipretation 
and methods of investigation that could never produce a per- 
fected system of thought, educationally, it was concerned 
with the entire realm of the knowledge of nature and of society 
and with the use of a method that would develop in the 
individual power of deahng with this world of reality, 
Bacon himself was not the first, nor the only one of his 
times, to participate in these tendencies,' for Copernicus, 
Vives, Da Vinci, and others worked immediately before him, 
and Galileo, Descaites, Keplei, Grotius, Boyle, and ^others 
along with him But Bacon, of them all, seized the whole 
problem, stated its terms, and formulated its equations In 
actual solutions he did less than many of the others In 
1592 he stated to his father “ I have as vast contemplative 
ends as I have moderate civil ends, for I have taken all 
knowledge to be my province , and if I could purge it of two 
sorts of powers, whereof the one with frivolous disputations, 
confutations, and verbosities (the Schoolmen), the other with 
blind experiments and auricular traditions and impostures 
(unmethodical investigators, eg alchemists, astrologeis, etc) 
hath committed so many spoils, I hope I should bring m 
industrious observations and profitable inventions and dis 
coveries — the best state of that province ” His plan as 
indicated in the introduction to the Instauratio Magna was 
to erect a new temple of human wisdom, not using the ma- 
terial of the old, which he thought altogether useless and 
unsafe “ It is idle to expect any great advancement m 
science, from the supennducmg and engrafting of new things 
on old , we must begin anew from the very foundation unless 
we would revolve forever m a circle with mean and con 
temptible projects ” He draws this design not only for hw 
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own work, but for all future intellectual effort, foi which his 
own was to serve but as a model m miniature The first 
part of his plan was to survey huiraan knowledge in its exist- 
ing stage^ to construct a chart or map of the intellectual 
world, including not only these facts well known, — the pre- 
vious systems, — -but also those unknown or barien regions 
which, though ready for exploration, had rarely been visited 
by the human mind This he did m his Advancement of 
Learning, the only part of his plan even approximately 
completed The second part of his work was to formulate 
the method for the investigation_ of phenomena, the deter- 
mination of the process by which the new edifice was to be 
elected upon the foundation previously laid This is the 
Novui/i Organnm, the new method, — ind^tion, — opposed 
to the Organon of Aristotle, which had determined the intel- 
lectual methods of centuries Bacon only finished a part of 
this work, but sufficient to give a profound and determining 
influence to all modern thought Third, was his design to 
collect the results of experience with nature as an “ Experi- 
mental History of Nature ” Only fragmentary portions of 
this work, such as the Sylva Sylvarnm, were ever completed 
Fourth, he was to attempt an outline plan of natural phi- 
losophy, the detailed design of the supei structure, fiom the 
material collected in carrying out the second and third por- 
tions of his plan The fifth and sixth parts of his plan, the 
edifice Itself, were to consist in the collection of the empirical 
results already attained and the formulation of the true phi- 
losophy of nature While scattered fiagments of Bacon’s 
works refer at least to the fifth portion of this outline, he did 
httle, and necessarily could do httle, with the latter half of 
his plan , for, in the first place, all succeeding time has been 
at work along these lines without reaching Bacon’s ideals , 
and, in the second place, his great purpose was not to com 
plete a system of thought, but to mark out lines of intellectual 
endeavor and advance 
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The Educational Influence of Bacon may be briefly 
summed up undei the heads pieviously mentioned, the new 
purpose and basis, oi his unfluence on the subject-matter of 
education, and the new method 

Subject matter — Bficon’s aspirations for a formulation 
and 1 eoi ganization of the entiie lealm of human knowledge 
such as would serve for the impiovement of human welfare, 
even for the legeneiation of society, by basing it not upon 
the old literaiy knowledge which concerned itself with man, 
but upon ttie new scientific knowledge which concerned itself 
with natuie and hence dealt with uniformity and not vaiia 
bility, were shaied by many philosophers, educators and 
statesmen of his time^ This was the “pansophic” ideal of the 
seventeenth century ) Knowledge when unified was a com- 
paratively simple thing, they held They held that when 
based upon the unifoimity of nature instead of upon the vari- 
ability of man, it dealt with laws and principles that could be 
investigated and detei mined by definite methods, not by guess- 
work , it dealt with forces that could be controlled and used 
for human progiess, that were dynamic rather than static in 
chai actei Such knowledge must be derived primaiily from a 
study of the phenomena of nature, and only secondarily fiom 
the phenomena of the mind, that is, from the language, the 
literature, the philosophy, and the theology of past generations 
Education through the schools should secuie the dissemination 
of this knowledge, because when unified it would be within the 
grasp of every child And when so disseminated the problems 
of society, especially those of divei sity m human speech, in 
human beliefs, and m human government would be solved 
Bacon even held that education, under the name of tradition,-— 
that is, the tiansfer of the intellectual possessions of the race 
from one generation to another, — should be an object of study 
in Itself, as the most important of social pi o cesses 

Within the centuries since the opening of the Renaissarc^ 
man’s empirical knowledge of the material universe and his 
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power over it had been marvelously expanded The world 
of thought had not kept pace with this The pioblem, to* 
Bacon, was to expand the intellectual world until it should not 
only coriespond to and keep pace with this expansion, but 
should precede it He considered that ij was dishonoiable that 
“ the boundaries of the intellectual world should be confined 
to the discoveries and straits of the ancients ” Consequently, 
study was to be dnected toward the phenomena of nature as 
the only means of bunging about this equihbiation between 
practical opportunity and duties and knowledge With his 
followers this new and pioductive kind of knowledge was to 
be made the subject matter of school work, not because 
knowledge came only through the senses, —a piinciple not 
yet fully foimulated in its modern meaning, — but because 
such knowledge was the only real and fruitful knowledge, 
because such knowledge made up the bulk of the whole pan- 
sophic scheme of thought, and because the renovation of 
society was thus to be brought about This is the earlier 
form of sense realism in education < Education now received 
a more than individualistic value of either religious oi practical 
character, and derived a hitherto unknown social value Edu- 
cation, as science itself, was with Bacon but a means to an 
end, — the domina nce of man over things, “human science 
and human power coincide ” To such knowledge and to such 
power, there was no hmit If the expectations of these men 
led by the pansophic ideal appear to us now as wholly vision- 
ary, no less so to their own times did those specific instances 
of the expansion of human power through knowledge of na- 
ture, clearly foreshadowed by Bacon and reahzed only in the 
present His entire teaching, in regard to both the purpose 
and subject-matter of education, is summed up in a single biief 
paragraph written of the whole intellectual life “ Man is but'j 
the servant and the interpreter of nature , what he does and ^ 
what he knows is only what he has observed of nature’s 
order in fact or in thought , beyond this he knows nothing 
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and can do nothing Foi the chain of causes cannot by any 
force be loosed or broken, nor can nature be commanded 
except by being obeyed (And so those twin objects, human 
Knowledge and human Power, do really meet in one , and it 
is from Ignorance of C 5 ,ii&es that operation fails ” P ^ ' 

Little explicit refeience is made in any of Bacon’s works to 
the particular beaiing of his geneial ideas concerning knowl 
edge on concrete educational woik Howevei, the closing 
portion of his incomplete Utopia, 7/te Nciv Atlantis, is 
devoted to a description of the ideal educational institution, 
the investigating univeisity, called Solomon’s House, which 
foieshadows much that universities, scientific dcpaitments of 
governments, and learned investigatois now do and much 
besides in a scientific way that is yet m the lealm of un- 
achieved human aspiration The modification of species, 
animal and plant, curative methods, through hypodermic 
serum infusions , the modification of metals, as in steel , the 
transformation of vaiious forms of energy, the steam en- 
gine, communication at a distance, were some of these lemaik- 
able previsions of scientific innovations Yet even here it is 
the spirit and the principle rather than the detail that is 

— In order that science and by inference educa- 
tion should become practical, powerful and helpful, a new 
method as well as a new subject-mattei was necessary In 
fact the new subject-matter could only be dealt with by a 
new method “ There are,” he says, " and can be only two 
ways for the investigation and discovery of tiuth One 
flies from the senses and particulars to the most general 
axioms, and from these principles and their infallible truths 
determines and discovers intermediate axioms And this is 
the way now in use The other constructs axioms from the 
senses and particulars, by ascending continually and gradu- 
ally, so as to reach the most general axioms last of all 
This IS the true way, but it is yet untried ” i With the old 


significant 
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method of thought, the entire piocess is controlled by its 
starting point, which is an axiom, a thing given or deter 
mined With the new method, theientire process is controlled 
by the goal to be reached, which is a problem to be solved by 
investigation of particulars With thisimethod the particulars 
aie discoverable by observation, not given by authority, 
the problem is solved and the principles are determined by 
induction The practical goal, beyond the scientific problem, 
Is reached by the application of the principle through the 
deductive process to the practical problem The result is 
an invention, — the practical application of knowledge to 
human welfare and power This is the coipplete circle of 
Baconian thought involving both methods Only the deduc 
tive rpethod is secondary He does not deny, as do many 
of his followers, its validity for the discovery of truth, 
though he does deny that the truth apt to be reached by 
this method will result in the advancement of human power 
and usefulness ' He specifically admits that there is a 
“ theological science ” as well as a natural science, and that 
the appropriate method of the former is deduction and 
" analogy ” In fact, Bacon is not averse to the use of 
“analogy ” m various portions of his works ' ?? 

Striking advance had been made in Bacon’s time and 
most of it had come as a result of accidental discovery, as 
with the compass, gunpowder, the telescope, and the printing 
press Bacon aimed to change this chance to design , “ for 
though it may happen once or twice that some one by chance 
hits upon what has hitherto escaped him, while making every 
effort in the inquiry, yet without doubt the contrary will 
happen in the long run For chance works rarely and 
tardily and without order, but art constantly, rapidly, and 
in an orderly manner ’’ The new method, the art of dis 
covery or of invention, not the whole method of human 
thought, was formulated m the Novum Organum Bacon 
stated the logic of the new, as Aristotle did that of the old 
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The goal which Bacon held to be of sole value was powei 
over natuie knowledge of nature was the source of all such 
power, observation, investigation,, experimentation, was the 
sole method of reaching that knowledge This knowledge 
could not be obtained by the old scholastic method, that of 
definition and of the syllog ism , — methods valid enough for 
the truths which they sought, but truths to Bacon not worth 
the search Nor did Bacon hold to the nominalistic formula, 
“ only that is in the intellect which first is in the senses,” or 
to Its modern restatement as a determinant of all method , for 
he held that the senses unchecked were particularly unsafe 
guides He opposed the Aiistotehan observation, unchecked 
by test, as vigorously as he did the syllogistic deduction of 
the Schoolmen The experience of the senses must be 
checked by experiment Neither the senses, as seen m the 
case of a test of temperature, nor the understanding, as in 
the long-accepted Ptolemaic explanation of the motions of the 
eaith and the sun, are safe guides when left to themselves 
Truth IS not leached by the mere accumulation of similar 
instances Such, he objected, is the character of Aristotelian 
induction and of untrained empiiical wisdom A generaliza- 
tion reached inductively is not valid unless tested by the 
“ negative instance ” , for one such instance to the contrary 
will counterbalance the weight of any number of a positive 
character in the establishment of a universal law or principle 
such as are those of nature 

The difficulties in the way of the employment of the proper 
method and the discovery of knowledge worthy of human 
endeavor. Bacon termed " idols ” {Novum Organum, xxxix) , 
and classified them as idols of the tribe, those that “ have 
their foundation in human nature as such, and in the tribe 
and race of men ” , idols of the den, or the personal bias of 
the individual , idols of the market place, or those which arise 
from the manners, customs, and usages of men in their social 
intercourse, and idols of the theater, those which depend 
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upon doctrines, dogmas, and traditions Now invention, con 
sequently progress, is only arrived at by an interpietation of 
nature without the intervention o5 any of these idols, conse 
quently only by the scientifically guarded inductive method 
Then we come to know things as they really are, not meiely 
as popularly represented This is the aim of science, of 
philosophy, of education 

But this method has one more scientific relation to educa 
tional work, made not by Bacon but by his followei s Bacon 
m his method was not thinking of the subjective process, the 
psychological bearing of his great idea, but merely of its 
objective value He was concerned in showing how the race 
as a whole could come into the possession of that knowledge 
which would be of permanent benefit to itself, and to indicate 
the tests of real knowledge But in showing how it is that 
we know, he by inference indicated how it is that the indi 
vidual comes to know and also how the individual should be 
taught Bacon himself was interested primarily in the sub 
ject-matter of thought and the possible outcome of it, only 
secondarily in the process of thought But as method elab 
orated by Bacon revolutionized the scientific knowledge of 
the race and led to unprecedented pi ogress, so its educational 
application, as made by his followers, especially as introduced 
by Coraemus, in time revolutionized school method The 
specific application of these we are to see later 

The position of Bacon in the histoiy of education, as m the 
history of human thought, is usually either much exaggerated 
or undervalued On the one hand he was not the discoverer 
of a new method of thought, for he had predecessors as well 
as CO laborers He formulated this method, however, show 
ing that hitherto nature had been rathei anticipated by happy 
chance than interpreted by certain method Nor on the 
other hand was he a man who simply repeated what was a 
time-worn familiarity with all great thinkers He showed 
that, while all men have expenence and guide their conduct 
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empirically by it, expeiience is far from explicit invention 
through scientific method Nor is he to be chaiged with 
the narrowness of some of his followers of exalting one phase 
of the thought process to the exclusion of all others, or iden 
tifying the test of knowledge with the source from which all 
knowledge is obtained Bacon’s educational interpreters are 
next to be considered 

Wolfgang Ratke (Ratichius or Ratich), who lived from 1571 
to 163s, first formulated in educational terms those ideas con- 
cerning the new subject-matter of study and the new methods 
of investigation conducive to the advancement of human wel- 
fare that were a part of the new spurit of the early seven- 
teenth century, and were first definitely formulated by Bacon 

The early formulation of the new educational ideas by 
Ratke was presented to several piinces and cities, and finally 
to the Diet of the Geiman Empire at Frankfort in 1612 In 
this presentation, which atti acted attention as well by its nov- 
elty as by Its scope, Ratke claimed (i) By his new method 
to be able to teach Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues more 
thoroughly and in a much shorter time than had hitherto been 
devoted even to the one , (2) by use of the vernacular as the 
basis for instruction, to give to all children a thorough knowl- 
edge of all the arts and sciences , (3) through the continual use 
of the vernacular and the new methods to bring about the use of 
one language among all the German people in place of the 
multitudinous dialects, and thus to lay the basis in the uniform 
language for uniformity in religion and ultimately uniformity 
in government This plan, submitted to the examination of 
representatives of two university faculties, was approved in 
both cases 

Ratke, however, failed of the success in the practical appli- 
cation of his ideas that he attained in their theoretical pre- 
sentat on Having interested, in succession, the Pfalzgrave 
of Marburg, the Landgrave of Darmstadt, the Duchess of 
Weimar, the municipal authonties of Augsburg and of Frank- 
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fort, the Piinces of Anhalt-Kothen, and of Weimar, and the 
Chancellor of Sweden, he failed in each case to put his ideas 
into successful opeiation and consequently to letam the sup 
port of the authorities In the case of Kothen an extensive 
pi lilting establishment, necessary to carry out his ideas of 
language teaching, and a school of five hundred children 
were furnished him But, owing more to the character of his 
personality than to any defects in his ideas, he was successful 
with neither institution 

Howevei, the innovator succeeded in convincing many of 
the truth and the value of his new educational ideas, and 
gathered around him a numbei of personal followers From 
these, or from Ratke himself, with an authorship not clearly 
detergnnable, came an extensive literature of education both 
in the way of text-books and expository treatises Thus 
the ideas and the inspiration were passed on to a succeeding 
generation — one that produced in Comenius a leader capable 
of making these ideas practically effective, as well as of giving 
them a better formulation /l/c6(»ot of ^ 

v^he thought undei lying all the other principles was that 
everything should be done in its natural order, or m the 
course of nature “ Since nature uses a particular method, 
pioper to herself, with which the understanding of man is in 
a certain connection, regard must be had to it also in the art 
of teaching , for all unnatural and violent or forcible teaching 
and learning is harmful, and weakens nature ” While this 
was a direct attempt at a general method, it was not based 
upon psychological principle, but rather upon general and 
often artificial comparisons with the phenomena of nature, or 
upon purely superficial resemblances between the processes 
of the mind and the processes of biological development in 
plant or in animal 

Others of these principles, impoitant as reformatoiy influ 
ences and as permanent truths, can only be suggested each 
thing should be oft repeated , everything first in the mother 
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tongue , everything without compulsion , nothing should be 
learned by rote , mutual conformity in all things {t e com 
parative giammatical studj- of the languages), first the thing 
Itself, and afterward the explanation of the thing , all things 
through expeiience and investigation or experiment 

The last of these contains the essentials of the Baconian 
reforms , the next to the last, the essentials of the Pestaloz 
2ian leforms, all of them are foreshadowings of the Comen- 
lan reforms 

The relation which these pnnciples bear to the entire sense- 
realistic movement justifies a more detailed statement than 
IS given here 1 Historically these ideas find their full ex- 
emplification with Comenius rather than with Ratke The 
latter, however, deseives the credit of their early formulation, 
though he worked rather as a visionary and unpractical revo 
lutionist than as a successful refoimer 

John Amos Chwirww (1592-1670) — Whether considered 
fiom the point of view of theoretical writings or from that of 
direct treatment of schoolioom problems, Comenius is one of 
the most important representatives of the realistic movement 
as well as one of the leading characters in the history of edu- 
cation Indeed, the most scholarly of his recent biographies 
expi esses the judgment that Comenius is “the broadest-minded, 
the most far-seeing, the most comprehensive, and withal the 
most practical of all the writers who have put pen to paper 
on the subject of education , the man whose theories have 
been put into practice in every school that is conducted on 
rational principles, who embodies the matenalistic tendencies 
of our ‘ modern side ’ instructors, while avoiding the narrow- 
ness of their 1 eforming zeal ” However, this panegyric con 
tains an exaggeration in that, while the writings of Comenius 
deserve all of this encomium, his actual irifluence on his own 

1 A more adequate treatment is given in the translation of Von Raumer, m 
Barnard’s Gei man Teachers and Educators, pp 319-347 This is condensed in 
Quick’s Educational Reformeis, Ch IX 
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and following generations was slight save in one respect, — ■ 
that of a more scientific method of teaching the languages 
as embodied m his text-books ^For almost two centuries 
even the very knowledge of these most important educational 
writings ceased to exist, consequently, they had little or no 
direct influence upon later educational leformers It is true 
that Comenius’s ideas “ have been put into practice in every 
schoolroom conducted on lationahstic principles,” but alto- 
gether aside from any influence exeicised by Comenius , for a 
knowledge of Comenius and his writings was unknown by 
those who practiced his principles The greatness of Come- 
nius consists moie in his early formulation of those princi- 
ples in concrete terms, than m his direct influence in the 
introduction of such principles into subsequent educational 
practice After his own generation, it was not until near the 
middle of the nineteenth century that these remarkable edu- 
cational writings of Comenius were again called to public 
attention by the early German historians of education, and 
consequently that due recognition was given to the place 
of Comenius in educational reform His ideas of educa- 
tion were similar to those of Ratke, to whom, however, on 
account of the seciecy and charlatanism of the former, Come 
nius owed little or nothing, save the suggestion of a “natu 
ral” method These ideas, common to both, were worked 
out into a far more extensive scheme and in much greater 
detail by Comenius They were more consistent, more logi 
cally presented, and far more modem than were those of 
the earlier innovator, who now arouses, as he did m his own 
generation, as much disgust for his folly and chicanery as 
he does lespect and admiration for his pioneer work in edu 
cational thought^ 

Comenius liv^ a long, industrious life, full of sacrifice for 
h^s religious brethren in exile, of devotion to his great mtel 
l&tojiideals, of trial through persecutions, religious and pei 
sonaf, and finally of disappointment in the fruition of his 
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hopes Few biographies of educational leaders possess more 
interest , but reference to several excellent works of recent 
publication must answer as a substitute for one in this con 
nection The most immediate interest of Comenius through- 
out his life, first as pastor of their largest congregation, and 
later as bishop of the entiie commission of the Moravian 
brethien, then in '"xile from their native country, was in 
furthering the interests of Christianity, of the Protestant 
cause, and especially of his own denomination In his later 
life the duty of protecting his religious brethren from perse- 
cution and extinction, either by means of his personal influ- 
ence or through distribution of the funds raised by the other 
Protestant coun^rles of Europe, consumed much of his time 
and energy vm ^ 

y Purpose of Education — Religion determined for Come- 

kyhius the aim and general conception of education Religion 
was to work in and through education both for ultimate ends 
and for the immediate regeneration of society In these 
views Comenius did not go beyond the other educators, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, of his own and preceding 
generations, unless it was in the more thorough-going belief 
in education as a social as well as an individual regenerating 
force 

“The ultimate end of man is eternal happiness with God,’’ 
he stated 'ar§~tlie"'p'nmary principle of the Great Didactic 
The purpose of education was to assist in attaining this great 
end So far, all the educatois of these centuries agieed But 
It was in the conception of education as a means that they 
differed so widely Hitherto education assisted toward this 
end by tending to eradicate the natural desires, instincts, and 
emotions, and by furnishing a mental and moral discipline 
tending to these ends Comenius worked along an entirely 
new line, one that ultimately became the line of modern 
educational endeavor, though with fundamental purposes 
formulated somewhat differently With Comenius the ulti- 
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mate religious end was to be obtamed through moral control 
over one’s self, and this in turn was to be secured by knowl 
edge of one’s self and consequettly of all things Knowl 
edge, virtue, and piety, in this order of their acquisition, were 
the aims of education What Sturm and the Refoimation 
educators propounded as isolated ends, Comenius unified in 
a logical and psychological relationship, and gave a radically 
diffeient interpretation of the initial element, — knowledge, 
— the one element relating diiectly to the school This 
advance, however, was so radical that it affected vitally every 
phase of education, — content, organization, method, and 
text books P , 

Content of Education — This change respecting the 
subject matter of education can best be presented through 
an explanation of the great purpose and endeavor of the 
entire life of Comenius, for his religious activity and his 
contributions to the improvement of schoolroom procedure 
were both immediate duties which he did not shirk But 
both were of subordinate importance when compared with 
his greatest aspiiation, namely, the complete reorganization 
of human knowledge, along Baconian lines, with the conse 
quent expansion of that knowledge and of human power and 
happiness This pansophic movement of the seventeenth 
century produced many notable attempts at reorganization 
Of these the Advancement of Learning of Bacon and the En 
cyclopedias of Henry Alsted and of Campanella were notable 
examples Probably both Alsted and Campanella had greater 
influence on Comenius than did Bacon This idea of the 
encyclopedic organization of human knowledge was a com- 
mon one throughout the Middle Ages, but the execution 
attempted by Comenius and by the pansophic wiiters of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was quite different 
Comenius’s aim was to give “an accurate anatomy of the 
universe, dissecting the vems and hmbs of all things in such 
a way that there shall be nothing that is not seen, and that 
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each part shall appear in its proper place and without con 
fusion ” Previous encyclopedias had been mere collections 
of facts , his was to be an arrangemeni of facts around 
universal principles, so that in all the arts and sciences, 
starting from the essential point of the universal law as a 
basis, study could proceed from what is best known by slow 
degrees to what is less familiar until all knowledge was 
compassed So m his Janua Rerum, as later in his text- 
books, each chapter and each paragraph was to lead up to 
the next, thus embodying his universal principle of method 
Having aheady published a Physics (1633), which gave 
such a synopsis of the physical universe, and a Prodromus 
Pansoplncs, or Piecmsor of Pansophy (1637), he constructed a 
Janua Reriim, or Gate of Phenomena, which was to perform 
for the universe of things that which his most famous book, 
iht/anua Lmguai um, had done for languages The principles 
formulated by Comenius as underlying all of this work are the 
best comment both concerning its advance beyond the intel- 
lectual attitude of the times and also concerning its scientific 
character from the present point of view 


APHORISMS 

I, Universal knowledge, so far as it can be obtained by 
man, has as its objects God, nature, and art 

2 A perfect knowledge of these three is to be sought 

3 The knowledge of things is perfect when it is full, true, 
and ordered 

4 Knowledge is true when thmgs are apprehended as they 
exist in reality 

5 Thmgs are apprehended in their essential nature 
when the manner in which they have come into existence 
is understood 

6 Each object comes into existence in accordance with its 
“ idea,” that is to say, in relation to a certain rational con- 
ception through which it can be what it is 

7 Therefore, all things that come into existence, whether 
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chey are the works of God, of nature, or of man, do so in 
accordance with their “ideas” 

8 Art borrows the “ideas ” of^ts productions from nature, 
nature from God, and God from himself 

9 In fashioning the woild, therefore, God produces an 
image of himself, so that eveiy creature stands in a definite 
relation to its cieator 

10 As all things share m the “ideas ” of the Divine mind, 
they are also mutually connected and stand in a definite rela- 
tion to one another 

1 1 It follows that the rational conceptions of things are 

identical, and only differ in the foim of their manifestation, 
existing in God as an archetype, m nature as an ectype, and 
in ait as an antitype , 

12 Theiefore the basis of producing as of apprehending 
all things IS harmony 

13’ The first requisite of harmony is that there should be 
nothing dissonant 

14 The second is that there should be nothing that is not 
consonant 

15 The third is that the infinite variety of sounds and 
concords should spring fiom a few fundamental ones, and 
should come into bemg by definite and regular piocesses of 
differentiation 

16 Therefore, if we know the fundamental conceptions 
and the modes of their differentiation, w'e shall know all 
things 

17 Such rational conceptions can be abstracted from 
phenomena by means of a certain method of induction, and 
must be posited as the norms of phenomenal existence 

18 These norms of truth must be abstracted from those 
objects whose nature is such that they cannot be otherwise, 
and which are at every one’s disposal for the purpose of 
making experiments, that is to say, from natural phenomena 


The knowledge of physical phenomena became, for him, 
the most important object of study, and the mam influence 
"oThis teachings in respect to subject-matter was the mtroduc 
tion of such material into the school books actually used, 
together with the exposition of this idea in all his works 
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On the other hand the extent to which Comenius grasped 
the modem scientific spirit is evidenced by his use of the 
term “ ideas " This he used in true Platonic sense and with 
quite as scholastic a method as any Schoolman of the Middle 
Ages While in the last of these aphonsms he expressed an 
approval of the inductive method of Bacon, he in reality has 
little sympathy with the experimental method At least, 
while it might answer foi purely natural knowledge, he held 
It to be insufficient for bis Pansophia, which dealt with the 
whole universe The truth was that Comenius was a theo- 
logian and applied in his scientific thinking the methods of a 
theologian Altiiough he sought to give natural phenomena 
a diffeient treatment, and in his arrangement of them in his 
textbooks he did succeed in following the inductive plan, 
yet for the most part he used merely the method of analogy 
instead of experimentation and usually demonstrated a his- 
toiical or scientific as well as theological point by quotation 
of Scripture 

The English friends of Comenius urged him, as the only 
man capable of undertaking such a work, to organize and* 
conduct a school similar to “ Solomon’s House ” as described 
in Bacon’s New Atlantis In fact, it was for some such pur 
pose that Comenius went to England in 1641, and Parliament, 
which had summoned him, would have granted him the sup- 
port and the school had not the Irish rebelhon and later the 
Puritan revolt broken out The most important work on 
pansophy attempted by Comenius was destroyed in manu- 
script in 1657, so that we have merely his textbooks and his 
descriptive writings on this subject Some of his later works 
on the subject were completed by his assistants after his 
death His life’s ideal was the reorganization of human 
knowledge to serve, in connection with a universal language 
constructed artificially, as a basis for the reorganization of 
human society This was destined to remain unfulfilled His 
persistent efforts toward its realization resulted only in arous 
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mg through his works almost a general enthusiasm for the 
propaganda and m introducing new material and to some 
extent a new method into school work Such work, however, 
continued thereafter, as before, to be chiefly directed toward 
the study of the Latin tongue In regard to the first, while 
many scoffed, many held that through this effort of Comenius 
a benefit second only to the revelation of God’s word was 
about to be conferred upon the human race , in regard to the 
second, Comenius was known to the two succeeding centuries 
only as the writer of text books and as the inventor of a new 
method of studying the Latin language flietk&A ef is>cl 

Method — The general thought of a method “ according 
to nature,” which Comenius advocated and applied through- 
out all his writings, must be distinguished from that particular 
part of it which approximated the Baconian induction and 
formed the basal idea of his text-books Reference has been 
previously made to Comenius’s failure to grasp the full sig 
nificance of Bacon’s formulation of the scientific method and 
of his preference for a natural method founded on analogy, 
^which in its interpretation was never fundamental and was 
frequently superficial and fantastic Comenius argued that 
Bacon’s method was competent to distinguish truth from fal- 
sity, but that it applied only to natural phenomena, while pan- 
sophy considered the entire universe In the introduction 
of his first pansophic work he states that the three channels 
through which knowledge comes to us are the senses, the 
intellect, and divine revelation , and that “ eiror will cease if 
the balance between them be preserved ” In the Great Di- 
dactic Comenius specifically states that the principles of that 
work were formulated a fnon and does not even mention 
Bacon in the entire work Essences and principles find place 
in his philosophy as in that of the fantastic pseudo-scientists 
of the Middle Ages In his Physics the world is constituted 
from the three principles of matter, spirit, light, while the 
“ qualities ” of all thmgs are consistency (salt), oleosity (sul 
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phur), and aquosity (mercury) Yet despite these survivals 
of the mediaeval, he stands distinctly foi the study of natural 
phenomena and the dependence upon sense perception as the 
source of knowledge concerning nature PH’to 

Notwithstanding this partial giasp of the significance of 
the inductive method when applied to the investigation of 
natural phenomena, when it came to the practical problems 
of instruction in the schoolroom, Comenius did clearly see the 
importance of the new method and first applied it to the 
actual piocesses of instiuction This is a field where Bacon 
was much more of a stranger than was Comenius in the realm 
of the larger philosophical and scientific problems In the 
chapter on the Method of the Sciences Comenius states nine 
principles of method, which, though they may be deductively 
formulated, yet must have grown out of his own long experi- 
ence as a teacher These principles are embodied m all his 
texts Their great historical importance is explained by the 
fact that all more modern formulation of educational pio 
cedure has but established similar principles on a more scien 
tific basis Since it was the concrete embodiment of these 
ideas that led to the remarkable success of the textbooks 
and to the beginning of radical reforms in schoolroom work, 
these principles also explain the practical importance of the 
texts They are stated thus — 

1 Whatever is to be known must be taught (that is, by 
presenting the object or the idea directly to the child, not 
merely through its form or symbol) 

2 Whatever is taught should be taught as being of prac- 
tical application m everyday life and of some definite use 

3 Whatever is taught should be taught straightforwardly, 
and not in a complicated manner 

4 Whatever is taught must be taught with reference to 
its true nature and its origin , that is to say, through its 
causes 

5 If anything is to be learned, its general principles 
must first be explained Its details may then be considered, 
and not till then 
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6 All parts of an object (or subject), even the smallest, 
without a single exception, must be learned with reference to 
their ordei, their position, and their connection with one 
another 

7 All things must be taught m due succession, and not 
more than one thing should be taught at one time 

8 We should not leave any subject until it is thoroughly 
understood 

9 Stress should be laid on the differences which exist 
between things, in order that what knowledge of them is 
acquired may be clear and distinct 

The application of these principles to the text-books was 
far more successful both fiom the point of view of language 
study and from that of the study of phenomena of nature 
and of institutions than was that of the general “ method of 
nature ” m his more abstract pansophic works 

TExr-BOOKS — Comenius had been a student of education 
from his eaily school days He began to teach upon leaving 
the university, and later combined the supervision of schools 
with his pastoral work Even when nearly sixty years old 
(1650) he returned to the care of schools with the acceptance 
of the directorship of the gymnasium at Saros Patok, Hun- 
gary, where he remained for several years Consequently, 
his text books were not the work of a mere theorist but of 
one who combined, as no one before him had ever done, a 
theoretical knowledge of educational problems, derived from 
contemplation and from study, with the practical experience 
of the schoolroom His objections to the work of the school 
were those noticed by all of the reformers and educational 
writers of his time , that study was confined to the Latin 
language and liteiature , that languages were taught merely 
as words, with no attention to the objects or ideas back of the 
words , that this study was approached and continued wholly 
through grammatical rules and forms , that physical force 
was used to compel attention and industry and to punish 
failure to accomplish tasks , that there was neglect of all 
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order and rational progress in the gradation of material , 
that all this resulted in making the schools places of torture 
for children instead of places of interested activity and 
growth 

Even before he was possessed by his great pansophii, 
ideas, Comenius had made it his chief endeavor to refornr 
schools both by the formulation of educational principles anc? 
by the construction of text-books that would obviate the 
above mentioned evils In 1631, the year before the comple- 
tion of the Didactica, Comenms published the Jantia Ltngua 
rum Reserata, or Gate of Languages Unlocked This was his 
most famous,book and alone would have made him a notable 
character m his own century Withm a short time it was 
published in Latin, Greek, Bohemian, Polish, German 
Swedish, Belgian, English, Fiench, Spanish, Italian, and 
Hungarian of the European languages, and into Arabic, 
Tuikish, Russian, and Mongolian of the Asiatic For many 
generations the schoolboys of three continents thumbed this 
book as their primer to the languages instead of the Donatus 
and Alexander of preceding generations And very differ- 
ent from these it was, though in some respects not much less 
difficult The plan of the book was simple and “ natural ” 
Starting with several thousand of the most common Latin 
words referring to famihar objects, the plan was to arrange 
them into sentences, beginning with the simplest and becom- 
ing progressively more complex, and in such a manner that 
a series of related subjects would be presented, the whole 
piesenting a brief encyclopedic survey of knowledge as 
well as affording a vocabulary and a working knowledge of 
simple Latin 

This text will give a fair conception of the pansophic ideal 
AS well as the new tendency m the subject-matter of educa- 
tion The one hundred different chapter headings_included 
such subjects as these, introduced in the order given Origin 
of the World, the Elements, the Firmament, Fire, Meteors, 
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Water, Earth, Stones, Metals, Trees and Fruit, Herbs and 
Shrubs, Animals (in several chapters) , Man, His Body, Ex 
ternal Members, Internal Members? Qualities of the Body , 
Diseases, Ulcers, and Wounds, External Senses, Internal 
Senses , Mind, The Will, The Affections , The Mechanic 
Arts (in several chapters), the Home and its Parts , Marriage, 
the Family , State and Civic Economy (in several chapters) , 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, and the various branches of 
knowledge , Ethics , Games , Death, Burial, Providence of 
God , the Angels Care was taken that every grammatical 
structure should be presented so that a complete grammatical 
knowledge would be developed inductively by the skillful 
teacher Each page gave in parallel column the Latin sen- 
tence £^^nd the vernacular equivalent, and the instruction 
dealt with material that, in its elementary form at least, was 
within the experience of the child The chief defect of the 
book, one arising fiom a violation of a principle emphasized 
by Comenius, was the failure to lepeat the woids, the object 
being to use each word only once Besides necessitating a 
vast amount of repetition and arousing the dislike of the 
pupil. It had the disadvantage of giving only one meaning to 
the word (though that was always the root signification), and 
only one construction While the idea had been suggested 
by Ratich, and ineffectually executed independently by a 
Jesuit teacher, Wilham Budaeus, this was the fiist successful 
attempt at the construction of text-books according to modern 
and to psychological principles And after the improvements 
made by Comenius himself, little further advance was made 
for a century and a half The Janua was the work of three 
years’ labor of the author, but in reality it was the product of 
the centuries since the opening of the Renaissance 

In 1633 Comenius published the VesUbuhim {Entrance 
Hall) as an easy introduction to the Gate, which, though far 
simpler than the previous formal giammatical texts which 
were impossible of any mastery save a verbal one, had yet 
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proved too difficult for beginners Later, additional texts 
were added The Atnum was an expansion of the Janna, 
following the same plan^ treating of the same subjects in 
greater detail, and also giving more attention to grammar 
An accompanying grammar written in Latin was now to be 
used In the final book of the series, the Palace or the The- 
saurus, a summaiy of Latin literature, was given Through 
selection of various portions of Caesar, Sallust, Cicero, etc , 
the substance of this liteiatuie, especially as it dealt with 
subjects of inteiest fiom the Comenian point of view, could 
be given with the omission of much of the material objection- 
able to Com®nius and certainly detrimental as used in the 
colloquies and school presentations of the times As Co- 
menius outlined his school plan, about six months should be 
given to the Vtshbulmn, one year to the Janiia, about the 
same time to the Atnum, and three years to the Palatum 

The most lemaikable and most successful of all the Corae- 
nian texts was an adaptation of the Janua Ltnguanm, the 
O7 bis P ictus, published m 1657 method of 

dealing _with objects instead of with mere symbols or woids 
was carried to its logical conclusion in the introduction of the 
objects themselves by means of pictures But the Orbis PictuT 
Sensuahum — The Win Id of Sensible Things Pictured — was 
of greater importance than merely the first illuslr ited text book 
foi children, for the method of dealing with things and of lead- 
ing by inductive process to a generalized knowledge, was con- 
sistently earned out While the text was substantially that 
of "Ai^Janna, each chapter was headed by a rather compli- 
cated picture in which the various objects were numbered 
with reference to specific hnes in the text A page of this 
remarkable text is reproduced as indicating in a concrete 
way, when compared with any of the Latin grammars then 
in ordinary use, all the revolutionary educational ideals of 
Comemus 

The Organization of Schools — One other phase of 
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these educational ideas deserves brief mention, that is, the 
oiganization of schools In this respect, as well as m those 
previously noticed, Comenius was qi^ite two centuries ahead 
of his contemporaries In his Didactica Magna, and more 
especially in the Outline of the Pansophic School for the 
Patak gymnasium, this subject is treated As m the case of 
the text-books, so also m this latter writing, the gymnasium or 
secondary school alone is dealt with But these indicate m 
detail the character of the work that would be included in 
other phases of the educational system Jhe work of the 
pans^tnc school, divided into seven classes, is indicated in 
detail Over the door of each class is placed an inscription , 
over that of the fiist class, the Vestibular, “Let no one enter 
who cannot lead”, over the second, the Jamial, “Let no 
one enteV who is ignorant of mathematics”, over the Atnal, 
“ Let no one enter who cannot speak ” , over the Philosofhi 
cal, “Let no one ignorant of history enter here”, over the 
Logical, " Let no one enter who is ignorant of natural phi- 
losophy ” , over the Political, “ Let no one enter who cannot 
reason”, over the Theological, “Let no one enter who is 
irreligious ” 

Two grades of school were to precede the gymnasium 
first, the infant school , second, the vernacular school Pre- 
vious to the writing of the Didactica, Comenius had written 
The Schoo l of the M others Knee, in which there is a remark- 
aSle foreshadowing of the kindergarten The purpose of the 
book was' to indicate to mothers how they could care for the 
early education of their own children The pansophic ideals 
control even here, for the infant is to be instructed in history, 
geography, even metaphysics, as well as to be cared for 
physically and to be trained in games, sports, and manners 
But by these high sounding names Comenius meant a very 
feasible and desirable thing, namely, that the child’s simple 
experience as to locality, time, and casual relationship of 
many events could be and should be made quite definite even 
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before the sixth year, and independent of formal instruction 
by means of books The Vernacular School should comprise 
the peiiod from the sixtl^to the twelfth years, and was lather 
a substitute for than a pieliminaiy to the gymnasium, de 
signed for those who could not obtain the higher education 
As to method and subject matter this school resembled the 
Latin School The senes of texts piepared for it by Come- 
nius were in the Czech language and consequently never 
received wide ciiculation, even if they were ever printed 
None at least have suivived Above the secondary school 
was to come the University, where eveiy subject could be 
pursued as in the gymnasium Above the Umveisity, re 
versing the use of terms as we now employ them, was the 
College of Light, an institution foi scientific investigation of 
every subject, similar to the Solomon’s House of the New 
Atlantis 

The Great Didactic — As through all of the activities 
of this great leader ran the one dominant motive found in the 
pansophic ideal of the regeneration of society through the 
reorganization of knowledge, so thioughoutall his educational 
work ran the fundamental conception of education early 
worked out Though Comenius was the first even approxi- 
mately to apply in a formal way the inductive method to edu- 
cation, the foundation of his educational views and the basis of 
all his educational activities were very early determined and 
his later work was simply that of amplification For though 
he has more than a hundred treatises and text books to his 
credit, yet they are all summed up in his one great theoreti- 
cal tieatise which was one of his earliest educational writings 
The Didactic Magna completed by 1632, though not pub 
lished m a Latlirtrknslation until 1657, and not printed in 
the language in which it was written until the middle of the 
nineteenth centuiy This work is certainly one of the most 
remarkable educational treatises ever composed Though 
essays or books on didactics were among the most numerous 
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of the publications of those times, the Great Didactic is a 
remarkable variant from the ordinary type Both its ideas, 
or piinciples, and its airangeinent ai^e strikingly modern On 
the contiary, the form in which the ideas are expressed, as 
well as the particular interpretations of the method used, are 
thoroughly colored by the theological character of the age 
and by the professional training of the author So sane and 
far-seeing are the precepts of this work that it may even yet 
be read with greater immediate profit to the teachei, suflEi- 
cieiitly intelligent to avoid many minor errors, than the 
majority of contemporary educational writings Some of the 
main principles of the Didactic have been mer\tioned, but so 
solid a foundation is laid for the educational development of 
the succeeding centuiies, — as that foundation in turn rests 
upon the bed rock of the Renaissance and Refoimation move- 
ment, — that it IS quite worth while, in conclusion, to give the 
entire table of contents 

SUBJECTS OF THE CHAPTERS 

I Man is the highest, the most absolute, and the most 
excellent of things created 

II The ultimate end of man is beyond this life 

III This life is but a preparation for eternity 

IV There are three stages in the preparation for eternity 
to know one’s self (and with one’s self all things), to rule 
one’s self , and to direct one’s self to God 

V The seeds of these thi ee (learning, virtue, religion) are 
naturally implanted in us 

VI If a man is to be produced, it is necessary that he be 
formed by education 

VII A man can most easily be formed in early youth, and 
cannot be formed propel ly except at this age 

VIII The young must be educated in common, and foi 
this schools aie necessary 

IX All the young of both sexes should be sent to school 

X The instruction given in schools should be universal 

XI Hitherto there have been no perfect schools 
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XII It IS possible to reform schools 

XIII The basis of school reform must be exact order m 
all things 

XIV The exact order of instruction must be borrowed 
from nature 

XV The basis of the prolongation of Me 

XVI The universal requirements of teaching and of learn 
ing, that IS to say, a method of teaching and of learning with 
such certainty that the desired result must of necessity follow 

XVII The principles of facility in teaching and in 
learning 

XVIII The pnnciples of thoroughness in teaching and in 
learning 

XIX The^ principles of conciseness and rapidity in 
teaching 

XX The method of the sciences, specifically. 

XXI The method of the arts 

XXII The method of languages 

XXIII The method of moials 

XXIV The method of instilling piety 

XXV If we wish to reform schools in accordance with 
the laws of true Christianity, we must remove from them 
books written by pagans, or, at any rate, must use them 
with more caution than hitherto 

XXVI Of school discipline 

XXVII Of the fourfold division of schools, based on age 
and acquirements 

XXVIII Sketch of the Mother-School 

XXIX Sketch of the Vernacular School 

XXX Sketch of the Latin School 

XXXI Of the University, of traveling students, of the 
College of Light 

XXXII Of the universal and perfect order of instruction 

XXXIII Of the things requisite before this universal 

method can be put mto practice 

Effects of Sense-realism on Schools — At any time, the 
response made to educational theoiy by the concrete practices 
of the school is necessarily slow and indirect For those 
who formulate the advanced theory are seldom those who 
control the schools , the practical administrator is ever 
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loath to be considered a theorist, that is, one recognizing a 
new theory instead of practicing an old one , and the teacher 
IS ever loath to add new burdens -or form new habits, in 
learning to do old things in a new way 

On the other hand, Ratke, Comenius, even Bacon, were 
but exponents of a thought movement that was affecting 
many, they were leaders in the formulation of the new 
thought rather than originators of it As with these men, 
so with the other leaders of advanced thought of the 
seventeenth century, — their work was performed outside 
of the university, which had little sympathy with the new 
thought Neither Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, or Leibnitz of 
the philosophers, nor Harvey and Boyle of the scientists, nor 
Bacon ^s representative of both philosophy and science, was 
in close contact with the universities So it was in the sec- 
ondary schools and in independent institutions that the new 
ideas were realized In 1619 the first academy of natural 
science was founded at Rostock Under Frederick the 
Great (r 1740-1786) the Berlin Academy became a powerful 
exponent of the new thought 

After the close of the Thirty Years’ War (1648), the old 
academies for the nobles {RtUerakademten, see p 389) again 
became influential, and now as exponents of the new ideas, 
rationahstic and practical, as opposed to the scholastic for- 
malism of university and gymnasium This, however, was a 
foreign culture which did not affect at all the masses of the 
people Here realism found its first exposition, based more 
upon the social-realism of Montaigne and the popular ideals 
of the French aristocracy, then dominant throughout Europe, 
than upon the scientific realism of Bacon and Comenius 

From the middle of the seventeenth century, the text books 
of Comenius had come into common use in the gymnasia of 
the German cities, but rather as aids to Latin study than for 
their scientific content The first schools to embody the 
realism of Comenius, emphasizing more the religious than 

2K 
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the scientific side, were those of the pietistic movement as it 
centered around Hermann Francke (1663-1727) and Spener 
(163S-1700) Pietism was a reaction quite as much against 
the profligacy and extravagance of rationalism as typified in 
the ntiemkademun as against the formalism of the classical 
schools But the rationalistic and the pietistic school were 
at one in their opposition to the dominant classicism and 
formalism, and in then advocacy of the realistic studies and 
the use of the vernacular Beginning in 1692 Francke es- 
tablished, at Halle, a group of educational and charitable 
institutions of very wide scope and of extended influence 
With a constituency drawn wholly from the middle and lower 
class people, — a large 01 phan asylum was a part of the insti- 
tution, — Francke aimed to combine a practical preparation 
for life and a religious influence with a school training neces- 
sarily strong in the realistic studies His achievement was 
a demonstration of Comenian ideals , a combination of Chris- 
tianity and practical training, with formal school work A 
seminary for the training of teachers, instituted as a part of 
his general foundations, assisted materially in the spread of 
his ideas m many schools, especially those of Prussia, both 
of old and new foundations 

The Real Schools {Real schiden) of Germany, which em- 
body most completely the realistic educational movement, date 
from 1747, in which year Hecker, a pupil of Francke, estab 
lished the cekonamtsch-mathentatische Real-schule at Berlin 
The curriculum of this school included the German, French, 
and Latin languages, writing, drawing, history, geography, 
geometry, arithmetic, mechanics, architecture, religion, and 
ethics Within a comparatively short time the leading com- 
mercial cities of the German countries established similar 
schools During the later part of the century, under the 
influence of the “ naturalistic ” movement (Chapter X), these 
schools were incorporated as a component part of *lie Ger 
man school system 
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The Academies in England — In England the introduction 
of the “real studies” was bound up with the histoiy of the 
“ academies ” as those institutions we-re developed by the non 
conforming churches The beginning of this movement is 
connected with the humanistic realism of Milton, who stylea 
the institution described in his Tiactate an academy With 
the downfall of the Puritan piotectorate and the restoration 
of the Stuart monarchy, the dissenting clergymen, some two 
thousand m all, were expelled from their parishes (1662), and 
shortly afterward the dissenters were excluded flora the pub- 
lic schools and the universities This gave both a teaching 
staff and a constituency to a new type of educational institu- 
tions, which for a time had but an indefinite organization and 
unsubstantial existence, but which, after the toleration act of 
1689, be'came a definite part of the Enghsh educational scheme 
Though these, as well as all other educational institutions of 
England, had only an ecclesiastical and private support, they 
continued to perform an ever widening function in the educa- 
tional life of the people, until, with the disappearance of reli- 
gious disabilities, they became, as a type, mdistinguishable m 
the multiplicity of secondary schools during the early nine 
teenth century 

As was to be expected, the founders of these institutions of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had little sympathy 
with the narrow and restricted education that produced their 
illiberal persecutors , hence, the new institutions provided for 
a much broader training through a curriculum that included 
many of the new “ real ” studies Preparation for the minis- 
try was yet a prominent, though by no means the exclusive, 
purpose of these schools, hence the classical languages formed 
a prominent pait if not the basal part of the course of study 
To these were added a variety of subjects, varying with the 
institution, including French, Italian, Hebrew, logic, rhetoric, 
ethics, metaphysics, history, economics, oratory, theology, nat 
Ural philosophy, anatomy, geography, geometry, algebra, sur 
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veying, trigonometry, conic sections, celestial mechanics, and 
even shorthand One subject that was given especial empha 
SIS in all of these institutions was that of English, and the 
instruction in all of the subjects came to be given in the ver- 
nacular Of one academy it is specified that in addition to 
the usual curriculum “all the classes were exercised at times 
in land surveying, dialling, making almanacks, and dissecting 
animals ” No more striking evidences of the reahstic tendency 
could be found in the theoretical discussions of the subject 
Such institutions took the place of both secondaiy schools 
and universities for the nonconformists, and offered a more 
direct preparation for the practical occupations of life than did 
the classical pubhc schools Foi the Church, the university, 
and tne State, however, the old type of institutions ypt served 
exclusively The influence of the writings of John Locke on 
education (Chapter IX) served to further the inteiest in the new 
educational tendency, and his Thoughts became almost a hand- 
book or a charter for the academies 

In America — With the growth of the minor dissenting 
bodies in the American colonies a similar, though until the 
middle of the eighteenth century a more rudimentary, institu- 
tion grew up These bodies were especially strong m the 
middle colonies, and there these new institutions found a home 
Even in New England the Latin grammar schools began to 
make provision, from no theoretical educational reasons, for 
the practical economic interests of the people In most of 
the seaport towns of all the colonies, branches of practical 
mathematics, especially surveying and navigation, were mtro- 
duced even in the late seventeenth, ceitainly by the middle of 
the eighteenth century Not until this later period, however, 
was a typical “real-school” introduced and the term “acad- 
emy ” used This was the “ Academy and Charitable School 
of Pennsylvania,” later the University of Pennsylvania, which 
was suggested by Benjamin Frankhn in 1743 and opened in 
1751 Three schools were included in this academv, a Latin, 
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an English, and a mathematical Franklin m his writings, 
which exalted practical economics into a philosophy of life 
for a new people, did much to further a scheme of education 
which had much in common with the educational theories of 
the sense-realists While the philosophical basis might have 
been quite diffeient, in its concrete embodiment it was al- 
most identical with the “real-school” of Germany After 
the Revolutionary War, the academies became the typical 
educational institutions of the American states By this time 
several othei momentous forces, besides the realistic educa 
tional philosophy, were at work to produce revolutionarj 
changes in education 

The Universities responded much less quiclcly than the 
secondaiy institutions to the new educational ideas The 
theologieal-classical scholasticism controlled the German 
univeisities throughout the seventeenth century, but in 
1694 the University of Halle was founded chiefly as a pro 
test against the nai rowness of the old Halle is considered 
the first modern university, for here first were the “real 
subjects taught, with the new methods and in the modern 
tongue Fran eke, mentioned in connection with the real- 
schools, and Thomasius, who had been expelled from Leipzig 
because of their too hberal ideas, made Halle the center of 
the new influence The custom of using German in the uni 
versity lecture room, introduced by Thomasius, who also pub- 
lished the fiist German magazine, soon spiead, as did also the 
univeisity teaching of the natural sciences and a more liberal 
philosophy In fact, the German university ideal of “ freedom 
of teaching and fieedom of study” first found its embodiment 
in the foundation of Halle In 1737 the University of Got- 
tingen became a second center of these same influences By 
the close of the century the conquest of all the universities 
at least of Protestant Germany, was accomplished 

The conservative English universities responded much less 
luickly and much less thoroughly to the new influences 
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During the professorship of Isaac Newton (1669-1702) and 
the headmastership of Richard Bentley (1740-1742), Cam 
bridge was given the strong mathematical bent which it has 
ever retained, and the mathematical and physical sciences 
were fostered Duiing the eighteenth century a number of 
regius professorships in history and the sciences were founded 
by the Georges But there was no such renovation of the 
university by the new spirit, as in Germany, until late m the 
nineteenth centuiy 
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TOPICAL QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1 What were the views of Erasmus concerning the selection, method 
of study, and the use or purpose of literaiy material for the schoolroom? 

2 Write an analysis of Milton’s Tractate on Education To what 
extent and in what respects does it represent a departure from the domi- 
nant education of the schools ? What criticism can you offer on Milton’s 
scheme ? 

3 To what extent does Montaigne in his writings represent the ideals 
of the narrow humanists? 

4 To what extent does the idea of education through contact with the 
world and thiough tiavel find justification or condemnation in the literature 
on education ? 

5 What descriptions or discussions of this same topic can you find in 
literature in general t 

6 What are Montaigne’s arguments against the nariow humanistic 
education dominant in his times? 

7 Compare the conception of education held by Montaigne with that 
held by Ascham 

8 In what respects does Montaigne’s view of education differ from 
that of Milton? Of Rabelais? Of Erasmus? Of Comenius? Of Locke? 
Of Rousseau? 

9 To what extent are Montaigne’s views of education borrowed from 
those held'hy' Greeks or Romans? 
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10 Give ati account of the educational views and works of Peter Ramus 
Of Ludovico Vives Of Sir William Petty Of Daniel Defoe Of Samuel 
Hartlib Of Chailes Hoole 

>•11 Make a study of the “pansophic” ideas of the seventeenth century 
12 In what respects do the views of Richard Mulcaster coincide with 
those of the realists? Give an accoi’"! of the educational work and writ- 
ings of Mulcaster 

'13 What were the forces opposing and what those favoring the intro 
duction of the vernacular into educational work m any one countrj ? 

» 14 What were the arguments for the educational use of the ■vernacular 
advanced by its early advocates, sucli as Mulcastei, Ratich, the Port Roy- 
alists, etc ? 

s 15 What were the views concerning learnmg and education expiessed 
by Bacon in Ins Advancement of Learning'* 

*' 16 What exposition of the new method does Bacon give in the Novum 
Organum ? 

, 17 To what extent was the inductive method used by Bacon’s contem- 
poraiies m their investigations ? 

18 To what extent does the development of any one or all of the 
natural sciences during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuiies thiow light 
upon the educational development ? 

19 What were the merits and defects of the educational woik of Ratich? 

20 In what respects were his views, as expressed m his writings, novel 
and reformatory ? 

V 21 In what respects are the educational activities of Comenius represen- 
tative of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the seventeenth-century 
scientific tendencies in thought ? 

22 What new principles are embodied in the text-books of Comenius ? 

I 23 How influential were these new text-books? 

24 To what extent does Comenius yet hold to the mediaeval educa 
tional ideas of the nature of the various subjects of the curriculum, the 
necessity of scholastic discipline, etc ? 

25 To what extent does Comemus hold views conceining education 
that are now accepted ? 

26 Tiace the development of the realistic education in the real-schools 
of Germany In the academies of England In the academies of the 
United States 

27 Give an account of Francke’s educational work at Halle 

28 Trace the development of the realistic or scientific spirit m the 
umversities of any country 
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THE DISCIPLINARY CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 
JOHN LOCKE 

FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE FORMATION OF 
THE DISCIPLINARY CONCEPTION — With the Reforma- 
tion, Latin ceased to be the language of religion and of the 
clergy, similarly, durmg the later seventeenth century, it 
ceased 'to be the exclusive language of the universities, of 
the schools, and of learning, even before this time it had 
been superseded by French as the language of diplomacy 
and of the courts When, with the development of the ver 
nacular literatures, it ceased to be the language of culture 
and of the humanities as well, Latin could no longer domi- 
nate the schools upon the same basis and for the same reasons 
that it had done hitherto But by the seventeenth century the 
linguistic and literary curnculum had become traditional, with 
the authority of the learning of two centuries behind it and 
with a scholastic procedure which in details of method and of 
curriculum, m the entire technique of the schoolroom, had 
never been equaled by any previous system of educational 
practice In fact, unless we consider as a distinct type the 
further improvement this linguistic and literary schooling 
received thi ough two centuries of additional practice, it has 
had no equal since Now perfection m the technique of 
schoolroom procedure, in details of subject-matter, organiza- 
tion, and method, is no justification for a system of educational 
practice , yet, since it has behind it to give it stabihty, both the 
force of tradition and the most tenacious of any professional 
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loyalty and conservatism, it is the strongest influence work 
ing for such a system 

Consequently, since this narrow humanistic education no 
longer had any direct connection with the practical demands 
of the times and no longer offered the sole approach to a 
knowledge of human achievement and thought, a new theory 
must be found to justify its perpetuation This new theory 
was, in a word, that the important thing in education was not 
the thing learned, but the process of learning In respect to 
this principle, the new education was but a revival of the 
formalism of mediaeval scholasticism To the elaboration of 
this disciplinary conception of education a number of factors 
contnbuted These general social changes just mentioned, 
which brought about the opportunity and need for this new 
theory, were in themselves the most important of these fac- 
tois These changes not only occasioned the formation of 
the theory of the old and the dominant, they also introduced 
the new practice of the realistic education which now began 
to appropriate the argument advanced, at an earlier age, for 
the broad humanistic education Realism emphasized even 
more strongly than had the early Renaissance thought with 
refeience to the old scholasticism, that it was the thing learned, 
not the process of learning that was important The narrow 
humanistic education now adopted, in addition to the argu- 
ments held as peculiar merits of its own, all those formerly 
used for the scholastic education 

In the second place, the disciplinary education, as it repre- 
sented the continuation of the narrow humanistic education, 
yet retained the almost undivided support of those who viewed 
education from the religious standpoint As is evidenced in 
the attitude of the Church toward most of the leaders of the 
realistic tendency, notably Descartes and Bacon, that move- 
ment was looked upon as irrehgious and atheistic In his 
personal views Comenius was rather an exception, though 
m the attacks and persecutions which he suffered from his 
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co-religionists, on account of his supposed heretical tendencies, 
he was entirely typical This opposition became one phase 
of the conflict between theology and* science But from a yet 
more general reason, and that a pedagogical one, the religious 
new supported the disciplinary conception In fact, since 
it looked upon education as one process of eiadicating the 
essentially evil character of human nature, the religious view 
of education on its pedagogical side was the disciplinary one 
On the moral side, then, religious thought furnished the 
theory of the disciphnary education 

On the psychological side, so far as that enteied into the 
educational thought of the times, the disciplinaiy conception 
received the support of the curient traditional psychology 
This was the old Aristotelian faculty psychology, with its 
mediEEval implications, which demanded a training of the 
various faculties of the mind by appi opriate disciplines for- 
mulated into school! oom procedures No subject afforded 
better facilities for this than the foimal side of language study, 
unless it was the mathematical branches To these, conse- 
quently, gieatei importance was now attached than foimerly 
Even the new psychology of Bacon and Locke, so far as 
their theory of knowledge foimulated a psychology, contrib- 
uted to the pi evading disciplmaiy view At least Locke 
made it so contribute as will be seen subsequently But it 
must ever be borne m mind that Locke’s educational theoriesi 
are not always consistent with his psychological theories 
While the doctiine of innate ideas was rejected by these men 
in favor of experience, training in sense perception did not 
supersede nor make unnecessary the training of the higher 
faculUes In either case, so far as the popular view went, 
the training was to be a “ disciphne ” 

MEANING OF EDUCATION AS A DISCIPLINE — As 
previously stated, the essence of the disciplinary conception 
of education can be given in a few words , namely, that it la 
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the process of learning rather than the thing learned that is 
the important and determining thing m education John 
Locke, who gives probably the best piesentation of this con 
ceptio^, sums up his views in one place as follows — 

“ The great work of a governor is to fashion the carnage 
and to form the mind, to settle in his pupil good habits and 
the principles of virtue and wisdom, to give him little by 
little a view of mankind and work him into a love and imita- 
tion of what IS excellent and praiseworthy , and in the prose- 
cution of It to give him vigor, activity, and industry The 
studies which he sets him upon are but, as it were, the exer- 
cise of his faculties and employment of his time, to keep 
him from saulitering and idleness , to teach him application 
and accustom him to take pains and to give him some little 
taste of what his own industry must perfect ” ^ 

As indicated by the analysis of the elements that first pro- 
duced this view, the disciplinary conception takes a great 
variety of forms But substantially they unite on the one 
point, namely, that a particular activity or experience, espe- 
cially of an intellectual character, if well selected, pioduces 
a power or ability out of all proportion to the expenditure of 
energy therein , a power that will be serviceable in most dis- 
similar experiences or activities, that will be available in 
every situation, that will be applicable to the solution of 
problems presented by any subject, however remote in kind 
from the one furnishmg the occasion for the oiiginal disciplin- 
ary experience More specifically the theory posited^ that one 
or two subjects, thoroughly taught and mastered* were of much 
greater educational value than five or six subjects demanding 
the same amount of time and energy The disciplinarians 
believed that those subjects which, through the generality of 
their principles, such as mathematics ar^ logi c, or through 
the formal nature of their content and arrangement, such as 
the classical languages, furnished a formal training for t' '? 

* Thot^his en Education, Par 94, Qucl» edition, pp 715-76 
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various “faculties” of the mind, were of supreme importance 
educationally This value belonged to such subjects irrespec 
tive of their relation to life or of t^eir final mastery or use 
by the pupil It was further implied, so far as the period of 
complete dominance of this theory was concerned, that these 
subjects were peculiarly adapted to the development of the 
memor y and the reason, and that these “ powers of the mind ” 
were preeminently the ones demanded for success in any 
walk of life The special demands which the various callings 
or needs of life make upon education were to receive no 
special consideration , for all were to be met by the simple 
turning of the ability generated by the formal training of the 
school into the desired channel Nor were the special apti- 
tudes or inaptitudes of the pupils given any consideration , 
for since these studies with their appropriate discipline fur 
nished the best possible preparation for eveiy obligation that 
life made upon education, those pupils that weie unable to 
meet the demands of such a training were ipso facto incapable 
of fulfilling any of these higher offices or functions in life or 
of meetmg the requirements of any of its greater opportu 
nities P f 

The nature as well as the force of this conception of edu- 
cation IS best seen by placing it in opposition to an equally 
one-sided view of education, but one that, on the contrary, 
places the whole emphasis on the thing learned lather than 
upon the process of learning A writer, Fouillde,^ much more 
modern than those who stand for this conception in the ear 
her period of its ascendency, in his argument for the disci- 
plinary education of the classics as opposed to the content or 
practical education of the modem sciences, contrasts these 
views as follows — 

" Huxley proposes to make the natural and physical sci- 
ences the basis of education Spencer, m his turn, by a kind 

1 Educaiton from the National Standpoint, pp 36, 37. 
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of idolatry of science which is widespread in these days, 
makes of positive science almost exclusively the subject foi 
youth, undei the pretext that, in this life, geometry is neces 
sary for the construction of bridges and railways, and that lu 
every definite trade, even in poetiy, we must have knowUdge 
How conclusive is poetry as an instance • Is a Virgil or a 
Racine made by learning rules of versification The scien 
tific man is not made by teaching him science, tor tiue science, 
like poetry, is invention We can learn to build a railway by 
rule of thumb, but those who invented railways did so only 
by the force of the intellectual power they had acquired, and 
not by the force of the meie knowledge they had received , it 
IS therefore intellectual force that we must aim at develop- 
mg And then returns the question Is the best means of 
strengthening and developing the intellect of our youth, to 
load the memory with the results of modem science, or is it 
to teach them to reason, to imagine, to combine, to divine, to 
know beforehand what ought to be true fiom an innate sense 
of order and harmony, of the simple and the fruitful, — a 
sense neai akin to that of the beautiful ? And besides, are 
youths educated to be engineers oi poets ? Education is not 
an apprenticeship to a trade, it is the culture of moral and 
intellectual forces in the individual and in the race ” 

On the othei hand, Huxley answers this argument by 
showing in somewhat satirical language that the sciences 
could be so arranged and so taught as to give a disciplinary 
training similar to that given in his times in the public 
schools Then he says — - 

“ It IS wonderful how close a parallel to classical training 
could be made out of that palaeontology to which I refer 
In the first place I could get up an osteological piimer so 
and, so pedantic in its terminology, so altogether distasteful 
to the youthful mind, as to beat the recent famous production 
of the headmasters out of the field in all these excellencies 
Next, I could exercise my boys upon easy fossils, and bring 
out all their powers of memory and all then ingenuity in the 
application of my osteo grammatical rules to the interpieta 
tion, or constiuing, of those fragments To those who had 
reached the higher classes, I might supply odd bones to be 
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Duilt up into animals, giving great honor and reward to him 
who succeeded in fahiicating monsteis most entirely in accord 
ance with the rules That would answer to verse making and 
essay writing in the dead language To be sure, if a great 
compaiative anatomist were to look at these fabrications he 
might shake his head, or laugh But what then ? Would 
such a catastrophe destroy the parallel >’ What, think you, 
would Cicero, or Horace, say to the production of the best 
sixth form going ? And would not Terence stop his ears and 
run out if he could be present at an English performance of 
his own plays ^ Would Hamlet, in the mouths of a set of 
French actors, who should insist on pronouncing English 
after the fashion of their own tongue, be more hideously 
ridiculous !' ’’ 

So persistent is this narrow disciplinary view that even 
when the old lational psychology, based upon introspective 
analysis, begins to give way or to be supplemented by a con- 
ception of the mind based upon a study of its development, 
education is yet viewed as a process of developing the 
“powers" or “faculties” of the mind through appiopriate 
discipline This is seen in the case of Pestalozzi, who first 
repiesents this view m practical educational work (p 614) 
A few sentences on the appropriate subject-matter of educa- 
tion from a recent writer, Tarver, who discusses the entire 
question of Enghsh education from this point of view, are 
illustrative “ My claim for Latin, as an Englishman and a 
foster parent [teacher], is simply that it would be impossible 
to devise for English boys a better teaching instrument 
The acquisition of a language is educationally of no impor- 
tance , what is important is the process of acquiring it 
The one great meiit of Latin as a teaching instrument is its 
tremendous difficulty ” 

This IS not only the view of the schoolmaster, but it has 
been held generally by all educated people Pi ofessor Horne 
quotes from Sir William Hamilton a sentence which is typical 
of the somewhat milder view of the public “The great 
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problem m education," said Hamilton, “ is how to induce the 
pupil to go through with a course of exertion, in its results good 
and even agreeable, but immediately and in itself irksome ” 
While this conception of education still prevails very 
generally and is apt to continue, yet we are now chiefly con- 
cerned in its historical presentation, especially by the great 
English philosopher 

/ JOHN LOCKE AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE DIS- 
CIPLINARY EDUCATION — It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose, from the heading of this chapter, that the educational 
ideas ofvjohn Locke (1632-1704) can be completely summed 
■up under this* conception »dlockc held the idea that educa- 
tion was a discipline, and his view strongly reenforced the 
prevalent one , But the “ disciphne ” of the philosopher was 
a much broader one than the discipline of the schoolmasters 
Locke’s one great passion in life, the thought emphasized in 
his philosophical writings as the aim of intellectual endeavor, 
was the love of truth The guide to the attainment of truth 
and to every activity in life was reason , but the mind was 
capable of attaining to tiuth and of formulating it only when 
educated to this end This education consisted in a rigid 
discipline In his Essay concerning Human Undet standing 
Locke formulated the Baconian philosophy or more especially 
the theory of knowledge, that of empiricism, that has re- 
mained the dominant philosophy Of the English thought- 
woild to the present time , this theory was that all knowledge 
comes from the perception of the senses and the "percep- 
tion of the intellect,” that is, from experience The idea 
that all knowledge comes primarily thiough the senses and 
IS built up according to the inductive process, as formulated 
by Bacon, was elaborated by Locke rather into a test for dis- 
tinguishing truth from falsity than into a theory explaining 
the origin of all knowledge With his followers of the 
eighteenth century it became both 
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The rational psychology, or explanation of the manner in 
which the mind works, becomes probably incidentally with 
Locke, certainly directly with his followers, an explanation 
of how the mind develops as well Though it is impossible 
to enter into details here, it must be borne in mind that 
Locke’s philosophical and psychological views do not alwaysL 
accord with his views on education The one fundamental! 
thing that makes Locke a representative of the disciplinary 
education throughout is his idea of the human mind as a 
mere blank to begin with that has its virtues and powers 
worked into it from the outside through its formation of 
habits In respect to many other important points, as will 
be seen, Locke agrees with the naturalists who, opposing 
Locke on this point, held that all such powers came as the 
develdpment of poweis from within, according to a wholly 
natural process Devel opment, according to Locke, cam e 
only-JLhro,ughJthe„fQrmation_of habit through .discipline ^ 

Our mam interest, however, is in the educational theory 
of Locke, not in his philosophy In his Essay and more 
especially in his Conduct of the Understanding, he shows how 
this type of mnid can be developed, that is, through such a 
training or discipline as will strengthen all its powers This 
IS not to be done meiely by study and reading, but more 
largely by reflection and meditation These views must be 
taken into account in the examination of his Thoughts can- 
cel mng Education (1693), which is the one work by which 
his educational ideas are usually judged It is entirely one- 
sided to formulate Locke’s educational ideas from this one 
treatise, the more so since it contains advice written to a 
friend concerning the education of his own sons and it is 
specifically stated by Locke that much of it has only this 
special application This is particularly true of that portion 
of it which deals with the intellectual aspect of education 
which IS more broadly treated in Locke’s other works 

As the most important and mfluential of all English writers 
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on the subject of education, or, at least as ranking with 
Ascham and Spencer, the mam thoughts of Locke’s treatise 
deserve presentation altogether aside from the connection 
they may have with any general tendency Howevei, it is 
just these fundamental conceptions, as distinguished fiom the 
many valuable suggestions and ideas scattered thioughout 
the treatise, that give Locke his relation to the disciplinarians 
It IS the consideration of isolated ideas and general remarks 
that leads to his classification with the realists, or humanists, 
or naturalists, as is done by so many students of the subject 
The aspects of education according to Locke are three 
ph ysical , moral, mt ellectii al The aims are, correspondingly, 
vi gor of bod y* viitue, and IjnpwMge The first is funda- 
mental as a basis This being provided for, the aims of 
education are, as he states in another place, virtue, wisdom, 
breeding and learning in the order of then importance 
Physical Education — “ A sound mind in a sound body is 
a short but full description of a happy state in this world 
He that has these two, has httle more to wish for , and he 
that wants either of them, will be but httle the better for 
anything else ” These are the opening sentences of the 
Thotigkts, the first thirty paragraphs of which are given to the 
discussion of physical education — one of the first and yet 
one of the sanest of such treatises The principle under 
lying It all, the scanty and loose clothing, the haid beds, the 
open air, the simple even rigid diet, is that of the har deni ng 
p roces s, — iigid disciptoe “Thus I have done,’’ he says in 
conclusion, "with what concerns the Body and Health, which 
reduces itself to these few and easy observable Rules Plenty 
of Ojjen Ai r, Ererctse, and Sleep, plain Diet, no Wi ne or 
S trong Drink and very httle or no Phystck, not too warm and 
strait Clothing, especially the Head and Feet kept cold, and 
the Feet often used to cold Water ana exposed to Wet ’’ 

Moieal Education — One of the most striking of Locke’s 
positions, as well as one of the soundest of them, is the 
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clear distinction he ever holds in mmd between ^e^cation 
cci id ins truction This explains the divergence between 
Locke’s views and those of the «ducators of the prevail 
mg disciplmaiy school With the latter, education came 
to be identified with instruction, as it in turn became a 
rigid and formal discipline Wi th Locke it is education 
as_a i^ole that is a dispi£hne_ With instruction as merely 
the method of intellectual education, — a method less rigid 
and exact than with the prevailing Schoolmen, because affect 
mg only one aspect of education and that of secondary ira 
portance, — the p rimar y ob ject of educatmnjis formation 
ofjoharacj^r 

“’Tis Viitue then, direct Vittue, which is the hard and 
valuable part to be aimed at in Education, and not a forward 
Pertness, or any little Arts of Shifting All other Considera- 
tions and Accomplishments should give way and be postponed 
to this This IS the solid and substantial Good which Tutors 
should not only read, lecture, and talk of, but the Labor and 
Art of Education should furnish the Mind with, and fasten 
theie, and never cease hll the young man had a true Relish 
of It, and placed his Strength, his Glory, and his Pleasure in 
it ” 

But it IS rather the manner in which this great end is to be 
accomplished that indicates again how, fundamentally, Locke 
holds throughout to the disciplinary conception of education 

“As the strength of the Body,’’ he remaiks in beginning 
his discussion of moral education, “ lies chiefly in being able 
to endure Hardships, so also does that of the Mind, and the 
great Principle and Foundation of all Virtue and Worth is 
placed m this That a Man is able to dem himself his ow n 
desires , cr oss his own inclinations and pu rely f ollow v /hat Re a- 
son directs as best, th o’ the appetite lean the’oHier way 
It seems plain to me that the Principle of all Virtu e and 

fa ction of w r ow n Desires, whe re Re ason does not authorize 
them This Power is to be got and improve3~5yXustom 
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made easy and familiar by an early Practice If, therefore, 1 
might he heard, I would advise that contrary to the ordinary 
way, childien should be used to submij; their JDesiies and go 
without__their Longings, _even from tlieir veiy_Cra^s The 
firsTTEing they should learn to Know should be t^at timy weie 
not to have anything because it pleased them, .but because It 
was thought fit for them ” 

So here again education at basis is a disciphne Virtue is 
to be obtained by the formation of good habits through a long 
discipline of the desires How erroneous it is to class Locke 
with Rousseau is seen m this most fundamental of all his edu 
cational principles It is true that the pi ocess is_to_ be ma de ■ 
as pleas urable as possible for the child, and g reat sevent y,! 
e specially as regards corporal pumshraentijs to be avoide d , ' 
but the secret of all education is to contiol the natural desires 
and instincts by thwarting them and forming the habit of tb.eir^ 
contro_l, and not at all by following them implicitly as with the 
naturalists It is in this respect that, later, Rousseau says, 

“ Form no habits ” But, on the contrary, Locke says, “ It is 
not that the Performance of a single Act is in itself to be 
deprecated perhaps, but the Formation of Habit is all-im- 
portant” He even grants that it possesses gr eate r impOT 
ta nce i n education than reason “ Habits ,” he says, “ wo rk 
mo re constan tl y and w ith greater facility than Reason, which, 
when we have most need of it, is seldom fairly consulted and 
more rarely obeyed ” 

This education thiough moral discipline is to be carried 
out by emphasizing authority, either that of the parent or 
master, the latter preferably a tutor However, Locke dep re- 
cate s the severity~an3rtire arbitaranness with which such au- 
thority was customarily exercised The greater pait mf^the 
Thoughts is devoted to a discussion of the various virtues, — 
justice, liberality, fortitude, truthfulness, honesty, industry, 
and good breeding in general , to the methods of developing 
these things, authority, pumshment, rewards, praise , and to 
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the appropriate time of each The substance of all, however, 
IS that moral _e_ducataon,^s physical, is a hardening process, 
— the schooling of desires to the control of reason through 
habits formed by constant’denial of natural wants Lefone 
illuitration suffice — ■ 

“ But since the great Foundation of Fear in Children is 
Pain, the way to harden and fortify Children against Fear 
and Danger is to apcjistarn them to suffer Pain_ This ’tis pos- 
sible will be thought, by kind Parents, a very unnatural thing 
towards their Children, and by most, unreasonable, to en- 
deavour to 1 econcile any one to the Sense of Pain, by bringing 
It upon him ’Twill be said ‘ It may perhaps give the Child 
an Aversion for him that makes him suffer , Tiut can never 
recommend to him Suffering itself This is a strange Method 
You lyill not have Children whipp’d and punish’d for their 
Faults, but you would have them toimented for doing well, 
or for tormenting sake ’ I doubt not but such Objections as 
these will be made, and I shall be thought inconsistent with 
myself, or fantastical, in proposing it I confess it is a thing 
to be managed with great Discretion, and therefore it falls 
not out amiss, that it will not be receiv’d or relish’d, but by 
those who consider well, and look into the Reason of Things 
I would not have Children much beaten for their Faults, be- 
cause I would not have them think bodily Pam the greatest 
Punishment And I would have them, when they do well, 
be sometimes put in Pain, for the same Reason, that they 
might be accustom’d tc^ bear it, without looking on it as 
the greatest Evil How much Education may reconcile young 
People to Pain and Sufferance, the Examples of Sparta do 
sufficiently shew And they who have once brought thehi- 
selves not to think bodily Pam the greatest of Evils, or that 
which they ought to stand most in fear of, have made no 
small Advance towards Virtue But I am not so foolish to 
propose the Lacedcemoman Discipline m our Age or Consti- 
tution But yet I do say, that muring Children gently to 
suffer some Degrees of Pam without shrinking, is a way to 
gam Firmness to their Minds, and lay a Foundation foi 
Courage and Resolution in the future Part of their Lives ” ^ 


Thoughts, 1 15, Quick edition, pp 9S-IOO 
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Intellectual Education — When we come to this phase 
of Locke’s ideas, the fundamental principle is not so clearly- 
revealed, for there is somewhat of a conflict between the views 
expressed in the Thoughts and those in Locke’s other writ 
mgs But here again, if fundamental ideas alone aie con- 
sidered, the discrepancy disappears This portion of the 
Thoughts IS devoted for the most part to a consideration of 
the materials of study, conceining which Locke agrees m 
most points with the sense-iealists and the encyclopedists 
Even here, however, the disciplinary view is fundamental as 
will be seen in this conclusion — 

Learning be had, but m the second Place, as sub 
servient only to greater Qualities Seek out somebody that 
may know how discreetly to frame his Manners Plape him 
in Hands where you may, as much as possible, secure his 
Innocence, cherish and nurse up the good, and gently correct 
and weed out any bad Inclinations, and settle in him good 
Habits This is the mam Pomt, and this being provided for, 
Learning may be had into the Bargain, and that, as I think, 
at a very easy rate, by Methods that may be thought on ” 

It IS when we turn to Locke’s philosophical writings, moie 
especially his Conduct of the Understanding, that his concep- 
tion of the intellectual aspect of education is clearly revealed 
Long ago this work was termed a “treatise on the moral 
discipline of the intellect ” In it is best seen his conception 
of education as an intellectual discipline, which is of far 
wider scope than the prevailing discipline of formal methods 
of linguistic studies Here also, in stating his fundamental 
principle, is given the justification for his encyclopedism — 
together with its great difference from that of Comenius 

“ The business of education is not to make the young per 
feet in any one of the sciences, but so to open and dispose 
minds as may best make them capable of any, when they 
shall apply themselves to it It is therefore to give them 

this freedom that I think they should be made to look into 
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all soits of knowledge and exercise their understanding in so 
wide a variety or stock of knowledge But I do not propose 
It as a variety and stock of knowledge but a variety and 
freedom of thinking, as an inciease of the powers and activ* 
ities of the mind, not as an enlargement of its possessions ” 

The entire treatise is devoted to a reiteiation of the idea 
that intellectual education is a formation of habit of thought 
through exercise and discipline 

“ The faculties of our souls are improved and made useful 
to us just after the same manner as our bodies are Would 
you have a man wiite or paint, dance or fence well, or per 
form any other manual operation dexterously „and with ease, 
let him have ever so much vigoi and activity, suppleness and 
addiess naturally, yet nobody expects this from him unless he 
has been used to it, and has employed time and pains in 
fashioning and forming his hand or outward paits to these 
motions Just so it is in the mind , would you have a man 
reason well, you must use him to it betimes, exercise his mind 
in observing the connection of ideas and following them in 
Liam ” 

Respecting the choice of subject-matter appropriate to this 
end, he continues in the manner characteristic of this entire 
school of educational thought — 

“ Nothing does this better than mathematics, which there- 
fore I think should be taught all those who have the time 
and opportunity, not so much to make them mathematicians, 
as to make them reasonable creatures , for though we call our 
selves so, because we are born to it if we please, yet we may 
truly say nature gives us but the seeds of it We are born to 
be, if we please, rational creatures, but it is use and exercise 
that makes us so, and we are indeed so no further than 
industry and application has carried us I have men- 

tioned mathematics as a way to settle in the mind a habit of 
reasoning closely and in tram , not that I think it necessary 
that all men should be deep mathematicians, but that having 
got the way of reasoning, which that study necessarily brings 
the mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other parts 
of knowledge as they shall have occasion ” 
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Locke as a Representative of Realism — It must be admitted 
that this classification of Locke is not the usual educational 
one , rather is he most fjequently grouped with Montaigne, 
Bacon and Comenius, or with Rousseau While Locke had 
much in common with each of these men, it is here main- 
tained that this similarity was in regard to views that were 
incidental or subordinate to the fundamental conception 
explained above With Montaigne the points of agieement 
are very numerous Both o biected t o tlm greater p art of th e 
existing education , both held that the formation^of character 
for~I^ in th e exist ing society — that is, virtue as opposed _to 
mere intellectual training,— ^as th e rea l aim of education, 
both preferred the education by a tutorj:o that of the school, 
both recommended” travel _as an important constituent 
means, both emphasized the importance of physical educa- 
tionj both objected to learning “ by heart ” , lDbtE~Held~that 
La_tin was to jform a. part of the curriculum because a knowl 
edge of this language was yet a part of the equipmerit of a 
gentleman of the world , both held that education should be 
pr actica l an d fit f or the real life of the time And yet there 
was aAvi de divergence in th eir conceptiS^f what constituted 
virtue and the demands of reaTTife and a yet wider diver- 
gence, amounting to a total disagreement, respecting the funda- 
mental character of the process by which these aims were 
to be reached And this divergence, whether in regard to 
the physical, the moral, or the intellectual aspect of education, 
IS that which constitutes Locke a “ disciplinarian ” in his con- 
ception of education The point wherein Locke most closely 
approximates the views of Montaigne is the one place where 
he clings to authority and makes education a discipline 
dependent upon that authority As Professor Davidson re 
marks, “In education he replaces the authority of God by 
the authority of society, the clergy by the landed gentry," 

There is an agreement with the sense realists on both the 
content and the method side But as previously explained, the 
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encyclopedism of Locke appears only where he is con 
sidermg the needs of his one particular pupil, as a pros 
pective memher of the English gf^ntry, and even there this 
wide range of subjects was to be used largely as a dis 
cipline There is hardly any mention of the natural sci 
ences, as held fundamental by Bacon and as introduced by 
Comenius into the curriculum The general view of Locke 
concerning the subjects of study would place him as the 
best representative of the disciplinary conception, in tlmi 
it was the process of learning and not the thing learned' 
that was of importance With regard to this process of 
learning, or method, there was much more in common with 
Bacon and Comenius , but with these latter it was decidedly 
the thing l^rned rather than the process that det ermined their 
conception of education In his realistic or empirical philoso- 
phy Locke but formulated on the- subjective side what Bacon 
had previously formulated objectively Knowledge in its 
elementary form comes altogether through the senses and 
must so be acquired, though the processes of observation 
must quickly be supplemented by higher ones “ Children 
may be taught anything which falls undei senses, especially 
their sight, as far as their memories only are exercised ” The ' 
de velop ment _from such a basis and the simplest forms of 
knowledge to the most complex forms of knowledge is by 
observance of the inductive method Much of the Conduct 
of the Understanding is devoted to“ an elaboration of this 
point “ In learning anything, as little should be proposed ' 
to the mind at once as is possible, and that being under- 
stood and fully mastered, to proceed to the next adjoining > 
part yet unknown ” 

And again in connection with the same subject (intellec- 
tual " despondency ”) he says — 

“Things that in a remote and confused view seem very 
obscure must be approached by gentle and regular steps, 
and what is most visible, easy, and obvious in them, first 
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considered Reduce them into their distinct parts, and 
then m their due order bring all that should be known con 
cerning every one of these parts into plain and simple ques 
tions, and then what waS thought obscure, perplexed, and 
too hard for our weak parts, will lay itself open to the undei 
standing in a fair view, and let the mind into that which 
before it was awed with, and kept at a distance from a'' 
wholly mysteiious 

The surest way for a learner in this, as in all other cases 
IS n ot to advance bv lumps and larg e strides , let that which 
he sets Timseif to learn next be indeed the next , i e as nearly 
conjoined with what he knows already as is possible , let it 
be distinct but not remote from it , let it be new, and what 
he did not kno^ before, that the understanding may advance , 
but let It be as little at once as may be, that its advances may 
be clear and sine All the giound that it gets this way it 
lyill hold This distinct, gradual growth in knowledge is 
firm and sure , it carries its own light with it in every step of 
Its progression in an easy and orderly train , than which there 
is nothing of moie use to the understanding And though 
this pel haps may seem a very slow and hngermg way to 
knowledge, yet I daie confidently affirm that whoever will 
try it in himself or any one he will teach, shall find the 
advances greater in this method than they would in the 
same space of time have been in any other he could have 
taken ” 

Locke as a Representative of the Naturalistic Tendency — ■ 
In a sense, Locke is the founder of the naturalistic movement 
in education, for in many respects, Rousseau freely acknowl 
edges indebtedness to him Yet, as has been pieviously 
noticed, there was fundamental disagreement on the most 
vital point, in that Locke held that the very puipose of 
education was to thwart and thus, through discipline, to 
bring under the control of reason and authoiity the natural 
tendencies of the child The sensationalism of Locke be- 
came the philosophical basis of the natuialism of Rousseau 
so far as it sought one in the nature of knowledge Both ■ 
believed that education must be based upon a sound physique, 
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„ared for as a distinct plan of education , both believed that 
education in its earlier stages was a training in sense percep 
tion , both held that the process of education should be made 
pleasurable and the harshness and cruelty of accepted pi ac 
tices done away with , both beheved m making learning easy, 
— Locke so fai as consistent with his fundamental tenets, — 
and that the natural curiosity of the child should be taken 
advantage of, both held that books were not the most im- 
portant souice of learning, both beheved that children should 
be educated morally by allowing them to suffer the natural 
consequences of their own acts, though with Rousseau this 
was to be the fundament il pi inciple, while Locke made much 
use of authonty Locke, as did Rousseau, ostensibly sup 
planted authonty by leason, and yet Locke found much 
that w’as leasonable m authority In respect to the funda 
mental piinciplc undeilymg the physical, the moial, and the 
intellectual aspects of education, Rousseau, despite their 
special points of similarity, entered a protest against the view 
held by Locke i 

THE DISCIPLINARY EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 
In England — The trenchant criticism which Locke formu- 
lated against the type of education prevailing in the English 
public schools should not blind one to the fact that funda- 
mentally their views of education were the same What 
Locke objected to was that the schools confined their disci- 
pline to exclusively mtellectual trammg, and that m this 
training they emphasized activities of the mind that were not 
the most important, and that the means they used, especially 
the writing of Latin themes and verse, were too restricted 
and were calculated to develop certain abilities that were of 
little value The subsequent emphasis which these schools 
laid upon the importance of physical and moral discipline, 
through games and sports and out-of door life in general, 
with all the training which came from the struggle for leader 
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ship among boys thrown almost entirely upon their own 
responsibility foi government and the regulation of then 
relations among themselves, was due to a considerable extent 
to the influence of Locke’s Thoughts 

The work of these public schools is typical of all educa 
tional work in England during all of the eighteenth and the 
greater part of the seventeenth and of the nineteenth cen 
tunes The very extensive use of corporal punishment for 
the slightest offenses or deficiencies , the important influence 
exerted by the fagging system, in which the younger boys 
served as the personal attendants and servants of the older 
boys, perform^ing all menial services such as keeping their 
rooms, prepaiing their breakfasts, building fires, running 
errands, etc , the custom of governing the school and inflict 
ing punishment in all save the most serious offenses by these 
same “ sixth form ” boys , all these indicate how completely, 
in respect to “virtue and breeding,” education in the dominant 
English view had become and continued to be a discipline 
On the intellectual side the situation was even more striking, 
since nowhere else can one find dominant for so long a 
period, an elementary and secondary education with such a 
paucity of intellectual content Beyond the masteiy of the 
rudiments of grammar, which weie ordinarily required for 
entrance, the entire work of from six to nine years was 
devoted to Latin and Greek prose composition and to the 
writing of verse, especially in the Latin This was presumed 
to develop an appreciation for the classical literature, which 
constituted the sole content of their curriculum This rdgime 
was hardly questioned until the opening of the nineteenth 
century, and for more than half a century additional the merits 
and demerits of Latin versification were discussed as though 
the whole question of educational values and of the subjects 
of study were compassed within these narrow limits A brief 
description of the work of one of these schools — Westminster 
— in the seventeenth century is typical 
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“ About a quarter of an hour after 5 in the morning we 
were called up by one of the Monitors of the chamber , and 
after Latin prayers we went into the cloysters to wash, and 
thence in order, two by two, to the-,schoole, wheie we weie to 
be by 6 of the clock at furthest Between 6 and 8 we 
repeated our grammai parts (out of Lilie for Latin, out of 
Cambden for the Greek), 14 or 15 being selected and called 
out to stand in a semicircle before the Mr and other scholais, 
and there repeate 4 or 5 leaves in either, the Mr appointing 
who should begin and who should go on with such and such 
rules After this we had two exercises that varied every 
other morning The first morning we made verses extem- 
pore Latin and Greek, upon two or three several themes , and 
they that made the best (two or three of them) had some 
money given them by the school mr ,for the mhst part The 
second morning, one of the form was called out to expound 
some part of a Latin or Greek author (Cicero, Livie, Isoc- 
rates,'’Homer, Apollinarius, Xenophon, &c ), and they of the 
two next forms were called to give an account of it some other 
part of the day , or else they were all of them (or such as 
were picked out, of whom the Mr made choice by the fear or 
confidence discovered in their looks) to repeate and pronounce 
distinctly without book some piece of an author that had been 
learned the day before From 8 to 9 we had time for Beaver, 
and recollection of ourselves, and preparation for future 
exercises Betwixt 9 and 1 1, those exercises were read which 
had been enjoined us over night (one day in prose, the next 
day m verse), which were selected by the Mr , some to be 
examined and punished, others to be commended and proposed 
for imitation Which being done, we had the practice of 
Dtctamtna , one of the 5th form being called out to translate 
some sentences out of an unexpected author {extempore') into 
good Latin, and then one of the 6th or yth form to translate 
the same {extempore also) into good Greek Then the Mr 
himself expounded some part of a Latin or Greek author (one 
day m prose, another in verse) wherein we were to be practised 
in the afternoon At dinner and supper times we read some 
portion of the Latin Bible in a manuscript (to facilitate the 
reading of such hands) and, the Prebendaries then having 
their table commonly in the Hall, some of them had often- 
times good remembrances sent unto them from thence, and 
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withal a theme to make or speak some extempore verses upon 
Betwixt I and 3, that lesson which out of some author 
appointed for that day had been, by the Mi expounded unto 
them (out of Cicero, Visgil, Homer, Euripides, Isocrates, 
Livie, Sallust, &c ) was to be exactly gone through by con- 
struing and other grammatical ways, examining all the 
Rhetorical figures, and translating it out of verse into prose, 
or out of prose into verse, out of Greek into Latin, or out of 
Latin into Greek Then they were enjoined to commit that 
to memory against the next morning Betwixt 3 and 4 we 
had a little respite the Mr walking out and they (in beaver- 
times) going in Older to the Hall, and then fitting themselves 
for then next task Between 4 and 5 they repeated a leaf or 
two of some book of Rhetorical figures, or choice Proverbs 
and Sentences; collected by the Mr for that use After, they 
were practised in translating some Dtctamtna out of Latin or 
Greek, or sometimes turning Latin or Greek verses into 
English verse Then a theme was given them, whereupon to 
make prose of verses, Latin and Gieek, against the next 
morning After supper (in summer-time) they were three or 
foil! times in a week called to the Mi ’s chamber (especially 
they of the 7th form), and there instructed out of Hunter’s 
Cosmographie, and practised to describe and find out cities 
and countries in the maps Upon Sundays before morning 
prayers m summer they came commonly into the school (such 
as were King’s scholars), and there construed some part of 
the gospel in Greek, or repeated part of the Greek catechism 
In the afternoon they made verses upon the preacher’s ser- 
mon, or epistle and gospel The best scholars in the 7th form 
were appointed as Tutors to read and expound places of 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, Euripides, or other Gieek and Latin 
authors, at those times (in the forenoon, or afteinoon, oi after 
beaver-times) wheiein the scholars were m the school in 
expectation of the Mr The scholars were governed by 
several Momtores (two for the Hall, as many for the Church, 
the School, the Fields, the cloyster — which last attended 
them to washing, and were called Momtores immiindorum) 
The Captain of the School was over all these, and therefore 
called Monitor Momtorum These Monitors kept them 
strictly to speaking of Latin, m their several commands , and 
withal they presented their complamts or Accusations (as we 
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called them) every Friday morning, when the punishments 
were often redeemed by exercises, or favours shown to boys 
of extraordinary merit, who had thp honour (by the Monitor 
Monitorum) many times to beg and prevail for such 1 emis- 
sions And so, at other times, other faults were often punished 
by scholastical tasks, as repeating whole orations out of Tullie, 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, or speeches out of Viigil, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Euripides, &c ” 

In the great suivey of all of these schools in England made 
by Carlisle, well into the nineteenth century, the curriculum 
of the same school — though the cuinculum is eveiywheie 
practically the same and deserving of only a sentence 01 so in 
the many pages devoted to each school — is as follows 
“The^Latin and Gieek Grammars of the College only are 
used The loutine of Education comprises the Classics 
throughout, and Composition in Veise and Prose The other 
parts of education, such as French, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
etc , are not taught in this School ” 

In Eton, the most important of all these schools, mathe- 
matics, though taught privately by some of the masters much 
eailier, was not introduced as a part of the curiiculum until 
near the middle of the century The reforms since the 
middle of the century have mtioduced the modern side, — 
modern languages and the sciences, — but the conception of 
education is yet much the same 

In the English universities the spirit until very recent times 
was similar The classics and mathematics constitute the 
bulk of the cuinculum Fiom these, until 1850 at Oxford 
and until 1851 at Cambridge, the subjects for examination 
must be chosen The fact that none of the gieat scientists 
of the nineteenth century eithei was tiained 01 did his life’s 
work in connection with the universities is one of the most 
striking evidences of the narrow conception of education 
prevailing therein 

In Germany — No more significant evidence of the hold of 
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this conception upon the German educators couM be found 
than the term applied to their representative school — the 
gymnasmm, the place forothe discipline, training or gymnastic 
of the mind, as with the old Greek the gymnasium had 
become, when this higher training of the mind had replaced 
the previous tiainmg of the body 

As noticed in the previous chapter, the realistic conception 
of education found no response in the schools until near the 
middle of the eighteenth century Even then it was quite 
slight foi the remainder of the century The narrow human- 
istic education upon the disciplinary basis prevailed almost 
universally There existed as yet little national spirit that de- 
manded an education as a basis for the unification in spirit of 
the German people Such unity in ideas and in spirit as they 
possessed was largely due to the Church, which controlled 
education as a means subordinate to itself The Chuich here 
as elsewheie held the disciplinary conception of education 
The awakening at the opening of the nmeteenth century, 
which gave to the German people an entirely new conception 
of the puipose of education, is to be noticed later This 
change in conception of purpose modified the conception of 
method or procedure, or at least, relegated the disciplinary 
thought to a secondary place The New Humanism would 
use the classical languages for an entirely different purpose, 
— that of developing individualism and national spirit and 
vitality, through the spirit and substance of the ancient, espe- 
cially Greek life Latin became secondary to Greek, and the 
formal study foi discipline and for scholastic form was re- 
placed by the ideal of culture as shown in a life of activity 
But political reaction, followed by revolution, produced a 
decided educational reaction, and the disciplinary idea as the 
bulwark of authonty again became dominant Even as late 
as 1892, the German emperor, speaking of the ch^acter of the 
education dominant in the German higher schools, could 
say.—* 
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“ If any one enters into a discussion with these gentlemen 
[the suppoiters of the iigid classical gymnasien] on this point, 
and attempts to show them that a young man ought to be 
prepared, to some extent at least, ^ol life and its manifold 
problems, they will tell him that such is not the function of 
the school, its principal aim being the discipline 01 gymnastic 
of the mind, and that if this gymnastic were properly con- 
ducted the young man would be capable of doing all that is 
necessary in life I am of the opinion that we can no longer 
be guided by this doctnne ” 

In America — In our own country the breaking away from 
the dominance of the old ideas came much earlier, on account 
of social reasons Howevei, the disciplinary idea is held quite 
widely even yet and controls much of school woik When 
the old Latin grammar schools gave way to the academies, 
in the later eighteenth century, the first step was made 
The encroachment of the sciences and the modern culture 
subjects in the colleges went on gradually, until by the middle 
of the nineteenth century they were well established With 
the adoption of the elective system, the old disciplinaiian 
basis was largely abandoned, as it has been since even in the 
collegiate study of the classical languages 

Strange to say, it was in the field of elementary education 
that the conception dominated the longer The idea did not 
control so completely that subjects valuable foi their con- 
tent were altogether excluded, yet, until recently, the form 
studies, such as grammar, arithmetic, and spelling, constituted 
the core and, in quantity, the bulk of the elementary curric- 
ulum The training, or discipline, given by these subjects 
was held to be the element of chief importance in the early 
years of schooling Little by httle, since the opening of the 
nineteenth century, the content studies, such as literature, 
history, geography, and the natural sciences have made their 
way from the academies and secondary schools down into the 
elementary grades The reasons underlying these changes 
are to be discussed in subsequent chapters 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1 What similatities and dissimilarities between the disciplinary educa* 
tion of the Middle Ages and that of modern times? 

2 What historical connection between the disciplinary idea of education 
of the Middle Ages and its revival during the seventeenth century? 

3 What points of disagieement do you find between the philosophical 
and psychological theories of Locke and his educational doctiines? 

4 What ai e the arguments advanced by J ohn Stuart Mill and Professor 
Whewell in then control eisy of the early half of the nineteenth century 
concerning the educational value of the classics and mathematics? 

5 In what respects did the religious view of the past centuries support 
the disciplinary conception of education? 

6 What are the arguments in favor of the disciplinary conception of 
education advanced in the Cambridge Essays ^ 

7 In what details does Locke agree with the sense-realists m their 
view of education? 

8 In what with Montaigne? With Rousseau? 

9 Give an account of the work of one of the English public schools 
previous to 1850 At the present time 

10 To what extent did the disciplinary view prevail in the early Amen 
can colleges ? Give a detailed account 

1 1 Give an analysis of the conception of the disciplinary education as 
expounded at present 

12 What is the explanation of the fact that the public and the press 
frequently support the old disciplinary view of education in opposition to 
modern modifications of educational practices ? 

13 State tl^ problem of disciplinary education of our elementary 
schools of the present. 






CHAPTER X 


THE NATURALISTIC TENDENCY IN EDUCATION. 

ROUSSEAU 

RELATION TO PREVIOUS MOVEMENTS AND TO THE 
TIMES — In order to understand the origin of , the naturalis 
tic movement in educational thought and practice, one must 
return to the various phases of the realistic" movement in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries , for out of these 
grew two movements which explain the formalism of the 
eighteenth century against which naturalism arose as a pro 
test The first of these was the orthodox religious formalism , 
the second was the rationalistic formahsm of The Enlighten 
ment 

On the one hand is found the formalism in religious 
thought and life growing out of pietism in Germany, Jan- 
senism in France, and Puritanism m England Originating 
as protests agamst earlier religious formalism, each of these 
religious movements degenerated during the early eighteenth 
century into another type of religious formalism That 
against which they rebelled had been a formalism of observ- 
ance Puritanism and pietism were returns to the early 
Reformation emphasis on faith, to the simplicity of a non 
ritualistic worship, and the earnestness of an intensely devo 
tional life, which found expression in the conduct of everyday 
life Jansenism was an emphasis on faith and an opposition 
to the ceremonial expression of rehgious feeling that wjt^ 
in^rag^^cOTtrast to tne cnaracfeflstic behefs and .practices,, 
of the Roman "CafKoirc"T3iurch in general These reform 
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tendencies had degenerated into a type of life that posited 
ideals impossible of actual realization by the masses of the 
people or even by the ma^oiity of their devotees, ideals which 
made the simplest amusements and pleasures heinous sins , 
and which, consequently, perpetuated, even if they did not 
develop, a piety that on the part of many became affectation 
and hypociisy, and on the part of others became fanaticism 
and a menace The heinousness of bell ringing and ball play- 
ing to John Bunyan furnishes an example of this extreme 
pietism, but the reaction as seen in the depth and sincerity of 
Bunyan’s religious experience was radically diffeient fiom the 
prevailing spirit of a generation or so later A tone of cant 
was introduced into literature and social iiitei course, and 
underneath this a frivolity and licentiousness was introduced 
into the life of the times There occurred a notable hiatus 
between piofession and action, between faith formally ac 
cepted and life actually hved The resulting hypociisy was 
despised by those who, either through weakness of chaiacter 
or through social situation, were compelled to conform, and 
by those who honestly believed m the impotency of such 
rigid ideals of conduct and who had greater faith in the gen 
uineness of human nature and the permissibility of the relaxa 
tion and pleasures which it craved 
The dominant formalism in France was of a somewhat 
different type Here the Church retained all its former 
power, and exerted a most oppressive influence over thought 
and action The reigning monaichs made amends for their 
licentiousness by persecution and inquisitorial toituiing of 
those who dared question the authority of the Church, and 
purchased a similai indulgence for their aristocracy by a 
most intense loyalty to foimal orthodoxy “ Ceremonial dis- 
play and outwai d magnificence merely veiled moral meanness 
and inward depravity , punctilious attention to the rites of the 
Church, and a blind or feigned orthodoxy, only favored the 
spread of hypocrisy and of a secret and cynical skepticism ” 
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This IS the summary diawn by Flint France had been dur 
mg the seventeenth century the first nation of the world, and 
dm mg the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries hac’ 
passed through a period comparable to the Peiiclean 01 
Augustan ages of ancient civilizations Victorious in war 
France had spread abroad hei power into othei continents 
and possessed a court more brilliant than any in modern 
times The French state was the model of absolutism, 
French aristocracy had become possessed of all power and 
wealth The French language was the language of the 
courts of Europe and of international communication , French 
literature had reached a beauty of form not then attained by 
any other modem language, French manners had attained 
a refinement and French society a peifection in form and in 
attractiveness that caused them to be imitated throughout 
Europe as the highest product of civilization But the bril- 
liancy of Pans had been purchased at the expense of the 
provinces , the power of the king had been bought with the 
slavery of his people , his success in war with the impovei- 
ishment of the country, the extravagance of aristocratic 
society with the sordid lives of the common people The 
supremacy of the oithodox Church had been brought about 
by the suppression of all right of individual judgment, the 
support of the nobility for the Church and State had been 
secured by unjust privileges and corrupt lives In England 
similar pretentious pielj^ and orthodoxy could exist alongside 
of laws that enumerated one hundred and sixty-four offenses 
punishable by death Nor were these mere statutory forms, 
for there weie many executions for most trivial offenses 
Upon the Continent the Inquisition was even yet in operation 
In Spam, in 1723, the daughter of the regent of France was 
treated to the public spectacle of the burning alive of nine 
heretics as a part of her marriage festivities France yet for 
bade the burial of the bodies of heretics in any cemetery, 
and, in the centers more remote from the " enlightenment ” 
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of the capital, scoffing heretics yet had their tongues torn 
out It IS true that it was only the books of Rousseau that 
were burned by public hangmen, but two generations earher 
it would have been the author instead of his wiitings 
The picture has been painted many times, but it takes a 
large canvas for the details Sufficient to say, that there 
prevailed an absolutism in politics, in religion, in thought, 
and in action that could continue only so long as gieat abil 
ity was found m the ruleis and so long as no one arose to 
lead the masses in revolt The fiist revolt was that of the 
intellect against lepression, the second was that of the 
masses for the lights of the common man On the thought 
side these two movements had much in common and are 
often included together Yet, in certain fundamental things, 
like formalism and aristocracy, there was a radical divei- 
gence between them This diveigence gave to the natuial- 
istic movement its chief features, and differentiates the latter 
half of the eighteenth century fiom the first half 
However, it must be noted, that the two movements cannot 
be shaiply differentiated, and that they are often included 
together under the term here restricted in its application 
to the first peiiod alone Such a use necessitates an odd 
grouping of men The quiet, timid, even pious Locke, 
who may be said to have begun the movement, the satirical 
Voltaire and Swift, the foimahstic Pope and Chesterfield, 
the emotionalistic Rousseau and Wordsworth, the anarchistic 
Danton and Robespierre — all participated Thus in some 
respects the greatest diversity of ideas as well as of methods 
are represented The latter part of the eighteenth centuiy 
marks the complete bieak from the old system of thought 
and of social older, and the origin of the new systems of 
thought and of instruction which we call modern But it 
was the entire thought-movement of the centuiy which pro- 
duced this Therefore it is necessary to note the character 
istics of both phases in order to understand the social and 
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intellectual development of the century , hut it is the latter 
phase, the naturalistic tendency, which is of peculiar interest 
to us, on account of its influence the shaping of educa 
tional thought 

THE ILLUMINATION, OR THE ENLIGHTENMENT, is the 
term given to this movement of the early eighteenth century, 
though frequently it is used to include the latter part of the 
century as well The latter movement — the naturalistic 
one — was made possible by the eailier one, — the Enlighten- 
ment, — and includes some features common to it The terra 
tlhminnti possesses greater definiteness and is applied to the 
group of philosophers, theological writei s and “freethinkers” 
and literary writers of Germany and France m the early part 
of the century 

This new movement, though it was a most notable step in 
the development of human freedom, was in its outcome but 
a new type of formalism, — the second spoken of as resulting 
from reaction to the earlier realistic movement This eight- 
eenth century formalism was materialistic as the former had 
been pietistic , skeptical and rationalistic as the former had 
been religious and devotional — or at least ceremonial, 
aristocratic as that had been democratic Holding that 
morality consisted in the observance of form and the preser 
vation of proper outward appearance, it permitted the gross 
est immorality, as is evidenced by the literature of the times 
Rejecting the practices of Puritamsm and pietism as hypoc- 
risy and revealed religion as supei station, it became openly 
atheistic or skeptical, and as with Hume and Gibbon in 
England and Voltaire and the encyclopedists in France, 
interpreted life from that position In its origin it was a 
reaction against the existing formahsm in thought and m 
belief, and against the absolutism of the Church 

At bottom a protest against antiquated and arbitrary sys 
tenJ5 pf tbpught and of society, the Enhghtenment rebelled 
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against hierarchy and despotism in Church, State, and society, 
against supeistition and ignorance in thought, against hy 
pocrisy in morals , — tho[j.igh often, as the price of freedom, 
with the resultant extreme of anarchism in social order, athe- 
ism and skepticism in thought, and license in morals Estab 
lishing as its fundamental principle a complete reliance upon 
human understanding and leason, it opposed all ancient 
abuses and along with these all forms of tyranny, whether 
in thought, in go’^ernment, or in moials Finally, it attacked 
the very foundations of all the mstitutions through which 
such authority was exeicised, thus destioying 01 eliminating 
for the time being much that was woven into the very texture 
of a stable society and is ever essential to it Through human 
reason alone was any tiue estimate of life now to be formu- 
lated and human happiness attained 
The aim of the Enlightenment was to liberate the mind 
from the dominance of supernatural terroi ism , to establish 
the moral peisonality of the individual independent of ecclesi- 
astical and social forms, to demonstrate the intellectual 
freedom and sufficiency of man, to destroy the terroiisms 
ovei the feelings, the absolutism over thought, the tyianny 
over action, exercised especially by the Church, and, as sup- 
plementing the Church, the monarchy The Enlightenment 
posited a supreme faith in the reason of the individual, in 
justice in the state, in toleration m religious beliefs, in liberty 
^political action, and in the iignts of man The entii e period 
was controlled by a profound belief in the prerogative of the 
individual, his right to mdmdual judgment, and to the 
deteimination of every question uninfluenced by the beliefs 
and superstitions of the Church and the traditions of society 
Freedom of thought, liberty of conscience, sufficiency of reason 
for the conduct of life, were thus the watchwords and the 
keys of incerpretation of this eighteenth-century movement 
There were various phases to this new movement now to 
be briefly stated Most fundamental among these was the 
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philosophical phase In this lespect the movement began m 
England with Locke, who stated the questions to be solved 
and indicated the source of the answers Rejecting the 
older speculative philosophies, he sought the actual source of 
knowledge, the degiee of its validity, and the extent to which 
human insight reached All these questions were to be set- 
tled by investigation The philosopher’s rule was later formu- 
lated into the poet’s dictum, “The proper study of mankind 
is man ” They held that all ideas arise from expeiience , that 
there are none innate Sensation to them was the primary 
source of all knowledge , though reflection was a secondary 
souice Philosophy delineated the secular Anew of life, 
individualism was emphasized, the reason exalted Sole re- 
liance was to be placed m the human undei standing 

If plnlosophy furnished the fundamental element in the 
Enlightenment, the religious phase was certainly the most 
prominent While Locke wrote 111 defense of religion, this 
did not prevent his philosophy from becoming the basis of 
all attacks upon it The emphasis on reason was so pi omi- 
nent that the term “lationalism,” in its narrower technical 
meaning, yet indicates that particular movement which 
opposed both the belief in the supei natural religion of the 
Church and in the naturalistic religion of the succeeding 
period To the rationalists the human understanding was 
the final test of religious truth ' Rationalism rejected revela- 
tion either as false or, since merely confirmatory in its mam 
points to the teachings already given by reason, as unneces- 
sary The orthodoxy of the times, previously mentioned as 
productive of the pietistic movement and as responsible tor 
the formalism in education, prepared the way foi rationalism 
through Its own emphasis upon the importance of logical 
statement and through its neglect of the spirit of religion 
But to the French philosophers and writers this religious 
phase of the movement took upon itself a more practical 
character There it was not only the formalism of belief, but 
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th.e formalism of life and of ceremonial that was objected to , 
not only the superstition in thought, but the immorality and 
heartlessness in action that was striven against, not only 
the harshness of orthodoxy, but the violence and the tyranny, 
the peisecution and the terrorism produced in suppressing 
all difference in opinion, that called foith the opposition of 
these men to the one great force, that, as they believed, 
opposed the exei cise of individual judgment, the use of rea- 
son, the development of intelhgence, and the progress of 
society Against the Church, then, they concentrated all 
their efforts Voltaiie (1694-1788) devoted his long life, 
productive of. literary works numbeiing among the hundreds, 
to the overthrow of "The Infamous,” as the Church was 
termed As Louis XIV remarked, "I am the state,” Vol- 
taiie, It IS said, might well lepeat, “I am the century” 
Voltaire and his co-workers identified the obscurantist ecclesi 
asticism of the times with Christianity, Christianity with 
religion, and boldly argued that all leligion was an evil, an 
impediment to progress, a tyrant over reason, and that the 
Church was the great curse of the times, — was “The 
Infamy ” Judged from the point of view of those attacked, 
it has usually seemed that the aim of Voltaire and his fol- 
lowers was merely negative and destructive Yet he chiefly 
attacked narrow dogmatism, persecution, inhumanity, special 
privileges, which were in those times all summed up in the 
Church, and aimed to make them hated by all His posi- 
tive aim was to free human thought from the superstition and 
bondage of tradition, to establish the right of individual 
judgment, to further the enlightenment of the people and the 
exaltation of reason If reason is to be the guide to life and 
the test of all custom and institutional life, it is necessary to 
free xt from prejudice and superstition Since, as the tllumt- 
natt held, these are rooted in religion, fostered and preserved 
by the Church, it is necessary to overthrow the Church and to 
substitute a religion of reason or of nature To this, modified 
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belief m a natural religion, Voltaire came in the later part of 
his life 

That phase of the movement which was directed to the 
oiganization and life of society was chaiacteiized by the 
dominance of the same unbounded faith in reason Conse 
quently the monastic custom, the celibate life of the cleigy, 
the ceiemonials, and the repressive tyianny of the Church 
called forth the bitterest attacks because of their “unieason- 
ableness,” rather than because of their hollowness and the 
lack of conformity of ideal with practice Thus the same 
standard controlled in legard to social and especially political 
oiganization as did in the attitude toward religion Even in 
France, the idea of natural rights, of equality before the 
law, of individual choice as the source of sovereignty, and 
many of those ideas that became of such tremendous practi- 
cal importance in the latter part of the centuiy had been 
often suggested and elaborated Now commended by reason, 
they acquired a new vitality, a new meaning 

Another effect of this exaltation of leason deserves notice 
Voltaire and his co-workers of the early half of the century 
were no less aristocrats than those aristocrats of privilege 
whom they opposed Whether they expressed it in so many 
words or not, they held that the lower classes were not amen- 
able to reason, that they were mcapable of being educated, 
that they were but httle above the savages, and consequently 
that for them religion had a legitimate function 

The thought-movement of the early part of the century 
was aristocratic, because it was rationalistic It aimed to 
secure the culture of the few, the overthrow of narrow tradi- 
tionalism and dogmatism in the lives of those who controlled 
society and the control of reason among the educated class It 
would substitute a new aristocracy of intelligence and wealth 
for the old aristocracy of family, of position, of the Church 
It possessed a cleverness, a wit, a brilliancy that contrasted 
with the narrowness and dullness of the old , but it was for 
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the chosen few and had no regard for the masses sunk ii 
degradation and overwhelmed by wrongs and tyranny 
While the tllumtnati opposed tyranny and oppression m 
human thought, they but aspired to profit by participation in 
the social and political piivileges of the few There was a 
selfishness and inconsistency about it all that but made more 
glaring the injustice to the many who must support the privi- 
leges of the few 

The intellectualism, the aristocratic tendency of the earlier 
movement, hc-d developed into a foimalism — a formalism of 
skepticism, of selfish indifference, of polished social inter- 
course, of shlted forms of an artificial society — that was 
rational enough to be sure, but that, through its artificiality, 
had lost all approach to a natural mode of living, and through 
Its cosmopolitanism all national and local feeling The 
propaganda of the Enlightenment had been confined to no 
one country, literature in the vernacular first came to be 
cosmopolitan through Locke, Pope, and the novelists of Eng- 
land, through Voltaire and the encyclopedists of France 
and the philosophers of Germany This stilted wisdom and 
affected superioiity of the learned class, now shunning sim- 
plicity as a mark of vulgarity and natuialness as a mark of 
irrationality, developed into a formahsm that was no less 
repressive to the masses and no less distasteful to many The 
formalism of morality into which the pietistic and Puritanic 
morality degenerated is well illustrated in the English novels 
of the eighteenth century, especially those of Richardson 
The formalism of the Enlightenment is equally well illustrated 
in the conception of morality, of politeness, and of sympathy 
revealed in Lord Chesterfield’s Letters The later eighteenth 
century, weary of the formalism of both, became, under the 
leadership of Rousseau, directed to a new purpose 


THE NATURALISTIC PHASE OF THE EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY MOVEMENT —Until the middle of the centtlry, 
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ph ilosophy and reason concentrated most of their attac ks 
upon the Ch urch , after the middle of the cen tury, ciiticism 
was directeTtoward the evils of the social and polit ical organi 
natio n of life The earher aim wis to destioy the existing 
abu ses , the latter rather toward' b'uildmg up an ideal society 
But there weie other more fundamental distinctions between 
the two movements The rule of leason had come to be for 
many no less a tyi anny than the rule of authority As opposed 
to the earlier belief, the view was now urged that the senses 
were not always to be depended upon and that reason was pot 
always infalhble On the other hand, the emotions 01 the inner 
sentiments, as true expressions of our nature and as opposed 
to the cold, selfish calculations of reason, were rather to be fol- 
lowed as the guide to right conduct The movement of the 
latter ihalf of the century looked toward the improvement of 
the masses of the people, as the former had resulted in the 
formation of an intellectual aristocracy 

Rousseau was the leader of the one as Voltaire was the 
leader of the other Voltaire a leader in the first because of 
his brilliant intellectual power and his far-reaching rational- 
ism, Rousseau a leader in the second because of his deep 
emotionalism and his profound sympathy for the people 
“ If it IS an explanation of the popularity of Voltaire that he 
said what most were thinking, then we may say that Rousseau 
was popular because he gave the most perfect expression to 
what others were feehng ” ^ The early movement had led to 
freedom of the intellect, but yet had tolerated, 01 preserved 
for selfish reasons, the formalism of social institutions Since 
he had neither the ability nor the training to move with ease 
in this formal life of society when the opportunity was given 
him, Rousseau, led partly by personal feeling and partly by 
sympathy for the common lot made miserable by this indif 
ference of the upper class, revolted most violently and pro 
pounded in place of the old law of reason the new gospel of 
1 WiUert in Acton's Camhrtt^e History, Vol VIII, p 28 
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faith in nature, in the common man, and in man’s ability to 
work out his own good in life Contrasting with the majesty 
of the monarchy, the gayety and luxunousness of the lives of 
the nobility, the brJbancj*^ of society. La Bi uy^re drew a pic 
ture of “ Certain wnd animals, male and female, scattered over 
the fields, black, livid, all burnt by the sun, bound to the 
earth that they dig and work with unconqueiable pertinacity, 
they have a sort of articulate voice, and when they rise 
on their feet, they show a human face, and, in fact, are 
men ” Quoting this, Morley adds “ There is no reason to 
think that Voltaire ever saw this gaunt and tremendous spec 
tacle Rousseau was its first voice Since him the reorgani- 
zation of the relations of men has never faded from the sight 
either of statesmen or philosophers with visions keen enough 
to admit to their eyes even what they dreaded and execrated 
in their hearts Voltaire’s task was different and preparatory 
It was to make popular the genius and authority of reason ” ^ 
But the task of the second h alf cen tury, under the leadership 
of Rousseau, was to dev elop a new faith in man, to work out 
a new ideal in life, to infuse a ng w spirit int o society, and to 
reestablish a Basis for" religion in man’s nature When we 
take the old period and the new, each at its best, we find 
a profound difference between them The same historian 
sums up the difference between the attitude of the natural- 
istic period and that of the period preceding the Enlighten- 
ment as follows “ Faith m a divine power, devout obedience 
to Lits supposed will, hope of ecstatic, ungpeakabie reward, 
these wer’e'lEe^prings of the old movement Undivided 
love of our fellows steadfast faith in human nature, steadfast 
search after justice, f^m aspiration toward improvement, and 
generous contentment in the hope that others may reap what 
ever reward may be, these are the springs of the new ” ® 

Q ne offier aspe ct of this difference betwe en the rationalistic 
and t henaturalstic mov ^ents, between Voltaire and Rous 
I Votiatrt, pp 37-a8, • Morkfi hoMsseau, Vol I, lutrod. 
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seau, was then attitude toward religion V^oltair sJield that ah 
religion was an illusion to the believer and a deception by the 
"pTresthooH T'KFhaturalists/Wta l t r t l r e y - i' gj 'eetsaijoth the sleep 
ticisvS^flSEtinimmdit aHdnt'he'oia^cHeslasnclim wHtdtrthcy 
considered to be the superstition of oithodoxy, held and popu- 
larized a “natural religion,” which included the morality of 
Christianity but excluded more or less completely the super- 
natural element The criticism of this natural religion does 
not concern us here any more than does a criticism of the 
position of the skeptics , but it is important to note that the 
naturalists believed in religion as an essential part of human 
society because it was an essential part of ]iuman expeii- , 
ence The attitude of the Revolutionary Convention is a 
just commentaiy on the difference between the two move 
ments’in this respect they afifiimed the belief of the French 
nation in a Supreme Being and in the immoitality of the soul, 
and accepted the confession of the Savoyard Vicar (from the 
Amtle, Bk IV) as the established faith Skepticism and 
atheism were pronounced to be aiistocratic and not to be 
endured 

Th e general con ception of civil izabon held by Voltaire and 
his as'soctate s eliminated leliaion , permitted the populace no 
rights , had no sy mpathy with the masses , erected a polish ed, 
intellectual society, preserving its identity by a cold formilism 
and its morality by a punctilious observance of stiff rbles , 
accepted reason as a guide in thought," iiialeilalisiii as a stand- 
ard in morality, aftd self-interest 01 rather selfishness as the 
principle of action In this conception of society is to be 
found the animus of Rousseau’s contenjaon that civilization is 
a curse Of this contrast Flint states — 

“ Voltaire’s appreciation of civilization was likewise at once 
very sincere so far as it went, and yet very defective He 
had a genuine enthusiasm for culture of a kind , a keen sense 
of the worth of science, art, hteiatuie, and social refinement 
But his idea of civilization was most defective It excluded 
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all earnest leligions of faith, and included nothing highel 
than intellectual cleverness, moral respectability, and polished 
manners It was not the idea of a civilization appropnative 
of all that IS human, compiehensive of all that educates men- 
tal and spiritual life, and which, while it should refine and dis 
cipline nature, should likewise preserve its simplicity, respect 
Its freedom, and favor individual and national originality, 
but rather that of a civilization of a special and artificial type, 
such as can only be local and temporary, and as was to be 
seen in all its glory in the fashionable salons and philosophic 
circles of Pans m the Voltairian period ” ^ 

In regard to education in the schools the rationalistic move- 
ment had little direct influence, though it controlled the 
private education of the upper class The character of this 
can be judged from the ideals of life and conduct elaborated 
by Lord Chesterfield for his son An education of woildly 
wisdom, a perfection m forms of behavior, a lack of all that 
IS most serious in life, an emphasis on the importance of 
polite conduct, a higher appreciation of manners and courtli- 
ness than of viitue and seriousness, an attention to outward 
form without regaid to inward reality, a smattering of 
knowledge of all kinds, a purely materialistic judgment of 
affairs of life, a nature developed to decide all things in the 
cold light of reason, full command of the body, with opin- 
ions never fully revealed, — these constitute the ideals of the 
education of the rationalistic aristocratic period It is but a 
further foimulation of the social realism of Montaigne, in 
some respects a degenerate one, though in others an advance 
upon it The connection so often made between Rousseau 
and Montaigne is because of their relationship to the inter- 
vening rationalistic penod, the one contiibuted to its origin 
and the other made concrete and gave a new form to its great 
abstract principles Yet compared with that advocated by 
the rationalists, the education of the naturalistic period is 
about as reactionary as could be constructed P 5 ^ f 
1 History of the Philosophy of History in France, p, ^oa 
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It IS not m the details of the “education accoidmg to 
nature ” that we are here chiefly interested , noi in the funda 
mental distinctions it opposes to th^ education of the rational- 
istic period The mam point to notice is that just as the 
gieat doctimes of libeiation of the common man find then 
origin in the teachings of Rousseau, so also do the great 
educational doctrines of the libeiation of the child As the 
Contrat Social contains the germs of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and of the American Constitution, so the EmtU 
contains the germinal ideas of the kindergarten, of modern 
elementary school work, and of the entire modern conception 
of education , „ 

The extiavagant form in which the doctrines are stated, 
the wild emotional vagaries of the authoi, his offensive per- 
sonah'ty, his inconsistent career, his evil influence, — political, 
literary, moial, — should not blind one to the fact that from 
him we obtain our idea that education starts from the child, 
that its process is determined by the child natuie, and that its 
aim IS summed up in the child’s character and social relation , 
in other woids, our idea of all that has since been elaborated 
as the details of the doctrines and processes of modern 
education 

JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU — Essentially democratic, as 
the early phase of the Enlightenment had been essentially 
aristocratic, forming at once the culmination of the Enlighten- 
ment and the basis of nineteenth-century thought and life, 
the naturalistic movement finds both its origin and its most 
notable and influential exponent in Jean Jacques Rousseau 
To estimate aright the ideas and purposes of this man, to 
understand the essential prmciples of the movement itself 
and its relation to the manifold institutional changes soon to 
be brought about, especially to gam any conception of its 
bearing on the development of educational thought, one must 
be prepared to lay aside all prejudices in the consideration of 
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a character in whom, probably beyond all others, is to be 
found the gieatest mixture of strength and weakness, of 
truth and falsity, of that^which is attiactive and that which 
IS detestable A man governed wholly hy his emotions, 
possessing the highest ideals with the greatest power of 
embodying them in words, but the slightest ability to realize 
them in action, with clear insight, unbounded sympathy, little 
accurate knowledge and less of disciphned power of mind, he 
gave an impetus to ideas held and expressed by many others 
that has made him one of the most powerful factors in all his 
tory Napoleon said that without him the French In volution 
would not have occurred . and, while it is im possible to say 
what would oi would not have happened, he ceihamly caused 

tice thgri alayLxme-maji-er group of men that we have tb con- 
sider He It was who first preached the political and social 
gospel of the common man and gave to him an education as 
a right by birth To quote again from Morley “ It was in 
Rousseau that pohte Europe first harkened to strange voices 
and faint reverberations from out of the vague and cavernous 
shadow in which the common people move ” 

Rousseau was born (1712) at Geneva, — a city renowned 
for its great intellectual and moral vigor, and its influence in 
these respects on Europe exerted through the dominant 
Calvinism of the Protestant population of France, England, 
and Scotland In Geneva prevailed an earnestness of moral 
life, purity of domestic relations, simplicity of social order, 
freedom of government, that were in sharp contrast with the 
luxury, the wealth, the artificiality, the immorality, the cyni- 
cism of Parisian hfe It was the memory of these early 
associations, intensified by the contrast with his later Pari- 
sian associations, that undoubtedly furnished the elements 
of the ideal natural state pictured by Rousseau , for to the 
burgesses of his native city, who later reciprocated by order- 
ing his books burned by public hangmen, Rousseau dedicated 
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the work in which this ideal is most clearly set forth, his 
Origin of Inequality among Men His „ training in e arly 
year s was one of indulgence , and, yrhife^^e was early tau srht 
to read, he devoted, his ^ early years "to tlie unrestricted devour 
mg of romances, — an experience which fixed in him a native 
tendency to sentimentality, even to sensuality A few years 
of more formal education, very indifferently attended to, failed 
to make any radical change in his character thus early formed 
At t welve we find him a,pprenticed to a trad e, where, accord- 
ing to his own account, he learned more of deceit, idleness, 
and dishonesty than he did of craftsmanship F our year s later, 
still consulting only his emotions and the whims of sentiment, 
he became a common v agabo nd But this life, continued for 
seveial years, had one merit, in that it strengthened both his 
lo ve for a nd knowledge of^n^tu re Converted one hungry 
day by a bottle of wine, a full meal, and the hospitality of a 
priest, whom he later makes famous as the Savoyard Vicar, 
he changed his religion and allowed this chance incident to 
shape his life for years It is profitless from our point of 
yiew to follow his life in detail, except that one may see in 
the concrete Rousseau’s ideal of education Of an emotional 
rather than of a rational character, exalting natural instincts 
and desires above reason, holding that moral and religious 
ideas could not devel9p in early childhood, positing that more 
was to be derived from association with nature than from 
communion with books or from the intelligence of others, 
that proper development came from removing all restric- 
tions and •Allowing natural tendencies to have full sway, 
— t his conceDti,on qif. education was merely t|ie ou tgrowth 
of his own He The only permanent and elevating interest 
he' seemeJ to possess throughout this period, as well as the 
only activity in wh ich he possessed any ability, was mus ic 
As performer and as composer, if not as teacher, he possessed 
considerable talent, and contributed upon his specialty many 
of the treatises for the encyclopedic publications of bis 
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day When about forty, his aimless, meaningless existence 
became possessed of a great idea — an idea which gave point 
to his sentimental vapoii^gs, to his emotional prejudices and 
beliefs, an idea that through him was to revolutionize the 
>ocial stiuctuie of his adopted country as well as to modify 
profoundly that of many others , an idea which when applied 
to education was to create a new epoch therein as well In 
brief, the main idea was simple, and now commonplace 
enough H uman happ iness and human welfare are the 
natural lights of cv^rv' indivictuat, not the special posses 
Sion of a favored c lass, legitimate social oiganization and 
education exi^f but to bring about the realization of this 
desideiatum To this he added as a mam argument, — the 
fuse which was to explode the bomb, — science, art, govern- 
ment as then constituted, pt evented this realization and 
hence were objects for destruction 

DOCTRINE OF THE “NATURAL STATE” — In i;49, 
coming by chance across the theme for a prize essay pro 
pounded by the Dijon Academy, — one of the institutions 
which during the eighteenth century did so much to make 
France famous m literature, art, and science, — Rousseau 
was seized with what he terms an inspiration This indeed 
was one of those spontaneous convictions reached without 
any previous rational reflection, which were so influential in 
the life of this gieat exponent of the emotions and which 
were about as near an approach to definite rational processes 
as he ever reached The theme was formulated in the ques- 
tion “ Has the ^egtoration of the sciences contributed to 
purify or conupt manners?” His answei was the negative 
one elaborated in the idea of the " natural state,” — an idea 
much discussed during this period and by some even given the 
same form as that now propounded by Rousseau But, unlike 
others, Rousseau furnished m defense of this thesis an emo 
tional fervor and a literary style that carried conviction, and 
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to him belongs the honor of securing its popular acceptance 
Rousseau did but little more than idealize his remembrance of 
the simple Genevan life and society, together with that of his 
own aimless, emotional life As we recogmze the primitive 
man to be, so certainly by his own showing was Rousseau in 
his worst moments, “lying, faithless, slanderous, thievish, inde- 
cent, cruel, cowardly, selfish ” But this life had its positive 
side also , it was entirely spontaneous , it was simple, happy, 
contented, earnest, honest — in the sense of true to life, herein 
we find later one of its chief educational bearings Compared 
with the life which Rousseau contrasted it with, — the formal, 
false, hypocritical, superficial, unfeeling, haish,, selfish, cruel, 
and to him inhuman life of Parisian society, — this life 
according to nature had much to commend it Much of the 
unatti activeness of its form was due to the lack of that 
sophistication so characteristic of the social life of the times 
and was moie than counterbalanced by its genuineness, while 
its strength lay in its recognition of the worth of the individual 
on his own merits, in the bond of sympathy which it recognized 
as the universal solvent, in its passion for freedom and for inde- 
pendence from the trammels of usage, tradition and tyranny 
Rousseau had now spent several years m contact, though 
not in sympathy with, the society of culture, wealth and posi- 
tion, on the one hand and, on the other, with that ciicle of 
powerful intellects centered around Voltaire which controlled 
the new thought and influenced most of the political and social 
hierarchies of Eiiiope With neither of these societies had he 
any sympathy , for the one principle which he honestly lived up 
to throughout his hfe was the democratic one, — his feeling for 
the common man, his belief in the worth of the individual 
It was this hollow and insmcere, though brilliant, witty, 
wealthy and “ cultured ” society that was before him when he 
produced his famous essays and those works for the following 
thirteen years ending with the Emtle, which were to render 
him famous and to revolutionize society 
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The argument, if argument it may be called, stripped of 
all its rhetoiical embellishment and wealth of illustration, 
conveys little of the foic^fulness and none of the fervor of 
the original essay and the subsequent defenses of the theme 
Herein we find the negation of the Renaissance in all of its 
phase§^^ including the rationalistic literary enlightenment then 
reaching its culmination This, for us, is the significance of 
these ideas and of the following which they speedily obtained 

The second discourse, On the Origin of Inequality of Men, 
is devoted largely to an imaginary description of the state of 
society among primitive men Here one finds only the phys- 
ical or intellectual inequality established by nature, which 
under the natural conditions of primitive Me haidly reveals 
itself and hence causes no diminution of the happiness, con- 
tentment, and welfaie of man Man is not then vicious, for 
he does not know what being good or bad is He has one 
primitive virtue, that of pity, which takes the place of laws, 
manners and customs It is reflection which isolates man , it 
IS philosophy which leads one to say to a fellow creature, 
“ Perish if needs be , I am safe and sound ” Through dif- 
ference in natuial talent, in environment, but, more than all, 
through the rise of private property, those social inequalities 
arose that have been magnified and perpetuated by political 
society Political power is developed and organized to pro- 
tect accumulated property. Inequality, summed up in the 
distinction between the rich and poor, becomes differentiated 
into many foims It is to perpetuate these inequalities, of 
which modern society consists, that aU political power exists 

The idea j)f this discourse leads to that of Rousseau’s chief 
political treatise, the Social Contract, wherein the basal doc- 
trines of the French Revolution as well as of our own Declara- 
tion of Independence are laid Government is the result of 
a “contract” among the people, by which some are given 
delegated power to rule, while the remainder of the people 
give to the governing class some service in return for services 
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performed Government, thus formed by agreement, can be 
dissolved when the parties no longer agree It is to be noted 
that the conception of the “ natmal, state ” is modified m the 
Social Contract, it is no longer the life of the savage that is 
ideal, but the life in society organized under the rule of the 
people Such a society — where the simple tastes and wants 
of the masses shall dommate and where an aristocracy with 
Its iH-gained wealth, leisure time, and selfish indulgence is 
wanting — can devote itself to the development of an ideal 
life, wherein the “ natural man ” is not hampered, freedom 
is not lost, and the arts and sciences of polite society are 
undeveloped 

With the detailed argument of these Discourses, full of 
error as they are, we are not here concerned, but primaiily 
with ah exposition of their fundamental ideas and with their 
influence on educational thought 

THE “EJiffLE” AND EDUCATION ACCORDING TO NA- 
TURE this long tale, part novel, part didactic exposi- 
tion, R ousseau relates the .nrnner ^be-TOTTt- h -fav 

sho wing the training of the child taken from his parents an d 
t he schools, isolated from society, and put into the hands of- 
a n ideal tutoi, who brings him . up iii^ontact with nature’s^ 
b eauties and nature’s wonders 

Threefold Meaning of Nature in the “^rnile” — Though 
“ education according to nature ” is given a wider meaning, 
the doctrine of the natural state, as previously defined, here 
receives one of its fullest exposihons and its most thorough 
application In the opening sentence of the work the fun- 
damental principle is stated “ Ev erything is good as it com es 
fro m the hand of the author of nature , but everything dege n- 
erates in the hands^f man ” We receive our education from 
these soured , f rom nature, from man, from things When the 
tr aining receivedfrom these three teachers is not byii ' gnized, 
th e individual is .ba dly “He in whc| |||ey all 
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coincide and tend to the same end, he alone may be said t(i 
move toward his destiny and to live consistently , he alone 
is well educated ” Over,two of these man has considerable 
control over, the third, nature, — "the internal development 
of ourrlaculties;” — he has none Harmony in education is 
obtained by subordinating the education of man and of things 
to that of nature 

Nature is a habit, education is nothing but a habit But 
habit is used in two senses Primary dispositions, unaltered 
by enlightenment, by sophistication, or by suggestion from 
others constitute nature Habit in this sense is to be 
followed , buA habit in its usual significance indicates that 
which IS acquired by diiect imitation of other human beings, 
by suggestion, or by obedience to command Concerning 
this Rousseau later says “The only habit which thfe child 
should be allowed to form is to contract no habit whatever 
As a subordinate connotation throughout the treatise, educa 
tion according to nature thus indicates that the instinctive 
judgments, primitive emotions, natural instincts, “ fiist impres- 
sions,’’ are more trustworthy as a basis for action than all the 
reflection, the caution, the experience that comes from asso- 
ciation with others “Beiore this alteration (by habi t s of 
thought and judgment acquired from others) these disposi- 
tions are what I call our nature ’’ 

The fundamental meaning of “the natural state” in the 
kmtle IS its social one This, however, is not, as contended 
in the Dtscotirses, that the state of primitive man is superior 
to all higher forms of culture But as in the Social Contract, 
he shows how a state of h i gh cultu re can be based upon a 
tr_uer political principle and thus a nobler type of social life 
than that of the ei ^teenth century evolved , so in the Emile 
he^ropounds “ah' education, based not on the forms of society, 
tho meaningless traditions of the school and a misconception 
or entire ignorance of childhood, but on a knowledge of the 
true nature of man J As in the So cial CnMirnri Up 
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the only righ ts of man, natural nghts, were those found in the 
la’ ws~ol 'his owTi nature, s o, according to t he Emile, e ducation 
IS to be guided by these same la ws^ Th^“ natural man ” is 
not the savage m an, but man governed andTSirecten^ the 
laws of his own natur e Sucb laws, as'arelKenaws of any 
otheFportimrofnature, are discoverable through investigation 
Most c iiticis ms of Rousseau (and very many of these may be 
valid) aie based upon the fact that Rous seau h imself, like 
most others, wa s ignoiant of the real facts, certainly of the 
laws, of hum an na ture, and that, despite the lack of actual 
knowledge, he was give n to dog matizing ~~ 

TEis being, “accoi ding to Rousseau, the primary meaning 
of education according to nature, “'an opposition to society 
follows as a corollary “ We must, choose between making 
a man and a citizen, for we cannot make both at once ” 
Hut it must be understood that in a citizen and m society he 
had primarily in mind the civilization of the eighteenth cen- 
tury In the Social Contract he had sh own how a high state 
of culture, one infinitely preferable to the^exlsfin g oheT could 
be deve loped on a differen t social plrmciple, th at of individ- 
ual jihoice . instead of that of arBitfaiy author ity Yet much 
m the situation is of general significance and is but a new 
foim of the old problem of individual rights and social wel- 
fare The same individualistic solution is given by Rousseau 
as was given by the Sophists and by the early Renaissance 
leaders While R ousseau often suggests a rather vague doc- 
trine of th e piimacy of self-love an d love of goodne ss among 
human mo tives, no harm onizat ion of this conflict, i s sought 
or found as it was by the Greek philosopheis or the humanists 
of the reform period As with the rationalism of the early 
eighteenth century, so with Ro usseau, criticism is negative 
and destructive, with little of the constructive element in it 
The posiEve interpretation is to be found in the following 
period philosophically, with Kant and Hegel , educationally, 
with Herbart and Froebel. 
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“ The natural man is complete in himself , he is the numer 
ical unit, the absolute man who is related only to himself or 
hi s fel low-man Civjhzed ma n is but a fraction al unit, which 
IS dependent on its denom inator, a nd whose val ue consists m 
itsTrilafibiTTo the w hole, w hich is the., social organization ” 
Thus does Rousseau hold exactly the reverse of the thought 
of the pre sent, which conceives the natural man*To be the 
fraction, which finds completion as the soci^ma/ia^^ ^mit 
in the greater unity of the whole But this misanffiro^ , who 
at the same time was one of the greatest lovers of the com- 
mon man and who had profoun d confidence in h uman nature, 
held that " t h'e breath of man is fata l to his f eilows^ This 
IS one of the paradoxes no less striking in his life than in his 
writings E ducat ion for so cial institutions, for custom, — as 
thesje domi na^ in Rousseau's pei iod of extieme artificia lity, 

— he held to be mere slavery , by it the true nature of th e 
c hild"^ neglected and tfu^happiness overlooke d “ X)ie- 
yhdie sum . of human wisdom .” he says, “ c onsists in. servile 
.p rejudices, our customs are nothing more than subiection . 
'WO iry, and restrain t Civilized man is born, lives., and d ies 
in a state of slavery , at his birth, he is sewn up in swaddling 
clolh&V at Hs deatn, "he is nailed in a coffin, so long as he 
preserves the human form he is fettered by different institu 
bons ” 

Education, according to nature, had a third meaning in the 
Emile This results, when the author elevates his chief means, 
contact with the phenomena of nature, into an end in itself 
The mal-educa tton whir.h rnmp s from tn be prn yt-pr 

acted by contact, fearless and intimate, with subhuman nature, 

— with animals, with plants, with physical forces of all kinds 
Rousseau was a .^ver of nature,” and through his teachings 
began a movemeiirof iiiier^ and fuller appreciation of nature, 
which found its expression m a wide school of literature both 
on the Continent and in England Rousseau’s conception, 
however, bas.?^ upon a wholly ipisanthrop^c view of the life 
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of man m society, was not quite so genial, since it led to com 
plete is olation from society and to the pieference for the life 
of the recEse !Both morally and physically he held that 
“ Cities ai e the graves of the human spec ies ” 

When applied to education this threefold view concerning 
the “ doctrine of the natural state ” resulted in a number of 
corollaries which were revolutionary 

Negative Education — The prevailing conception of human 
nature and especially of child nature, reenforced by both 
educational and lehgious teachings, was diametrically opposed 
to that of Rousseau Human nature was considered essen- 
tially bad , the purpose of religious training as well as of edu 
cation in general was to eradicate the original nature and to 
replace it by one shaped under man’s direction Rousseau 
opposed this idea with the followmg principle “The fiist 
education then should be purely negative It consists, not 
in teaching the principles of virtue or truth, but in guarding 
the heart against vice and the mind against error ’’ < 

With him the entire education of the child was to come 
from the free development of his iwn nature, his own 
powers, his own natural inchnations His will was not to be 
thwarted ^ 

“ Experience or want of power ought alone to supply the 
place of law in regard to your pupil Never let him have 
anything because he demands it, but because he needs it 
Let him not know what obedience is when he acts , nor what 
authority is when others act for him Let him be sensible of 
his liberty, alike m his own action and in yours Is it not 
very extraordinary that the persons concerned in the educa- 
tion of children should never have devised any other instru- 
ments for managing them but jealousy, envy, vanity, 
greediness, and fear, passions all of a most dangerous tend 
ency, the quickest to ferment and the most proper for 
corrupting the soul, even before the body is formed ? 
e very crude lesson which you want to drive into their head s. 
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learn the nature of virtue, they thus should become vicious , 
and then they tell us, with giave countenance, that his nature 
IS such Y es, truly, as it was spoiled by you All in strum ents 

have been tried but one, Ahe only one which can succeed, ~ 
/ well-regulated liberty ” 

By this negative education, expounded in most startling 
paradoxes, Rousseau did not maintain that there should be no 
education at all , but that there should be one very differ 
ent tn kind from the accepted educational practices 
In one of his letters m defense of the Emile against the many 
^ attacks made upon it, the author wrote call a positive 
education one that tends to form the mind prematurely, and 
to instruct the child in the duties that belong to a man" ' I 
call a negative ed ucation on e t hat t ends to perfect the oigans 
that are the instruments of knowledge before giving this 
knowledge directly f ^nd t hat endeav ors to prepare the way 
for reason by the proper exercise of the senses A negative 
education does not mean a time of idleness , far from it It 
does not give virtue it protects fi om vice, it does not in- 
cu lcate tiut h, it prot r^ta. f rom erior It disposes the child 
to take the path that will lead him to truth, when he has 
reached the age to undei stand it, and to goodness, when he 
has acquired the faculty of recognizing and loving it ” 

Interpretation of Negative Education — ^his doctrine ap- 
plied to p hysical education demanded the greatest freedom 
, fo r the chi ld, c ommended the most simple diet and clothing, 
c ondemned all medical treatment a nd insisted upo n a life in 
the~ country and in " the open air T ^Yhen applied to th e intel- 
lectu al training of the child it taugh t that little attention 
sho uld be given to the child’ s, intellectuartraimug imtal after 
the (a ffT'S Itee^ " Childho-od isL_the sleep of reason” 
Therefore the child 'should not be presumed to reason - — even 
to read or work during this period In its moral application 
this doctrine of negative education led to the formation of an 
hypothesis that since has had much influence and some able 
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interpreters, notably Herbert Spencer This is the doctune 
of moral training by natural consequences allow the child 
to suffer the natuial results of his own acts without the inter 
vention of human beings to protect or to punish / As 
interpreted by Rousseau this meant, further, that the edu- 
cator might correct the child so long as he could make it 
appea r to the child that the punishment came throug h natural 
cons^qufinces and th at human interference had nothing to do 

w ith it_. If the child is slow in dressing for a walkTleave him 

at home , if he bieaks a window, let him sit in the cold , if he 
disobeys and gets wet, let him have a cold and be compelled 
to remain indoois, if he overeats, let him be sick, if he is 
indolent and will not perform tasks assigned, let him go with- 
out food that would come as a result In fact, let him suffer 
the natural results of the contravention of any laws of natui e 
or of his own being , so far as concerns opposition from indi 
viduals, he should be oppos ed by no will of man, by no human 
auth ority ' ■ 

WEile'this doctrme has some obvious advantages and con- 
tains much truth, there are limitations upon its applicability 
that rendei it entirely unsatisfactory as a sole guide While 
there is no room for discussion, a few of these may at least 
be mentioned The value of such a principl e depends alto- 
gether upo n the pupil’s connecting! cause and effect ,7 but 
Rousseau has already taught that, during the penod'wherein 
this doctrine is to be most thoroughly applied, the ^ child do es 
no^ ^reaso n Therefore he would be unable, at all, to receive j 
any moral instruction .f rom such a procedure 

Aside from this reaction upon one’s self, it is a laige 
question whether the effects upon one’s own physical 
being or individual welfare are the only ones to be con 
sidered The results upon the feelings and the welfare of 
others are to be considered and cannot be left for develop 
ment merely to natural love of goodness Fur ther , if aJL 
authority is to be thrown aside, inhere no profit in the 
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experience of others ? Rousseau thought, as that experience 
was~ernBo3iicr~m hterature, history, customs, institutions, 
there was little To those who deny all legitimacy to author 
ity, there is no answer to be made, for the individualism of 
Rou sseau is sufficien t , but in this position RoussearTliunself 
was far from consistent 

Fuither, such a training would lead to the judgment of 
al l acts from consequences rather than from, moti ves, and to 
the development of pru den^rather than of morality Even 
granting that this were not true, it is difficult to see how 
such an education would ever develop positive moral chaiac- 
ter Pos itive virtues c ould har dly be pro duced through the 
avoidan ce of non-pleasurable...regulta t o one’s self alone, 
especially when the unreflective character of chiTdljiOod is 
taken into consideration 

The practical objection that this method of training would 
lead to irrepar able in jury befoie the child could be educated 
need not__ he considered '' 

While these general pnnciples of negative education under- 
lie all education, Rousseau held that each phase of education, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, had an appropriate stage 
The old attitude toward education — that it was a procedure 
unifo m in characte r throughout and tEat the Ichnd' was to be 
treated and the c hfldrmuig~tb be trained, j ust as the adult 
would be^ Rousseau rejected , itiitJie_w:ent-.to the other 
extreme and held th'aF7Twp.lnp prifint..cL f-J;hBi.ja^^ was through 
sharply defined periods which had little or no connection 
with'eacTTofKeF'andthat ^ of di^e periods _po^essed an 
educationffirifs-owh ~ " 

Education from One to Five — Devoted largely to the 
statement of general pnnciples, previously summarized, this 
first book of the Emile, treating of the eduction of the child 
from one to five, adds httle of the concrete Tlie father is the 
nat ural teach er, as the mother i s the natural nurse! Bv these 
two IS to be givernhe early traimng, fon Uiej most pa:£tphysi 
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cal The substance of the education of this first period is 
the" 'opposition to the customary restrictions of swaddling 
clothes, of restraints on freedom, aijd of indoor life , oppo 
sition to the thwarting of natural inclinations and desires, 
and of punishment for acts before the child can have any 
conception of wrong or of why punishment is given It 
includes extravagant praise of life in t he country, o f freedom, 
of sports a nd ga mes, and of exercise "The weaker the 
body, the more it command's^" tHe~strohger it is, the better it 
obeys All the sensual passions find iodgmient'' in effeminate 
bodies” “All wickedness comes from weakness A cl^ ild ’ 
IS bad only because he is weakT" make him strong and he will 
be'~g ooa* H e who' c an do 'ever ything does nothing bad” 
These are the prmc^es,~howhwr defective, that uiiderlie all 
this earlier training Little attention is to be paid to his in- 
tellectual and moral development Effort should be made,„ 
even, to restrict his vocabulary “ It is a great disadvantage 
for him to have more wosds-thao. id eas. _and to know hjow to 
sa y more things than he can think ” 

Education from Five to~TweXve — T his. " the most critic al 
peri od of human life,” is to be controlled by the two pr in- 
cipl es already elaborat ed, t hat education should be neg^ive 
and that moiai training 

It is in his description of the propS e'(lucafib'n~"otthe child 
during this period that Rousseau manifests most cleaily his 
hostility to the type of education then prevalent Instead of 
attempting, as is ordinarily done, to give the child all sorts 
of ideas, nothing at all should be done toward molding or 
forcing his mind Childho od is for its own sake “Natur e 
de sires that childreif sEould be children before they ar e 
mgp,” The child need not be taught to lead, though p rob- 
ably jie will pu^, this up on his own accor d He will hard|v 
knni Zwhat a byk is “E xercise the body, the organs, t he 
senses an d powers, but, keep the soul lying fallow, as long as 
you”^,” is-his advice While the child knows nothing of 
■' 20 ' 
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books and of that which passes for knowledge, “ on the othei 
hand he judges, foresees, reasons on everything which is 
directly related to him for this education is to be largely 
a training of the senses, such as can be gained by constant 
life with the forces and phenomena of nature He measures, 
weighs, counts, compares, draws conclusions, tests inferences 
discovers principles 

Education from Twelve to Fifteen — This is the one period 
in life in which t he strength of the individual is_ gi eater than 
his needs As intellectual training has for its geneial result 
the multiplication of wants without any corresponding devel- 
opment of power adequate to meet those needs, this is the 
one period in life in which greatest stiess can be laid upon 
th e acq uisition of knowledge What will the child do with 
t his"sur^ s orpSWerSTld energj > 

" He will endeavor to employ it in tasks which may profit 
him when the occasion comes , he will pioject into the future, 
so to speak, that which is superfluous for the time being The 
robust child will make provisions for the teeble man , but he 
will place these stores neither in coffers which can be stolen 
from him, nor in barns which aie not his own In older that 
he may really appropriate his acquisitions to himself, it is in 
his arms, in his head, and in himself, that he will lodge them 
This, then, is the penod of labor, of instruction, and of study , 
and observe, it is not I who have arbitrarily made this choice, 
but It IS nature herself who indicates it ” 

But, after all, there are comparatively few things to be 
known that are of value Cunosity — that ardor for knowl- 
edge which comes from natural desires, the innate desire for 
well being, not the ardor for knowledge that is founded on 
the desire to be considered wise — is the sole motive and the 
sole guide The test of all is its practical use “ Let us then 
reject from our primary studies those branches of knowledge 
for ^hich man has not a natural taste, and let us limit our- 
selves to those which instinct leads us to pursue,” is his state- 
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ment of a principle far more widely accepted in this day than 
in his own 1 here is little of “ book knowledge ” even in this 
period Robinson Crusoe, a study of “Jife according to nature,” 
of self help, of the uselessness of most knowledge and of all so- 
cial foims, IS the chief book recommended Knowledge is to 
be clearly distinguished from tiuth and the useful from both 

“ Since all our errors come from our judgment, it is clear 
that if we never needed to judge we should have no need to 
learn , we should never be in a situation to deceive ourselves , 
we should be happier in our ignoiance than we could be with 
our knowledge Who denies that scholars know a thousand 
tiue things which the ignorant will never know ^ Are scholars 
nearer the truth on this account ? Quite the contrary they 
depart from truth as they advance , because the vanity of judg- 
ing, evei making greatei progress than knowledge, each truth 
which they leain brings with it a hundred false judgments 
It is absolutely ceitain that the learned societies of Europe 
are but so many public schools of falsehood , and very surely 
there are more eiiors in the Academy of Sciences than in the 
whole tube of Hurons ” 

Among other things, Erailc has learned a trade, “ less for 
the sake of knowing the trade than for overcoming the preju- 
dices which despise it ” In his long discussions of the im- 
portance of the manual and industiial activities in education, 
Rousseau emphasizes many of the social advantages, without 
comprehending at all the psychological advantages that are so 
emphasized at present At the end of this period “ Emile is 
industrious, temperate, patient, firm, and full of courage 
He has little knowledge, but what he has is really his own , 
he knows nothing by halves Do you think that a child] 
who has thus reached his fifteenth year has lost the years 
preceding ? ” 

Education from Fifteen to Twenty — E[itherto^mile’s body, 
senses, and brain have been formed , it isnowTihie "that "his 
heart' should be shaped Hitherto the child has been educa ted 
solely for himself and by himself, self love has be en the con 
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trolling motive , self-perfection, self development, the ultimate 
end Now the youth is to be educated for life with others 
and IS to be'eHucated in .social relatiohships“X6vB foi others 
bec omes the control ling motive, emot ional development, moral 
per fection the g oal 

■Rousseau first called attention to the transcendent impor- 
tance of the period of adolescence in educ ation “At this 
stage the ordinary couise of education ends, but strictly 
speaking heie one’s should begin ’’ Up to this time Emile 
has not been bi ought, save indirectly, into contact with 
ot hers , he has not^ had' to a d^ apt h imself to the conduct 
and^ interests _of others , ,he has jmown^o motives save 
those of self-interest and curiosity He hrs~^obably never 
even'Tieard the name of God ( Now his education is to be 
strictly moral and religious ' Previous attachments tor per- 
sons have been merely the result of habitual association , now 
they are based on unity m sympathy ^nd upon emotional 
' experience The whole character of his education chanves 
“-Tjie stu dy proper toy, man i s that of his relation s. "While 
he knows only his physical existence, he should solely study 
his relations to things , this is the employment of his child- 
hood When he begins to feel his moral existence, he ought 
then to inquire after his relations to mankind , for this is the 
j proper occupation of his whole life, beginning from thefieriod 
’ which we have now leached " -f 

Self-love, in which are latent both good and evil, is now to 
be turned iirevocably toward the good The basis of all this 
IS the emotional life “ From the first movements of the 
heart, arise the first utterances of the conscience , and, from 
‘the first feelings of love and hate, spnng the first notions of 
good and evil ’’ As this training was to be secured in the 
earlier period by the preservation of his native modesty 
through the negative training, so now, not through precept, 
but through contact with men, through the example of his 
tutor, through the study of history, is this development to 
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oe secured " I do not grow weary of repeating that all the 
lessOTS of_y£png men should be given m ac ti on ra ther than 
in words Leti 3 ienr~l!ranr~notliin^ m book s that can be 
taught thg m by experience” And yet Rousseau was far 
from preaching the dangerous doctrine that one should learn 
to avoid evil through experience of its consequences “ There 
IS no ethical knowledge which cannot be acquired thioiigh 
the experience of others or through one’s own In case the 
expenence is dangerous, instead of making it ourselves, we 
draw the lesson from histoiy When the tiial is without con- 
sequences, It is^well for the young man to remain exposed 
to it ” Thus, Emile is taught not only to shu^ evil, but to 
do good Especially the poor and the oppiessed call for his 
sympathy and his assistance While he is firm in the asser- 
tion of •his own rights, and is quick to the defense and pro- 
tection of others, he is an exponent of the virtues of peace 
" T he spirit of peace is the effect of his education ” 
Inasimilar way he fecefvesTii^fehgious education " At 
the age of fifteen, he did not Jyjdw that he had a soul, and 
perhaps at eighteen it is-4ief)^ time for him to be informed 
of it, for if^e learns it too soon, he runs the risk of never 
knowing it ” >This last clause contains the underlying prin 
ciple of his ^aching concerning religious education Other 
wise, .the religious ideas the child gets are mere foims, verbal 
imitations, WTtrthless-so far as leal expenence is concerned 
Ro'lis^^^’sH^eldpment of ^th'e idea^of a natural religion — ■ 
the confession of the Savoyard'^Vicar — occupies a large por- 
tion of his work While this is the portion of the treatise 
that caused the book to be burned by public executioner and 
the author to be expelled from Pans, we can devote no atten 
tion to It here, since it is aside from our mam interest 
The Education of Women is treated in the fifth and last 
book Though a piolonged treatise, it is of but little inter- 
est here, since it does not elucidate at all Rousseau’s mam 
principle In fact, since Sophia’s entire educaJtioji- 48 -- 4 e --be 
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determined by her future careei as the Iffe companion ot 
'l^mile, Rousseau violates his fundamental idea, that each 
individual is to be educated foi himself and guided by the 
needs and rights of h is own personahty The animus of the 
entire argument is clearlylrevealed in this one sentence of 
condemnation of the prevailing literary education “ A woman 
of culture IS the plague of her husband, her children, her 
family, her seivants, — everybody” 

SOME PERMANENT RESULTS OF ROUSSEAU’S IN, 
FLUENCE The Education of Natural Interests vs the Educa 
tion of Artificial Effort — That education is a n atural, not a n 
art ificial pro cess , that it is a de velopmen t fi om within, not an 
ac cretion fr o m wifU b uYTTHaT it c omes throu gh the working s 
of natural instincts and interestr and not throu gh respon se 
'e xparision~oT*natural pow ers, 
no ran^a^qu^TGo n orm f ormation , th at it is life itself, not a 
pr epln*gticfTf for a future state remote in inte rests and chara c^ 
tenstics from the life of childhood, — these ideas constitute 
the ImHamTntal teacEmg'ISrTJiousseau The great variety 
of forms which these ideas have been given during the nine- 
teenth century, even by many who repudiate the doctrines 
and influences of the “gieat leveler,” are, after all, but new 
versions of the truth originally proclaimed in somewhat exag 
gerated form by Rousseau 

The old conception of education aimed to remake the 
nature of the child by forcing upon him the traditional or 
customary way of thinking, of doing, and even of emotional 
reaction , to substitute for the instinctive or “ natural ” reac- 
tion of the child those artificial leachons developed through 
many generations of religious, intellectual, and social formal- 
ism Human affections weie evil, and hence the heart was 
to be separated from the objects of natural desire Human 
senses were untrustworthy, and hence could not be made 
the basis of knowledge or of instruction Human inchnations 
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and instincts, springing from a nature depraved in its es 
sence, were toward the evil and were to be eradicated 
Natuial interests, as expressions of _the nature which both 
education and religion sought to repiess and make over, 
were to be shunned in all educational piocesses To the 
extent that an activity or task was difficult to perform intel- 
lectually and was distasteful emotionally, to this extent it 
possessed educational value Th e first step in rVip mnrgl 
ed ucation was to “break the will of the child,” which in its 
perverseness but represented the evil of human natuie 
This was to be followed in his social and moial education 
by the constant effoit to mold the child into t;he artificial 
forms of conduct, wheiein a real and natural motive was hid- 
den in foimal behavior satisfactory to the judgment of the 
adult, even though it might conceal a motive contradictory 
to the external expression 

Religious, philosophical, psychological, social, educational 
beliefs and practices, coincided in this attitude toward the 
child 

Not only did the religious and philosophical view i eject 
an education founded on the'traimng of the senses, the use 
of the imagination and the guidance of natural interests and 
instincts, but, as has been seen in the pievious chapter, the 
dominant psychological views implied the same attitude 
The mind as a bundle of faculties was to be developed by 
exercising these various powers upon appropriate tasks 
whose value consisted in the difficulties they offered These 
faculties were considered to have no necessary connection 
with one another, hence these disciplines were separate and 
distinct things, though some faculties were higher than 
others The highest was the reasoning power to be devel 
oped by appropiiate di scipline m mathem atics, logical dispu 
tations, and the languages , but the faculty upon which all 
the others depended, and upon the successful development 
of which depended the success of the education, was the 
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[I memory Discipline of the memory then took precedence 
above all other exeicises The best training for the memory 
was afforded by the mastery of material which had no inher 
ent interest for the child 

The social ideals of the time favored this same view The 
child was considered but a miniature adult — of no value 
and of no rights until he could mimic the way of the adult 
In this most artificial of all ages, in dress, in manners, in 
deportment, in pleasures, the child was molded on the pat- 
tern of his seniors, with the results that child life was almost 
eliminated from the upper classes Previous to the Rousseau 
period, the rhild as he appeared in hterature was merely the 
adult viewed through the wrong end of the telescope He 
spoke as an adult, thought as an adult, acted as an adult 
Educationally he studied the same subjects as the ''adult, — 
preeminently the languages, approached them from the 
same logical point of view, through formal grammar, mas- 
tered them through sheer effort of memory , made the same 
formal use of them, in the same artificially organized life 

All the subsidiary piecepts of Rousseau were but concrete 
applications of his one general protest Against this entire 
conception of education “Take the leverse of the accepted 
practice, and you will almost always do right,” he advised 
Hence he reiterated in a variety of forms the thought that, 
“ Whatever may happen, abandon everything rather than 
have his [the child’s] tasks become irksome , for how much 
he learns is of no account, but only that he does nothing 
against his will” 

Thus in Rousseau is found the negation of the conception 
of education of the Renaissance and of all of its subsequent 
development All of these had considered education to be 
the making over of the child in the hand of man through the 
use of hterature, religion and similar means, into a bemg 
different from the natural being, mto one possessing knowl- 
edge valued by his fellows, ways of acting approved through 
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social institutions, ways of reacting emotionally approved by 
the current religion and morahty To such an artificial pro 
duct, Rousseau opposed the human Ijeing educated thiough 
contact with nature, guided by his own natural interests and 
determined by his own inherent capacities and tendencies 
I n. all the preceding period the educated man w as the learne d 
m an, the man possesse'5~Cf' 'SOcid cu lture , to^l Coussean the 
educated man was t h e well developed' m an 

The dominant views considered the value of any particular 
training to lie in the effort necessary to overcome difficulties 
Rousseau conceived it to be in the interest stimulated in the 
child This conflict between the education of effoit and the 
education of interest instituted by Rousseau continues until 
the present time The conflict between the elective and the 
presciibhd course in college, between the disciplinary studies 
and the inteiest or content studies in the elementary grades, 
are aspects of the same struggle The reconciliation in 
theory and the embodiment in practice are the tasks of the 
present 

The tundamental truth of the position that he emphasized, 
and that subsequent experience has striven to realize 
in practice, is that .all educative efforts must start from 
the instinctive tendencies The effort to thwart them, to 
stifle them, to eradicate them instead of to modify or reorgan- 
ize them is the gi;eat error of educators The reaction of 
the child against unnatural treatment often results in produc 
ing a type of character and a disposition which is then often 
considered inherently evil “ Their first language, you say, 
is a tear I can well believe it From the moment of their 
birth, y ou cross their desm es , the first gifts they receive from 
you aie chains, the first attentions they experience are 
torments ” 

The Conception of Education as a Process — as the process 
of hving — follows as a corollary from the preceding Being 
a process it lasts throughout life, or at least from birth to adult 
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life, and finds its meaning for any particular stage, not in a 
future state, but in tbe process itself — 

“ Wh at mu st we think,” he asks, “of that barbarous educa 
tion, whTcF’ sacrifices the present to the uncertain future, 
which loads a child with chains of every sort, and begins by 
making him miserable in order to prepare for him, long in 
advance, some pretended happiness which it is probable he 
will neverenjoy^^ Were I even to assume that education to 
be reasonable m its object, how could we witness, without 
indignation, these poor unfoitunates, subject, like galley 
slaves, to never-ending toil, without any assurance that such 
sacrifice will evei be useful to them ^ The age of mirth is 
passed in the midst of tears, chastisements, threats, and 
slavery ’’ 

Education is no longer a procedure, — artificial, harsh, 
unsympathetic, repressive of all natural mclinations, — by 
which the child as a little man is made into a big man through 
the hands of the teacher | But, thiough allowing natural foi ces 
to have their way, it is the process of development into an 
enjoyable, rational, harmoniously balanced, useful, and hence 
natural life'') The end is reached, not with adult life, but with 
each succeeding day whenever life has its natural activities. 
Its appropriate duties, and its coi responding satisfactions 
Later Rousseau says “ A child knows that he is to become 
a man, and all the ideas which he can have of man’s estate 
are occasions of instruction to him , but of the ideas of that 
state which are not within his comprehension, he ought to 
lemain m absolute ignorance My whole book is but a con- 
tinual proof of this principle of education ” 

A SimpHfication of the Educational Process follows If 
education as an artificial procedure, as a making over of the 
child at the hands of man on the model conventionalized by 
society, is done away with, the highly elaborated artificial 
methods of instruction have no further use 

“ Let Ub transform our sensations into ideas, but let us not 
jump abruptly from sensible objects to intellectual objects , 
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for It IS through the first that we are to reach the second In 
the first movement of the mind, let the senses always be the 
guides, let there be no books but the world and no other 
instruction than facts The child who leads does not think, 
— he merely reads, he is not receiving instruction but 
learning words ” 

The latter ciiticism is as perbnent in legard to much of 
school work now as in the days of Rousseau Geography is 
to be learned in the woods, fields, and hills, by the obseiva 
tion of the position of the sun and the earth, by the study of 
the stream, the lain, and the changes of tcmpeiatuie, 
astronomy by the study of the heavenly bodies", botany by 
the study of plants, the necessaiy facts and fundamental 
principles of physics and chemistry by observation and ex- 
perimentation , mathematics as it is needed in these other 
activities and in economic relations, history only through 
reading Geography, history, and all subjects are to begin 
at home, only that which can be thoroughly comprehended 
should be attempted, and only that which is mastered should 
be passed over ,“In general, never substitute the sign for 
the thing itself, save when it is impossible to show the thing , 
for the sign absorbs the attention of the child and makes 
him forget the thmg represented ” Most widely heralded 
educational discoveries or reforms of the present are but 
restatements or other attempts at realizing these principles 
formulated by Rousseau 

The Child the Positive Factor in Education — To J ohn Locke 
belongs the honor of wilting the first book on education that 
deals primarily with the child, but to Rousseau belongs the 
honor of deriving his educational theories from the nature 
of the child It may be admitted that Rousseau had little 
actual knowledge of child hfe and child nature and that his 
sympathy for children was pure sentimentalism, which was 
never converted into actual practice, but it is nevertheless 
true that here first education finds its purpose, its process. 
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and its means wholly within the child life and the child ex 
perience An appropriate development of childhood is the 
purpose of each particular stage of education, the child’s 
nature and the child’s growth are to determine the process , 
the child’s experience is to furnish the means All of the 
pregnant reforms of Pestalozzi, of Herbart, of Froebel, and 
of the multitude of other reformers of lesser influence thus 
find their origin in the teachings of Rousseau 

In a similar way sympathy with childhood is emphasized 
as the qualification for all educational work “O men, be 
humane, it is your foremost duty Love childhood, 

encourage ifs sports, its pleasures, its amiable instincts,” ex- 
claims the nian who foigot much of his own precepts in his 
own practice\ ^^dade theory by Rousseau, made practice by 
Pestalozzi, synipathy with the child, intellectually", morally, 
personally, has come to be recognized as an essential in the 
edacative process 

The Foundation of the Nineteenth Century Educational 
Development — Finally, it is to be noted that in Rousseau’s 
teachings, notwithstanding their extravagance, is to be found 
the truth upon which all educational development of the 
nineteenth century is based Rousseau was the prophet de 
nouncmg the evil of the old , foretelhng, yet seeing vaguely 
and in distorted outhne, the vision of the new He became 
the inspiration of those educational reformers who reduced 
his vagaries to practicable procedure He was the forei unner 
of many who, all unconscious of their indebtedness to the 
despised revolutionist, have followed in the trails he blazed 
through the forest, until now they have become the broad 
highway of common travel The three interpretations which 
Rousseau gave to his doctrine of nature mark out the lines 
of educational development during the nineteenth century 

As nature to Rousseau meant the native instincts, ten- 
dencies, capacities of the human being as opposed to those 
acquired through assoaatlon with his fellows, he demanded 
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an education which was the unhampered development of 
these native powers or capacities Hence the conscious 
process of instruction must be based upon a study of this 
native equipment, these natural instincts and interests, and 
the resulting activities There grew out from this, especially 
in connection with the work of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and 
Froebel, the most important and most fruitful development 
in the w hole history of education The fundamental idea of 
this tendency in educational thought deiived fiom Rousseau 
IS that e ducation is a natural process, staiting from natural 
instincts and tendenc ies to action, guidedHEgrprinciples de- 
rived" fionrth'e' sttiayTof the' child min(riH~d^te"pflrent and 
the aduIF~mind in its fun'ctiohihgs TlfusTrom Rousseau 
comes th^'psy glTologicaTfg SHe ncy m~ educa tion 

In a similar way Rousseau’ s teaching that the edu cational 
material should be the facts and phenomena of nature, that 
it should consist chiefly in an inquiry into nature’s laws, and 
should be through an intimate, fearless, and constant a ssocia 
tion with nature rathei than man, is the basis for the scien 
tific tendency in mo dern educat ion Thir'is~iu 5 l~tcr-say that 
Rousseau’s personal or literary influence is responsible for 
the development of science and of scientifi c education during 
the nineteenth century, but that his teachings did lay an edu- 
cational basis for this tend ency and did exe rt a very material 
influence in Jurthering it.„ 

Finally, in Rousseau’s teaching that education should aim 
to de velop the virtues of the primitive man, or at least what 
he considered to be his virtues, that it should prepare the 
individual to live in a society wherein each should contribute 
by his own labor to his own support, should be bound by 
sympathy to all his fellow-men and by benevolence to all that 
needed his aid, he laid the foundation for, or at least influ 
enced the development of, the sociological tende ncy in edu ca- 
tion In his individualism he clearly etnpliasizecrthe^ea of 
a social educatiqn of a new type In his emphasis on the 
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learning of a trade or occupation as a component part of edu 
cation, in his emphasis on certain Jundamental social virtues, 
in his rejection of the farmal education of the times fostered 
by and fostering m turn the dominant aiistocratic classes of 
his day, m his emphasis upon the emotional and moral as 
opposed to the intellectual aspect of education, he introduced 
some of the tendencies that have come to be incorporated, 
with others alieady at work in his own times, into the socio 
logical conception of education 

This threefold influence of Rousseau on education and the 
actual work of the school can be illustrated by the paiallel 
influence which he exerted upon hteratuie This influence 
upon literature was more immediate and direct, but not any 
more real or profound than that on. schools From Rousseau 
came the great m ovement in l omanticism of the later eight- 
eenth and early mneteenth century ‘ The combination of 
the h eroic in a c ton, the dominance of the pas sions, t he glori- 
ficatioi Tof the s entimental, find here an exposition little less 
extreme" th^ the moietnital and more frank realism of the 
earlier period Attention is turned from personal adventures 
and social intrigues to the analysis of passions and the 
descuptions of inner conflicts The romantic movement in 
literatu re is no less a deve lopment from Rousseau than the 
psychological m ovement in ed ucation 

In a similar way Rousseau first made the element of the 
natural environment a fundamental element in the story of 
human emotions With hiii? began the tendency to incor- 
poi^e into the novel the detailed pictures of natural scenery 
that should form an appropriate setting for the drama of 
human life wrought out on the stage of the printed page 
The feeling for the beautiful m nature found in him one of 
its most brilliant and most devoted exponents In literature, 
he was the first to revel in the charm of the country and 
to seek to analyze the influence upon character, of nature, of 
the mountains, and of the -lakes Thus his influence in edu 
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cation toward the use of natural phenomena as the subject 
mattei and the close contact with nature lather than with 
books as tne method, finds a furthei; parallel in his literary 
influence 

One fuither parallel presents itself Though here Rous 
seau cannot be said to be an initiator, but rather an imitator 
of the prevailing Enghsh school, he transferred the interest 
in literature from the palace to the hovel, from the lord and 
lady to the commonplaee moital Minute descriptions of 
the life of the common people and of life in the country, 
more typical of realism than of romanticism, crowd his one 
gi eat novel, — the Nouvelle Hdoise, — as well as his Confes- 
sions Bourgeois morality is exalted, commonplace people 
occupy the stage hitherto reserved for the quality , the social 
problenis of the masses permit the occasion for the plot, for 
description and for moralizing What might be termed a 
sociological tendency in literature, corresponding to the one 
in education and illustrative of one great aspect of Rousseau’s 
“ doctrine of the natural state,” here receives a tremendous 
impSlis 

EFFECT UPON SCHOOLS — When inquiry is made for 
the influence of the “naturalistic” tendency on schools, the 
answer is not immediately forthcoming So profound a 
moVhment does not have its effect immediately The an- 
swer to this inquiry is secured only when the results of 
these later tendencies, especially of the psychological, are 
discovered Immediately the effects were slight, ultimately 
they were so general as to defy measurement 

In France, where the influence of Rousseau on thought and 
sentiment was most profound, the old rdgime was so thor- 
oughly intrenched in the social organization that change 
could come only as a result of a violent revolution In ad 
dition to this the teachings of the Emile were looked upon, 
as, indeed, they were, as direct a ttack s upon the aristocracy 
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and upon the Chuich Hence the vested interests and 
authority of both were invoked against it Many of the 
cahiers} oi books of wrongs and grievances of the early 
Revolution, contain complaints and recommendations concern 
ing schools In general, a deman d was ma de for a national 
plan for education The work of the Revolution was chiefly 
to lay the basis for the institutional organization of educa- 
tion Little was carried out, but much was projected Only 
with certain phases, and those not the most important, can 
the influence of Rousseau be conn ected Education was to 
be universal and to be free , but it was also~to~be largely 
poTitic'al and social Even t^s work, the discussion of which 
belongs more propeily under the sociological tendency 
(p 731)) largely checked .by th e Napo leonic reaction 

In England,"^ere Kolisseau’s literary ih!IueHc'e”Was very 
great and where his social ideas found many converts, his 
ed ucational ideas received little sup port True, they called 
forth considerable literature on the subject , but as England 
lack ed any system o f schools and as educa tion, though con- 
trolled to a great extent by custom, was leff almost wholly to 
the individual, there was little response ifi practice The 
more restricted and more common-sense naturalism of Locke, 
combined as it was with the dominant disciplinary conception, 
recommended itself much more strongly to the matter-of fact 
Briton The one of these treatises on education of greatest 
originality was William Godwm’s The Enquirer There is 
nothing peculiarly original in this, — in fact, it does not 
approach the breadth of interest or of insight of the Entile 
In simple essay form many of these principle| of naturalistic 
education are set forth The following paragraph gives, as 
nearly as a single statement can, the underlying thought of 
these somewhat scattered essays 

1 Each of the three estates in every district drew up a cahier , the representa- 
tives of that estate from every district in the province compiled from these a pro- 
vincial cahter, in the States general a committee of each estate formed from thes« 
a general cahier for its own estate, and these were presented to the king 
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“ According to the received inodes of education, the master 
goes first, the pupil follows According to the method recom 
mended, it is probable that the pupil should go first and the 
master follow If I learn nothing but what I desire to learn, 
what should hinder me from being my own preceptor ? The 
first object of a system of instruction is to give the pupil a 
motive to learn We have seen how far the established sys- 
tems fail in this oflfice The second object is to smooth the 
difficulties which present themselves in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge ” The method appropriate to this has thus previously 
been described “ The most desirable mode of education, there- 
fore, in all instances where it shall be found sufficiently practi- 
cable, IS that which is careful that all the acquisitions of the 
pupil shall be preceded and accompanied by desire The best 
motive to learn is a perception of the value of the thing 
learned The worst motive, without deciding whether or not 
it be necessary to have recourse to it, may well be affirmed to 
be constraint and fear ” 

The Work of Basedow, Salzmann, and Campe m Germ any 
was the immediate outgrowth of Rousseau’s influence, and 
represents the first positive formulation in practice of those 
revolutionary ide as given only a negative form by Rousseau 
But with these, as later with Festalozzi and otS ersT much of 
the positive f^m Illation was subject to the same criticism 
that held in t he case of the original statementof~l ^ousseau 

Johann Bernard Basedow (1723-1790) gave in his~early 
career and in his irregular course as a student evidence of his 
erratic though talented nature and of his unstable character 
Becoming professor of philosophy in a Danish Academy (1753) 
he was later transferred (1763), and, though yet salaried by the 
government, was soon compelled to give up all teaching on 
account of his unorthodox views From 1763 he deluged 
Germany for many years with a succession of publications, and 
by his persistency succeeded in makmg his influence felt in 
spite of violent opposition on the part of all the traditional 
orthodox forces For the first few years he was chiefly in 
terested in reform in philosophical and rehgious teaching, 
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most o£ his publications were of a rehgioits character, propa 
gating Rousseau’s idea of natuial lehgion and morality Tha 
one of his books most violently resented was Methodical In 
strucUon, both in Natural and Biblical Religion Coming 
under the influence of the Emile, fiom 1767 he directed his 
attention wholly to educational reform In 1768 he issued 
An Address to the Friends of Humanity and to Petsons in 
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Power, on Schools, on Education, and its Influence on Public 
Happiness, which contained a plan for a complete system of 
reformed elementary education Advertised through many 
preliminary pubhcations, supported by subscriptions from 
all parts of Europe from royalty and commonalty alike, 
this Elenicntarwei k finally appeared in 1774 At the same 
time was published his Book of Method for Fathers and Mothers 
of Families and of Nations, This Elementary Work, for chil 
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riien, which appeared m four volumes with one hundied plates 
oi illustrations, was a combination of the ideas of Comenius, 
Bacon, and Rousseau It was the firist step since the time of 
Comenius to improve the character of the work of the school 
through the preparation of appiopriate text-books and the 
radical revision of the subject matter of school work It 
aimed first of all to give a knowledge of things and of words 
quite similar to the encyclopedic plan of the seventeenth 
century reformer This knowledge was piimarily a knowl- 
edge of natural phenomena and forces , m the next place, a 
knowledge of morals and of mental phenomena , and, lastly, 
of social duties, of commerce, of economic affaus In these 
latter the Rousseau ideas were approximated The “ natural 
methods ” of Rousseau appealed as the second great featuie 
of the iDook Thus through the “ method of experience ” 
children were to be taught to read, both the vernacular and 
Latin, without weaiiness and without loss of time, and in a 
similar way the truths of religion and of moiality were to be 
imparted without the accompanying prejudices, narrowness, 
and formalism of existing rehgious teaching 

If we are to accept the estimate of the historian of the 
times, these volumes were soon in almost every home of the 
middle and uppei class in Germany, just as were the Emile 
and the New HNoise of Rousseau in the preceding decade As 
Basedow aimed to reform private as well as public education, 
the effect of this propaganda was profound, even if the char- 
acter of the education imparted could not be so chaiacterized 
Basedow and his followers, among whom Salzmann and 
Campe were the most important, soon produced a wholly new 
literature for children As for the first time there was an 
education designed wholly for children, not controlled by the 
needs, character, and interests of adults, so also this was the 
first literature designed for children Concerning the work 
of these men Schlosser,^ the great German historian of thq 
eighteenth century, remarks — 

1 ffi':tory ef the Eighteen^ Cetriuiy, Vol II, pp 203-204. 
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“They and their successors and imitators soon deluged 
Germany with a silly literature for children, and sought to 
bring up little children m such a way as to make grown 
people into children 'fhey were zealous opponents of both 
Jesuitical and pietistic education, because they, as well as the 
Jesuits, understood how to obtain the favor both of childien 
and parents They put an end indeed to all pedantry, but 
we must ascribe to them and their plans the saucmess and 
pertness of that all-knowing and therefoie ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous generation of youths, who have been superficially 
educated by them, and of whom we have so many examples ” 

/'it is not to be understood that Basedow’s work was all 
positive and? constructive The greater part of it, especially 
his early work, was critical and destructive , and much that 
aimed to be constructive was ill founded, erratic, overpreten- 
tious, superficial, and hence ineffective Basedow 'himself 
was even less fitted than Ro usseau to be an educatio nal re- 
former It is sufficient to sa y o f him personally t hat he was 
vulg ar, immoral, int emper atergiven to the vice s of the peas- 
an try from which he spVang witho~ut possess ing~Bieir funda 
mental virtue s , abo^ all it ca n not be d oubted that he was 
in some respects an impostor and a mountebank On the 
other han(rTae~pds^ssed'~ah'' i ntelTectuaT aHlftvra de finite 
aim t o reform the eHucatibharpractices of his tim e, a tenacity 
of purpose worth y of the cause in which he enro lled himself, 
a rationalistic in sight into affairs, and a power of arousing 
entHusmSinTnothers Notwithstandinglheie'd^ects and the 
factthat he was totally unable to cairy out his own reform 
plans because he was so unpiactical, Schlosser states that 
“ he succeeded in effecting a complete change in the whole 
nature of education and inst ruction in Geimany, which Rous 
seau was able to accomplish neither in his native country nor 
i n Fran ce ” P 

The Philanthropinum'^—Va. 1774 was founded the long- 

1 A concrete description of the work of the Philanthropinum, translated front 
Von Raumer.is to be found m Barnard’s German Teachers and Educators,^ 461 
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heralded institution, erected to illustrate the principles oi 
re formed education and termed the Philanthropinum This 
institution at Dessau was the parent'pllnany'^hers^more or 
less sHorrTive'arh'uf existing long enough to exert a pro- 
found influence on the education of children throughout the 
Teutonic countries It is said that educational institutions 
sprang up everywhere like factories After the final over 
throw of the Philanthropinum, through defective manage- 
ment, “ the teachers from Dessau were scattered about 
in all parts of Germany, and each applied Basedow’s ideas 
according to his own plan, they erected institutions, and 
conveited what had been previously an honorable office into 
a trade ” ^ 

The fundamental idea of the reform was 
accor ding to na ture,” which was interpreted to 
children should be trea ted as children, not as adul ts, that 
languages should be taught by conversational methods, not 
through grammatical studies, that physical exercises and 
games should find a place m the child’s education , that early 
training should be connected with “ motion and noise,” since 
children naturally love the se, that each child should be 
taught a handicraft, for reasons partly educatio nal, partly 
social , tKaTthe ■rernacular rather than the classical languages 
should constitute the chief subject-matter of education , that 
instruction should be connected with realities rath^than 
with words 

The objects of the institution were to educate me rich 
an d poor tog ether, to give the former a proper natural educa- 
tion for social activity and leadership and to prepare the 
latter to teach Under more competent hands the institution 
continued until 1793, meanwhile, many similar institutions 
were under way, two or three of which were widely influen- 
tial The strong emphasis upon the training of teachers 
reacted favorably upon the entire German school system 
1 Schlosser, Vol II, p 201; 


^ educat ion 
I mean that 
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The introduction of “ t urning, planing, and carpenteiing* 
into the regular couise of study of the PHilanthropinura for 
educational purposes is, the earliest practical recognition of 
the purely educational value of positive character to be 
found in manual work School instruction from objects and 
fiom pictures here first found an elaboiation in actual school 
work The connection between the out-of-door life and the 
process of instruction was made moie intimate The principle 
that all instruction has a mofai because a practical outcome, 
and that formal moial instruction is of little value when not 
thus connected, was embodied in their woik 

From tha later pages of this book it will be recognized 
that all of these ideas are worked out more explicitly by later 
refoimers, especially Heibart, Pestalozzi, and Fioebel How- 
ever crudely they were realized m the work of Basedow, his 
work was of sufficient merit to command the approval of 
Kant, while the general ideas and the man himself received 
the commendation of Goethe Though Basedow was with- 
out question much of a charlatan in his educational work, as 
he was also a drunkard and an impractical visionary, at the 
same time his work undoubtedly initiated tfie 1 eforin move- 
ment in the German schools His methods of instruction in 
geography, physics, nature study, history, geometry, and 
arithmetic were as levolutionary and as fiuitful as those of 
Pestalozzi, and his application of them was quite as success- 
ful But since the later leformer came to a dealer con 
scioLisness of the piinciples underlying the new, and gave 
the Rousseau influence the particulai tendency m regard to 
method along which it afterward developed, further considera- 
tions of the movement must be given in that connection 
However, it is well to remember that the common practice of 
attributing the reform m education throughout the Teutonic 
countries to Pestalozzi is an erroneous one, and that at an 
earlier period Basedow had exeited as profound an influence 
toward practical reform as did Pestalozzi a generation later 
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The latter refoimer but continued along slightly different 
lines the movement initiated by Basedow and popularized 
by his followers 

Joachim Htinrich Campe (1746-1818) was the leading 
follower of Basedow, his successor at Dessau, the founder 
of a philanthropinum at Hamburg, and the author of a great 
number of works embodying the idea of the new education 
His Robinson der Jungete (1779) was the model for Wyss’ 
Swiss Family Robinson^ famihar to children of every land 
The didactic charactei, the penchant foi information, espe 
cially for that of natural phenomena, the famihar moralizing, 
the religious colonng, one might almost say the cant, that 
pervades this little volume is characteristic of the entire move 
raent Among Campe’s works are many for teachers He 
also translated the works of Locke and Rousseau as a basis 
for the educational refoim movement 

Christian Gotthclf Sahwann (1744-1811) was, next to 
Basedow and Campe, the most prominent of these exponents 
of the new education and a most voluminous writer on educa 
tion Most of these writings sought to combine a strong reli 
gious and moralizing tendency with the naturalistic tendencies 
of Rousseau As with Campe, Salzmann, in his attempt to 
embody these ideas in a new educational material, produced 
many popular works for children 

These men weie followed in turn by a multitude of minoi 
educatois, many of them pretenders, who sought to take 
advantage of this serious refoim movement, meiely for their 
own advantage As the philanthropmist movement was an 
eminently practical one, this was most easily accomplished 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1 What ideals of education can yon discover in Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters to his Son ? 

2 What agreement is there between the educational ideas of “the 
Enlightenment” and those of Montaigne? 
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3 What parallels and what connections can be discovered during the 
eighteenth centuiy between the development of either philosophical, reli 
gious, or political thought and educational thought^ 

4 In their educational bearings whaf similarity is there between “the 
Enlightenment ” and the fifteenth-century Renaissance? 

5 What justification can you find in the Ermle and in the other 
writings of Rousseau for this threefold interpietation of the naturalistic 
doctrine? 

6 What concrete evidences and results of each aspect of naturalistic 
education are to be found in the Emile ? 

7 To what extent is Rousseau coirect in his contention that educa- 
tion should be negative'* 

8 What defects can you point out in Rousseau’s ideas of moral 

education? ^ 

9 What are the details of Rousseau’s ideas of the education of 
women, and wherein do they controvert his general educational principles? 

10 To what extent did Jefferson and the early American statesmen 
owe their ideas on education to Rousseau , or to what extent, at least, is 
there a similarity between them? 

1 1 What similarity and what differences of views between Rousseau 
and Locke aie to be found? Between Rousseau and Montaigne? 

12 What basis does Rousseau offei for the doctrine of self activity 
emphasized by Froebel? For the doctrine of inteiest'* 

13 To what extent are Rousseau’s principles of education applicable 
at the present time? 

14 Which of Rousseau’s ideas concerning education would be rejected 
now? 

15 Give a statement in positive foim of the ideas stated negatively by 
Rousseau 





CHAPTER XI 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TENDENCY IN EDUCATION 

THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS —These thiee ten 
dencies, the psychological, sociological, and scientific, growing 
out of the thought of the later eighteenth century, developed 
together and aie not always clearly distinguishable m time, 
in place, or in peisonjiel So far as its full effect on schools 
was concerned, the psychological tendency, reliting chiefly 
to educational method, had some precedence m tune over the 
siyejitific tendency, relating chiefly to subject-matter, and 
ovei the sociological, relating both to subject matter and to 
organization As the direct outgrowth of the naturalistic 
tendency, the psychological tendency has the logical claim to 
first consideration 

In the summ*ary of the general educational results of the 
naturalistig mQveiq fipt . it will be recalled that all those in- 
fluences, save possibly one, related to the method of educa- 
tion as method grows out of the nature of the child The 
psychological tendency was simply the clarifying and devel- 
oping of these positions ^ for certainly the basal thought of the 
psycliologfcal tendency was that education is not an artificial 
I procedure, by which one comes into possession of a knowledge 
; ofThe forms of language and literature or of formal knowl- 
edge of any sort, bu t that it is a natural process of grow th 
fio m within, of an unfolding of ca pacit ies implanted in our 
nat ure I n other words, education w as considere d as a devel 
opme nt, or organic growth , whi ch could be hinde ied or 
helpe d* by the methods m which the natural capa.cit ies or 
activities were treated The great difference between the 

S8f 
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Rousseau id^s and the psychological principles was that the 
former were mos tly negative and destructi ve , while the psy 
chological tendency was ,the eflfort to state these ideas in 
positive form and to give the mfluences a concrete formula 
tioSTtracTuaTschool p rocedures In one respeH^the central 
thoughTof ■ tHe"*psychological tendency, as expressed by its 
leading exponents, was a radical advance beyond that of 
Rousseau The naturalistic Tendency had opposed most 
violently the dominant education of the school, whose spirit 
and purpose were represented in the disciplinary conception of 
education The psychological tendency, on the other hand, 
sought a reconcili ation of the conflict between the old “ edu- 
cati on of effo rt” and the new “ed ucation of inteiest^' But 
since the old remained intrenched for many decades of the 
nineteenth century, and the work of the new was to destroy 
It by conflict, it was this latter aspect of conflict rather than 
that of reconciliation that was ever most prominent The 
fact that the rank and file of the new educators — those that 
followed the lead of the few great exponents without having 
their grasp of the problem — emphasized almost exclusively 
the importance of method, and m this connecfion the impor- 
tance of interest also, led to emphasis upon conflict rather than 
upon reconciliation For while the philosophical statement 
of theory by the leading exponents of the new recognized the 
importance of effort, it was in regard to details of methodi 
that the conflict was most apparent and seemingly most ir- 
reconcilable Having in mind, then, simply the historical 
aspect, and that chiefly as it affected the schools previous to 
the last twenty years, ^e may say that the psychological 
movement, as here limited, continued the period of conflict 
The attempt at reconciliation becomes prominent in the con- 
temporary aspects of thought and practice, in which the 
psychological tendency becomes fused with other nineteenth- 
century tendencies, and is to be considered m the concluding 
chapter 
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However profound may have been the effort of Herbart 
and Froebei to effect this reconciliation, in the populai con 
ception there was an irreconcilable opposition A brief 
extract, contrasting the mam ideas of these two views, taken 
from a review of one of Pestalozzi’s works by Caroline Frye 
in her Assistant of Education} will serve as an illustration 

“ Of the second work, Pestalozzi’s Letteis on Early Educa- 
tion, we have little to say A book wntten for the inhabitants 
of Mars, if there are any, would almost as much come under 
our task of criticism If there be a people between the Alps, 
in the bosom of whose offspring there is an innate piinciple 
of faith and love, that needs only to be cultivated,and cherished 
by the sacred power of innocence, to produce pure morality 
and exalted devotion, this book belongs to them It need 
not hg,ve been put into English, or any language into which 
the word of God^has been translated , for it belies it utterly 
We have no such children to educate, and therefore the book 
is useless to us I could not help comparing the following 
passage, one among many such, of Pestalozzi — ‘I would, in 
the first place, direct your attention to the existence and the 
early manifestation of a s piritual pnncinle. ev en in a n infant 
m ind I w ould pu t in th e strongest hght that there is in the 
child an adtive power of faith and love, the two principles 
by w hich, under the divine guidanc e, our jiatur e is made to 
parti cipate in the highest blessings that are in. 'store for us 
And this power isnot. jis other fac ulties are, in a dormant 
state~ ih the infant mind While all other Taculties,”whether 
mentanbr physical, present the image of utter helplessness, 
of a weakness which in its first attempts at exertion only 
leads to pain and disappointment, that same power of faith 
and love displays an energy, an intensity, which is never sur- 
passed by Its most successful efforte when in full growth ’ — 
we could not help comparing wit^curiosity this dream of 
Socinianisni, with some sentences from a Christian author ^ 
we happened to take up on the same day — ‘No sooner do 
children begin to act at all, but we discover how universally 
sin has pervaded all the sources of intelligence There is a 
greater pleasure in reflectmg on the images of crime than 

1 Vol IX, p 363 * Ne ham, On the Princ 0 es of Educahon 
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qn the character of piety, the conscience is enfeebled and 
qipressed , its voice is stifled and its actions perverted , the 
imagination delights to revel over scenes of iniquity, and is 
difficultly carried forward lo anticipations of futuie happiness, 
glory, and praise the will is enslaved by selfishness , the 
imitation of all that is wrong is most easy, — of all that is 
right IS most onerous, — the judgment is prone to perpetual 
error, the evil passions grow and flourish, while the good are 
educated with difficulty ’ The Chiistian mother will com- 
pare these opposing prmciples with the testimony of Scrip- 
ture and of her own heart, and will have no difficulty in 
deciding in which author to study the pnnciples of education ” 

The emphasis upon interest and the conception that educa- 
tion IS but a development of germs, or powers, implanted in 
the child’s nature, formed but part of a large thought which 
constituted an essential of this tendency The idea that 
education should be according to nature, ■^hich constituted 
an aspect of the thought of the sense-realists as well as that 
of Rousseau, now took more definite' shape as a newer con- 
ception of human nature tends to take the place of the old 
one that had prevailed so long This newer conception m 
education was closely bound up with that whiCh at the same 
time was taking shape in philosophy and in science Educa- 
tionally “ nature ” now came to indicate the nature, or mind, 
of man , and the prmciples upon which education was to be 
based were now sought for in the prmcipl es of activity and of 
devel opment of the human mi nd It is true, however, that 
the scientific formulation of these pnnciples of psychology, as 
based upon an accurate scientific knowledge derived by 
observat ion and experi||ental method, w as liardly begun 
before the middle of the nineteenth century, and that the 
application of these to education is yet largely the work of 
the future , but the movement itself was begun in the early 
part of the century 

However much the Middle Ages had modified the psy 
chology of Aristotle, no advance was made until the opening 
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of the modern philosophical and scientific movement, which 
was the source of the educational movement described undei 
the term sense realism Descaitea, and after him Hobbes 
and Spinoza, had emphasized the relationship between phys 
ical and mental processes While this was the key to the 
solution of the psychological problems, its general signifi 
cance was not grasped until later % Locke, who was not 
primarily a psychologist, attempted to show that all knowl- 
edge IS due to the data given by sense-perception and reflec- 
tion This again emphasized the dependence of the psychical 
upon physical processes and the importance of tiainmg of 
the sense organs , but its chief immediate mfliTence was that 
upon the associative theory of knowledge, which practically 
controlled throughout the eighteenth centuiy With the 
opening of the cpntury there came a raaiked development of 
the idea of psychophysical paiallelism, due especially to 
Heibait and Hartley Heibait investigated the origin and 
development of space and time relations — aspects of the 
mind s activities previously held innate — a s connec ted with 
sens e perceptions and physical pr ocesses ~ Herbai t men 
tioned experimentation and experience along with meta- 
physics and mathematics as the three sources of knowl- 
edge of the mind Yet, so fai as his dominant attitude is 
concerned, he is yet classed with the old psychologists, 
who based their interpretation of mental phenomena on 
metaphysical grounds But m completely thi owing over 
the old psychology of the faculties, he is held to be the 
founder of the new So in Herbart, who played so im- 
portant a pait m this educational development, psychol- 
ogy finds the dividing line between the old and the 
new Pestalozzi’s giopings after these piinciples of educa- 
tion, founded in a new and truer conception of the 
human mind, were purely empnical Even the interpreta- 
tions reached by Herbart have had to be reformulated — 
many of them to be entirely lejected But the significant 
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truth reached was the conviction that this more accurate 
interpretation of human nature, based upon a careful scien- 
tific study of the mind, was now possible, and that an ade- 
quate conception of education and any formulation of more 
fruitful processes of instruction must be based upon the 
lesults of such study To this general tendency, vague 
and indefinite as it was in its application to education, we 
have here given the term psychological The most that 
can be essayed in this limited space is an account of what 
those of the leading innovators in this line attempted 

One further chaiactenstic of this tendency which, as just 
seen, may not'be quite adequately characterized by the term 
psychological, is that it aimed at improvement m the character 
of education , whereas the complementary movement, which 
in the same geneial way may be characterized as sociological, 
aimed at the more general diffusion of education The inter- 
est of the men included in this group, or — more accurately 
— the modifying influence of these tendenctps included 
under this term, was directed chiefly to the impfiwcment in 
the method of instruction, in the spirit of the s^oolroom, 
in the character and training of the teacher, and in the popu- 
larization of a broader and truer conception of the nature of 
education 

Thus there followed a sympathy for childhood, a knowl- 
edge of the child, of the child mind, of the child’s interests 
and abilities, that were wholly unknown in previous periods 
and entirely absent from the schoolroom in all previous ages 
While the actual knowledge of the child mind was at first 
slight and for a long tune was gained by empirical means 
alone, yet educational practice came to be based upon a study 
of childhood, and the theories concerning education came to 
be forrhulated from data gathered during actual contact with 
the child 

^ Consequently, the chief interest m education was diverted 
to an entirely different phase of the educational process Fot 
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many centuries, it will be recalled, the interest in education 
was in the secondary and higher stages All the early re- 
foi mei s, the realists as well as the ,humanists, thought espe 
cially of the acquisition of foieign languages and literature 
as the chief work of education Little or no attention was 
given to the elementary stage Comenius, it is true, wrote 
of infant and vernacular schools, but he supervised and wiote 
text-books for the Latin schools The chief immediate inter- 
est of almost all those participating m this new tendency, not- 
withstanding the fact that Herbait made use of the Greek 
and Latin for his educational instruments, was m the ele- 
mentary stage Pestalozzi’s ideas and piacticqs are limited 
to work in reading in the vernacular, to writing, and to arith- 
metic While Froebel wrote concerning the philosophy of 
education as a whole, his practical work and influence was 
confined to the earliest stages From that time to this the 
formulation of educational theory and the improvement in 
educational piactice has, with few exceptions, related prima- 
rily to elementary education Since most educational piin- 
ciples have been formulated with the problems of elementary 
education only In mind, and since many such principles have 
been projected, without sufficient adaptation, to apply to 
higher stages, when applicable in the given form only to 
those conditions from which deduced, this condition has often 
resulted in confusion 

A fundamental conception of the psychological tendency — 
that education is the process of the development of the indi- 
vidual — accorded with the individualizing tendencies of the 
later eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth century, and 
with the ideas of social progress, of biological development, 
and of evolution in all its scientific an3.~pEilosophical impli- 
catjpns, that during the same period were becoming clarified 
Though stated in quite different terms now, the thought and 
even the form accepted for two or three generations was that 
given by Pestalozzi, namely, that education was “the har 
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monious development of all the poweis of the individual 
The same gencial idea, in diffeient terminology, due to more 
accuiate knowledge of p^chology, is now expiessed m terms 
of “ 01 ganization of acquiied habits of action or tendencies to 
behavior” This conception of education in teiins of^mdi- 
vidual development is an essential feature of the psychological 
conception of education, and is one great contribution of the 
late eighteenth and the eaily nineteenth century to education 
Nevertheless, this conception has its sociological significance 
and coincides with the tendency to universal education in one 
respect, namely, if education is the process of development 
of the individual, if it is at basis a natural rather than an arti- 
ficial process, it is a process through \yhich_all human beings 
go andi process from the regulation and direction” of which 
all can profit Consequently there results an emphasis upon 
popular and universal education that was not possible so long 
as the chief uiteiest was m higher education, and so long as 
education was the process of giving to the child or forcing 
on the child the ideas, emotional reactions, and activities of 
adults f {hdf 

PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECT OF THE MOVEMENT — 

Closely related to the psychological tendency was the 
philosophical So closely related in fact that instead of 
two movements the psychological movement may be con- 
sideiedas possessing two aspects, one practical and concrete, 
which through experimentation attempted to work out general 
principles, the other metaphysical in its characteristics and 
aiming at the formulation of the logic of education It is only 
the former that can be considered here, since the men repre- 
senting the practical movement — Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel 
— but expressed the dominant ideas gamed from the thought 
movement typified by Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher, 
and Hegel As occupants of chairs of philosophy, these 
men found it part of their duty to lecture on education, yet 
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with most it was of subsidiary interest The one man who 
represented both movements was Herbait There are many 
of less prominence in both gioups, especially in more recent 
times, whose writings, though of value, and whose influence, 
though of importance in then respective countries, cannot be 
iiscussed here 

The Philosopher Kant (1724-1804) had as a part of his 
scholastic duties the deliveiing of a course of lectures upon 
education The notes of these were published in 1 803 under 
the title On Education {Ueber Padagogik') Much in these 
was carried over from his philosophy and ethics , much was 
common to the thought of the times In fact, his work 
reads like a combination of the familiar ideas of Locke and 
Rousseau, in which the extreme naturalism and freedom of 
the Frbnch emotionahst is tempered with much of the dis 
cipline of the English rationalist The groundwork of the 
treatise is given m the first paragraph “Man is the only' 
being who needs education For by education we must needs 
understand nurture (the tending and feeding of the child), 
discipline and teaching, together with culture According to 
this, man is in ‘succession infant (requiring nursing), child 
(requiring discipline), and scholar (requiring teaching) ” 
While the germs of development are in nature, it is only 
through education that they are perfected “ There are 
many germs lying undeveloped in man It is for us to make 
these germs grow, by developing his natural gifts in their 
due proportion, and to see that he fulfills his destiny ” Thus 
IS suggested one of the earhest harmonizations of the educa 
tion of interest (nature) and the education of effort (disci- 
pline) While Kant follows Rousseau in insisting on the 
education of the child for himself, yet he maintains that his 
education must be “ not for the present, but for a possibly 
improved condition of man m the future ” The treatment of 
the subject divides into four topics , through education man 
must be made subject to disciplme, must be supplied with 
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culture, endowed with discretion, and be made moral 
Through discipline the unruhness of nature is subjected to 
reason Through culture, consisting of information and in 
struction, abihty is biought out which later may be applied to 
various ends determined by moral and practical education 
Through discretion one is enabled to conduct himself with 
pi opriety and refinement in society Through moral educa- 
tion one’s disposition is so trained that he chooses only good 
aims in life This latter, so neglected in education, is in 
reality its highest end P i ' 't * 

Johann Karl Friederick Rosenkranz (1805-1879), the suc- 
cessor of Kant and Heibait in the philosophical chair at 
Konigsberg, published a Philosophy of Education in 1848, 
which was laigely an interpretation of the philosophy of 
Hegel m educational terms Man’s true natuie is his ideal 
nature, found at birth only in germ but developed by a pro 
cess of education This process consists in the putting away 
or suppression of his first or animal nature by a process of 
"estrangement ” and of gradual approximation to his ideal 
nature by an assimilation of those things which belong to 
culture Education is a process of “self-estfangement" and 
of “ identification ’’ with the self of that which was previously 
foreign and existed only in the ideal Through the applica- 
tion of this principle to various phases, a philosophy of moral 
and religious as well as intellectual education, of discipline, of 
method, and of the history of education is worked out 

The interest felt m the formulation of the problems of 
education by this group of men is largely of a theoretic char- 
acter, the practical bearing is given through those mentioned 
in the other group 

The Phrenological Movement — One other aspect of the 
psychological tendency, in its earlier form, needs to be men- 
tioned at least on account of its historical association This 
was the widely popular “science of phrenology,’’ now so 
discredited that its advocacy is immeiately condemned as 
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charlatanism In its earlier stages, however, this movement 
had a far more respectable following and an educational 
influence of no mean character major premise of the 

doctrine of the phrenologists is the belief that all nature is 
governed by law and that there is a close relationship between 
the physical and psychical, its minor premise, that many 
mental functions have localized brain centeis Both are 
accepted by present science Modern investigator s have, how- 
ever, rejected its conclusion that any mental trait is propor- 
tionate in strength to the size of a given identified portion 
of the brain organism and that this importance is indicated 
by external conformations of the skull That it jvas no charla- 
tanism in its day is indicated by the men who were prominent 
leaders in the movement and by its educational influence 
Lavater and Spurzheim in Germany, George Combe in Eng- 
land, Horace Mann and Fowler in the United States, were 
its chief exponents In Germany the movement soon coa- 
lesced with the more scientific psychological movement, in 
England it realized itself in the demand for scientific educa 
tion , while in the persons of Fellenberg, Combe and Mann, m 
their respectivefcountries, it revealed its practical importance 
As the “science of mental faculties” it was an extremely 
empirical and practical psychology that appealed to many 
men with little scientific training 

THE PESTALOZZIAN MOVEMENT Character and Signifi- 
cance of his Work — It must be understood at the outset, 
that much more is included under this subject than the per- 
sonal work and influence of Pestalozzi , for it is a very com- 
mon error to overestimate the importance of this one reformer 
in the history of education, and a gross exaggeration to 
'attribute to him the entiie educational leform movement of 
the early part of the nineteenth century On the contiary, 
^ Pestalozzi but made positive and concrete the negative and 
general educational principles enunciated by Rousseau, and 
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as we have seen, there were many others, notably Basedow 
and his group, who were successfully engaged in the same 
work Pestalozzi himself says of these “ Ignorant and im 
practical as I was, but with my power of comprehension and 
simplifying, I was at the same time the lowest hedge school 
master and also reformer of instruction — and this in an age 
in which, since the epochs of Rousseau and Basedow, half 
the world had been set in motion for this pm pose ” On the 
other hand, the ideas and practices generally grouped under 
his name are largely due to the work of his assistants and of 
the innumerable teachers of succeeding generations who have 
labored along the hnes first indicated by him No one has 
been more insistent than Pestalozzi that his ideas were not 
realized by himself or by his assistants, and that it was for 
the future to woik them out m reality He it was who first 
made cleai and forced upon the public the position that the 
whole problem of education was to be considered from the 
point of view of the developing mmd of the child This 
view was not wholly ougmal with him, foi it had been sug- 
gested by others, but he fiist made the schoohoom world 
conseious of its impoitance, and therein lies his greatness 
Around him centered the controversy conceining the new 
point of view of method in education, and to hmi and his follow- 
ers was due the initial propaganda To his co-laboreis should 
be credited much of the concrete statement of the new ideas , 
to his successors, including the great number of unnamed 
but earnest and clear-sighted teachers everywhere, is due the 
perfecting of them Later educational theorists, especially 
the two considered in this chapter, possessing all of the prac- 
tical insight of Pestalozzi, with fuller philosophical penetration 
than his, togethei with broader knowledge, have built upon 
his work a moie extensive and stable structure of educational 
doctrine than could the Swiss reformer 

, In his writings there are many blunders, — there must be 
some for there are many contradictions, and the man who 
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boasted that he had not read a book in thirty years, in an age 
when all advance in thought was ciystalhzed in literatuie, 
could hardly avoid some error Hi<? practices were full of 
absurdities, — how otherwise could he have explained the 
many failures in the application of ideas held to be the only 
correct ones ? The desire to be novel at every point in the 
rejection of the old school routine led to many mistakes and 
eccentricities Von Raumer, the historian of education and a 
student in the Institute at Yverdun, remarks “ The source 1 
of the internal contradiction which runs through the life of 1 
Pestalozzi was, as we have seen from his own confessions, the 
fact that in spite of his grand ideal which comprehended 
the whole human race, he did not possess the ability and 
the skill requisite foi conducting the smallest village school ” 
But no* one has been more just than Pestalozzi himself in 
recognizing the limitations of his work, in realizing that 
the particular form which he gave to his ideas was but te^ 
tatiye , and that these great ideas even were possessed in 
ru dimenta ry form only In the preface to his work on 
method, written twenty years after the appearance of the first 
edition, he says’* “If these letters \How Gertrude, Teaches'] 
may be considered in some respects as already answered and 
partly refuted by this time, and thus appear to belong to the 
past lather than to the present, yet if my idea of elementary 
education has any value in itself and is fitted to survive 
in the future, then these letters, so far as they throw light 
on the way in which the germ of the idea was developed 
m me, may have a living value for every man who considers 
the psychological development of educational methods 
worthy of his attention ” 

The point made emphatic by the refoimer is often over- 
looked by his expositors and disciples The significance of 
our study of Pestalozzi in connection with the general psy 
chological tendency in education is not in the finality of his 
views, but in that which he states, — that here we may see 
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the development of the germs of modern educational ideas 
Even in an examination of the practical work of Pestalozzi 
It IS evident that the embodiment of his ideas was very 
imperfect and his success in their formulation only par 
tial Here again we may listen to his own appreciation of 
his work and that of his co-laborers Surveying his woik fiom 
near the close of his life, he remarks “ But the cry ‘ We can 
do It,’ before we could , ‘ We are doing it,’ before we did, was 
too loud, too distinct, too often repeated, partly by men whose 
testimony had a real value in itself and deserved attention 
But It had too much charm for us , we made moi e of it than 
it really said- or meant ” And in anothei place “ The hig h- 
es t attainment (in popular education) can only be r eached by 
m eans of a finished art of teaching and a most perfect psy- 
cholog y . thus seeming the utmost peifection in the rnechan 
ism of the natural progression from confused impressions to 
intelligent ideas , this is in truth far beyond my powers ” 

In the face, then, of ^his lack of any philosophical and or - 
ganizing ability, his lackbf accuracy, of consistency, of persi st- 
ency, and of practical succe ss it >ip.pnmps necessary to rf-gtatp 
the basis of his importance in educational hStory What he 
did do was to e mphasize the new-puipose in . education, bu t 
vag uely perceive d, where held at all, by others , to make clear 
the new meaning of education which existed in rather a nebu- 
lous state in the public mind to formulate an entnely new 
method, based on new principles, both of which were to re- 
ceive a further development in f^nhspgiif .pt tunes, and to pass 
under his name , and, finally, to give an entirely new spirit to 
the schoolroom 

The significance of much of Pestalozzi’s work was that it 
was experimentation now substituted fo r tiadition a s a basis 
for educational work H encejts value lies, not in any particu 
l ax form of experimen t b ut in the final results attained dr, 
since we are even yet far from finality, in principle or practice 
still to be attained In much, then, Pestalozzi was a learner 
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rather than a tea cher “ M v views of the subiect ." said he, 
“ ca me out -Ot a personal striving after method s, t he execut ion 
o f which forced me actively and e^perimentany to seek, to 
ga m, and to woik out what was not there, and what as yet I 
iea JlY.knew not” Consequently, more than m the case of 
any other man in the history of education, it is necessary to 
study his life and experience in order to undei stand his id eas, 
fo r these are not always the same, but deve lop Tl iey are th e 
dii ect outgrowth of the experimental life whigh he M ^ 

Life and Works — H einrich Pestal ozzi (i 746-1 S27) was 
raised in a fatherless family, wheie the sympathy, watchful 
care and lovmg insight of a mothei fuimshed a, training in 
place of that which might have come from the more masculine 
virtues of a father or from the woild at laige, and gave to 
him his’purpose of introducing into the school the ideal of home 
relationships and t o bring about the impiovement , even the 
regeneration, of the masses of the peo ple As he said, “ Iwill 
nut skill into the hand of the mothe r, i nto the hand' of J he 
c hild, and into the hand of the ihnocent . and the scorner shall 
say no more [of the improvement of the masses] — ‘ It is a 
dream ’ ” 

He was early influenced by the naturalistic movement, espe- 
cially by the Emile, and became an aident revolutionist, as 
all humanitarians then must have become A bandoning in 
turn his preparation for the ministry, for the law and for 
pub lic service, he en t ered finally upon an agric u ltuial li fe, 
wit h the double purpose of impi ovin g a waste tra ct of lan d 
th rough new metho ds of cult iva tion and of living a Ef e in ac- 
cord with the prev alent naturalistic ideals Prattic ^succe ss 
in toese lines he fa iled to obtai n, bu t t he fa ilure gave him 
an* 7 ) pportunitv for 't rying a n experiment even neare r his 
he art’s desir e, t he founding of a ph ilanthrom c .institute for 
destitute childre n ' Meanwhile he had been experimenting 
in the attempt to bring up his one child according to the 
ideas of the ^mtle Expenence led him to see many of the 
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deficiencies as well as l.fi p e.Yf^i^nat^ cies of this negative treat ise 
aiiJ pifF him on the road toward his life’s gieat task, in th e 
nos itive formulation of <these. idea s His first educational 
work, entitled A Journal of a Fa ther, — on e of the earliest e x 
am p1es-Qf child stud y. — was a further result of this experience 

The philanthropic venture mentioned above was an educa- 
tional experiment as well, for it was but an application of the 
doctrine advocated by the naturalists, t hat the character of 
in dividuals is shaped bv their -environmen F Reduce this to 
as neaily natural conditions as possible, they held, and char 
acter will be formed or developed So Neuhp f became a 
refuge for sdme score of beggai children, or children_of poor 
parents who gave them no par^e The development of the 
factory system of labor had already begun to accentuate the 
economic division of the people and to produce a poverty 
stricken class, whose children were much more neglected 
than those of the peasantry and of whom no care was taken 
save by the poorhouses or charitable institutions that but in- 
creased the moral and industrial evils From 1775-1780 Pes- 
talozzi conducted what was probably the first “ i ndustria l 
s chool for the poo r ” The children were engaged in raisi ng- 
sp ejnal farm products, in spinning and weaving of cotto n 
an d in -Other occup^'inns Wh ile so engaged they also s pent 
some time in reading ^d committmg passa ges, to memo ry 
an d especially in arnnmetical exercis es There was no rea l 
connection between the occupations and the intellectual a c- 
ti vities, bu t Pestalozzi demonstrated at least that the two 
c ould go on togethe r The combined functions of managei, 
farmer, manufacturer, merchant, schoolmaster, was beyond 
the ability of the reformer This, together with the fact 
that the children were practically the refuse of society, and 
that their parents and people m general were without any 
appreciation of his enterprise, but were rather hostile to it, 
led to its abandonment 

During the next eighteen years Pestalozzi, as a participant in 
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the revolutionary movement, devoted himself chiefly to literary 
work For nearly two years he served as editor of the Swisi 
Popiilai Gazette, published under the authority of the Directory 
of the revolutionary government, and intended as a means of 
extending the educational and political propaganda of the 1 evo- 
lution Throughout these years fiom 1780-1798 Pestalozzi 
produced many ai tides, some on social reform subjects, but 
most on education The fundamental thought of all, whether 
on political or educational subjects, was the same , namely, 
t hat social and politic al reform was to be hrop ght about b v 
e ducatio n — n otTFi^urrent education, but a new educati on 
th at would produce a moial and intellectual reform of th e 
p eopl e This, nowrisatruth complementary to the pai tial one 
upon which he based his woik at Neuhof The eaihest one of 
these purely educational works was The Evening Horn of a 
Hermit, published in 1780 This consisted of one hundred 
and eighty piopositions which contain the germs of all his 
later more concrete work combined with the naturalistic 
doctrines of Rousseau Their character can be indicated by 
a selected few 

“All the pure and beneficent powers of humanity are 
neither the products of art nor the results of chance They 
are really a natural possession of every man Their develop- 
ment IS a universal human need ” “ The path of nature , 

w hich develops the forces of humanity, must be easy a nd 
op ^ to all, education, which hrvnp-s Jamaja& tlom. p^c e 
of Tnind, must oe simple and witbm everybody s reach ” 
“ Wature develops all tne forces of humanity by exercising 
them , they increase with use ” “ The exercise of a man’s 

faculties and talents, to be profitable, must follow the course 
laid down by nature for the education of humanity ’’ “ This 

IS why the man, who, in simphcity and innocence, exercises 
his forces and faculties with order, calmness, and steady 
application, is naturally led to true human wisdom , whereas, 
he who subverts the order of nature, and thus breaks the 
due connection between the different branches of his knowl- 
edge, destroys in himself not only the true basis of knowledge, 
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but the very need of such a basis, and becomes incapable of 
appreciating the advantages of truth” “When men aie 
anxious to go too fast, and are not satisfied with nature’s 
development, they impenl their inward strength, and destroy 
the harmony and peace of their souls ” “ When men rush 

into the labyrinth of woids, foimulas, and opinions, without 
having gained a progressive knowledge of the realities of life, 
their minds must develop on this one basis, and can have 
no other source of strength ” 

The most popular of all his writings, the one that exerted 
the most influence, was his Leonard and Gertrit de. the first 
volume of which was published in 1781 Written as a novel, 
it popularized the idea that he initiated in practical leform 
a generation later This new education was to consist in a 
moral and intellectual development of the child and, fn turn, 
was to produce a similar reform in society at large The 
purpose of the book was to depict the simple village life 
of the people and the great changes caused theiein by the 
insight and devotion of a single ignorant woman, Gertrude 
By her industry and patience and skill in educating their 
children she saves her husband, Leonard, from idleness and 
drink Neighbors, children, and neighboring families aie 
finally brought within the influence of the new ideas , and by 
the simple methods of this peasant woman this new purpose 
in education effects the reform of the entire village What 
was done in Bonal, Pestalozzi held could be done in every 
village This was bis mission m life to work out in detail 
the methods of this education that was to effect the regenera- 
tion of society by secuung for every child that moral and 
intellectual development which was his natural light and inher- 
itance Written as a “book for the people” it failed, as a 
matter of course, in reaching the ignorant masses , and the 
three succeeding volumes, designed to give the reading public, 
reached by the first, a more detailed knowledge of the new 
education, failed to interest it at all In reading this simple 
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tale It IS difficult for one now to understand its popularity and 
influence But coming in a peiiod of romanticism, it appealed 
to the popular fancy, and in a penod of social agitation it 
appealed to the enthusiasm and hopes of the thinking classes 
Were it not for the geims of the great movement contained 
therein, it would survive now only as a juvenile moral tale 

While theie were many other educational treatises pro- 
duced by him during this period, but one can be noted here 
That IS his Re'searches into the Comse of Nature in the Devel- 
opment of the Human Race Into this brief tieatise Pestalozzi 
put three years’ labor in the endeavor to give a philosophical 
formulation to his own ideas, which at that timb were but a 
lestatement of Rousseau’s theses As he possessed neither 
the philosophical insight to state the logic of his own ideas 
or practices, nor the literary skill to impiove upon Rousseau, 
he was in this unsuccessful 

In 1798 there occuried a complete change in Pestalozzi’s 
career Hitheito he, like otheis, had been theorizing about 
the new education, concerning which he knew little con- 
cretely, and criticising the old — the evils of which were 
patent on every side He announces, as if by inspiration, 
" I will turn schoolmaster " , for he at length realized that 
the way to establish education as the means to social reform 
was to demonstrate in a practical way its efficiency No 
more remarkable testimony concerning the value and the 
validity of his fundamental educational ideas can be found 
than that this man who did not begin to teach until after 
fifty years of age and who, from the practical point of view, 
failed in every enterpnse he undeitook in his long life, 
should, after all, have had more influence than any other one 
person in the educational improvement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury One chief reason for this was that his ideas were the 
results of experimentation C onsequently th e truths reached 
were not completed and closed formulas, but rather sugges- 
tions for the guidance of the work of education, which, since 
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the concrete personal elements to be dealt with are nevei 
fully determinable m advance, must always partake somewhat 
of the nature of experimentation Where, as it readily could, 
the Pestalozzian influence reahzed itself in the imposition of 
fixed formulas of procedure, there the least benefit resulted 
Where spirit and purpose prevailed, it became the germ of 
the broader educational thought and more intelligent practice 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century But even if 
credit be given to Pestalozzi only for this more lestricted 
influence, it is something to have established scientific experi- 
mentation, lather than mere theorizing or mere empiricism, 
as the source" of educational truths 
In the year mentioned, Pestalozzi’s connection vieth the gov- 
ernment publication having ceased, he accepted the charge of 
those children in one of the districts of Switzerland made 
orphans through the massacre of the people by the French 
soldiery With these orphans at Stanz weie fiist worked out the 
germs of the new educational practices Here again, as in the 
case of his earlier experience, his fundamental purpose was to 
combine educational activities with handwork But nfltv he 
saw not only that the two could be carried on together, but that, 
if an approach differing from that of the ordinary schoolroom 
was made, much of the experience that was most valuable for 
mental development came dnectly from those activities in 
which the children were immediately interested Pestalozzi’s 
own statement of this work is full of the meaning of the new 
truth “ Here is the principle upon which I acted Seek 
first to open the heart of the children, and, by satisfying 
their daily needs, mingle love and benevolence with all their 
impressions, experience, and activity, so as to develop these 
sentiments m their hearts , then to accustom them to knoi^l- 
edge in order that they may know how to employ their 
benevolence usefully and surely in the cucle around them ” 
In this, as m all of Pestalozzi’s later work, we find the key to 
his educational influence, — the essential to reform is a new 
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method and new spirit m all educational works The for 
tunes of wai terminated this experiment in less than a year 

In the following year Pestalozzi„now a discredited vision 
ary, was accepted as assistant teacher in the village school at 
Burgdorf In the elementary school of this village, Pesta 
lozzi taught for more than a year with slight satisfaction to 
the villageis, who saw little commendable in his rathei 
erratic innovations But for the cause of educational reform 
this brief experience was fraught with great impoitance, for 
here was fost worked.out the significance of the object lesson, 
not as a mere means of gaming knowledge of the woid, or 
even of the thing, as with Comenius a nd earlier reformers, 
but as a means of mental development Here Pestalozzi 
first announced his gieataim, “I wish to psychologize edu 
cation*” The recognition that the public failed fo give 'was 
furnished by some friends among the progi essive officials of 
revolutionary and hence philanthropic bent, and by some 
schoolmasteis, appreciative of the great significance of these 
new ideas, who now attached themselves as assistants To 
these Pestalozzi owed the avoidance of complete failure and 
the educatioft*? world the caiiymg to a successful issue of 
this first stage in modern educational ref 01 m A private 

school, partially endowed by the government, was estab 
lished, where for some four years experimentation, both with 
the pupils and teachers along the hne of the new thougKtr~- 
continued 

The great purpose now clearly held before him was to an 
swer the fundamental educational question which was a chal 
lenge to the existing education respecting its purpose and its 
means These inquiries were to determine what knowledge 
and what piactical abilities were necessary for the child, and 
how they could be furnished to the child or obtained by 
him This period produced Pestalozzi’s most systematic woik 
— How Gertrude Teaches lur Children (1801) — which was 
an attempt to answer the above questions At least it is the 
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most definite answer Pestalozzi himself gives to these ques 
tions But its value hes more in its suggestiveness and m 
its indication of the fundamental problems with which the 
author was struggling than in the specific answeis it furnishes 
to the questions raised This work at Burgdorf, diiected 
both toward the education of the children and the tiainmg 
of teachers, was watched with gieat interest by publicists and 
philanthropists, was assisted by the government, and was 
widely discussed through pamphlet and magazine contro 
veisy But again withdiawal of the meager though neces- 
sary support, on account of political changes, together with 
disagreement •among the directors of the institute themselves, 
led to Its abandonment, and Pestalozzi withdiew to Yverdim 
for his last and longest experiment 

Among this Fiench-speaking people, with whoin he 
believed his reform would make more lapid headway, 
Pestalozzi labored for twenty yeais Here, moie than hith 
erto, the woik was directed toward the trainmg of teacheis 
and direct experimentation in reforming educational pi actices 
Text-books were compiled, numerous explanatory and contro- 
versial articles were published, students weie framed foi vari- 
ous European countries, and visitors were welcomed fiom 
almost every civilized people The object of the work was 
a further definition of the problems raised at Bmgdorf and 
the propagation of these school reforms But the task of 
managing the institute, not to mention that of conducting a 
world reform, was too great for the old enthusiast, who was 
past sixty before the institute was founded and who never 
possessed the ability for piactical management The imprac 
ticability of the founder, together with the dissensions, both 
private and public, of his assistants, did much to discredit 
his work of reform, and render it profitless to study his 
life further m detail 

Influence of Pestalozzi on Education («) As to ptt^pose — 
Throughout his long life Pestalozzi was moved by a convic 
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tion that we have found to be common to most educational 
reformers since the early Renaissance , namely, that education 
IS to become the chief means to socigl reform This idea, how 
ever, possessed a pecuhar significance during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, since that was a period in which 
the greatest variety of remedies foi social evils were advo 
cated New religions, no rehgions, new governments, no 
governments , new societies, no society — all weie suggested 
Socialism, anarchism, communism, puie individualism, atheism, 
deism, naturahsm — all found then advocates Every form of 
Utopia found its devotee, while the practicarmeans chosen 
by dl was revolution Throughout all this perwd of turmoil, 
especially during the penod of his hterary activity, the voice 
of Pestalozzi in suggesting education — a new educatio n — as 
the means for social regeneration became cleaier and clearer 
Few among those that in previous periods had held edu- 
cation to be the means for social regeneration had considered 
that it was necessary for the masses Such as had, were 
chiefly the Reformation leaders, who viewed the entire subject 
from the religious point of view Even those, such as Come- 
nius, who toc^..* a broader point of view and held that the 
education of the masses in every phase of knowledge was 
desirable from reasons other than the purely religious, were 
far from the thought of Pestalozzi The latter had in view 
an e ntirely different conception of educat ion — one that 
had little or nothing to do with the comprehensive encyclo- 
pedism of Comenius, but that related solely to the develop 
me nt of the child’s nature, mental, moral, physicn* In other 
woids, what Rousseau had demanded in a theoretic way, 
foi one individual, Emiky Pestalozzi demanded for every 
child, no matter how poor and humble his surroundings or, 
how limited his capacities Hence Pestalozzi’s demand for 
universal education of the masses possesses an entirely 
new significance, — a significance only grasped when one 
conceives the difference between the old conception of educa 
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tion and that which he held The peculiar turn which Pesta 
lozzi gave to Rousseau’s doctrine concerning the detrimental 
influence of the arts and sciences was that through their iden- 
tification with education, popular education comes to be a 
mere form without any resulting benefits for the masses, 
while the learned classes grow into greater knowledge, power, 
and indifference to the needs of the masses In his How 
Gertmde Teaches he says — 

'* Europe, with its system of popular teaching, has fallen 
into error, or rather it has lost its way On one side it has 
risen to an immense height in the sciences and aits, on the 
other It has lost the whole foundation of natural cultuie for 
the bulk of the people No part of the world has risen so 
high, no part has sunk so low Our continent resembles 
the great image mentioned by the prophet , its golden head 
touches the clouds, but popular instruction, which should bear 
this head, is like the feet of clay In Euiope the culture of 
the people has become vain babbling, as fatal to faith as to 
true knowledge , an instruction of mere words which contains 
a little dreaming and show which cannot give us the calm wis- 
dom of faith and love, but, on the contrary, lead to unbelief 
and superstition, to selfishness and hardness It is indispu- 
table that the mania for words and books, which has absorbed 
everything in our popular instruction, has been carried so far 
that we cannot possibly remain long as we are Everything 
convinces me that the only means of preserving us from re- 
maining at a civil, moral, and religious dead level is to aban- 
don the superficiality, the piecemeal, and infatuation of our 
popular instruction, and to recognize intuition as the true 
fountain of knowledge ” 

(<5) The New Meaning of Education — In defining the new 
conception Pestalozzi started, as did Rousseau, with the con- 
trast between the accepted educational usages and the natuial 
(development of the child Speaking of children in their early 
years he says — 

“ Their power and their experience both are great at this 
age . but our unpsychological schools are essentially only arti- 
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ficial stifling machines foi destroying all the lesults of the 
power and experience that nature herself brings to life in 
them You know it, my friend ^ut for a moment picture 
to yourself the horror of this murder We leave children up 
to their fifth year in the full enjoyment of nature , we let evei y 
impression of natuie work upon them , they feel their power, 
they already know full well the joy of umestrained libeity and 
all Its chaims The fiee natural bent which the sensuous 
happy wild thing takes m his development has in them al- 
ready taken its most decided direction And after they have 
enjoyed this happiness of Sensuous life for five whole years, 
we make all nature lound them vanish before their eyes, 
tyrannically stop the delightful couise of their uniestiained 
freedom, pen them up hke sheep, whole flocks huddled to 
gether in stinkmg rooms, pitilessly chain them for houis, 
days, weeks, months, years, to the contemplation of unnatural 
and unattractive letters, and, contrasted with their former con- 
dition, to a maddening course of life ” 

PThe connection between nature, education, and instruction 
is yet more clearly indicated in the following — 

“ Whatever, therefore, man may attempt to do by his tuition, 
he can do no ipoie than assist in the effort which the chilcl 
makes for hi^own development To do this so that the im- 
pressions made upon him may always be commensurate to the 
growth and character of the faculties already unfolded, and, 
at the same time, in harmony with them, is the great secret 
of education /The knowledge to which the child is to be led 
by instruction must, therefore, necessarily be subjected to a 
certain order of succession, the beginning of which must be 
adapted to the first unfolding of his powers, and the pi ogress 
kept exactly parallel to that of his development ” ^ 

Or again — 

“ Sound education stands before me symbolized by a tree^ 
planted near fertilizing waters A little seed, which contains 
the design of the tree, its form and its properties, is placed in 
the soil The whole tree is an uninterrupted chain of organic 
parts, the plan of which existed in its seed and root Man is 
similar to the tree In the new-born child are hidden those 
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faculties which are to unfold during life The individual and 
separate organs of his being form themselves gradually into 
unison, and build up hupianity m the image of God The 
education of man is a purely moral result It is not the educa- 
tor who puts new powerp and faculties mto man, and imparts 
to him breath and life He only takes care that no untowaid 
influence shall disturb nature’s march of development The 
moral, intellectual, and practical powers of man must he nur 
tured within himself and not from artificial substitutes -Thus, 
faith must be cultivated by our own act of believing, not by 
reasoning about faith , love, by our own act of loving, not by 
fine words about love , thought, by our own act of thinking, 
not by merely appropriating the thoughts of other men , and 
knowledge, by oui own investigation, not by endless talk about 
1 the results of art and science ” 




These somewhat extended quotations give Pestalozzi’s con- 
ception of education more clearly than would a similar amount 
of exposition Education is but the oiganic development of 
the individual — m ental, moral, ph ysical ~r his aevBTgpme nt 
comes in each of these phases by ddmgrtSrough activities init i- 
a ted by spontaneous desire for action, which lead s to growt h, 
and along lines predetermined by the nature of the o rganism , — 
t he child It does not come by foims of piocedure established 
by custom To quote the definition in its more traditional 
form, education is the natural, progressive, harmonious de- 
velopment of all the powers and faculties of the human being 
Starting from the new purpose that Pestalozzi gave to edu 
cation, the elevation of the common people fiom their igno- 
rance, squalor, and misery, he was compelled to give to it a 
new meaning His early experiences taught him that their 
material degradation could not be removed save by the 
removal of the intellectual and moral poverty and depravity 
The removal of this, or rather the growth of the individuals 
composing the submerged portion of humanity into the moial 
and intellectual maturity for which they as well as the chosen 
' few were destined, constituted education He found in each 
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individual the germs of all the powers, sentiments, faculties, 
aptitudes thdt were needed for their successful, satisfactory, 
and useful participation m then walks of life and in the satis- 
faction of the needs of society Directed, as it was, toward 
giving the child possession of forms or of merely acquainting 
him with them, — forms of religious thought through the cate- 
chism, forms of thought through the mere ability to read words, 
forms of practical or scientific procedure thiough the mere 
meraoriter knowledge of mathematics, or the forms of culture 
through the dead languages, — the existing education did not 
accomplish this adjustment ^ Real education was to do none 
of this, but,something infinitely greater to develop in the child 
the elements of power implanted there by nature, by furnishing 
to him in appropriately selected and graded series the mate- 
rials df pperience needed as a basis for the natural exercise 
of these capacities "The novelty of all this was not in the 
new conception of the nature and powers of man, their 
development and manner of action, but m the application of 
this to education, — or more distinctively, — to the school- 
room fjhe school-teacher has to deal with these powers of 
action directly* and his function is to furnish appropriate 
means and material for activity ' Festalozzi’s insistence that 
there was a natural order in the development of the child’s 
mind and that all educational activity should be based upon 
or guided by the knowledge of that growth, is not a pjreten- ^ 
^lon to the accurate knowledge of those laws of the mind’s 
activity and development That degree of finality was only 
claimed for him by his disciples of a later generation But 
his IS the honor of having first insisted upon the necessity of 
this knowledge as a basis for mstruction, a view which later 
generations have accepted in their continued endeavoi to 
increase this knowledge which the great reformer sought 
This general idea of growth and of organic development 
through activity had been formulated by Lamarck into a 
general philosophy or scientific hypothesis, and had received 
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many special applications It was Pestalozzi’s work to appj) 
It to the schoolroom, and to attempt to organize activities 
appropriate both to mteliectual and to moial development 
It IS in this work, then, a work specifically related to method, 
that Pestalozzi exerted his greatest influence, and it is m this 
connection that he merits the greatest praise 

(r) Influence on EduraHonal Means a7id Method — The 
significance of the Pestalozzian reform in method can be ap 
predated only when the chaiacter of the contemporary school 
room IS kept m mind In the village school in Burgdoif, 
where Pestalozzi was barely tolerated, even for a few months, 
as assistant, the master was the ignorant village shoemakei, 
who “kept” school in his shop and cobbled meanwhile 
Kruesi, Pestalozzi’s ablest assistant, gives this account of his 
(list appointment as teacher, an office foi which he had no 
prepaiation, though, as later experience showed, one for 
which he possessed great natural aptitude — • 

“The day of examination arrived One candidate, older 
than myself, exhibited his learning He was ordered to read 
the fiist chapter of the New Testament and w^ite some lines, 
— a task winch took him half an hour to perform I was 
called in The examiner placed before me a genealogical 
table from Adam to Abraham, as a reading exercise He 
then handed me an unmended quill pen, desiring me to write 
something ‘ But what shall I write > ' said I ‘ Write the 
Lord’s Prayei, or whatever you like,’ was the reply As I 
had no knowledge, either of parts of speech or orthography, 
or of punctuation [he explained elsewheie that he scattered 
capital letters at equal distances thinking they were for orna- 
ment], the result of my scnbbling may be imagined This 
was all the examination, and after it we retired When we 
were recalled, the chairman informed us that neither had 
been found overburdened with learning, that one of us was 
better in reading, the other in writing, but, that since my 
rival was already forty yeais old, while I was only eighteen, 
they thought I would sooner acquire the necessary knowledge 
Moreover, since my dwelling [the town nad no schoolhousel 
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was better adapted for a school than that of my competitor, they 
had appointed me schoolmaster No doubt I felt happy at 
this unexpected decision, though I Jhad no reason to be very 
proud of my salary, which was only one dollar per week, 
while my vanquished opponent was appointed policeman, 
with one and a half dollars per week ’’ 

So, we find the village watchman, the biicklayer, the lope 
maker, the crippled soldier, the widow, or any one whose 
occupation did not consume all his time or furnish him with 
complete living, was chosen as schoolmaster More fre- 
quently the convenient house which they occupied was of 
greater importance than their qualification -as teachers 
When one turns to the character of the work of the school, 
the reasons for this can be readily understood The work of 
the two schools mentioned above, and, with possible shght 
alterations, that of all the regions around, consisted of ^jL 
primer (spelling and name book), a reader (the beginning 
of Christian doctrine), the Heidelberg catechism and the ' 
Psalter Besides learning to read, that is, the mere ability to 
recognize forms of words, the work of the school was pure 
memorizing of theological or rehgious texts This constitute 
both moral and religious education The method m whicn 
this work was done is thus described by Diesterweg — 

“Each child lead by himself, the simultaneous method 
was not known One after another stepped up to the table 
where the master sat He pointed out one letter at a time, 
and named it , the child named it after him , he drilled him 
in recognizing and lemembermg each They then took letter 
by letter of the words, and by getting acquainted with them 
in this way, the child giadually learned to read This was a 
difficult method for him, a veiy difficult one Years usually 
passed before any facility had been acquired , many did not 
learn in four years It was imitative and purely mechanical 
laboi on both sides ’To understand what was read was seldom 
thought of iThe syllables were pronounced with equal force, 
and the reading was without grace or expiession Where 
It was possible, but unnaturally and mechanically, learning 
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by heait was practiced The children drawled out texts of 
Scripture, Psalms, and the contents of the catechism from the 
beginning to end, short questions and long answers alike, all 
in the same monotonous manner Anybody with delicate 
ears who heard the sound once would remember it all his 
life long There are people yet living, who were taught in 
that unintelligent way, who can corroborate these statements 
Of the actual contents of the words whose sounds they had 
thus barely committed to memory little by httle, the children 
knew absolutely almost nothing They learned superficially 
and understood superficially Nothing really passed into their 
minds , at least nothing during their school years The in- 
struction. m singing was no better The master sang to them 
the psalm tunes over and ovei, until they could sing them, or 
lather screech them, aftei him Such was the condition of 
instruction in our schools dm mg the sixteenth, seventeenth. 


and two thirds of the eighteenth centuries , confined ,to one 
^ two studies, and those taught in the most imperfect and 
BRchanical way ” 


This, in Pestalozzi’s view, was not education in the true 
sense of the wor(h. “ A man who has only vjord wisdom is 
less susceptible to truth than a savage This use of mere 

f jords produces men who believe they have reached the goal, 
ecause their whole life has been spent in talking about it, 
but who never ran toward it, because no motive impelled 
them to make the effort, hence I come to the conviction 
that the fundamental error — tJi£.h.1jJi.d use of words in mat- 
teis of instruction — must be extiipated before it is p ossible 
to lesuscitate life with truth ” 

This condemnation of the existing school work forms the 
most often repeated idea in Pestalozzi’s writings, and if he had 
accomplished nothmg but the negative destructive work, he 
would hold an important place in the history of schools, 
While this was the character of the schools of Switzerland and 
of Germany, those of other countries weie no better, if as good 
That such was the condition of the average district school m 
the United States well into the nineteenth century and of the 
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average elementary school m England much later is well 
known 

The character of the school which Pestalozzi would substi 

i tute foi this has been indicated The school was to be a 
transformed home, approximating the same relationships, 
duplicating the same spirit, seeking the same ends, that is, 
the moral and intellectual development and the material 
betterment of the child It is the peculiar excellence of 
Pestalozzi that he was the fiist to make great progress m 
indicating the practical way in which these new educational 
ideas could be realized But m seeking the essentials of this 
new method, we must clearly distinguish between the prin- 
ciples fundamental to the new piactices and the particular 
foith, often crude and experimental, sometimes erroneous or 
absurd^ which was given to these piinciples 111 the early 
gropings of Pestalozzi and his assistants 
The essential thought of the Pestalozzian method is com- 
paratively simple It IS based on the fundamental conception 
of what education is , namely, the continuous development of 
the mind through appropriate exercise so selected that thei e 
will result a harmonious and progressive functioning of the 
mind in all its capacities of action or expression Thei 
result at any stage should be a symraetncal and complete or- 
ganic life The fundamental endeavor was to analyze knowl- 
edge in any particular line into its simplest elements, as these 
present themselves naturally to the attention of the child 
These were to be acquired not simply in their form, but in their 
real inner meaning by the piocess of observation, or sense 
impression (intuition, it was often called), and developed by a 
progressive series of exercises graded by almost imperceptible 
degrees into a continuous cham Such exercises were to be 
based primarily upon the study of objects rather than upon 
the study of words The object lesson, then, was the core 
of tjjfi-method, but the object lesson not as often employed for 
the mere purpose of obtaining a knowledge of the object, or 
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even of developing powers of observation Its real use was as 
a basis for the entire mental development of the child This 
training in observation was the beginning only 

“ Meanwhile,” he says, “the consciousness began daily to 
develop in me that it must be absolutely impossible to remedy 
school evils as a whole if one cannot succeed in reducing 
the mechanical formulas of instruction to those eternal laws, 
according to which the human mind rises from mere sense 
impressions to cleai ideas The child learns — that is, de- 
velops mentally — through his own activities, and only 
through impressions, experiences, not through woids , though, 
to be suie, these experiences must be clearly expressed in 
words, or otherwise there arises the same danger that char- 
acterizes the dominant word teaching, — that of attributing 
entirely erroneous ideas to words ” 

In their purpose and spirit at least, these are the essentials 
that have enteied into all subsequent educational reform The 
particular form is incidental and has been vastly improved since 
these earlier efforts 

It is impossible in a brief space to indicate the details of 
special methods, the greater poition of Pestalozzian litera- 
ture IS given up to this A few indications of immediate 
general changes must suffice for fuller presentation The 
great emphasis upon arithmetic in elementary education is 
partly due to his insistence upon the importance of number 
Especially “ mental ” arithmetic, which indicated an “intui- 
tive” knowledge of numerical relationships instead of a mere 
knowledge of rules, acquired an important place in the school 
All arithmetical relations were reduced to the fundamental 
processes of the combination and separation of units, addi- 
tion and subtraction The object was to give the child a 
thorough understanding of the properties and proportions of 
numbers, and not merely formal methods of " ciphering ” 
Instruction in numbers was connected with objects and with 
the play or other activities of the child Greater success was 
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reached and greater improvement in the method of the schools 
was made in the instruction in this subject than in any other 

Gieat attention was paid to drawing, of which subject writ- 
ing formed a part In both wntmg and di awing the child, 
starting with a masteiy of simple elements, straight lines, 
angles, cuives, by slow processes of combinations through 
thorough exercises, was led to a real mastery of these arts 
through the synthetic process, and not by mere imitation 
In fact, all mere memory and purely imitative processes 
were theoretically at least to be eliminated from the school 
111 favor of this training in “ intuitive ” 01 vitahzed obser- 
vation . 

In the language studies similar advances were made, though 
with the usual accompanying eirors The old method of 
letter spelling and reading was replaced by the phonetic and 
syllabic method Great effort was put forth to reduce this to 
Its simplest form, with much greater success, from the nature 
of the languages, in German than in French and in English 
Neveitheless, the endless and meaningless repetition of ele- 
mental syllables, “ab, ib, ob, ub,” etc, that foimerly con- 
stituted so larg <5 a part of spelling and leading books, was 
sanctioned by Pestalozzi’s methods A notable feature was 
the use _of_ objects as the basis of language lessons in 
all their phases m substitution for the purely meaningless 
drill in words which were beyond the understanding or in- 
terest of the child 

The methods of geography were similarly transformed, at 
least in theory, though here, as in other subjects, many schools 
yet await the arrival of the century-old reform The school 
yard or the village was to furnish the simple elements of this 
subject and these were to be combmed and expanded, step by 
step, until the structure of the whole earth and its relation to 
man were developed from the simple elements Geography 
was made the basis of, or at least closely connected with, 
instruction in nature studies (natural history) and agriculture 
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In fact tbe natuie study mo-vement, being closely related to 
object study, was an outgrowth of these new methods, though 
as in most othei subjects! great advance has been made since 
then in special methods and in the very conception of this 
j$tudy Singing and gymnastics foimed important parts of 
jthe newly organized schoolioom activities , the latter was a 
[complete innovation, the former was of an ei^tirely different 
character from that previously dominated by religious spirit 
But it was not for proficiency m music that this great empha- 
sis was made, but for its influence on the feelings and on moral 
training In general, the airangement of all modern text- 
books IS a diiect though not necessarily an immediate out- 
giowtli of Pestalozzi’s efforts at analyzing the subject into 
its simplest elements and proceeding then by a giadual in- 
crease in the complexity of the material to build up a con- 
nected and symmetiical understanding of the subject The 
old method of beginning with a masteiy of rules and princi- 
ples as in aiithmetic, of the rules of abstract form in language 
or of most general relations, as in geogiaphy, history, and the 
natural sciences, has been gradually superseded 

Moif, one of Pestalozzi’s ablest disciples, ‘summarizes the 
general principles of these methods as follows — 

(i) Observation, or sense-perception (intuition), is the basis 
of instruction (2) I^anguage should always be linked with 
observation (intuition), t e with an oTiject or content (3) The 
time for learning is not the time foi judgment and criticism 

(4) In any branch teaching should begin with the simplest 
elements and proceed gradually accordmg to the develop- 
ment of the child, that is, in psychologically connected order 

(5) Sufficient time should be devoted to each point of the 
teaching m order to secure the complete mastery of it by the 
pupil (6) Teaching should aim at development, and not 
at dogmatic exposition (7) The teacher should respect the 
individuality of the pupil (8) The chief end of elementary 
teaching IS not to impart knowledge and talent to the learner, 
but to develop and increase the powers of his intelligence. 
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(9) Power must be linked to knowledge, and skill to learn 
ing (10) The relation between the teacher and the pupil, 
especially as to discipline, should be based upon and luled by 
love (ii) Instruction should be subordinate to the higher 
aim of education 



{d') Influence on the General Spirit of the School 00m — 
Theie remains one further point to be noted, — that contained 
in the tenth princi 
pie stated above In 
regard to method, 
as Pestalozzi him- 
self stated in an ex- 
aggerated way, 

“ half the world ” 
was w®rking on the 
same problem The 
new purpose in edu- 
cation was held by 
many others — pub- 
lic men, religious 
leaders, philnso- 
phers, and educators 
In defining the new 
meaning of educa- 
tion, he was but 
making more ex- 
phcit the ideas of 
Rousseau, Basedow, 
and others His 
peculiar excellence 
was in making evi- 
dent, through all 
his writings and all 

his work,Tthat a new spirit must pervade the schoolroom, 
that both teacher and pupil must breathe a new atmosphere, 
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— the atmosphere of the home What cannot be taken 
away from him is the credit for demonstration from the 
very nature of the educa^;ional process that when the end is 
development and not mere acquisition of formal principles, 
the only basis for the relation of teacher and pupil is sym- 
pathy The contrast is clearly mdicated by a comparison of 
accompanying illustrations, one of the typical German schools 



PESTAL07ZI IN HIS SCHOOLROOM AT STANZ 


before Pestalozzi’s time, the other of Pestalozzi’s school at 
Stanz In other lines, more recent times have developed the 
germs of the ideas suggested by the unlettered reformer , but 
in this one respect, every modem schoolroom is so directly 
indebted to him that he may yet be called, as he was by his 
own teachers and followers, “Father Pestalozzi” 

THE HERBARTIAN MOVEMENT Its Relation to Pesta- 
lozzianism — Herbart built upon and supplemented the work 
of Pestalozzi But he soon reached an elaboration of educa 
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tional thought far beyond that of Pestalozzi The latter 
insisted always in his theoretical statements that instiuction 
was to lead from sense-perception t« “ clear ideas ” But his 
piactical work went little beyond the formulation of the train- 
ing in sense-perception thiough exercises in observation 
Except as he accomplished it with a few children through 
the genius of his own personality, he did not show either 
theoretically or practically how mental assimilation and 
growth take place fiom this starting point, or how moial 
character was to be made the outcome Heibait carried 
this further and showed how the product of sense-perception 
could be converted into ideas, through the appaiceptive pro- 
cess, and how knowledge in turn could thus be made to bear 
upon moral character through the processes of instruction 
As Pestalozzi would substitute his method for the formal 
verbal methods in memory training of the existing schools, 
making this latter method wholly subordinate to methods of 
training in sense-perception, so Herbart would use Pesta- 
lozzi’s method merely as an initial one In a discussion of 
the Pestalozzian method, Herbart says — 

“ The whole field of actual and possible sense-perception is 
open to the Pestalozzian method , its movements in it will 
grow constantly freer and larger Its peculiar merit consists 
in having laid hold more boldly and more zealously than any 
former method of the duty of building up the child’s mind, of 
constructing in it a definite experience in the light of clear 
sense-perception , not acting as if the child had already an ex- 
perience, but taking care that he gets one , by not chatting 
with him as though in him, as in an adult, there already were 
a need for communicating and elaborating his acquisitions, 
but, in the" very first place, giving him that which later on can 
be, and is to be, discussed The Pestalozzian method, there- 
fore, IS by no means quahfied to crowd out any other method, 
but to prepare the way for it It takes care of the eailiest 
age that is at all capable of receiving instruction It treats 
it with the seriousness and simplicity which aie appropriate 
when the very first raw materials are to be procured But we 
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can be no more content with it than we can regard the human 
mind as a dead tablet on which the letters remain as origi- 
n^jy written down ” ^ 

Consequently, in one other mam point, Herbait differs 
radically from (testalozzi, again by way of addition As 
Pestalozzi ;made the presentation of the physical world 
through sense-peiception the chief aim of instiuction'^ if not 
of education, Herbart made the moral (aesthetic) presentation 
of the universe the chief end of education Sense peicep- 
tion IS no longer sufficient “ Experience, human-converse, 
and instruction taken all together constitute the presentation 
of the universe ” As a result, the emphasis which Pesta 
lozzianism tended to place on arithmetic, geogiaphy, and the 
natuie studies is replaced m Herbartianisra by an emphasis 
on pure mathematics on the one hand and moie especially on 
the other by that on the classical languages, literature, and 
history 

At one other point Herbart’s work takes its initiative fiom 
Pestalozzi’s The latter reiterated his pui pose of “ psycholo 
gizing education ” , but while rejecting the old psychology 
he did not and could not construct any sy^em of his own 
Herbart did quite as notable work in this line as in construc- 
tive educational thought However, his psychological ideas 
much sooner served their purpose than have the educational, 
and gave way to more accurate knowledge 

In general, Herbait’s work was the antithesis of Pestalozzi’s, 
m that it was logical and philosophical in charactei, while 
Pestalozzi’s possessed no logical form or system and little 
definitely formulated philosophical basis The one possessed 
the comprehensive view and calm logic of the philosopher , 
the other the intense emotionalism and strong puipose of the 
reformer working toward immediate betterment, though with 
no adequate view of the ultimate end 

Life and Works of John Frederick Herbart (1776-1841) — 
There is little in the life activities of the man that throws 
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light upon his educational doctrines, and hence little that can 
concern us here Passing through the traditional educational 
course of the gymnasium and univeieity, he gave evidence of 
ability and originality at every point At the age of twenty 
one he left the university for a three years’ expeiience as 
private tutor, from which he formulated much of his educa 
tional doctrine He later enunciated the belief that,.any real 
knowledge of the psychology of education can be gained, not 
from the study of children in masses and from brief acquaint- 
ance, but only from a prolonged intimate study of the mental 
development of a very few individuals j He returned later to 
study and then to give instruction in philosophy and in edu- 
cation in the University of Gottingen Here and at the 
University of Konigsberg he spent the remainder of his life 
At thd latter place he established his pedagogical seminar 
with a practice school attached, the forerunner of the univer- 
sity type of instruction and experimentation in the subject of 
education While as a member of school commissions he 
took some part in educational reform, his life for the most 
part was spent in investigation, lecturing, and publication 

Referring to Ins approach to educational problems, he says 
in one of his essays, — Observations on a Pedagogical Essay 

“ I have for twenty years employed metaphysics and mathe- 
matics, and side by side with them self-observation, expeii- 
ence, and experiments, merely to find the foundations of true 
psychological insight And the motive for these not exactly 
toilless investigations has been and is, m the mam, ray con- 
viction that a large part of the enormous gaps in our peda 
gogical knowledge results from lack of psychology, and that 
we must first have this science — nay, that we must first of 
all remove the mirage which to-day goes by the name of 
psychology — before we shall be able to determine with some 
certainty concerning even a single instruction period what in 
It was done aright and what amiss ” 

Herbart’s Psychology — This, then, is Herbart’s great con 
tribution to education The movement which Locke began 
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in making the child the center of educational endeavor and 
pedagogical theory , which Rousseau established in general 
form through his brilliartf- critical and destructive woik in the 
form of investigative literature , which Pestalozzi brought 
down to the schoolroom and made concrete in the hands of 
eveiy teacher, that movement Herbart made permanent by 
I giving it an actual scientific basis in place of the imaginative 
one of Rousseau and the empuical one of Pestalpzzi We 
are here concerned only with the mam educational applications, 
not with an exposition of Herbart’s psychology, which at 
most points has received development and modification with 
the investigation of the intervening century, and at many 
important points has been entiiely supeiseded 
The fundamental point is that he established educational 
work upon the basis of a unified mental life and develdpment 
As previously noted, the psychology prevailing even in the nine 
teenth century — popular even to-day — was the Aristotelian 
“faculty” psychology, but slightly modified even by modem 
thought The soul was endowed with higher and lower 
capacities, entirely distinct, each class of mental phenomena 
being considered as the product of the appl-opriate faculty 
S'he more impoitant were those of knowledge, feeling, and 
willj_ which were in turn divided into an elaborate system of 
capacities or sub-faculties With this diversity of mental life 
as a basis, the work of the school possessed a similai diversity 
of aims, for each separate faculty demanded its appi opi late 
and distinct training through some form of discipline (see 
Chapter IX) In place of this Herbart substituted the con 
ception that the soul is a unity, not endowed with intuitive or 
inborn faculties, but a blank at birth, possessing but one 
power, — that of entering Into relation with its environment 
through the nervous system Through these relations the 
mind IS furnished with its primary “presentations” of sense- 
perception , and from these the whole mental life is developed 
The j^eraction of these presentations lead through generali 
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gation to concepts, and by similar processes of interaction to 
aets of judgment and reasoning the teacher has to 

woik with IS a mass of presentations) coming from two main 
sources, — experience, contact with natui e , and intercourse, 
contact with society Thiough the expansion of the one 
original power the teacher has to develop knowledge from 
expeiiences and sympathy from intercourse by processes 
which are to be noted in the following sections 

The mind or soul is built up, acquires a content, not through 
the development of inherent faculties, but thi ough presenta- 
tions, — through ideas resulting from its own experiences It 
is inherently neither good nor bad, but develops one way or 
the other according to external influences, that is according 
to what It receives in the way of presentations and the man- 
ner of ’their combinations Two corollaries of tremendous 
importance to education follow (i) The chief characteristic 
of the mind is its power of assimilation, (2) education, which 
determines what presentations the mind receives, and also the 
manner in which they aie combined into higher mental pro- 
cesses, is the chief determining force in shaping the mind and 
character * 

Herbal t’s educational doctrines are thus founded upon this 
assimilative function of the mind, — appeiception So far as 
the immediate importance of this doctrine to the teacher is 
concerned it is immaterial, as has often been pointed out, 
whethei one agrees with Herbart in rejecting all inherent 
constitutive powers of the mind or not, for such original 
powers are beyond control, and the best that the teacher can 
do under any circumstances is to direct the development of 
the mind through control of this assimilative process From 
this point of view De Garmo tlius states the work of the 
teacher — 

“ His primary function is to impart knowledge m such a 
way that it can be most rapidly, securely, and profitably assim- 
ilated, and this is the problem of concrete apperception. 
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Whether the mind be a germ or a senes of germs to be devel 
oped, or whether it is a structure to be erected, the process is 
still the same from the teacher’s standpoint He must know 
something of the child’s* previous knowledge and interests in 
order to utilize them , he must select his materials of instruc- 
tion with respect to ultimate purposes and the pupil’s compre 
heading powers , he must arrange the subject-matter, not only 
with respect to the pupil’s acquired experience, but also with 
respect to that which he is going to acquire, t e the studies 
must be brought into the best coordinate relation to one 
another, and he must adapt his teaching processes so as to 
secuie the quickest apprehension and the longest letention of 
the matter taught All this has to do with the acquisition of 
new experience upon the basis of that already acquired ” 


Apperception, then, — the assimilation of ideas by means of 
ideas already acquired — is the basal psychological principle 
of Herbart when apphed to education , the theoretical expo- 
sition of this idea is his chief work , its practical elaboration, 
that of his followers 

Conception and Purpose of Education — Herbart derived his 
conception of education from philosophy as he derived its aim 
from ethics On the one hand he opposed* determinism or 
fatalism, which rendered education impossible oi at least 
mechanical, since character according to this view is shaped 
by forces entirely beyond control On the other hand he 
opposed the doctrine of the transcendental freedom of the will, 
which made moral education useless, since according to this 
view the will chooses entirely independent of such would-be 
determining influences "The will, then, is not any independ- 
ent faculty of the mind that can originate actions that are 
independent of ideas or thought processes, but it is a func-"^ 
tioiiing of the mind, growing out of and wholly dependent 
|upon the ideas or presentations possessed by the mind This 
conception of the will is fundamental and must be kept in 
mind throughout any consideration of Herbart’s doctrines 
The will is the product of action or experience, not, as usually 
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held, the determining cause of action The apperceptive pro 
cess IS fundamental, because ideas lead to action, action 
determines character The aim of leducation, according to 
Herbart, is ethical “The one and the whole woik of edu 
cation may be summed up m the concept, — moiality,” is the 
opening sentence of the Jdsthetw Pi esentation Again, “The 
term ‘ virtue ’ expresses the whole purpose of education,” is a 
statement in his Educational Doctrines. To him viitue was 
“the idea of inner fre9 4Qaar..wh ich has developed into an 
abiding |^^al^f^ in an inc^Wil^ That is, it is an evolu 
tionary product in each mdmdual, resulting fiom a cumulative 
series of experiences, because each relationship calls forth an 
independent judgment of approval or disapproval Since 
these judgments are without pioof, but spring immediately 
fiom a' contemplation of the relationship and are thus like 
those of taste, Herbart called them aesthetic judgments 
His first philosophical treatise on education is entitled The 
^Esthetic Presentation of the Universe as the Chief Aim of Edu- 
cation Herbart, carrying Pestalozzi’s analysis of the alpha- 
bet of perception — number, form, language — much further, 
found the neces^sity for various other elements, notably those 
of taste and obligation Rather, he combined the two under 
the norm of what is not necessarily so, but what ought to be 
These are called cesthetic presentations Such presentations 
include “the fitting, the beautiful, the moral, the just, in 
one word, that which in its perfect state pleases after perfect 
contemplation ” To develop this attitude of preference for 
that which constitutes “inner freedom” into an “abiding ac- 
tuality m the individual” is the chief aim of education The 
process of doing this constitutes the “aesthetic presentation 
of the universe,” thiough " experience, human converse, and 
instruction ” 

Herbart’s analysis of virtue, or of moral character, went 
further , it was not left in formal terms, but was reduced to 
five moral relationships or ideas The fundamental one was 
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that of inner freedom — the harmony between the volition 
or desire on the one hand and insight and conviction on the 
other ^ To this were added efficiency, or perfection (the 
balance or harmony of the Greeks), benevolence, or good 
will, justice, and equity, or retribution These individual 
elements have then social counterparts that of inner free 
dom in the idea of an ideal society, that of efficiency in 
the system of culture, the idea of benevolence in the system 
of government, that of justice in the system of law, that of 
equity in the system of rewards and wages As elsewhere, so 
jhere, Herbart establishes a unity between the ideals of indi 
'vidual character and the ethics qf social life These lela 
tionships furnish the content of morality The work of 
education then is to form character “ which in the battle of 
life shall stand unmoved, not through the strength of its 
external action, but on the firm and enduring foundations 
of its moral insight and enlightened will” 

The nature of the aim of education having been deter 
mined, there arises a second point in Herbart’s theory con- 
cerning the nature of education The concrete work of 
education is (i) to furnish the mind with 'presentations or 
experiences, and (2) upon the basis of these presentations to 
” complete the circle of thought ” through ideas and motiva 
tion to action As previously noted, presentations furnish 
the elements out of which the mind is composed , thus far 
Pestalozzi went But it is the second point taken in connec- 
tion with the first that is significant in Herbait’s doctrine 
Morality depends upon good will and knowledge, these in 
turn upon the general enlightenment of the whole man, in 
other words upon the ideas developed from the interac- 
tion of primary presentations There is no independent 
function of willing m the individual Action is the result 
of motivation, or desire springing from these presenta- 
tions, influenced by good will springing from the same 
source. Hence the importance of the instruction given by 
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uhe teacher This is the summary given by Heibart in the 
MsthbUc Pi esentation — 

" ‘ A making' which the pupil ImnMf discovets zvhen choos- 
ing the good and rejecting the bad — this or nothing is the 
formation of character This rise to self-conscious personal- 
ity ought without doubt to take place in the mind of the 
pupil himself, and be completed through his own activity , it 
would be nonsense if the teacher desired to cieate the real 
essence of the power to do it, and to pour it into the soul of 
his pupil But to place the power already existent and m 
its nature tiustwoithy under such conditions that it must in- 
fallibly and suiely accomplish this use — this it is which the 
teacher must look upon as possible, which to attain, to affect, 
to investigate, to foi ward, and to guide, he must regard as the 
gieat object of all his efforts ” 

The thud point in Herbart’s theoiy follows , namely, this 
formation of chaiacter, which is dependent upon the shap- 
ing of the will, IS determined by educative instuiction This 
follows from two subordinate principles (i) That these 
presentations which constitute the content of the mind are 
modifiable (through the apperceptive process), and (2) that 
these presentatidns determine conduct Conduct and char- 
acter, then, depend primarily upon the soit of presentations 
acquired by the mind, and upon the manner in which they 
are "acquired or given , for the worth of moral as well as 
mental instruction depends upon following the pioper psy- 
chological procedure m the building up of the more complex 
presentations In other words, it is the business of the teache; 
to determine the character and the relation — at least thK 
order of sequence — of th^ presentations that constitute the 
content of the child’s mind , by so doing he shapes the child’*! 
conduct, and thus his character If these primary presenta- 
tions have been fully acquired , if the proper and harmonious 
relations aie established between them , if from the presen 
tations derived from social intercourse the appropriate sym- 
pathy or good will has also been developed, then the good 
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moral character, perforce, is the outcome In the process oF 
rejecting that which is erroneous and evil the pupil finds or 
develops his true seif, it is “a making which the pupil him 
self discovers when choosing the good and rejecting the had ’’ 
The extent to which the teacher is competent to produce such 
results IS thus stated “ The capacity for education, therefore, 
IS determined not by the relationship in which various oiigi 
nally distinct mental faculties stand to one another, but by 
the relations of ideas already acquired to one another and to 
the physical organism ” As previously seen, the character 
of these presentations or the relations of these ideas is modi- 
fiable by education — not, however, the ordinary instruction 
of the schools, against which Herbait stiove as did Pestalozzi, 
though he has much less to say about it Nor is instruction 
in the Pestalozzian sense sufficient 

“ Instruction in the sense of mere information contains no 
guarantee whatever that it will materially counteract faults 
and influence existing groups of ideas that are independent of 
the imparted information But it is these ideas that education 
must reach , for the kind and extent of assistance that instruc- 
tion may render to conduct depend upon the-hold it has upon 
them ” 

Such instruction, then, which modifies the groups of ideas 
already possessed by the mind causing them to form a new 
unity or harmonious senes of unities, and which thus deter- 
mines conduct, is alone educative A volition is but an idea 
that has passed through complete development, in which the 
circle of thought, beginning .with interest and ending with 
action, has been completed ft This edwative instruction that 
reaches and forms the will or determines volitions, and thus 
shapes character, is the proper work of the school^ The 
immediate means to this educative instruction is by arousing 
in the child’s mind a "many-sided interest ’’ 

Herbartian Means and Method How Instruction can be 
made Educative — The presentation of the doctrine of interest, 
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which here must be given in a few words, constitutes the bulk 
of Herbartian liteiature, both of Herbart’s systematic works, 
including the Science of Education an,d the Outlines of Educa . 
Uonal Doctnne and of those of his expositors and followers 

“The ultimate purpose of instruction is contained in the 
notion, virtue But in older to reahze the final aim another 
and nearer one must be set up We may term it many- 
sidedness of interest The word interest stands in general for 
that kind of mental activity which it is the business of in- 
struction to incite Mere information does not suffice, for 
this we think of as supply or store of facts, which a person 
might possess or lack and still remain the same being But 
he who lays hold of this information and reaches nut for more 
takes an interest in it Since, however, this mental activity is 
varied, we need to add the further deteimination supplied by 
the term many-sided” 

This IS the approach to the subject in Herbart's latest sys- 
tematic work, in which we find interest defined as a mental 
activity 01 condition accompanying the process of apper- 
ceiving an idea 

The relation ®f this many sidedness to the individuality of 
the pupil and the woik of the teacher is more clearly indi- 
cated in his earlier systematic work Here the approach is 
as follows — 

“ Every man must have a love for all activity, each must 
be a virtuoso in one But the particular virtuoship is a 
matter of choice , on the contrary, the manifold receptivity, 
which can only grow out of manifold beginnings of one’s own 
individual efforts, is a matter of education Therefore we 
call the first part of the educational aim many-sidedness of in 
terest, which must be distinguished from its exaggeration, — 
dabbling in many things And since no one object of will, or 
Its individual direction, interests us more than any other, we 
add to this, lest weakness may offend us by appearing on the 
side of strength, the predicate, — proportionate many-sided 
ness ” 
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Since volitions are the results of ideas, it becomes of iit 
most importance that the pupils should conceive a genuine 
interest in the subjects Qf study, for only thus do these ideas 
enter into organic relationship with the presentations already 
in the mind, and to affect character permanently, these in- 
terests must be made abiding The arousing of interest is not 
merely a means for securing attention in the lesson, it is the 
means for securing the complete appropriation of new ideas 
or presentations through their apperception, so that they enter 
into the constitution of new unities m the child’s mind and 
thus form a new and moie elaborate and secure basis for con- 
duct Such, interest in the activity remains after the learning 
or appeiceiving piocess is complete , by making it many-sided 
and proportionate, a harmonious and broad character is pro- 
duced It IS the work of the teacher to blend the individual- 
ity of the pupil into many-sidedness, by the development 
of these many interests and activities through instruction, so 
that character is the result Individuality is unconscious, 
character is conscious “ There are many individualities , the 
idea of many-sidedness is but one ” But the latter is the 
whole of which the individualities are but parts to be meas 
ured by the whole The woik of the teacher, starting with 
the individuality of the pupil, is to increase the quantity of 
Intel ests without changing the outlines, the pioportion, oi the 
form of this many-sidedness “Only this woik undertaken 
with the individual does always change his outlines, as if 
from a certain point in an irregular angular body a spheie 
gradually grew, which was nevertheless incapable of ever 
coveimg over the extreme projections The projections, the 
strength of individuality, may remain so far as they do not 
spoil the character , through them the entire outline may take 
this or that form ” The work of the teacher then, is to blend 
individuality with many-sidedness and the more thoroughly 
this IS done, “ the more easily will character assert its sway 
over the individual ” 
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In Older to accomplish this, the teacher must have a care 
tor two things fiist, for the selection of the proper materials, 
as the subject-mattei of mstiuctiod, — materials that will 
furnish the propei piesentations both of expeiience and 
intercourse, and second, for the proper method of instruc 
tion so that the piesentations are arranged m an order har 
monious with the psychological development of the child, 
and so that this many sidedness of interest is an inevitable 
result 

Coj relation of Studies — The fiist of these essentials gives 
rise to the idea of the correlation or unification of studies 
Heibart himself believed that the Homeiic poems furnished 
the best materials for the education of boys For here, he 
held, in the youth of the race were to be found the same 
activities and interests that were natural to the youth of the 
individual This material was to be followed by other poi- 
tions of the Gieek and Latin hteiatures, combined with the 
study of certain periods in history all selected upon the basis 
of progressive complexity of interests and consequently of 
objective materials This idea, expanded, was given a fuller 
application to education in the form of the culture epoch 
theory by some of Herbart’s expositors, notably by Zillei 
Tlie ide'a in brief is that the stages of culture in the develop- 
ment of the race are paralleled by the stages of mental devel- 
opment of the individual, just as there is a parallel between 
the embryonic or ontogenetic development of the individual 
organism and the organic or phylogenetic development of 
the species { Consequently, m order to follow the proper 
order in the' psychological development of the child, the 
materials of instruction should be selected and ananged 
according to the stages in the cultural development of the 
rac« The culture epoch theory, however, is only incidental 
toTHe idea of correlation of studies, being but one means for 
determination, not only of the order of aiiangement of 
materials, but of their selection as well The idea of cor 
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relation itself demands only that the materials of instruction 
even if classified into the various school subjects, should 
nevertheless be so orgamzed that they pieserve the unity 
which IS essential to the development of a unified conscious 
ness in the individual In other words, the material should 
be so unified that it shall be wholly apperceived by the child 
as it IS presented , and thus that it should strengthen and not, 
through Its lack of connectedness and dissimilarity, disorgan 
ize or make disproportionate this many-sidedness of interests, 
and consequently weaken the charactei of the child 

Herbart and his immediate followers prepared a scheme or 
concentration of studies, that of the unification of all school 
instruction upon one central core study, either literature 
or literature combined with history Some groups of his 
followers, notably some in this country, have elaborated 
schemes of coordination of studies Coordination does not 
seek to find one central core study, but accepts a given num 
ber, — five in the scheme of Commissioner Harris, — selected 
for logical and psychological reasons, as of equal value 
These are to be organized so that the materi^.! is arranged in 
a psychological order and that the unities between the sub 
jects are made evident and preserved Various forms of 
concentration, based either on the literary and historical 
studies, or on nature studies, or, where combined with the 
Froebelian influence, on social activities direct, aie frequently 
employed m the lower grades In the higher giades few 
attempts, save at the coordination of studies, have been tried 
General Method — Independent of any of these schemes 
IS the idea of a general method for the presentation of any 
subject or any portion of a subject, — a method based upon 
the nature of the mind’s activity and taking its peculiar force 
and application from the apperceptive or assimilative character 
of the mind’s growth, previously described as the basis of the 
entire Herbartian pedagogy Since the early sense-real 
ists a general method had been sought, ^Herbait was the first 
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^ to work this out m detail so that it becomes a method for the 

j immediate process of instruction by the teacher This method 
consists m a given series of steps, ^determined not by the 
charactei of the mateiial, but by the way in which the 
human mind acts and human consciousness expands These 
steps are to be followed in every unit of instruction, which 
pi esumably is the recitation, though particular units may be 
detei mined rather by the subject-matter than by time limits 
Theie is no particular virtue in these steps themselves, nor is 
the goal that Herbart aims at to be attained by the mere 
formal application of these steps to a recitation This 
method is a mere form to aid in the realization of the great 
end of instruction, a form of which a teacher who is success- 
ful in obtaining that end may be in entire ignorance and m 
the use* of which even the teacher familiar with it should 
most often be unconscious 

The immediate function of instruction is to furnish the mind 
with ideas, to establish their proper relationships, to connect, 
them or color them with good will or sympathy that will lead 
to moral action The concept interest, which indicates the ac- 
tivities through which the mind expands into the many-sided- 
ness of chaiacter, can be differentiated into certain steps , — 
namely, observation, expectation, demand, action Conse- 
quently instruction, which aims to develop this many-sided 
interest, “ must universally point out, connect, teach, philoso- 
phize ” , and “ in matters appertaining to sympathy it should 
be observing, continuous, elevatmg, and active in the sphere 
of reality ” Corresponding with these stages are the formal 
steps of instruction, — clearness, association, system, method, 
— which may be taken as the basal, at least the basal psycho- 
logical principle of the recitation By clearness is meant the 
apprehension of a single object — practically the observation 
of Pestalozzi Ziller, who elaborated this plan of Herbart’s 
pedagogy in its application to elementary education, divided 
this step into two preparation, — the calling to mind of such 
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older ideas as have intimate connection with the new to be 
imparted, and their arrangement in such an order as will 
explain the meaning of "the new and tend to make lasting the 
impression which it makes, and the actual piocess of pres- 
entation so that the new will be wholly appropiiated Here 
the concrete materials are finally brought together so that a 
general idea is found The third step is that of association 
— the actual combination of the new with the old This is 
the elemental y stage in the apperceptive process, and this 
pielimmary fusion is largely the work of the imagination 
The fourth step is system, — the complete sepaiation of the 
general notion from its concrete embodiment in particulais 
The general concept is now to be related in a systematic way 
with previously acquired knowledge, so as to make an organic 
whole This is the work of reflection and requires bolh repe- 
tition and definite foim of expiession in language The fifth 
step IS method or application This is the progressive reflec- 
tion of the pupil as he realizes the general concept gained 
through activities the child must make application of his 
stock of ideas, as rapidly as they are gamed, so far as is pos 
sible 111 the limited activities of a child’s Iffe In this way 
the child’s ideas develop and are fused into a harmonious and 
organic mental life, out of which glows, through suggestion 
and direction, his active life 

This IS but a brief and necessarily superficial account of 
Herbart’s treatment of method, for no man has written with 
keenei insight or with greater suggestiveness or with deeper 
philosophical penetration concerning the immediate work of 
instruction Thus it follows both from his philosophical and 
psychological foundations of education and from his practical 
discussions, that the Herbartian mfluence reveals itself m a 
strong emphasis upon the importance of instruction and con- 
sequently upon the technique of the schoolroom, especially 
-if the recitation, rather than on the general spirit, as was the 
■ase with Pestalozzianisra He has truly summarized his sys 
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tem and thus indicated this influence “ Instruction will form 
the circle of thought, and education the chai actei The last 
IS nothing without the first Hereyi is contained the whole 
sum of my pedagogy ” 

THE FROEBELIAN MOVEMENT General Character- 
istics — The Hcibartian movement has been primarily one 
of educational philosophy, from the principles of which have 
been deduced in various forms the appiopiiate practices, 
varying with the time, place and inteipreter On the con 
trary the Froebelian movement has been one piimanly of 
practice concerning one particular stage of schooling, — the 
kindergarten, — from which has grown among the educa- 
tional public at large a gradual appreciation of the undei- 
lying principles, applicable to every stage of instruction 
One great contrast in point of view and in point of emphasis, 
indicating a fundamental divergence in theory, differentiates 
the Froebelian from the Herbaitian movement This latter, 
as previously indicated, is characterized by an emphasis upon 
the importance of the teaching process and by a perfecting 
of the technique of instruction The Froebelian movement is 
similarly characterized by an emphasis upon the importance 
of the child, upon his interests, experiences, and activities as 
the starting point and means of instruction, and by an im- 
provement in the spint, purpose, “ atmosphere,” and morale 
of the schoolroom One exalts ,the function of the teacher , 
the other exalts the importance of the child Herbart laid 
the emphasis upon instruction as a means for forming moral 
character, Fioebel upon the stimulated and guided activities 
of the child Pestalozzi, Herbart, Fioebel — all made moral 
character the end of education Pestalozzi would secure it 
rather by external means, — through direct training in moral 
virtues, — and by the distinct though simultaneous training 
of " head, heart, and hand ” Herbart sought the same end, 
through instruction, for ideas stimulated desires, desires 
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action, action properly guided by ideas gained from "inter 
course” produced character To Froebel, education, begin 
ning with the spontanecais activity of the child and leading 
from that to ideas and permanently formed volitional inter 
ests, was more largely an emotional and volitional than an 
intellectual training f 0 

In educational theory Herbart worked ahead from the 
Pestalozzian basis of tiainmg in sense peiception to the train- 
ing in apperception and the complete assimilation of the 
results of experience mto a well-formed character Froebel, 
from the same starting point, worked back to the more 
fundamental «basis of the inherent character of child nature, 
as revealed in an earlier period of unorganized sensations, 
where the possibility of training was found to be most 
largely in the emotional-volitional aspects of mental activities 
The volitional, not as with Herbart the intellectual, character 
of the human mind was found to be fundamental While 
the practical application of these new ideas was made by 
Froebel to only one stage of education, and that the earliest, 
the kindergarten, the principles themselves as formulated in 
his more philosophical works, are fundamenfhl to all stages 
of education The attempt to make this application to 
higher stages in the present and in the future is after 
all the true Froebehan movement Some of the most 
profound changes in educational thought and practice of 
present times are m accord with, if not in response to, 
these demands formulated by Froebel To indicate the far- 
reaching character of these principles one quotation from 
Education as Development wiU suffice 

“ Therefore, that which is to have true, abiding and bless- 
ing, instructive and formative effect on the child as pupil and 
scholar, and as a future active man, viz independent employ- 
ment — must not only be founded on life as it actually 
appears, must not onty be connected with life, but must also 
form Itself in harmony with the requirements of hfe, of the 
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surroundings, and of the time, and with what they offer It 
must especially have an arousing and wakening effect on the 
inner life of the child and must thus spontaneously germinate 
flora that life This is the natuie nf the developing educa- 
tional tiaining of man, to follow and practice which I regard 
as the indispensable of the tune (founded on the law of 
nature and the world, on the necessary laws of the forma- 
tion of life), and the maintenance of which I recognize as the 
demand of life I hold it in its general comprehensive 
application as so highly important to the life of humanity and 
of the nations, that its realization and accomplishment (in 
proportion to the degree in which it is connected with simple 
unchangeable laws) should be the task of all education, in all 
relations of hfe, and under all circumstances ” 

Herein are stated the two phases of the most pronounced 
change in matters of instruction in our own times The first 
of these concerns the curriculum, and posits that the materials 
of instruction, if they are really and vitally to produce the 
development of the child’s mind and nature, must be selected 
from life as it now is and as it affects the child and comes 
within his experience The second is the complementary be- 
lief, that if edycation is to produce the results desired, both 
individual and social, the effects of school instruction must 
relate directly to life as it now is, through the activities of the 
child that form the culmination of the process of instruction 

Relating as it does to this contemplation of the whole 
problem of education from the standpoint of the "child’s 
nature, to this conception of the fundamental nature of its 
volitional character, and to the determination of all other 
problems of education from this one principle of development 
through self-activity, the Froebehan movement, aside from 
the kindergarten aspect of it, is thus even less well defined in 
Its influence upon school work and consequently more diflfi- 
cult to trace than is the Herbartian influence However, it 
IS evident from this introductory statement that these ideas 
permeate all modern educational thought In general, one 
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may say that whenever the emphasis in school work is placed 
upon the activities of the child rather than upon the tech 
nique of the process of .instruction, and whenever develop 
ment of character and of personality is sought, rather than 
mere impartation of information and training of intellec- 
tual abilities, that there the Froebehan influence is to be 
recognized 

Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel (1782-1852) — Of all 
educational reformers, Froebel’s experience as well as his 
theories most nearly resemble those of Pestalozzi In fact, 
both his novel experiences and his revolutionaiy theories 
start from (Jirect contact with Pestalozzi Yet his life’s 
activities do not throw so much light on his ideas as do 
those of Pestalozzi, for Froebel's theoiies weie but educa- 
tional expiessions of the dominant philosophical thought that^ 
had been foimulated m philosophical form early in his llie^*i 
Further than this, his life’s work was not so much in devel 
oping these on their logical side as in perfecting their appli- 
cation On the othei hand Froebel possessed a power 
which few reformeis have possessed, least of all Pestalozzi, 
of crystalliziTig theory into practice , of interpieting general 
principles m concrete form , of both stating the philosophy 
and organizing the practical application of new educational 
doctrines Nevertheless, Froebel’s practical attempts at 
institutional administration, in putting his new ideas into 
operation, were like those of the earliei reformer But this 
was due not so much to lack of practical ability, — though 
he, like other geniuses, found it difficult to woik with other 
people, — but rather to the troubled chaiacter of the times 
in which he worked, and to the fact that the way of the 
reformer, since he is a transgressor, is hard 

Froebel’s early education was fragmentary and without 
definite purpose It was unsatisfactory, as he later said, 
because there was no unity whatever between the subjects 
taught and no connection between the subjects of instruction 
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and life His youth was divided between university work and 
piactical scientific work, for he wa s in turn an apprentice 
to a, fo rester,, an accountant on largfe estates, a surveyor, and 
later a museum assistant m geological sciences Out of all 
this experience came two fundamental results, — a profound 
love for nature and a conviction that throughout nature one 
found revealed that unity of idea and realization that was 
preached m the philosophy of the university but nowhere 
found in educational work At twenty-t hree he _was per^ 
suaded to become a teacher in the Pestajozzian Institute at 
Frank fo rt, and thus discovered his life calling After two 
yeais here he became private tutor to three bbys whom he 
took to Pestalozzi’s Institute at Yverdun, where he remauied 
in association, though not in immediate 01 game connection, 
for two years mote From this experience came a devotion 
to educational reform, for which he now further prepared 
himself by completing his university course After having 
participated in the effort to oveithrow Napoleon, — an attempt 
upon which Froebel entered with great enthusiasm because 
it was a movement in the political sphere toward that unity 
for which Froeliel ever strove, — he gave up, in 1816, his posi- 
tion as curator in the Berlin Museum and undertook his work 
of educational reform To this he was inspired by the com- 
plete lack of unity and clear purpose in existing educational 
work, by his experience with the Pestalozzian movement, 
and by his discovery of the unity in the processes of nature 
In a peasant’s cottage, with five little children, he opened 
his "Universal German Educational Institute” This was 
the institute at Keilhau, whither it was removed in 1817, 
where for many years Froebel worked along the line of edu 
cational betterment, somewhat similar to that of Pestalozzi 
Here he met the same opposition from established authorities, 
strengthened now by the political opposition to all revolution 
ary ideas Though the work was far more substantial than 
the similar work of Pestalozzi, because supported by far 
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wider philosophical knowledge and by greater practical 
ability among the assistants, yet Fioebei revealed a similar 
lack of power in practical management The scope of his 
educational work was far wider than that of Pestalozzi, and 
was directed largely toward secondary studies It was 
not until 1826, after the appearance of his most general 
treatise, The Education of Man, that Froebel, directed 
thereto especially by the tieatiseof Comenius in that subject, 
turned his special attention to the educational possibilities of 
the earliest years of childhood Froebel had ever been a 
close student of children, and had even then made further 
progress in the use o f play and the spontaneous activities of 
children than had ever been done previously A Goverm 
ment inspector was sent in 1825 on account of the supposed 
revolutionary character of the work of the institute His 
report, together with a plan for a new institute issued by 
Froebel in 1829, brought into greater prominence than had 
the philosophical work of 1826 his fundamental principle 
This was, that children are creative rather than receptive 
creatures and that all educational work shoul^ be based upon 
this inherent tendency of children to express themselves in 
action To quote but a portion of one sentence fiom the 
report of a presumably hostile inspector — 

“ Self-activity of the mind is the first law of this instruc- 
tion , therefore the kind of instruction given here does not 
make the young mind a strong box, mto which, as early as 
possible, all kinds of coins of the most different values and 
coinage, such as are now current in the world, are stuffed , 
but slowly, continuously, gradually, and always inwardly, that 
is, accoidmg to a connection found in the nature of the human 
mind, the instiuction steadily goes on, without any tricks, 
from the simple to the complex, from the concrete to the 
abstract, so well adapted to the child and his needs that he 
goes as readily to his learning as to his play ” 

During some eight or ten years of unsuccessful practical 
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attempts, — one of them at Burgdorf, where Pestalozzi had 
made educational experimentation famous, — Froebel crys 
talhzed his ideas concerning the education of the earliest 
years 8^, in the httle village of B lankenburg, near 

Keilhau, he put mto operation the fiist of these new institu- 
tions, to which two years later he gave the name of kinder^^ 
To this new educational propaganda, Froebel 
devoted the remainder of his Me, for heie in this virgin field 
the new educational ideas were more clearly expressed and 
more readily realized Duiing the period immediately fol- 
lowing the establishment of the fiist kindergarten was pro- 
duced the greater pait of the Froebehan litefature This 
liteiature was chiefly devoted to the practical elaboration of 
these new kindergarten ideas and to a popularizing of the 
institution Itself This latter phase of his work made slow 
progress, and from 1851 to 1861 then very establishment was 
prohibited by the Prussian government, on account of the sup- 
posed revolutionary character of the kindergartens On the 
other hand, the practical work elaborated by Froebel yet 
remains, with slight modification, the basis of kindergarten 
methods * 

Character of his Writings — In the following brief state- 
ment of the leading Froebehan principles it must be borne 
in mind that, notwithstanding Froebel’s unusual power of 
making the practical interpretation of his abstiact ideas, his 
philosophical writings present pecuhar difficulties of inteipre- 
tation and are characterized by a lack of clearness and by an 
indefiniteness quite as great as that of Pestalozzi, though of 
a very different kind While of a philosophical character, 
his ideas are expressed m emotional rather than m scientific 
form Since the idealism of Fioebel verges on the trans- 
cendental and mystical, exact mteipretation is often iropos 
sible Froebel was devoutly religious , but, influenfted by his 
philosophy and his love of nature, his religion was almost 
pantheistic in thought, and in expression bordered on the 
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ecstatic There results a symbolism, even a search fot 
occult interpretations m the simplest phenomenal relations, 
that is peculiarly foreign^to an age so strongly scientific, even 
positivistic, as was the latter half of the nineteenth centuiy 
To this fact IS laigely due, not only the difficulty of interpret 
ing Froebel, but also the lack of sympathy for and even the 
pronounced hostility to many ideas fundamentally acceptable 
But even at best Froebel’s philosophy and psychology leave 
much to be completed and much to be restated entirely 
That work of restatement of principle and completion of 
detail IS the task of educational thought of the present 
From Froebel, even more than fiom Herbart or from Pesta- 
lozzi, have sprung the chief streams of piesent educational 
thought 

However much Fioebel emphasized the principle of unity 
as the all-important one, there does not exist in his writings 
the unity of a system of educational thought which can be 
expounded Such unity as does exist is to be found in per- 
manent and ever present principles of interpretation of life, 
of reality and of educational problems, and in the tendency 
and purpose of all his thought * 

The Law of Unity, or Inner Connectedness as the Basis of 
Education — Fioebel’s educational thought is founded pri- 
marily upon a philosophy, as Herbart’s was upon a psychol- 
ogy , though, to be sure, there was also in the former case an 
accompanying psychology and in the latter an accompanying 
philosophy In regard to both philosophy and psychology, 
the two educational reformers radically disagreed It was 
from the dominant idealistic philosophy of Kant, Schelling, 
Hegel, even in the extieme form given by Fichte, against 
which Herbart ever protests, that Froebel starts The fun 
damental tenet of this entire philosophical movement was to 
find the explanation of reahty and, on its practical side, of 
life, in the fundamental unity of existence both of nature and 
man in the absolute spirit The absolute is no longer mat 
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ter, It IS spirit — self-conscious spiiit, and in this self-con 
scious spirit are found both the purpose and the presupposition 
of the world, the explanation both, of the origin and the 
meaning of existence — both of man and of nature This 
gives the unity which furnishes the explanation of the mani- 
foldness of nature and of life, for the only real differences are 
those of the units or subunities within the all encompassing 
unity which gives meaning to all these seeming diversities 
To Froebel then this spmtua! essence, or reality, was the 
source of all life, of all existence, and it was the purpose of 
education to expand the life of the individual and compre- 
hend this existence through participation m tins all pervad- 
ing spirit /This tnnei connectedness furnished the explanation 
of all reality , the realization of it in the life of the indi- 
vidual’constitutes the aim of education The opening para- 
graph of The Education of Man contains the whole theory in 
essence 

“In all things there lives and reigns an eternal law To 
him whose mind, thiough disposition and faith, is filled, pene- 
trated, and quijkened with the necessity that this cannot be 
otherwise, as well as to him whose clear, calm mental vision 
beholds the inner m the outer and through the outer, and sees 
the outer proceeding with logical necessity from the essence 
of the inner, this law has been and is announced with equal 
clearness and distinctness in nature (the external), in the 
spiiit (the internal), and in hfe which unites the two This 
all pervading law is necessarily based on an all-pervading, 
energetic, living, self-conscious, and hence eternal Unity 
This fact, as well as the Unity itself, is again vividly recog- 
nized, either through faith or through insight, with equal 
clearness and comprehensiveness , therefore, a quietly obseiv- 
ant human mind, a thoughtful, clear human intellect, has 
never failed, and will never fail, to recognize this Unity 
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things live and have their being in and through the Divine 
Unity, m and through God All things are only through the 
divine effluence that lives in them The divine effluence that 
lives in each thing is the 'essence of each thing ” 

Every individual object and being participates in this “ all- 
pervadmg, self-conscious unity,” which gives meaning to the 
individual object and to the individual life To come into a 
realization of this unity, to develop the “ inner-connection,” 
to expand this germ of the universal that hes m each one, to 
develop this “ divine essence ” until one partakes of its fullness 
— this is education For, as he says elsewhere, “It is the 
destiny and Jife work of all things to unfold their essence, 
hence their divine being” 

The intense religious feeling that pervades all of Froebel’s 
writings thus finds its explanation , it is not something extra- 
neous — tacked on, as it were It is the very breath of life 
of his system Every being or reality participates m this 
essence and to that extent is capable of revealing it or, if 
conscious existence, is capable of attaining to it Hence 
every object of nature can reveal God The object of educa- 
tion IS the realization of this destiny, the devetopment of this 
essence into unity with the absolute “For nature as well as 
all existing things is a manifestation, a revelation of God 
The purpose of all existence is to reveal God All existing 
things are only through and because of the divine essence 
that IS in them ” The constant repetition of this and similar 
ideas IS not cant , it is a part of his philosophy, and with 
Froebel philosophy was nof a theory, but life In fact, 
this religious belief is identical with the fundamental law of 
inner connectedness, and it in turn becomes the basis and 
gives the purpose to education p 6:)? 

In his Education by Development he states the reasons 
why the law of connection or of unity is the fundamental law 
of education In substance, his statement is as follows 
fi) Through it we thoroughly comprehend the nature o:^he 
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child ^^2) By It the individual, the child, is recognized as the 
central point of all relations of hfe (3) Through it we obtain 
a true and evident purpose in education and a suitable means 
and method for accomphshingthisaim (4) Education founded 
on this law is practical, since it demands immediate accom- 
plishment and application (5) Such an education is suited 
to this practical age, which demands the realization in life of 
the highest ideals formulated from experience (6) Such an 
education adapts itself to every age of life and every stage in 
the child’s development (7) This education of unification is 
peculiarly appropriate to an age of isolation, contrariety, and 
individualism such as the present (8) Such an education 
would make clear and real in life the highest philosophical 
and ethical thought (9) Such an education would check the 
growing proletarianism and the deadening and mechanical 
effect of an age of industrialism, since it unfolds, strengthens, 
and develops the power of the child until it can maintain 
itself in independent personality, since it teaches him how to 
treat material according to its nature, gives to work its high 
significance as creative activity and cultivates the power of 
thought, of wilf and of action Thus it lays the true foun- 
dation for character 

From his belief in the reality cf lais unity Froebel drew his 
belief that nature revealed Goa to the child , hence there pro- 
ceeded both his emphasis upon the use of natui al phenomena 
and nature study with the child and his symbolic presentation 
of this material He saw the unity in organic life, and thus 
became one of the earlier advocates of the theory of organic 
evolution , from this he was led to place an altogether new 
emphasis upon the study of nature, of botany, zoology, etc , 
by the child He believed that the same unity was to be 
found in the inorganic world and that it became a symbol to 
the child of all the higher unity of thought and life Conse 
quently from this conception he derived his ideas of the use of 
the “ gifts ” in the kindergarten In that^Y^ich he drew from 
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his own feeling of the universal as expressed in inorganic forms^ 
— as in crystals, — there is much that is fanciful , the more sa 
when thy fundamental philosophical thought is not at all under 
stood / Between the individual and the race, which form m 
reality but one great 01 game life which the school should epito 
mize, IS to be found a higher unity ''<t'he school thus becomes 
an association for the child wheiein he discovers in a simpli 
fied and idealized form all the relations of society The true j 
function of the school as a means for social progress as wellj 
as the instrument of individual development is thus levealed 
In the life of the individual theie is the same unity, that 
between the ^stages of infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, 
which IS so set at naught by the school in its failure to com- 
piehend this unity that education itself becomes but a form 
Even more thoioughly than did Heibart, Froebel recognized 
this unity and the organic connection between the various sub- 
jects of study as a basis for a necessary reorganization of the 
school curriculum Hence the culture epoch theory or, more 
exactly, the idea of correlation of studies, has received support 
among Froebelians, though with no adherence to particular 
schemes, as among Herbartians In a sirailSr way, this law 
of inner connectedness — the unity of the objective and the 
subjective — gave to Froebel his conception of mental growth 
and led to an emphasis upon the unity of the knowing, feeling, 
and willing activities, that is quite as fundamental and, 
although not definitely organized by Froebel in psychological 
terms, much nearer the modern scientific views of the nature 
of the mind’s growth and activities than is the Herbartian 
psychology 

At every point Froebel found a unity between thought and 
life, which IS to be developed by education Education be 
comes the continuous progressive adjustment of the individual 
to the larger life, which is his by destiny and in which he must 
find his being, his true self 

Development as the Process of Education — The philosophi 
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cal idea of unity demands as its accompaniment the idea of 
continuity of generation of all things The individualism of 
the period of Rousseau gives way to<the idea of oiganic unity 
and development Philosophically, leality now becomes the 
spiiitual, — mind, — which is absolute and self determining 
This self-determination applies not only to the origin or the 
existence of things, but also to the piocess by which the world 
of manifestation is sustained The scientific expression of 
the dominant idea, of which the English scientists, Spencer, 
Darwin, Wallace, latei elaborated the formulae of the piocess, 
gave the theory of oiganic evolution This idea Froebel 
seized and, first of all, applied to education ’Not only is 
this found in his theoretical statements concerning the nature 
and piocess of education, but it also gives deeper meaning to 
the use? of the gifts and the concrete activities of the school 
loom , for a piiroary principle in both is that each following 
activity includes each preceding and earher one “ All that 
follows must go out from that which precedes,” becomes al- 
most cabalistic in its meaning in his vaiious writings, in that 
it contains so much meaning that is oc6ult to the casual reader 
In his Educamn of Man the general philosophical idea is 
thus stated as usual in rehgious form “God creates and 
woi ks productively in uninterrupted continuity Each thought 
of God IS a woik, a deed, a product, and each thought of God 
continues to work with creative power in endless productive 
activity to all eternity ” Evolution is the tendency of this unity 
— spirit — to work itself out into the manifold activities 
of spirit and of the accompanying phenomenal expressions 
Thus education is but a phase of the general process of evolu- 
tion , It IS a development by which the individual comes into 
realization of the life of the all encompassing unity of which 
he IS but a unit , a development by which his life broadens 
until It has related itself to nature, until it enters sympatheti 
cally into all the activities of society, until it participates in 
the achievements of the race and the aspirations of humanity 
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Though these ideas are usually expressed in abstract philo- 
sophical form, and though he never arranged them in a logical 
system, Froebel also elaborated a senes of exercises, called gifts 
and occupations, through which this unified development could 
be brought about in the hands of a skillful teacher The activi- 
ties called for by the gifts and occupations are not merely 
useful to the teacher and beneficial to the child , to those who 
understand and enter into Froebel’s point of view, they have 
a far deeper meaning, for they offei means, most carefully 
worked out with piofound philosophical insight, for produc 
mg, or at least assisting, this development of the child’s mind 
and spirit -And yet it must be noted that the extent to 
which this development is attained does not depend upon the 
mere use of these exercises as prescribed by the master, how- 
ever much emphasis is placed upon the self-activit}^ of the 
child, but upon the extent to which the teacher possesses this 
same insight into life and reality, and the extent to which the 
child’s mind is possessed by the same motive and conscious- 
ness of this unity of existence The use of the gifts and 
occupations, merely to interest the child m his environment 
and give him a knowledge of it or even to relate him to it, is 
not the realization of the real design according to Froebel 
Only when these gifts and occupations, in fact any school 
activities, are used upon the basis of this principle of unity 
and this process of development are their true educational 
values obtained Then will be reahzed the Froebelian truths 
“That which lies in the whole, lies m the smallest part, thus, 
that which lies in humanity as a whole also expresses itself even 
m the smallest and youngest of its children And further, that 
thus, that which lies in humanity as a whole and expresses 
Itself even in the child, slumbers in the child as essence and 
germ, makes itself known again in the smallest detail of its 
nature , indeed, definitely shows itself therein to a clear spirit 
ual eye ’’ 

The essential idea of the Education of Man Froebel states as 
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follows “ God neither ingrafts nor inoculates He develops 
the most trivial and imperfect things in continuously ascend 
mg series, and in accordance with* eternal, self-giounded, 
and self developing laws ” Education is but the lealization 
of the evolutionary process in its highest stage as revealed in 
the individual human being Thus Fioebel, fiist of all, states 
the view of education which is yet to pievail ' 

Self-activity as the Method of the Process — In emphasiz- 
ing the principles of self activity as the method by which 
education — this development previously described — takes 
place, Froebel again indicated that he participated in the 
dominant thought-life of the eaily nineteenth •century and 
that he was the first to make application of these ideas, com- 
mon to philosophy and to science, to the problems of educa- 
tion In the department of scientific thought the old idea of 
the hard-and-fast classification of forms of life had given 
place to a more general belief in the idea of development of 
lower forms into higher and of the connectedness of all 
forms of life In this respect the general introduction of the 
term “ biology ” to indicate a general science of living forms, 
just at the opehing of the century, is significant At this 
time (1802-1809) Lamarck had published his views concern- 
ing the forces that produced this development of higher forms 
of life from lower and thus made clear one of the principles 
that connect all forms of life This was the theory of use 
and disuse of organs, which was but a special application of 
the principle of self-activity Previously, evolution had been 
explained by such scientists or philosophers as believed in it 
by the varying influences of external conditions, such as 
climate With Lamarck, the animal, the organism itself, 
became the chief factor As the use of the arm or of any 
particular muscle of the body will produce a corresponding 
development, so the effort of an organism to use any organ 
in a particular direction will produce a corresponding devel 
opment , and conversely, its disuse will cause a proportionate 
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atrophy However unsatisfactory the theory might be in 
explaining the origin of forms and however limited its 
application might be to- the plant world, this was the first 
general explanation offered of the oiigin of diversity of forms 
and of the principle of their growth In philosophical 
thought these limitations of one particular application of 
the idea presented no insupeiable difficulties , for this ten 
dency to use organs in any one direction was but one mam 
festation of the principle of activity through which and by 
vntue of the possession of which the individual organism 
participated m the all-pervadmg essence that gave meaning 
to all material existence ^ The dominant philosophy of the 
times, especially as Froebel accepted it, held that there is 
a fundamental unity m all things, a permanent principle in 
all changes and forms of life There is a single for- 
mative energy which reveals itself in nature, that is in 
external hfe, as force, and in consciousness of the inner 
life, as mind This energy, as intelligence m the individual, 
builds up for itself its own world The self — the mind — is 
not so much possessed of activity as it is activity Through 
this activity it realizes itself, builds up its'^own world, be 
comes conscious of itself, and works out its own destiny 
This IS true both in the intellectual and moral application 

These ideas are given different formulation, different em- 
phasis, and different combination in the systems elaborated 
by the various philosophers mentioned, and m order to undei- 
stand Froebel clearly a mastery of the thought suggested 
here in but a single point needs to be worked out m the 
detail impossible in a biief text book The point to be noted 
IS that Froebel but applied to the problems of education 
j'the idea that was the vital element of the thought of the 
, period 

In connection with Froebel’s practical work, it has been 
noted that early in his experience he had realized the signifi 
cance of this principle when apphed to educational method 
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At Keilhau self activity of the mind 'was the first law of 
instruction That is, the child was legarded as a creative 
rather than a receptive being, and all educational piocesses 
were made to take as their starting point, the natural inclina- 
tion of the child to express himself in action 

In the discussion of the fundamental idea of unity, the 
significance and meaning of self-activity were also involved 
Each individual thing 01 being participates in the unity of the 
whole through this veiy tendency to “ unfold its essence,” to 
develop its nature, and to do this by realizing the connected- 
ness with Its environment, with life as a whole and its unity 
with the absolute This unfolding of essence or develop- 
ment of nature is through forces inherent m the individual, 
through self activity Self activity — this tendency to realize 
its destiny, to accomplish its end as an element in this com- 
plex organism, reality, implanted by nature in each individual 

— is the most fundamental characteristic of all life This is 
even more clearly seen when the process of development is 
considered , for self activity becomes the method of spiritual 
evolution, just as late'' Darwin emphasizes natural selection 
as the chief method of biological evolution, or as Lamarck had 
earlier emphasized use and disuse as the most prominent 
method To the philosophy of the times self-activity became 
the method of all evolution, since to it the spiritual — mind 

— IS reality , and it is by this alone that the world of mani- 
festation IS sustained 

A few words further will indicate somewhat more clearly 
the educational significance of self-achvity as the principle of 
method Froebel emphasizes at every point that self activity 
IS the process by which the individual reahzes his own nature, 
by which he builds up his own world 01 repiesentation of the 
external, and by which he unites and harmonizes the two 
Thus the life of the individual is the process (i) by which 
he knows nature, or the objective world, (2) as through 
this he comes to know himself, by which he comes to know 
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his own nature , and (3) by which he becomes a part of the 
life of both nature and humanity In all of this, if there is 
any true realization of the* self, of the possibilities of individual 
character — the individual has determined his own activities 
and IS free So far as he works under compulsion of external 
force he fails to realize this unity 

Self-activity — activity determined by one’s own motives, 
arising out of one’s own interests, sustained by one’s own 
power — can alone produce this evolution of mind, can alone 
secuie that which is held to be the aim of education Such 
activity in a way is compelled, since it is in response to the 
inherent nature of being and of the individual, but as the 
individual responds only m obedience to the force felt within 
his own natuie, and not to one from without, such activity is 
free — it is activity Because such activities are fiee, and 
at the same time take place according to law, — the laws of 
one’s own nature, the laws of mind, — it is possible to formu- 
late them and to accept them as a guide to all educational 
work 

Thus It follows that all processes of instruction must start 
fiom or originate with this volitional mtere’ot of the child 
Beginning with his spontaneous activities, action may be sus- 
tained and may be stimulated toward certain ends that have 
far more permanent value than such activities undirected or 
uninfluenced 

From these same general principles, especially this con- 
nectedness of the spiritual with the roatenax, or this realiza- 
tion of the nature of self in the world of externals, it follows 
that no such process of instruction — starting as it must from 
some activity spnnging from the nature of the child — can 
be complete or can have its full educative value until it has 
had some realization in action, until it has to some extent 
modified conduct Any impression upon the mind is wasted 
unless it has had its appropriate physical reaction Modern 
science would put thi? ip very different form from that of the 
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philosophy of Froebel, but the thought is the same and in 
its educational apphcation it was formulated by Froebel 
long ago * 

Not only does the tendency inherent in the child’s nature 
relate to conduct and action in the physical sense, the child 
reveals the same spontaneous effoit to indicate its conception 
of things, to reveal the processes of its own mind, — that is, 
its thought It attempts through this levelation to bring 
about a harmony between the world of thought and the world 
of external reality Such spontaneous efforts constitute self- 
activity, and give to the teacher the opportunity for instruc- 
tion , that is, for creatmg a fuller harmony betw6en the inner 
and the outer, between thought and external world, than the 
child unaided would be able to do 

Froe'bel, speaking of self-activity, says “ The good results 
of all true education depend on the careful notice, fostering, 
development, strengthening, and cultivation of this feeling 
on the part of the child that he is a whole, and yet also a 
part of all life, and on the avoidance of every violation, 
clouding, or disturbance of it ” Thus for the school, self- 
activity means fins desire of the child to enter into the life of 
others and the life around it , the desire to help, to find out, 
to discover, to participate in common activities, to create, to 
discover the identity or connection between itself and the 
activities and processes of others — the discovery which cor- 
stitutes knowledge These are all forms of sg,|f-ri rt.ua ty, and 
are to be seized upon as the sole motives to those school pro- 
cesses that the teacher wishes to make educative In what- 
ever form It may take, this desire of the child to become a 
part of the life around him, and thus realize his own being, 
IS the beginning point of all instruction This determines 
the method of education , for begun in this way, these activi 
ties, m whatever direction they may be guided by the teacher, 
should be sustained by the child’s own powers as he gradually 
becomes able to put forth greater and greater effort 
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The interpietation which Froebel himself gave to this effort 
ot the child to relate himself to the world-whole and the 
methods which he tookr of stimulating it by use of certain 
objects and exercises, led to a symbolism which alienates 
many from his thoughts m general Howevei, this symbolic 
use of these particular objects and activities, in so far as they 
apply to the higher stages of learning, has no vital connec 
tion with his fundamental theories The extent to which 
such mtei pi etation is valid for kindergarten woik is aside 
from our interest heie This is to be answered in the light of 
prevailing ideas and practices rather than by the practices 
formulated by Froebel for his own time and people 

Education is not a preparation for a future state This 
life which the child seeks to enter is not the adult life, but 
the life around him Education finds its meaning in the pro- 
cess, not in some condition remote and only leal thiough the 
imagination The aim of education is development, the 
process of education is development In so far as the child 
enteis to the full extent of his poweis and his nature into 
unity with the life aiound him, the development of the 
present is seemed, the development of thefufuie is measured 
by the same standard The aim of education is thus realized 
as fully in the child as m the adult There is no ulterior end 
Stating that the end is also piocess, is found in develop 
ment, is to say that the end and piocess are found in the 
child Yet not m the child alone, but in the child as he relates 
himself to the world around him 

We have seen that Fioebel as well as Herbart and Pesta- 
lozzi emphasized the moral charactei of education With 
Froebel education is the formation of chaiacter because it is 
the determination of the nature of the child’s activities Edu- 
cation is moral because it is the relating of the child to life and 
the revelation of the child’s inner nature through action Ordi- 
nary education is defective because it results in the develop 
ment of intellectual attainments and of insight greater than 
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the complementaiy power of accomplishment As with Rous- 
seau, though m a far wider sense, Froebel would have the 
power of accomplishment and of actien developed as fully as 
the poweis of acquisition and of reflection, because developed 
along with them By basing education upon the activity of 
the child and gauging education by the child’s self-activity, 
power of execution is developed to the same degree and in the 
same connection as the othei acquisitions There is no hiatus 
between knowledge and action , no conflict between theory and 
practice , no discrepancy between profession and deeds f /f ^ 

Self activity cannot be defined m a simple statement 
Froebel nowhere so defines it But the interpretations just 
given are some of the moie impoitant implications of the prin- 
ciple, which will be recognized as the source of many fruitful 
educational ideas of the present 

Influence of Froebel on Educational Practice — Froebel’s 
conception of school work, like that of Pestalozzi, was a radical 
departure from the established and traditional practice still 
m existence, despite the work of Rousseau, Basedow, and 
Pestalozzi For these changes, which were justified by pre- 
ceding reforms largely on empirical grounds, Froebel gives 
,a real philosophy, which in time becomes illuminating In 
Education by Development Froebel asserts that, — 

“ Education and instruction, discipline and school, seek, as 
a rule, the grounds for determining their requirements and 
their management either wholly outside of the life of the 
children or, even if within the life of the human being , yet 
derived from a time which is, in respect to The child, so far 
in the future as to have for him no power at all of attraction, 
of arousing, and of development T hat which the child is to 
do and learn must proceed fron ts poWerof will and^ action 
in wardly united wa doing, to 11 'figsire. bv means of the dir ect, 
instantaneous effect of the total iite united in Ttself Cer- 
tainly this is shown by almost all our subjects of instruction, 
especially as applied to the mass of people Our instructions 
in reading and writing, as also in counting and speaking, 
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arithmetic and language, are especially feeble, as they mostly 
begin with the abstract with which instruction should close , 
hence the few abiding rpults of this instruction in life ” 

The school, to Froebel, was a place where the child should 
learn the important things of life, the essentials of truth, 
justice, free personality, responsibility, initiative, causal rela- 
tionship, and the hke , not by learning them, but by living 
theni out 

According to the fundamental idea of unity, the school 
was to be an institution in which each child should discover 
his own individuality, work out his own personality, and 
develop his "power of initiative and of execution *^116 was to 
do this through cooperation with others in similar endeavors, 
in work where interest was shared by all, responsibihty borne 
by all, and rewaids enjoyed by all Mutual helpfulness was 
a constant motive The school, as the world, was to become 
a unity in which the units of developing individuality were 
to find their perfection through participation in the life of 
the world “ His kindergarten or school,” says Hughes,^ “ was 
a little world where responsibility was shared by all, individ- 
ual rights respected by all, brotherly sympathy developed by 
all, and voluntary cooperation practiced by all ” Thus co- 
operation as the correlative of unity, diversity within the unit, 
— the law of life and of reality, — is to become the principle 
of the school The school becomes a miniature society 
Educatibn becomes a phase of life, not as a preparation but 
as an epitome 

Instruction is no longer synonymous with education, nor 
even with school work It becomes the middle term of a pro 
cess which starts from the child’s spontaneous activities and 
native interests and terminates in some creative use or tangi- 
ble expression of the knowledge imparted by instruction, as 
spontaneous activities are directed toward some given and 


1 F>'oebePs Bducatienal Laws, p l6 
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approved ends by the teacher Upon the native tendency is 
thus grafted a habit or custom, a mode of activity and of 
thought which is approved as a desired educational end 
Thus education seeks neither to ehminate natuie, nor to 
let It severely alone, but to help nature, — to guide it to 
ends higher than those it would reach unaided, or at least 
to secure these ends by leadier and more diiect means 

Play — One of the most marked influences of Froebelupon 
the practical work of the schools was the demonsti ation of the 
value of play m the earher stages of education The educa- 
tional value of play had been asserted by Plato, and by him m 
turn justified by the practical use made of it by the ancient 
Egyptians All through the history of education, especially 
with the early Renaissance writers, this view is frequently 
expressed For a half century preceding the founding of 
the kindergarten, there had been a well defined movement 
in German educational thought and practice, in which the 
educational value of play was a chief characteristic In 
this movement the physical value was chiefly emphasized 
With Froebel the intellectual and moral value was made 
supreme « 

As the most characteristic spontaneous activity of the child, 
play becomes the basis of the educational process in the eaily 
years Resulting most directly from the native interests of 
the child, It furnishes the best natural stock upon which to 
graft the habits of action, feeling, and thought approved by 
the educator It is through play that the child first repre- 
sents the world to himself Consequently it is through plav 
that the educator can give to the child the interpretation ot lite 
which he seeks to impart Through it he can best introduce 
him into the world of actual social relations, give him the 
sense of independence and of mutual helpfulness, provide 
him with initiative and motiv ation, and de velop him as the 
individual constituting a unit in the social whole 

Vroebel did not stop with the theoretical demonstration of 
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the educational value of play , he realized his ideas in the 
practical procedure of the kindergarten But the general 
value of the use of play activities in the kindergarten has 
consisted largely in the demonstration to the educational 
public at large of a truer conception of the meaning of educa 
tion On the other hand, through a misinterpretation of and 
an over emphasis upon this doctrine of inteiest, much that 
is detrimental has crept into many a modern school There 
has grown a tendency to interpret the idea that play is 
educative into the pernicious fallacy that education is play 
Thus again is levealed the tendency previously noted, to 
exalt a means intended as a starting point into an end in 
itself 

Ediaattonal Value of Handwotk — Analogous to the use of 
play is that of all forms of constructive work As a motive 
representing the same spontaneity as play, as an activity 
representing the concrete constructive process of making real 
an idea or a process of instruction, constructive work might 
form both the beginning and the end of the educational pro- 
cess Industrial training had been recognized as a phase of 
education by Rousseau, but upon social and economic grounds 
Pestalozzi, believing as he did that all knowledge came thiough 
the senses and that education was primanly a training of the 
sense perceptions, had added to this the psychological motive 
Though he made these more practically effective than had 
hitherto been done, Fellenberg (p 723) hardly seized more 
than the social and economic import On distinctly educational 
grounds, Froebel gave to all manual and mdustiial training 
and to all forms of constructive work the place which they are 
coming to occupy m modern schooling Pestalozzi introduced 
object study and manual activities laigely from the receptive 
point of view, that of imparting knowledge, or at best that 
of developing the sense perceptions Froebel gave them a 
creative pijirpose Thiough them the child was to develop 
power, since each activity was to the child but an expression 
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of some idea or purpose gained thiough instruction The use 
of any object or material or bit of information introduced 
into the school is to find out what the child can do with it 
Thus, in a broader sense than with Herbart, all culminates 
in application , in a broader sense than with Pestalozzi, all 
school work is constructive To Froebel there was an 
additional value which finds little recognition in present 
thought and which need not modify one’s judgment of the 
practical value of Froebel’s principle^?— he found a spirit- 
ual, even an occult, inEailing in the handling of material 
objects by the child This is to be noted as strictly a phase 
of his symbolic teaching This moral, spiritual, stnd religious 
meaning of constructive work he states thus — 

“ GocL created man in his own image , therefore man should 
create and bring forth like God The spirit of man should 
hover over the shapeless, and move it that it may take shape 
and form, a distinct being and hfe of its own This is the 
high meaning, the deep significance, the great pin pose of 
work and industry, of productive and creative activity We 
become truly Godlike in diligence and industry, in working 
and doing, whiciyi are accompanied by the clear perception or 
even by the vaguest feeling that thereby we represent the 
inner in the opter , that we give body to spirit and form to 
thought , that we renoer visible the invisible ” 

The great significance of constructive woik, however, is 
found in the principle that education is but the development 
of the power to give outwaid manifestation and expression of 
the inner self Not that creation with the hand is the highest 
expression of this , but that the development of the power 
of this material manifestation is but the basis of the higher 
power of intellectual, moral, and spiritual expression in action 
crystallized into habits or into character Therefore he held 
that for all education, — 

“ The time has now come to exalt all work into free activity , 
that IS, to make it intelhgent action This can only take place 
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when the law, according to which all formative activity pro> 
ceeds, is lecognized and consciously applied, as it has been 
hitherto unconsciously applied The occupation mateiial of 
my method gives the means of unconscious application of the 
law on the childien’s pait to use to ait in such a way as to 
come to their consciousness by degrees and be lecogmzed as 
the guide and legulator of all foimation In no other way 
can human woik be transfoimed into free activity It can 
only become intellectual action out of what has befe mere 
'iJnechamcal action when the occupatioii of the hand is at the 
#'&ame time the occupation of the mind^ At the present time 
art alone can truly be called fiee activity, but eveiy human 
woik coiresponds more oi less with creative activity, and this 
is necessary in oi der to make man the unage of his Divine 
Creatoi — a creator on his own pait in miniature ” 


Constructive work in the school thus has a deep^i, "purpose 
^than training in sense-perception, development of skill, exer- 
-'Wse of phy sique, imparting of a mechanical process, or acqui 
sition of a tiade It is the most concrete form of expression 
of ideas, a most definite process in the formation of habits 
or the shaping of chaiacter 

NaUirc Study w the Schools — Here a|ain Pestalozzian 
and Froebelian, as well as other minor streams of educational 
thought, converge What has come to pass in the actual 
study of nature m the schools is a resultant of them all But 
with Fioebel the basal principles underlymg this study are 
quite different from those held by others Least important of 
all with him was the simple knowledge of the facts of nature, 
most important of all was the moral improvement, the reli 
gious uplift, the spiritual insight, which the child got from 
association with nature But when the deeper symbolism is 
rejected, the study of nature yet retains its function as a 
moral discipline, since the world of physical life offers so 
many analogies with the world of mental and moral activities 
As a source of natural mterests and as affording opportu 
nity for varied activity, nature study retains a place in elc 
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mentary instruction as influenced by Froebel, altogether aside 
from either the value of the facts taught or of the symbolical 
spiritual import Thus, as the suggestive material for reading, 
anting, language work, constructive woik, number work, 
nature study has come to play an important function in the 
school , not, however, as based upon the old Pestalozzian 
idea of object teaching, but as based upon the more funda- 
mental Froebelian point of view of finding the basis for 
school work in native interests and spontaneous activities 
of the child as these are called forth by objects of nature 
around him Even when all of these ideas concerning the 
function of nature study are rejected, Froebel his influenced 
fundamentally the conception of this study as it is conducted in 
all grades For it is no longer nature analyzed and dissected 
according to the old formal classificatory science, but it is 
natuie as life — the plant as developing, the animal as acting, 
the organ as functioning — that is studied Thus, the Froe- 
belian influence, while in its symbolism it is most antago- 
nistic to the modern scientific attitude, yet in its conception 
of nature and of the value of science and the use to be made 
of it in the school it is quite in harmony with the modern 
scientific view 

The Kindergarten — The fundamental thought of the 
kindergarten is to aid the child to express himself and thus 
produce development To accomplish this he must stait 
from his native inteiests and tendencies to action. The work 
of the school must be based wholly upon “self-activity " and 
must culminate in the expression 01 use of the ideas or knowl- 
edge acquired in the process of the activity The piimary 
aim IS not acquisition of knowledge, but growth or develop 
ment, in which knowledge functions merely as a means to an 
end Knowledge is, as it were, a subordinate- or by-product , 
yet always essential, if growth is to be secured Both the 
acquisitive and assimilative processes — exalted into ends in 
all previous school procedures — are here wholly subordinated. 
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Both appear in every completed educational process as stages 
preliminary to, or incidental to, the expression or constructive 
process * 

The forms of expression of the child’s nature which Froebel 
seized upon as of importance in this training were first ges 
ture, second song, third language Through these means 
Froebel sought to have the child expiess his feelings and 
ideas He devoted the lemamder of his hfe to the organization 
of material in such forms of play, games, constructive activi 
ties, stones, and the like, as would assist the child and would 
furnish material to the teacher for directing the child’s inter 
ests and actions So far as possible these means were to be 
coordinate The story, for example, when told by the teacher, 
was to be expressed by the child, not only in his own Ian 
guage, but through song, or gesture or pictures, or construction 
of simple articles from paper, clay, or othei convenient mate 
rial In this way ideas would be given, thought stimulated, 
the imagination vivified, the hands and eyes trained, the 
muscles cooidinated, the moral nature strengthened through 
the effort to put into concrete objective form the higher 
motives and sentiments aroused Thus the aim of educa- 
tional, many-sided development was to be secured The 
chief materials of the kindergarten, aside from the songs, 
the Mtittey und Rose hcder, Froebel organized into a seues 
of " gifts and occupations ” These are introduced gradually 
and m order As the child becomes familiar with the prop- 
erties of the one gift or the activities called forth by the 
occupation, he is led on to the next, which grow out of the pre 
ceding, each introducing new impressions and repeating old 
ones The distinction between the gifts and occupations, 
though commonly made, is an arbitrary one Froebel himself 
called all the activities occupations, and the materials for them, 
gifts But the distinction seems to bring out a most promi 
nent tendency in the development of the Froebelian prmci 
pies , namely, that a much greater stress has come tQ be 
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placed upon the occupations than upon the gifts While 
Fzoebel rendered the greatest service to education m thus 
transforming his principles into concrete schoolroom proced- 
ures, yet it IS evident that many of these, including the songs, 
were appropriate only to his age and to the people with whom 
he was familiar, and that to keep his principles effective 
modification may be necessary m the present and future 

EFFECTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS ON 
SCHOOLS The Pestalozzian Movement — While yet at Burg 
dorf, Pestalozzi’s institute was frequented by numerous 
investigators, public men interested in education, students, 
even groups of students fiom various countries of Europe 
The institute had been made a normal school, subsidized 
by the* Swiss government At Yverdun these conditions 
were intensified Pestalozzian institutes were founded in 
Madrid, Naples, St Petersburg The monarchs of Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and of the Italian states were personally 
interested in the reforms , and, as Pestalozzi said, any hedge 
schoolmaster, in order to succeed, had but to proclaim the use 
of Pestalozzian methods In Switzerland itself the adoption 
of the new ideas was slow, owing partly to the fact that 
many of the cantons were under Roman Catholic control and 
partly to the fact that the Protestant cantons were now domi 
nated by reactionary governments, naturally ultra-conserva 
tive, while Pestalozzi and his ideas had ever been associated 
with the revolutionary piopaganda After the revolutionary 
movement of 1830 a more liberal spirit prevailed, normal 
schools were established, several under the prmcipalship of 
former pupils or assistants of Pestalozzi, and the new ideas 
were gradually but generally adopted 

Among the German states Wurtemberg first fell under the 
new influence During the first decade of the century Pes 
talozzian enthusiasts had been appointed school inspectors 
and principals of normal schools Prussia followed The 
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philosopher Fichte, in his address to the German people aftei 
the defeat at Jena in i?o6, pointed out Pestalozzian education 
as the means of legenerition for the nation The minister of 
education and the royal family were deeply concerned in the 
new educational movement Picked young men were sent to 
Yverdun, and thiough them and the German assistants of 
Pestalozzi, who left Yverdun during the unfortunate disagiee 
ments among the staff, the new ideas were incorpoiated m 
the training of the teacheis for the Prussian elementary 
schools 

Though students from France, Spam, and other nations 
were tramed^at Yverdun and though some progress was made 
in populaiizing the new methods, the spirit of absolutism was 
unfavoiable to their rapid development It was not until after 
the revolution of 1830 that the educational reform mdvement 
made any pi ogress m France Then, especially under Victor 
Cousin, minister of education, great advance was made, 
notably in the training of teachers 

In England, that which received acceptance was a modified 
form of Pestalozzianism lesulting from its combination with 
the prevailing monitoiial and infant schooU, (see pp 724- 
727) Consequently it was the more foimal aspects of spe- 
cial methods rather than the real spurit of the reforms that 
dominated This was chiefly through the work of the 
Mayos, brother and sister, who worked during the second 
quarter of the century 

Through England came much of the Pestalozzian influence 
exerted on the United States, and to this is largely due the 
formal and even superficial character of much of it, relating 
as It does or did to petty methods However, not all of it 
was of this character, for the movement for the training of 
teachers, as well as the character of this training, were out 
growtns of the Pestalozzian ideas From the time of Neef, 
one of Pestalozzi’s assistants, who was induced by a philan- 
thropic American to settle in Philadelphia in 1808, sporadic 
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instances of the transplanting of the new ideas occurred The 
translation (1835) of Cousin’s Repmt on the State of Pubhc 
Instruction in Prussia^ which did so much for the reform of 
the French schools, had great influence upon educational 
leaders in America Fiom the results of the reform move 
ment, especially as he saw it in Germany, Florace Mann drew 
many of his ideas and much of his inspiration His Seventh 
Annual Report, one of the most mfiuential educational docu 
ments ever published m America, embodies the results of his 
personal investigation The most specific source of this influ- 
ence, however, was what is known as the Oswego movement, 
begun in 1 860 The ideas of this movement came indii ectly 
from the Mayo movement in England and centered largely 
about the use of objects as the basis of instruction The result 
was a previously unknown attention to the technique of edu- 
cation and to the details of special method that was the chief 
characteristic of normal school instruction during the genera- 
tion following Hence it comes that, for the most part, so 
far as piinciple is concerned, our schools are yet upon the 
Pestalozzian basis, though the special methods of applying 
these principles- have been much improved 

One other practical effect of the Pestalozzian method on 
schools deserves at least mention , that is the new basis which 
It gave for the care of social dependents and defectives, 
especially paupers, semi criminals, deaf mutes and the blind 
From Pestalozzi’s institutions for the poor sprang the agricul- 
tural colonies, especially those for juvenile offenders The 
industrial occupations furnished a reformatory element hith- 
erto wanting in criminal punishment Guided by the princi- 
ples of his master, one of Pestalozzi’s assistants established 
a school for deaf mutes The object method of teaching 
introduced hitherto unknown possibilities of developing such 
defective classes, while the industrial element gave them 
the prospect of economic independence, which was both a 
great gain for society and a basis ior self-respect and self 
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confidence hitherto denied these unfortunates From these 

methods have developed the modem care and the methods 
of education of these olasses 
The Herbartian Movement, being, as we have noted, 
largely one of principle, is not to be traced with any exactitude 
The Herbal tian propaganda, however, furthered as it has 
been by groups of educators devoted to the development or 
the popularization of his thought, is readily described It is 
the former which has specific interest in the history of educa 
tion, and here we must be content with indicating the extent 
to which Herbart’s thought has entered into the educational 
consciousness of to day, as that consciousness is determining, 
in a piactical way, the work of our schools Undoubtedly, in 
this sense, the Heibaitian thought has entered very largely 
into the best work of the ordinary school, for the progressive 
teacher everywhere, however unconscious he may be of the 
ultimate origin of those influences, shares to some extent in 
the educational purposes and endeavors of the time 
The establishment of pedagogical seminaries and experi- 
mental or practice schools in connection with the universities 
was one of the more important educational wOrks of Herbart, 
and at the same time the chief means by which his ideas and 
methods were brought to bear on the public schools The 
seminaries at the Universities of Jena, Leipzig, and Halle 
were the more famous of these, and especially developed the 
Herbartian doctrines and applied them to practical work 
At the first of these. Professor Stoy, later Professor Rem, 
have done most in applying these principles to elemen 
ary school work through the elaboration of general and 
special methods It is from this course that the American 
influence has proceeded From Professor Tuiskon Ziller, at 
Leipzig, came the more independent development of Herbart’s 
original doctrine, especially its elaboration as the basis of the 
school curriculum, of the culture epoch theory suggested by 
Herbirt and the details of the theory of concentration of 
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studies also suggested in principle by Herbart Around each 
center has grown up a very extensive literature From these 
two universities have gone out the; most widespread influ- 
ences, through trained teachers and normal schools and 
university instructors Through these combined means the 
German schools have responded to these more advanced 
ideas and have, so far as the character of instruction is con- 
cerned, leached a higher degree of excellence than any other 
schools 

In the United States the dates of publication of the Her- 
bartian literature will indicate of how recent origin the move- 
ment IS, though, to be sure, there is an extended magazine 
literature of somewhat earlier date Though there were 
many other contributing foices, the most immediate response 
to thi3> discussion was the Repoit of the Committee of Ftf 
teen on Elementary Schools made to the National Educa- 
tional Association in 1895 The aim of this report was to 
unify the work of the elementary school, to find a basis for 
that unity m a curriculum embodying some form of correla- 
tion of studies, and to prompt to better methods of instruc- 
tion A similar report five years earlier by a “ Committee of 
Ten” aimed to perform this work of unification for secondary 
education, and to bring about a closer articulation of element 
ary, secondary, and highei education Through such means 
a very general influence is being exerted on the schools of 
our country toward placing the character of instruction on a 
higher basis than that reached through the Pestalozzian 
movements of some half century or more ago 

The Froebelian Movement — As has been suggested, the 
influence of the Froebelian principles is practically coexten- 
sive with the most important educational tendencies of the 
present time An analysis of these will make evident the 
fundamental character of the influence of Froebel on schools 
The application which Froebel himself made of his principles 
to the kindergarten is being made by others to more advanced 
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phases of education All that can be sketched here is the 
spread of the kindergarten as an institution 

In Germany a numb^ of institutions similar to that at 
Keilhau were established before Froebel’s death But in 
1851, a year before that event, kindergartens were prohibited 
by the Prussian government on account of their supposed 
revolutionary character The Baioness Bertha von Maren 
holtz-Bulow, to whom the actual popularization of the kinder 
gaiten was largely due, transferred her activities, for the 
time being, to England Though this piohibition was re- 
moved after ten years, kindergartens have not yet been incor- 
porated into the public school systems While many private 
ones exist, they are not considered schools Their teachers 
are not required to comply with the standards required of 
elementary teachers and, though they are under the'^supei- 
vision of school inspectors, they may not teach anything 
which will duplicate the work of the elementary schools 
Consequently in the work of these schools there has been 
comparatively little development 

France best illustrates the extensive development of schools 
for very young children But these infant schools — the 
icoles maiernelles — are rather a development of the infant 
school movement than of the kindergarten To a very slight 
degree do they embody the pnnciples of Froebel — ceitainly 
not his fundamental one of self activity While these schools 
have developed for the most part since the War of 1870, and 
while their establishment is optional with the communes, yet 
in them are trained half a milhon children of the ages from 
two to SIX 

Fust introduced into England in 1854, and advocated by a 
number of prominent men, such as the novelist Dickens, the 
kindergarten was established only in a few instances and then 
as a private institution for the wealthier classes Not until 
1874 did the ideas of the kindergarten heg» ta mp^djfx^the 
work of the infant schools (see p, 736), which by this time had 
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been incorporated as a part of the public school system It 
was the procedure and methods rather than the principles and 
spirit of the kindergarten that were .grafted on to this domi 
nant institution 

The first kindergarten in the United States was established 
by Elizabeth Peabody in Boston in 1^860, though it was not 
until 1868 that she succeeded in embodying the spiut and 
purpose of Froebel’s work A number of private kindergar- 
tens were soon established Under the leadership of Dr W 
H Hams and Miss Susan Blow, — among the most prominent 
of Fioebelian exponents in this country, — the kindergarten 
was fiist made a pait of the public school system in St Louis 
in 1873 Since that time the movement has developed until 
there is scarcely a city of any size but what has incorporated 
the kindergarten as a component part of its public schools 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER IHVESTIGATION 

1 What similarity is there discoverable between the educational ideas 
of Rousseau and those of Pestalozzi? Of Herbart? Of Froebel? Of 
Kant ? Of Riclitei ? 

2 Was there a consistent scheme of psychological thought m Pesta 
lozzi’s teachings'" 

3 What general conclusions concerning the change in the conception 
of education can you form from a comparison of definitions drawn from 
the later eighteenth and early nineteenth century, with those formulated 
during the last quarter century? 

4 Point out some of the errors m practice m higher stages of educa- 
tion resulting from applying principles formulated from a consideration of 
the elementary stages alone 
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5 Slate m greater detail the educational philosophy of Kant Of 
Froebel Of Rosenki anz 

6 What criticism of Pestalozzi does Herbart offer in his ^ 5 C ^ 
Sense Perception ^ 

7 What practices in your own or in any selected schoolroom are due 
to the influence of Pestalozzi? Of Herbait? Of Froebel? 

8 What agreement do you find between the psychological theories 
ot Herbart as applied to education and those of Pestalozzi? Those of 
Froebel? 

9 What did Froebel owe to Pestalozzi? 

10 What contrast exists between the fundamental conception of the 
mind held by Herbart and that held by Froebel? 

11 To what extent is the work of the elementaiy schools of our coun- 
try now controlled by the principle foimulated by Pestalozai? By Herbart? 
By Fioebel? 

12 To what extent is it the duty of the school to give instruction m 
morals?^ To what extent is formation of chaiacter its aim? 

13 To what extent can the work of instruction be made to bear 
directly upon conduct according to the Herbartian theory? 

14 To what extent is the constructive work of the school based upon 
the Herbal tian principle? To what extent is this justified? 

15 What IS the relation of interest to this process of character-forming 
instruction? 

16 To what extent can interest be made the basis of school work? 

17 What harnfonization, if any, can be made between interest and the 
disciplinary conception of education? Is the idea of interest as the con- 
trolling principle of education incompatible with a training in willpower? 

18 To what extent does the importance of interest in education de- 
pend upon Herbart’s doctnne of the precedence of ideas over volitions? 

19 To w hat extent is there a conflict between individuality and charac- 
ter as stated by Herbart? 

20 To what extent then can development of individuality be made the 
aim of education? 

21 What IS the basis of correlation of studies according to Herbart? 
What further reason can be assigned? 

22 Which has the greater merit, the plan of concentration of studies 
or that of coordination of studies? 

23 What IS the difference in the psychological theory underlying 
the two? In the sociological theory? 

24 Describe any particular concrete plan of concentration Of 
coordination 
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25 To what extent can the subject matter of instructfon be drawn 
directly from the life activities of the child ^ Illustrate in detail 

26 To what extent can the subject raattei of instruction, or the out 
come of instiuction, be brought to bear diiectly on the life of the child? 
Illustrate in detail 

27 To what extent did Froebel’s practical expenences in his early 
life contribute to the formation of his educational theories? 

28 What contrasts exist between the philosophy and metaphysics 
of Fioebel and that of Ilerbart? 

29 Trace out in any paiticular school or locality the respects in which 
the principles first embodied m kindergarten work have affected the 
work of the elementary grades 

30 What IS the value and what the danger of symbolism in education? 

31 What IS the relation of religion and education according to 
Fioebel? 

32 If the relationship is so intimate as held by Fioebel, how can you 
justify the exclusion of instruction in religion from the public schools ? 

33 Compare Froebel’s idea of unity in school woik with rierbait’s 
idea of correlation Which is the more practicable? 

34. Compare the various descriptions of self-aciivity given by Froebel, 
and from them form a definition 

35 To what extent is Fioebel’s idea of self-activity identical with 
those more recently formulated? {Eg in Hains’s Psychological Founda- 
tions of Education ) 

36 What various forms of self-activity can you discover among the 
children of any given schoolroom? 

37 Why is It that play and games possess so httle educational value 
m American life and schools? 

38 What educational value is obtained from play and games in the 
English public schools? How is it obtained? 

39 What objections are there to symbolic interpretation in nature 
study with the little child? 

40 To what extent is the principle of constructive work embodied in 
the occupations found in the more advanced grades? 



CHAPTER XII 


THE SCIENTIFIC TENDENCY IN EDUCATION 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS — The movement begun 
by the sense-realists m the seventeenth century, which might 
have been termed the eaiher phase of the scientific tendency, 
finds no break between that time and the late eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century But the great development of 
the physical and biological sciences during this intervening 
period, the influence of the naturalistic tendency in exalting 
the importance of the phenomena of nature, and the inade- 
quacy of the old learning and of the humanistic education as 
a whole, gave unprecedented importance to this tendency 
from the opening of the nineteenth century For a consider 
able portion of* the century an open conflict was waged be- 
tween the advocates of the old, staking their all upon the 
disciplinaiy value of the classics (Chapter IX), and the advo 
cates of the new scientific learning, refusing to permit the 
possibility of any compromise of view The scientific ten- 
dency possessed two general charactenstics As a contrast to 
the prevailing disciplinary view that the value of the subject 
lay in the process of acquinng it, the scientific conception 
placed all emphasis upon the importance of the content 
This position has been previously described under sense- 
realism *ijCnowIedge of natural phenomena was conceived 
to be the source of all important truth and of all social prog 
ress^ Hence it was for the interest of the individual, from 
both the philosophical and the psychological point of view, 
and for the interest of society that the new subject matter 
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should replace the old in schools The most charactenstu 
features of educational discussions of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century have been those relating to the curricu 
him The othei feature, also mentioned in Chapter VIII, 
in recent times of much more importance on account of the 
better organization of the natural sciences, was the value of 
the inductive method in instruction m every subject 

A survey of the development of the physical and biological 
sciences fiom the sixteenth century to the present time will 
be most helpful in throwing light upon the development of 
educational thought and practices Such a survey cannot 
be made in -a brief space, but the material can be gleaned 
from the various histones of science 

EDUCATION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 0^ THE 
NATURAL SCIENTISTS — We have previously seen that 
the sense-realists would base education largely upon a study 
of the phenomena of nature and would have even the lan- 
guages taught through the study of objects, that the natu- 
ralists of the Rousseau type held that only the education 
which came from natural phenomena and fr?»m the natural 
development of forces in human nature was good , and that 
the practical influence of Pestalozziamsm was little more than 
an insistence upon object teaching in the schools, with the 
resulting training in sense-perception These forces combine 
m varying proportions with the new force that comes from 
the development of scientific knowledge and the perfecting 
of the organization of the various natural sciences in demand- 
ing a wholly unprecedented attention to the sciences in edu- 
cation It IS not until a subject of human interest or aspect 
of human experience receives a definite logical formulation 
that it can demand a place in the instruction of the school 
The perfection of organization of grammatical, linguistic, and 
mathematical studies made it diflflcult to effect any change in 
the organization of the school curnculum There resulted 
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a prolonged struggle against the prevailing disciplinary or 
classical-mathematical education for the recognition of the 
sciences This produced a most extensive literature, which 
can be noticed here only by the discussion of two or thiee 
of the most notable movements and the work of two of the 
most notable representatives 

CULTURE DEMANDED BY MODERN LIFE —Among 
the Teutonic peoples, as has been shown in the preceding 
chapter, the opposition to the dominant disciplinary educa- 
tion was based upon psychological and philosophical grounds, 
and consequently centered more around the "question of 
method Among the English speaking peoples the opposi 
tion was based largely upon practical and “common-sense” 
grounds, and centered more around the question of subject- 
matter Hence the dominant, though not exclusive, charac- 
teristic of the continental educational movement was psycho 
logical , that of the English race, at least in the character of 
the new subject-matter demanded, was scientific Several 
decades before the educational writings of Spencer and 
Huxley appeared, the conflict between the dominant disci 
plinary education and the scientific education had begun 

The earlier phase of the movement, that of the early half 
of the nineteenth century, was not on the highest level, for it 
was led by enthusiastic and well-designing reformers rather 
than by men of any broad scientific reputation or knowledge 
such as later appeared with Spencer and Huxley, or by men 
who had any such fundamental grasp of the educational 
problem as had Herbart or Froebel Most prominent among 
these was George Combe (1788-1858), who represented a 
considerable body of mfluential followers and headed a 
movement of practical reform of great influence Discred- 
ited then by his advocacy of non-sectarian education, termed 
secular education, which to those generations meant a non- 
rehgious and hence wholly inadequate education, these men 
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are now discredited by their belief in the science of phre 
nology as the basis of educational practices 

Two general lines of* argument were followed by these 
earlier advocates of science First, the distinction which 
exists between “instrumental” knowledge and positive 
knowledge , between that which furnished the means to gam 
further knowledge and that which had intrinsic worth for 
the individual The former included all the linguistic and 
much of the mathematical knowledge , thus languages, gram- 
mar, writing, much of arithmetic, algebra, and all of pure 
mathematics merely served the purpose of providing means 
for obtaining a knowledge of the physical, intellectual, moral, 
social, political, and rehgious world around us, which was m 
itself of great value to the individual in legulatmg his life and 
promoting his own and the social welfare They considered 
that the dominant disciplinary education of their day directed 
all attention to subjects that were merely instruments and 
hence never reached the subjects that really gave one the 
knowledge necessary to make life successful, useful, and 
happy 

The second line of argument considered “education from 
much the same point as did the disciphnarians, and in this 
respect possessed the same relationship to the dominant 
education as did a popular phase, the psychological tendency 
Education should not only give to the individual such knowl- 
edge as would enable him successfully and intelligently to 
perform the vaiious duties of life, but it should give the best 
possible training to all of his mental faculties m order that this 
great end might be attained The old faculty conception of the 
mind prevailed, and with this the idea that it was a function 
of education to tram these faculties As one of these early 
scientists and psychologists states the problem, the work of 
education is the “ strengthening and enlivening, by means of 
exercise of all the faculties of mind and body composing the 
human bemg, to the best condition for exercising their func 
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tions on their proper objects ” This training of the facul 
ties, which constituted all of education to the disciplinarian 
and was the phase of education to which the psychologist 
devoted the greatest attention, though in a manner radically 
diffeient from that of the disciplinarians, became to the 
scientist suboidinate In other words, foi these latter the 
training came as a by product of the process of gaming 
the knowledge that was necessary as an instrument or that 
had positive value in itself 

The same general arguments appear in popular form in the 
latter half of the century Youmans in the essay on Mental 
Discipline in Education sums up the problem thus — 

“With the growing perception of the relation between 
human -.thought and human Me it will be seen that by far 
the most priceless of all things is mental power , while one of 
the highest offices of education must be strictly to economize 
and wisely to expend it Science made the basis of culture 
will accomplish this result The ideal of the higher 

education is a scheme of study, which, while it rcpre 
sents the present state of knowledge and affords a varied 
cultivation and, a harmonious discipline, shall at the same 
time best prepare for the reasonable work of life ” 

A generation earlier similar demands were made and simi 
lar principles of relation were formulated by Combe and his 
confreres, and embodied before the middle of the century in 
“ the secular schools ” According to these early scientists, 
the subjects which demand first consideration are those which 
treat of man’s bodily constitution, anatomy and physiology 
Second, come those which tieat of man’s mental constitution 
Third, come the physical sciences, — those that treat of man’s 
relation to external nature Fonith, are those that treat of 
man’s relations to his fellow-men, — the moral, social, and 
political sciences Finally, comes instruction in religion 

Thus, according to the scientific view, the knowledge of 
value in education is that demanded by modern life In 
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regard to subject-matter in education the scientific view agrees 
with the sociological In regard to the foundation of method 
It agrees with the psychological , for the thought common ta 
all this scientific discussion is that training or discipline is 
not developed through any special activity, but that it comes 
thiough the activity that is valued in itself 

In their more recent form the views of those who solve the 
pioblems of education from the point of view of modern 
science aie in advance of the arguments stated above, or at 
least are stated in somewhat different terms These views 
do not differ materially fiom such as are expressed by those 
who approach the problem from the social significance of 
education, and may be summarized as follows — 

The elements which now entei into culture are very dif- 
ferent from those of a few hundred years ago New litera- 
tures have developed to vie with those of the Gieeks and 
Romans , the aits have been perfected beyond the dreams of 
the imagination of those ages , the new sciences have been 
created and there now exists a knowledge of nature and of 
her foices that in comparison with the interpretation of pre 
ceding centuries seems most exhaustive and positive Conse 
quently it is necessaiy to define anew the hberal education 
Studies are no longer considered to be liberal in proportion 
to their remoteness from practical bearing, but, on the con- 
trary, in proportion to their direct relationship to life A 
hberal education is not one of no practical bearing, but one 
which fits a man so well for his profession, for his life as a 
citizen, and for all of his activities in life, that he is very 
much broadei than that profession, seeing broadly the import 
of his actions in his life m institutions Civil, mechanical, 
chemical engineering, the practical application of any of 
the sciences may become learned professions, and the prepa- 
ration for these may in itself offer a hberal education, if the 
individual is so equipped with a knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal sciences that he is perfectly “ free ” through his mastery 
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of his subject, and “free” m the hfe that grows out from and 
IS based upon that profession Such an education must con 
tain more than mere ludiments or the technical instruction 
necessary for a practitioner m these arts , it must include 
a thorough mastery of them For such a career the study 
of the French and German languages, contributing as these 
literatures may in the broadest manner to one’s success by 
opening to him the expenence of other peoples of advanced 
civilization, is far more hbeial than the ordinary instruction 
in Greek or Latin would be Similarly the social, political, 
and economic sciences, contributing as they do a knowledge 
of the complex activities, interests, and forces “of modern 
social life, are liberal in the sense that the old disciplinary 
use of mathematics could not be True, a man in such lines 
of scientific activity would need a most thorough course in 
mathematics, but for an entirely different purpose from that 
held by the disciplinarians, with a different selection of the 
branches of mathematics and with considerable change in 
method 

A liberal education is one containing the best culture 
material of the iife for which it is designed to prepare , and 
It IS hberal only to the extent that it includes these materials 
The natural sciences most largely contnbuted to the culture of 
the nineteenth century In a similar way the social sciences 
are now being developed, with much of inspiiation, purpose, 
and method borrowed from the natural sciences Every 
aspect of hfe and thought of the present age has been modi- 
fied and given its tone and color by the development of the 
natural sciences Therefore, an education that constitutes 
a liberal preparation for present life must include a large 
element of these studies 

But since it is impossible that every youth to be educated 
should master even the rudiments of all these sciences in 
addition to much of the old material, the representatives of 
this view of education have usually contented themselves with 
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demanding freedom of choice m the selection of studies and 
the recognition by educational authorities of the equivalence 
in value of the sciences m the couise of study In that this 
demand for the freedom of selection of subjects is but another 
interpretation of the education of inteiest, the scientific tend 
ency here agrees with the psychological 

With the pievalence of such a conception of a liberal edu 
cation and such an organization of its subjects, it will be pos- 
sible for the ordinal y practitioner in any of the professions to 
combine a liberal with a professional or technical education 
So long as these two types of education are kept so entirely 
distinct thaft the person who has the one cannot have the 
other, and so long as the liberal education is restricted to the 
mastery of a few subjects to which the majority of men who 
enter the intellectual callings in life cannot devote' time, it 
must follow that the great majonty, even of those who lead 
and sustain the life of a community, will continue to be denied 
the privileges of a liberal education 

In England the men who have contributed to the establish- 
ment of this view, chief among whom were Spencer and 
Huxley, have labored for the most part outsSle of educational 
institutions, in America the most prominent of such leaders, 
notably Piesident Eliot of Harvard, have been in connection 
with universities 

THE THEORY OP EDUCATION FORMULATED BY THE 
NATURAL SCIENTISTS — While there were numerous 
writers of minor importance who contmued the line of edu- 
cational thought fiom the time of the sense realists, it is 
not until the middle of the nineteenth century, when the 
organization of the natuial sciences had become perfected, 
that a modern presentation of their educational claims could 
be rpde The first of these, and yet the most influential, 
at l^st for Anglo Saxon thought, was that by Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1903) 
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“Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical,” by Herbert 
Spencer, was issued m i860 The fundamental characteristic 
of the scientific tendency is levealed early in the treatise in 
his discussion of the importance of the selection of subjects 
of study as the vital theoiy in education 

“ If there needs any further evidence of the rude, undevel- 
oped character of our education, we have it m the fact that 
the compaiative worths of different kinds of knowledge have 
been as yet scaicely even discussed — much less discussed in 
a methodic way with definite results Not only is it that no 
standard of relative values has yet been agreed upon, but 
the existence of any such standard has not been conceived 
in any clear manner And not only is it that tne existence 
of any such standard has not been clearly conceived , but the 
need for it seems to have been scarcely even felt Men read 
books on this topic and attend lectures on that , decide that 
their children shall be instructed in these branches of knowl- 
edge and shall not be instructed in those , and all under the 
guidance of mere custom, or liking 01 prejudice, without 
ever considering the enormous importance of determining 
m some rational way what things are really most worth 
learning It is tiue that in all circles we have occasional 
remarks on the; importance of this or the other order of 
information But whether the degree of its importance 
justifies the expenditure of the time needed to acquire it, 
and whether there are not things of more importance to 
which the time might be better devoted , are queries which, 
if raised at all, are disposed of quite summarily, according to 
personal predilections It is true, also, that from time to 
time we hear revived the standmg controversy respecting 
the comparative merits of classics and mathematics Not 
only, however, is this controversy earned on m an empirical 
manner, with no leference to an ascertained criterion, but 
the question at issue is totally insignificant when compared 
with the general question of which it is part To suppose 
that deciding whether a mathematical or a classical educa- 
tion IS the best, is deciding what is the proper curriculum, is 
much the same thing as to suppose that the whole of dietetics 
lies in determining whether or not bread is more nutritive 
than potatoes ” 
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The new purpose, basis, and method of education empha 
sized by Bacon are here again cleaily presented The pur 
pose of education is defined as preparation for complete 
living, and this in turn is judged largely from the point 
of view of the welfare of the individual, though of the indi- 
vidual as living in fully developed society Rousseau’s 
influence is evident, but the thought appears in a radically 
modified foim “Howto live? — that is the essential ques- 
tion for us Not how to live in the mere material sense 
only, but m the widest sense The general problem which 
comprehends every special problem is — the right ruling of 
conduct in ^11 directions under all circumstances To 

prepare us for complete hving is the function which education 
has to discharge , and the only rational mode of judging of 
any educational course is to judge m what degree' it dis- 
charges such function ” f «, ‘'iQ, 

This preparation for complete living consists, first, in the 
acquisition of knowledge that is best adapted for the devel 
opment of individual and social life, and, secondly, in the 
development of the power to use this knowledge What 
knowledge is of most worth becomes, as with Rousseau and 
with Bacon, the chief question of educational importance 
To this question Spencer gives this definite categorical 
answer < Knowledge which leads directly to self-preserva- 
tion, such as the sciences of physiology, hygiene, physics, 
and chemistry, is of first importance ^ Knowledge which 
leads indirectly to self-preservation through the sciences and 
aits relating to the securing of food, clothing, and shelter 
comes next Third, in order of importance, is the knowledge 
of rearing of offspring, which, in strange contrast with the 
attention given to the breeding of animals and the training 
required of a builder of bridges or a maker of shoes, is 
wholly neglected On the other hand, any parent or teacher 
IS presumed to be capable of brmging up a child without any 
preparation, 1 1 Fourth in order is the knowledge of social and 
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political life such as shall make one an intelligent citizen and 
neighbor Last of all comes the knowledge of literature, 
art, aesthetics, including foreign languages and literature, 
which, since occupying the leisure of life, should also occupy 
the leisure of education Thus the natural sciences demanded 
by the first three needs take precedence over the social 
sciences demanded by the fourth need and over the “liberal” 
or “ culture ” subjects, at that time the basis of all school 
woik While this constitutes a negation of the Renaissance 
emphasis upon liteiatuie and languages, it is not, as with 
Rousseau, a denial of the value of knowledge , but, on the 
contrary, an altogether new emphasis upon that value 

Since Spencer is the one Enghsh writer on the subject of 
education during the nineteenth centuiy that has exerted any 
particular influence and received any particular attention, 
many criticisms not altogether valid are passed upon his 
ideas A statement of these objections and of the points 
wherein they err is desirable, in order to understand clearly 
Spencer’s position 

The most frequent objection is made to its utilitarian char- 
acter, — to its somewhat radical application of Rousseau’s tesf, 
“ Of what use ? ” While this test led to a rejection of all that 
was held most dear in traditional educational work, especially 
of the idea with strong classical support that a subject lost 
its educational value as it gained practical value, yet the utili- 
tarianism of the naturalists and the scientists was almost 
identical with the “practical” of Kant and the “ aesthetic ” of 
Herbart, or what is commonly meant by the term “moral ” 
That which affects conduct directly, improves life, benefits 
man individually or in society, is “utihtanan ” It is true that 
Spencer sacrifices some of the amenities of life, but chiefly 
that he may gam for the neglected many what hitherto has 
been the perquisite of the privileged few It is said that 
Spencer sacrifices that which is higher in life — its culture — ■ 
for that which is lower — its practical advantage On the con 
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trary, he emphasizes the importance of the cultural elements 
m an entirely new way , for his argument is that all these 
phases of knowledge should be emphasized and that every 
individual should be permitted some attainment or acquisi 
tion in each In place of an educational and social scheme 
which gave to a limited few the education of a life of leisure 
without any of the practically useful, and to others an edu 
cation of the most meager character in the dullest routine 
of life, he demands such a readjustment as shall give to 
every individual an education including some of all these 
elements emphasized in the order mentioned 

Another criticism is found in the objection, raised from 
the pedagogical point of view, that education is not a pi epa- 
ration for life, but that it is life To a certain extent this 
objection is a meie juggling with woids So fai as Valid, it 
IS that Spencer overestimated the value of knowledge as a 
preparation This is characteiistic of the entire scientific 
tendency Yet this eiror is combined with a tiuer concep 
tion of the natui e of knowledge than was the case in previous 
educational theories wheie the same defect existed On the 
other hand, by way of justification, it mus4 be lecognized 
that his position is but a reaction against the ovei emphasis 
on method given by the disciplinarians and, in a quite dif 
ferent way, by those repiesenting the psychological tendency 
It will be recognized that, on this point, the scientific tend- 
ency IS a more radical reaction against the disciplinary view 
of education than was the psychological 
In answer to the second question, that is, how to develop 
the power to use the knowledge, Spencer is far less specific 
and direct His answer, which is a begging of the question, is 
that the acquisition of the knowledge of most worth will give 
the power to use it, otherwise there would be a violation of 
the harmony and economy of nature The jugglmg with the 
term “nature” results in this obiter dictum, which is in cuii- 
ous contradiction to the process of reasoning recommended 
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by the scientist So far as the individual is concerned, nature 
IS not economical but notoriously prodigal More specifically 
he answers that the study of the sciences will result in a 
better training in memory, in the use of the understanding 
and of the judgment But in the argument he seems to be 
wholly oblivious of the fact that linguistic training offers 
anything more than a training in memory 

In the essay on Intellectual Education he discusses more 
fully the question of method, but adds nothing to the ideas 
of those who attempted to base education upon psychology 
Of these he seems to be conversant with only one, Pestalozzi 
Spencer’s discussions consist only in an elaboration of a num- 
bei of Pestalozzi’s principles, such as that education should pro- 
ceed from the simple to the complex, from the concrete to the 
abstract”, from empirical to rational, and should be pleasurable , 
he adds nothing of value to them The one principle, pre- 
viously noted under Rousseau, that all moral training should 
result from allowing the child to suffer the natural conse- 
quences of his own action, is emphasized as the essence of 
moral education 

It will be seer? that the one great contribution of Spencer 
was to reemphasize the three points first defined by Bacon, to 
state these in teims of modern science and of modern educa- 
tional thought, and to put the arguments in a form that would 
appeal to the nineteenth century thought 

Thomas H Huxley (1825-1895) accomplished more for the 
actual extension of education m the natural sciences than 
any other Englishman As member of the fiist London 
School Board, as university professor, as lecturer on edu- 
cational and scientific topics, and as a writer, he did more 
in a practical way than Spencer thiougn his one famous 
treilise Though Huxley’s writmgs or addresses on educa- 
tion are very numerous, his main points are but a reemphasis 
of those made by Spencer, Bacon, and others, put in a some 
what different form The practical purpose, the realistic 
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basis, the criticism of the prevailing hterary and classical 
education, is given in the following trenchant passage — 

“Now let us pause to consider this wonderful state of 
affairs , for the time will come when Englishmen will quote 
it as the stock example of the stolid stupidity of their ances 
tors in the nineteenth centuiy The most thoioughly com 
mercial people, the greatest voluntary wanderers and colonists 
the world has ever seen, are precisely the middle classes ot 
this country If there be a people which has been busy mak 
ing historjr on the great scale for the last three hundred years, 
— and the most profoundly interesting history, — history which, 
if it happened to be that of Greece or Rome, we should study 
with avidity — it is the English If there be a people which, 
during the same period, has developed a remarkable literature, 
it is our own If there be a nation whose prosperity depends 
absolutely and wholly upon their mastery over the forces of 
nature, upon their intelligent apprehension of, and obedience 
to, the laws of creation, and distiibution of wealth, and of the 
stable equilibrium of the foices of society, it is precisely this 
nation And yet this is what these wonderful people tell 
their sons ‘ At the cost of from one to two thousand pounds 
of oui hard earned money, we devote twelve of the most pre- 
cious years of your lives to school There you shall toil, 01 
be supposed to toil , but there you shall not learn one single 
thing of all those you will most want to know directly you 
leave school and enter upon the practical business life You 
will in all probability go into business, but you shall not know 
where, or how, any article of commerce is produced, or the 
difference between an export or an import, or the meaning 
of the word “ capital ” You will very likely settle in a colony, 
but you shall not know whether Tasmania is part of New 
South Wales, or vice vena Veiyprobabiy you may become 

a manufacturer, but you shall not be provided with the means 
of understanding the working of one of your own steam 
engines or the nature of the raw products you employ , and, 
when you are asked to buy a patent, you shall not have the 
slightest means of judging whether the inventor is an impostor 
who is contravening the elementary principles of science or a 
man who will make you as rich as Croesus You will very 
likely get into the House of Commons You will have to 
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take your share in making laws which may prove a blessing 
01 a curse to millions of men But you shall not hear one 
woid respecting the political organization of your country, 
the meaning of the controversy between free traders and pro 
tectionists shall never have been mentioned to you , you shall 
not so much as know that there are such things as economi 
cal laws The mental power which will be of most impor 
tance in your daily life will he the power of seeing things as 
they are without regard to authoiity , and of drawing accurate 
general conclusions from particular facts But at school and 
at college you shall know of no source of truth but authority , 
nor exercise youi reasoning faculty upon anything but deduc- 
tion fiom that which is laid down by authority You will 
have to weary your soul with work, and many a tune eat your 
bread in sorrow and in bitterness, and you shall not have 
learned to take refuge in the great source of pleasure without 
alloy, t^je seiene resting place foi worn human nature, — the 
world of art ’ Said I not rightly that we are a wonderful peo 
pie ? I am quite prepared to allow that education entirely 
devoted to these omitted subjects might not be completely 
liberal education But is an education which ignores them 
all a liberal education ? Nay, is it too much to say that the 
education which should embrace these subjects and no others 
would be a real education, though an incomplete one , while 
an education wJiich omits them is really not an education 
at all, but a moie or less useful course of intellectual 
gymnastics ? ” 


Huxley did not admit that the prevailing education was 
literary, for the study of grammar and language structure is 
scientific rather than literary The schoolboy never reached 
the literary stage, and the training he got in the languages 
was very poor science as to its method, and in content of no 
value at all The argument that universal and piactical edu- 
cation would be of no avail since neither povei ty, crime, nor 
misery had decreased with education, he answers by say 
ing that this fact simply shows the uselessness of the old 
education, without reveahng any theory about a truer educa 
tional procedure 
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The purpose and conception of the piocess of education is 
stated in Huxley’s notable desciiption of the product of a 
hberal education 

“ That man, I think, has had a hberal education who has 
been so trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of 
his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as 
a mechanism, it is capable of , whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth 
working order , ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to 
any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind, whose mind is stored with a knowledge 
of the great and fundamental tiuths of nature, and of the 
laws of her Operations , one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of 
hfe and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience , who 
has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to 
hate all vileness and to respect others as himself Such an 
^one, and no other, I conceive has had a liberal education , for 
he is, as completely as a man can be, in harmony with nature ’ 

SCIENCE IN THE CURRICULUM In the Universities 
and Colleges — The scientific study of nature was fostered m 
the earher centuries of the modern era more*by academies of 
science, beginning with that of Naples in 1560, than by the 
universities While the scientific spirit was embodied m the 
University of Halle from its foundations, it was in these acad- 
emies and real-schools that science received its chief culti- 
vation In France the beginnings of higher instruction in 
science of a modern type were also outside of the universities 
The Republic, m 1794, founded the normal school at Pans, 
where the most famous French scientists, including Laplace 
and Lagrange, gave instruction In England the study of 
mathematical and physical sciences in the universibss had 
been given an impetus by Newton, but there was no study 
of the biological science and no use of scientific method by 
students until much later Modem scientific teaching in the 
universities, together with the experimental use of laboratories 
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by btudents, may be said to have been begun about 1825 by 
Liebig at Giessen In England scientific instruction developed 
altogether independently of the univeisities , the College of 
Chemistry was founded in 1845, and the School of Mines was 
established by the government in 1851 The Department of 
Science and Art, founded in 1853, also fostered advanced 
scientific study The royal schools above mentioned, together 
with the noiraal training classes started in 1868, were gradu 
ally brought together, and in 1890 weie reorganized under 
the title of the Royal College of Science Engineering 
schools and science schools in connection with the army and 
navy had already been instituted shortly after tile middle of 
the century 

In i860 the Faculty of Science was created in the Univer 
sity of TLondon, and the degrees of doctor and bachelor of 
science were first given It was not until 1869 that the 
courses in science were estabhsned in any number in Oxford 
and Cambridge While there has been rapid development 
recently, and while a large Carnegie fund has been devoted to 
fostering science in the Scottish umversities, it is generally 
recognized that Threat Bntain is almost a century behind the 
continent in the teaching of science 

In the United States — Science appeared in the curriculum 
of American colleges in the ear best days Astronomy ap 
peared in President Dunster’s program of studies at Harvard 
in 1642 , and in the other colleges in the order of their ap 
pearance In this same program it was specified that the 
seniors shall study “the nature of plants” for one hour on 
Saturday afternoons during the summer months But no 
further mention of botany appears until the middle of the 
eighteenth century Physics, or natural philosophy, is the sec 
ond science in the oider of appearance It was given place 
at Harvard in 1690, and may have appeared earlier Veiy 
early in the eighteenth eentury it appeared at Yale also By 
the middle of the eighteenth century geography and the use 
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of globes, piobably incorpoiated under astroromy in tha 
earlier colleges, appeared at Princeton (founded 1746) along 
with astronomy and physics “Geographical grammar,” 
along with natural philosophy and astronomy, constituted the 
sciences in the Harvard curriculum of 1742-1743 

It was with the founding of two new institutions, King’s 
College, now Columbia, in 1754, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1755 (or 1751 as an academy;, that an 
entirely new tendency was begun Neither of these colleges 
was under denominational control, and though, as a matter 
of course, the classical languages yet occupied the central 
place, divinity as an important study had disappeared from 
the curuculura In the advertisement for King’s College in 
a New York paper, May i, 1754, the following is the fifth 
section — 

“ And, lastly, a serious, virtuous, and industrious Course of 
Life being first provided for, it is fuither the Design of this 
College, to instruct and perfect the Youth in the Learned 
Languages, and in the Arts of reasoning exactly and writing 
correctly, speaking &\o<i\.\e,vA\y , and in the Arts of num- 
bering &nA. measunng , of Smveying 2ead Nav-igation, of Geog 
raphy and Historv, of Husbandry, Commerce, and Government, 
and in the knowledge of all Nature, m the Heavens above us, 
and in the Air, Water, and Earth around us, and in the various 
kinds of Meteois, Stones, Mines, and Minerals, Plants, and 
Animals, and of everything useful for the Comfort, the Con- 
venience, and Elegance of Life, in the chief Manufactures 
relating to any of these things, and finally, to lead them from 
the Study of Nature to the Knowledge of themselves, and of 
the God of Nature, and their Duty to him, themselves and 
one anothei, and every Thing that can contribute to their true 
Happiness, both here and hereafter ” 

This scheme was actually incorporated into a curriculum 
by President Johnson, but with a change of presidents in 
1762 a more restricted curriculum prevailed and no marked 
advance was made until after the Revolution In the cur 
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riculutn of 1756 m the University of Pennsylvania, natural 
philosophy, a great range of applied mathematics, astronomy, 
natural history, chemistry, and agriculture appeared Chemis 
try also appeared at Harvard in 1760 In 1779, with the 
inauguration of James Madison as President of William and 
Mary, but chiefly owing to the influence of Thomas Jefferson, 
the general plan of King’s and of Pennsylvania was earned 
to that College, chemistry and medicine were introduced, 
the chair of divinity was abolished, and a curriculum com 
posed laigely of the natural, political, and social sciences was 
substituted for the narrow Oxford curriculum previously in 
vogue At Yale, under President Stiles, after the -Revolution, 
chemistry, botany, and zoology were introduced, Hebrew was 
made elective and French offered as a substitute In 1787 
a courst in natural history was offered “to those that 
obtained permission of parents or of guardians ’’ 

The opening of couises in medicine in these colleges, first 
at King’s m 1767, at Harvard in 1782, and at Pennsylvania 
in 1791, was one other important aspect of the development 
of the study of the sciences In 1792 a faculty of physic, 
consisting of a dian and seven professois, complementary to 
the faculty of languages, was estabhshed at Columbia 

In 1825, at Harvard, mechanics and optics appeared as 
separate courses, mineralogy and geology were added to 
astronomy, chemistry, and natural history, electricity and 
magnetism first appeared as separate subjects, the philoso 
phy of natui al history was announced as a separate course 
and special lectures in physiology were given Mineralogy, 
geology, and botany appeared at Princeton m 1830, as had 
chemistry in 1803 and natural history still earlier To natural 
philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, and geography, the subjects 
of mineralogy and geology were added at Yale in 1824 
Electricity appeared as a separate course in the University 
of Pennsylvania in 18 ii 

So far as mentioned, these scientific subjects were all incor 
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porated as required studies, and the disciplinary conception 
of education prevailed and was distinctly enunciated by 
various faculties The conception of interest, or of the 
capacities and desires of the individual, began to be recog- 
nized before the middle of the nineteenth century The Uni- 
versity of Virgmia was estabhshed in 1825 upon the basis of 
the complete freedom of choice by the student Advocacy 
of the system at Haivard began in 1825, and considerable free- 
dom was allowed students from about 1845 Not until 1869 was 
the system of complete freedom in election of studies estab- 
lished, with the administration of Piesident Eliot Earlier 
than this Presidents Wayland of Brown and Nott of Union 
had stood for this broader conception of the college course 
With the elective system came the general ascendency of the 
scientific subjects The establishment of Cornell Univeisity, 
in 1867, upon a basis of complete freedom with a strong bias m 
favor of the scientific and technical subjects, completed this 
phase of the movement toward the general introduction of 
the sciences into higher education Meanwhile, in Harvard 
(1847) and Yale (i860), special schools of science had been 
established " 

The earliest scientific school of higher grade was the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, founded in 1824 at Troy, 
New York The advanced charactei of the scientific work 
can be judged from this direction to the board of trustees . 
“ These [the students] are not to be taught by seeing experi 
ments and hearing lectures according to the usual method 
But they are to lecture and experiment by tuin, under the 
immediate direction of a professor or competent assistant 
Thus by a term of labor, like apprentices to a trade, they are 
to become operative chemists ” The Morrill land grant of 
1862, by which Congress appiopnated thirteen million acies 
of land for maintenance in each state of a college devoted 
chiefly to those branches of learning related to agriculture 
and mechanic arts, though “without excluding other scientific 
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and classical studies,” developed an entirely new type 01 
scientific school These are the schools of applied science 
found either in connection with state universities or as inde 
pendent institutions in almost every state in the Union 
Science in the Secondary Schools — In Germany the intro 
duction of science through the sense-realistic movement has 
been noted Through the influence of the philanthropmists 
and of the materialistic thought on the one hand, and 
the new humamsttc movement on the other, the rigid 
classical conception of education was modified, and in 1816 
science was introduced into the Prussian gymnasium, and at 
a somev/hat later penod into those of the Southern German 
states Though but two hours per week were allotted to 
physics and natural history, — and even less in the southern 
or Cath’olic regions, — science retained its hold upon the 
classical schools, despite the reactionary movement that took 
place between the Congress of Vienna and 1848 In 1855 
two types of rm/-schools were recognized one with the full 
nine-year course with Latin yet represented m every year , 
and the real-school of the second grade, with its curriculum 
determined largely by local authorities In 1882 these be 
came the Realgymnastum, the Oberrealschule of nine year^’ 
course without Latin, and the real-schule of a less number 
of years In these schools twice as much time is given to 
natural history, physics, chemistry, and mineralogy as m the 
gymnasten Ihtowtj sm week hours for the nine years in the 
real schulen), and a much greater emphasis put upon mathe- 
matics, geography, and drawing Allied to the real i,chulen — 
scientific or English high schools we would call them — are the 
technical schools, which have achieved such practical success 
and such perfection of method and organization during the 
present generation These began with the technical schools 
of Nuremberg, organized in 1823 While technical subjects 
are most emphasized, the scientific and mathematical subjects 
as the bases for the work in the applied sciences are made 
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prominent Such schools have assumed prominence and 

numbers since the middle of the century (p 742) 

In England^ as in our own country, the introduction of 
scientific subjects into the secondary curriculum is identical 
with the academy movement The importance of the acade- 
mies declined durmg the eighteenth century, and in the 
numeious “ pubhc schools ” and those not on foundations 
but of purely private character little was done to continue 
any interest in the study of the sciences With the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century the popular controversy 
between the sciences and the classics in secondary education 
began and 'was continued with enthusiasm for many years 
Headed by George Combe, this controversy first con coined 
the schools of Edinbuigh and Glasgow and, about 1835, let! to 
the establishment of secondary schools that laid much stress 
upon the sciences in opposition to the flourishing classical 
high schools and institutes In 1849 other “secular schools,” 
as the type now came to be called, were founded and a society 
fostering such schools was established The controversy 
initiated (p 679) did much to hasten the first steps toward 
the reform of schools durmg the decades of the sixties and 
seventies Up to this time no change had been made in the 
attitude of the “ public schools ” toward the sciences 

In 1856, m answer to the expressed opinion of the Univer- 
sity Commissions for Winchester, “ that good elemental y 
instruction in physical science is essential m the case of many 
boys, desirable in all cases, and perfectly compatible with 
a first rate classical education,” that college instituted a 
course “of ten or twelve lectures — dehvered once a year” 
After ten years this was extended into a series of lectures 
continuing throughout the year with appropriate examina- 
tions After the public school acts of Parliament in 1868, 
which revealed that there was an almost total absence of study 
of the sciences in the five hundred and seventy-two endowed 
secondary schools, a “ modern side ” came to be organized in 
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all of the more prominent of these schools, though tardily in 
some and with minor attention and unconcealed disparage 
ment in all Natural history and physics were included 
along with modern languages and history in this modern side 
While this condition has much improved, the serious attention 
given to mstiuction in the sciences is fostered by the De 
partment for Science and Art (m 1898 combined with the 
Department of Education) This department was created in 
1853, though appropriations had been made by Parliament 
from 1836 Little of importance was done until after 1859 
Schools or classes in which instruction is afforded in physics, 
zoology, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, botany,’ as well as 
in a variety of practical subjects, are now granted a sub 
vention In this manner more than ten thousand classes 
are assis'ted at the present time In 1901 theie were seventy 
eight independent “ science schools ” of secondary rank 
In Amenca the academies were the home of mstiuction in 
the sciences from the first (p 500) Astronomy and “ natural 
philosophy ” were naturally the ones most emphasized, since 
they were those most systematically formulated during the 
eighteenth centtiry Geography was almost universally 
taught in these schools and chemistry frequently Aftei the 
publication of the first American geography by Moise in 
1784, this study acquired a firmer hold than ever upon the 
academies A list of text-books published in the United 
States m 1804 includes six geographies as the only scientific 
text-book besides those of applied mathematics, such as sur 
veying and navigation By 1832 there were 39 geographies, 
1 1 astronomies, 6 botanies, 5 chemistries, 6 natural philoso- 
phies Most of these were designed for use in academies 
It IS needless to add that all the sciences were studied from 
books, though resoit was frequently made for illusti ation to 
experimentation with apparatus The first unmistakable 
evidence that any of these subjects composed a vital part 
of the secondary curriculum was the mclusion of geography 
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among the college entrance requirements by Harvard m 1807 
No other science followed as an entrance requirement until 
physical geography was added in 1870, and physics two 
years later 

With the development of the early high schools, the same 
emphasis upon the sciences was continued The earliest high 
school, that of Boston, founded in 1821, included geography 
in the first year , geometry, trigonometiy, navigation, and sur- 
veying, in the second , and natural philosophy and astron- 
omy in the third All of the earlier schools of this type, 
whether called free academies, city colleges, English clas- 
sical schools, union schools, or high schools, continued the 
same attitude toward the sciences After 1870 the character 
of these schools was vastly improved, their number increased, 
and the work in science was expanded to include physics, chem- 
istry, botany, and zoology, in well-organized courses Until 
quite recently, however, the policy of giving numerous general 
courses of superficial character prevailed over that of a moie 
substantial mastery by more thorough experimental methods 
of a comparatively few subjects While the curriculum of 
the high school gives an important place to' the sciences, the 
institution itself was an outgrowth of the sociological tendency 
to be noted later 

Science in the Elementary School — In Germany the influ- 
ence of the natuiahstic tendency under Basedow has been 
mentioned It was the Pestalozzian movement, introduced 
into Prussia m i8ro, and into other German states later, that 
made such elementary science studies general Geometry was 
incorporated into the curriculum of the upper grades and 
drawing throughout the course Geography, taught by induc- 
tive method and intioducing much general information of 
scientific character, was included throughout The study of 
science, including elementary physics, physiology, and natural 
history that dealt with the phenomena of botany and zoology 
m an elementary scientific way, was introduced into the middle 
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and upper grades In most of the grades these sciences 
were allowed two hours a week, though m some of the upper 
grades four This remains the situation to the present time 
For almost a centuiy, then, science has been recognized as 
one of the subjects of the elementary schools throughout 
almost the whole of the German-speaking countries 

In England — The condition of elementary schools was so 
chaotic until the establishment of board, or public, schools m 
1870, that it is difficult to speak of geneial conditions The 
attitude of the Department of Science and Art in fostering 
science study, especially in giving encouragement to draw- 
ing and recently to manual training, has been, mentioned 
The establishment of numerous organized science schools 
since 1872 by the same department has also been referred to 
Until 1900 the “ three R’s ” were the only required studies in 
the primal y schools The teaching of other subjects was con- 
trolled by the governmental grants given for results m various 
subjects The most popular of these supplementary subjects 
were geography and elementary science These have now 
been included in the compulsory course 

In the United States — The question concerning the proper 
subjects for the elementary curriculum hardly existed before 
the middle of the nineteenth century The " three R’s — read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic,” with spelling and grammar, were 
without any rivals whatever In fact, the average school 
included only reading, spelling, and English grammar, while 
those of a superior soit added writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and history ^ 

The first subject of scientific character that made any 
headway in its claims for representation was geography By 
1832, thirly-nme geographies and atlases, many of them for 
elementary school work, had been published in the United 
States The second subject of scientific nature to find 
entrance into the elementary curriculum was physiology 
1 Hinsdale, Horace Mann and the Common School Revival, Ch- L 
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This was especially the case in the New England region, and 
was due to the advocacy of Horace Mann, who, from 1837, 
continued his propaganda in favor of this subject The first 
English text-book on physiology of elementary character 
appeared in 1837, its mtroduction into elementary schools 
followed slowly, and in 1850 the state legislature of Massa- 
chusetts made compulsory the teaching of the subject in the 
elementary schools Object teaching, and along with this 
the study of simple phenomena of natuie, was introduced 
through the Pestalozzian movement (pp 620-621) Nature 
study has been a more recent outgrowth of this and other 
influences ^ 

INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
— The detailed evidence containing these influences 'is sug- 
gested in the previous section on science in the curriculum 
and in the chapter on the psychological tendency The appli- 
cation of psychological method is the application of science 
to education Yet one or two general considerations need to 
be suggested to assist the student in constiucting this rdsumd 

Scientific method has been worked out objectively by a 
long line of investigators, from Copeinicus, Galileo, and 
Kepler, through Newton to the present time Since the time 
of these eaily scientists it has been apphed, widely and thor- 
oughly, to every field of investigation and every phase of 
experience Formulated first on the subjective side by 
Descartes and on the objective side by Bacon, every investi- 
gator has but made more evident its philosophical as well 
as its positive formulation 

The earlier application of this method to education in the 
Baconian period has been discussed Its more general appli- 
cation, though in somewhat empirical form and in a wholly 
tentative manner in the Pestalozzian movement, has also been 
mentioned The development of the scientific method in its 
application to education during recent times can be traced 
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along two lines The fiist of these is in the formulation of 
specific methods of instruction more in accord with the prin- 
ciples of psychology than are the traditional ones of the past 
The second of these is through the improvement in form, 
content, and arrangement of material presented in text- 
books 

Probably little has been added in general principles, or at 
least such traditions are slowly made The great task, after 
the scientific attitude has been accepted by teachers, is to 
translate principles into precepts and precepts into practice 
The more general piofessional training is making such prog- 
ress possible , the constant revision and improvement in text- 
books IS furnishing the means The result is a constantly 
improving standard of efficiency and thoroughness in teach- 
ing That with this impiovement in method there is often 
much that savors of the chicanery of the mountebank, or 
more often of the unbalanced enthusiasm of the untrained 
practitioner, is evidenced by the many fads and fashions to 
which the educational world is subject Beneath it all one 
has but to study the advance made in the teaching of any one 
particular subjeet to be convinced that great progiess is be 
mg made in the application of scientific method to education 
Each part of education — elementary, secondary, higher — 
has Its own history m this respect, as, indeed, has each sub 
ject This advance has been sketched for subject-matter To 
follow this for any particular subject, by means of text-books 
and schoolroom methods, will be a most profitable task for 
the student, but one that cannot be undertaken here 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1 Give an outline of the development of any one modern science and 
trace its connection with education (a) To what extent was it developed 
through the work of educational institutions? (b) When was the subject 
introduced into school text-books (readers, etc ) ? (c) When and in whit 
type of institutions was it introduced as a subject of study? (d) What 
influence, if it can be traced, did it exert on the general character of the 
intellectual life and the geneial conception of education? 

2 What were the views held by any one of the prominent natural 
scientists that wrote upon the subject ol education, — Franklin, Pnestly, 
Agassiz, etc , — and to what extent were these views determined by their 
scientific ideas? 

3 To what extent was the development of the natural sciences an 
outgrowth of the work of educational institutions? 
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4 To what extent can this be traced m any one institution, eg 
University of Halle, University of Cambndge, University of Pennsylvania! 

5 Trace the introduction of scientific material into the elementaiy 
schools through old text-books or through the program of studies of 
schools in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century 

6 Trace the giowth of saentific academies and their influence upon 
education 

7 Through the files of old educational publications trace the develop 

ment of the influence of the natural sciences on school work and on edu- 
cational thought „ 

8 To what extent is Spencer’s argument concerning the value to be 
derived from the method of scientific study valid? 

9 Compare Huxley’s conception of culture with that of Matthew 
Arnold in Essays tn Crthcism, etc 

10 What are the arguments for the general educational value of the 
natural sciences from the point of view of subject matter? From the point 
of view of method? 

11 ’W'hat is the educational value of anyone particular science, eg 
physics, chemistry, botany, etc '> 

12 Trace out in greatei detail than is given in the text the introduction 
of the natural sciences into any particular grade of schools in any one 
country 

13 What was the basis of the religious objection to the teaching of 

science in the schools, so potent during the first half of the nineteenth 
century ? * 
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XHE SOCIOLOGICAL TENDENCY IN EDUCATION 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS —The sociological and 
psychological tendencies are not antagonistic, nor are the cor- 
responding conceptions of education mutually exclusive The 
tciins indicate a difference in emphasis and a difference in 
point of view alone The psychologists look upon education 
as the process of the development of the individual , they 
approach the subject through the study of psychical activi 
ties, they emphasize the importance of method — method as 
a process of development of the mind and method as school- 
room procedure The sociologists look upon education as 
the process of perpetuating and developing society, they 
appioach the subject through a study of ?)Ocial structure, 
social activities, social needs , they conceive the purpose of 
education to be the preparation of the individual for success- 
ful participation in the economic, pohtical, and social activities 
of his fellows 

Besides this difference in point of view and of emphasis, a 
few other characteristics may be noted The extraordinary 
interest in appropriate subjects of study for every stage of 
education, from kindergarten to university, is an outgiowth 
of the sociological influence This interest raises the ques- 
tion of educational values Consequently, all traditional 
studies have been subjected to this test, with the result that 
some have been rejected and that all have been or are being 
reorganized There have been in almost every subject of 
study many elisions and many additions When there was 
706 
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raised the question, What knowledge is of most worth m 
order that the individual may take his place in society ? less 
and less importance was assigned to the purely linguistic and 
literary inheritance, and more and more to the knowledge of 
the phenomena of the natural environment, to the laws of 
the foices of nature, and to the knowledge of social institu 
tions Thus this tendency to minimize the old humanistic 
education and to accentuate the natural and social sciences 
accords with the scientific tendency 

'' From the view that education is the process of the develop * 
ment of society, or the less definitely formulated view that 
education offers the best means for social betterment, there 
follows the corollary that all members of society must par 
ticipate in this development The growth of this sociological 
conception, in its general lather than in its scientific and 
technical aspect, is coincident with the development of uni 
versal and free education The growth of public school 
systems followed the acceptance of these ideas as a necessary 
consequence 

‘Sociological aspect of the writings of 

PESTALOZZI, HERBART, AND FROEBEL — While the 
dominant emphasis given by these men in their writings 
was upon the method of instruction and while their imme- 
diate followers were active almost exclusively m the im- 
provement in the process and spirit of educational effort, 
nevertheless, in their theory the sociological aspect is very 
prominent 

In all of his earlier work, before the days of Yverdun or at 
least before those at Burgdorf, the great object of search with 
Pestalozzi was a method of improving the welfare of the 
neglected, degraded, or orphaned poor The philanthropic 
motive was uppermost in all of these earlier experiences 
But social wrongs were to be nghted by teaching children to 
be industrious Through teaching them the simplest elc- 
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ments of knowledge, and this chiefly in connection with handi 
crafts, they were to be started on the road to self-development 
and education As soon as Pestalozzi turned from writing 
to actual teaching, his main mteiest came to be, and ever 
remained, in the method of carrying out his ideas, which was 
by “ the simplification of instruction and the domestic educa- 
tion of the people ” But in his theory, if not stressed most 
in his definitions of education, the social aspect is very evi- 
dent Education is ever much broader than the school, and 
education thus becomes a social as well as individual process, 
one which is carried on by a variety of institutions Educa- 
tion is the process as well as the means of bettering society ; 
education is ever to perform moie for the individual than 
to give him rudiments of learning , it is to assist him to 
be something for himself and to do something for others 
' It IS because of this conception of education that Pestalozzi 
fwas always most interested in the education of the poor, the 
jorphaned, the neglected ignorant It is for the same reason 
khat his methods of instruction received general recognition 
and application in connection with the training of defectives 
and dehnquents in every sort of reform sch&ol and asylum 
And It was only because he realized that a practical method 
of attaining this end was the gieat essential, that Pestalozzi 
turned his attention exclusively to the betterment of the 
process of instruction 

^ In the case of Herbart the social aspect of his influence 
appears most clearly in two points first, in respect to aim, 
which IS found in character, that is, in will functioning aright 
in society , and second, m respect to subject-matter, which is 
to represent to the child, in an idealized form, the various 
aspects of life With Herbart education was to be moral in 
Its aim, not as m the old dogmatic religious conception, nor 
e?en as in the philanthropic, reformatory views of Pestalozzi, 
education is moral in the broader sociological sense, since 
education has nothing else as its aim but the formation of the 
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moral nature The whole problem of education is to make 
instruction educative in this sense Character is given a much 
broader analysis than formerly it had received, at least in 
educational thought Inner freedom, the finding of external 
expression in efficiency, benevolence, justice, and equity, 
represent in a new form the wellbeing and welldoing of 
Aristotle, and unite the individual and the social in terms of 
educational aims The permanent educational problem is how 
to realize formulated and accepted aims, and to this Helbart 
devoted his chief attention With his followers, it is this 
emphasis upon method that received almost exclusive atten- 
tion It IS probable that the Heibartian influ]?nce of the 
future, in our own country at least, will concern itself more 
with the bioader sociological implications of the theory of the 
master ’than with this more restricted interpretation In 
respect to the subject-matter of instruction, the Herbartian 
pedagogy contains another important sociological bearing, in 
that the curriculum represents to the child the summary of 
life m the past rather than merely so much material for the 
whetting of wits But as this view received further interpre t 
tation in the culture epoch theory, in which the curriculum 
represents the summaiy of past stages of culture rather than 
an idealization and amplification of one’s own, its sociological 
import IS subordinated to its psychological significance f 
It is with Froebel that the full social significance of the 
subject-matter of instruction, as the presentation to the child of 
the simplified and idealized elements of his own life’s environ- 
ment, IS fully grasped (see pp 659-660) As an epitome of 
life, the curriculum becomes the initial point of all instruction 
This conception gives education a wholly new significance, and 
that a social one It is the working out of this conception 
that forms the chief concern of education to day While it 
was the psychological aspect of the problem that first received 
chief recognition during the present generation, it is Froebel’s 
pedagogical thought, as it is more fully appreciated, that has 
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come to have a new significance The intimate practical 
connection between Froebel and the sociological tendency is 
indicated by the fact that for ten years the kindergartens 
were suppressed because of their supposed socialistic bear- 
ing Though this was partly due to confusion of Froebel 
with a relative of his who held forbidden views, yet it was 
based as well upon the tendencies of the education given 
And It IS true to the piesent day, that no phase of school 
wof^ has so closely approximated the idea of a society in 
microcosm as has the landergarten 

The fact that Kant m his philosophy of education sought 
a harmonization of the individual and social elements has 
been mentioned, the same can be discovered in the works 
of Fichte, Rosenkranz, and others of this group In fact, 
it was the latter who formulated the .definition, “ Education 
IS the preparation for life in institutions ” 

•^SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT OF THE SCIENTIFIC TEND- 
ENCY — In then emphasis on the importance of the sub 
ject-matter and in their opposition to the current views of the 
orthodox disciplinarian educationists concerning the supreme 
importance of the process of acquisition of knowledge, the 
sociological and scientific tendencies coincide However, 
the emphasis upon the supreme impoitance of sub]ect-mat 
ter IS from somewhat different points of view The approach 
of the scientists to this position is rather through the value of 
the natural sciences as they bear upon the welfare of the in- 
dividual , that of the sociologists is through the importance 
of both natural and social sciences as they equip the indi- 
vidual for life in institutions and thus secure the welfare of 
society It is to be further noted also that all the pi omment 
advocates of scientific education believe m a more extended 
■ educational use of the social as well as of the natural sci 
ences However th^ scigntjsts and soaologists may differ m 
the solution of the problem of the camculura, their point of 
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view IS the same, namely, “What knowledge is of most 
worth?” If, like Rousseau's “What is that to me?” the 
foimulation of this question by the scientists is m individ 
ualistic tei ms, it is because it is more immediately connected 
in time and sympathy with this individualism of the eigh 
teenth and nineteenth centuries than are the views of the 
sociological educators 

In the case of Herbert Spencer, so intimate is this 1 elation 
between the two tendencies m thought, that he may wifiT jus-^ 
tification be taken as a repiesentative of the sociological tend- 
ency So intimate, on the other hand, is the relation between 
Spencei and the “ naturalistic tendency ” in education, of which 
he may be taken as the culmination, that the individualistic 
interpretation of the aims is apt to be ever uppermost It is 
in his views concerning the curriculum and especially the social 
sciences, as well as in those concerning the dissemination of 
this new education among the masses instead of among the 
limited favored classes, that he reveals his sociological lean 
ing In respect to the first of these points, Spencer’s dis 
cussions relative to the true nature of history have exerted 
much influencaiin replacing the old dynastic and martial con 
ception of history with the more modern, economic, and social 
conception 

For the economic and utilitarian aspects of the study of the 
sciences, the sociological tendency has shown strong affinity , 
for professional, technical, and commeicial institutions have 
grown up quite as much in answer to sociological as to scien 
tific demands 

EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF STATESMEN AND PUBLI- 
CISTS — The social and political importance of education as 
well as the responstbihty of the state for education was fiist 
recognized by the German peoples The beginnings of state 
systems of education dunng the sixteenth century have been 
noted (Ch VIII) However, the religious motive and concep 
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tion of education was yet dominant during this early period It 
was not until the eighteenth century that the politico-economic, 
that IS, the social, conception found full expression The first 
monarchs to seize the idea that national prosperity and stabil 
ity depended at bottom upon general education were Freder- 
ick the Great of Prussia (r 1740-1786) and Maria Theresa 
of Austria (r 1740-1780) In his famous school laws of 1763 
the former recognized that it was the duty of officials to “ strive 
for tlfe true welfare of our country and of all classes of people ” 
by " having a good foundation laid in the schools for a rational 
and Christian education of the young for the fear of God and 
other useful ends ” While the early French republicans came 
to hold a similar conception of governmental responsibility for 
education and while they outhned a system, it remained foi 
later generations actually to construct it r 

In our own country, though education was highly appre 
dated in the colonial days and though it found a notable ex- 
ponent in Franklin, it was either the religious conception, as 
with the early colonists, or the individualistic and utilitarian, 
as with Franklin’s generation, that prevailed With our early 
national leaders, a new conception developed * 

In his message to Congress in 1790, Washington wrote 
“Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of public 
happiness In one in which the measures of government 
receive their impression so immediately as in ours, from 
the sense of the community, it is proportionally essential ’’ 
Education, as the dissemination of knowledge, was thus the 
conception which Washington held This undoubtedly is the 
approach to the subject most frequently made from the socio 
logical point of view Consequently the importance of educa- 
tion lay in the effect which the intelligence of the people 
would have upon legislation The chief concern of Wash 
ington lay then in the establishment of educational institutions 
that would serve as instruments of geneial enlightenment 
In the same message he continues. “Whether this will be 
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best promoted by affording aid to seminaries of learning al 
ready established, by the institution of a national university 
or by any other expedients, will be well worthy a place in the 
deliberations of the Legislature ” Later, he recommends the 
establishment of a national university and of a “ national cen 
tral agency charged with collecting and diffusing information 
and enabled by premiums and small pecuniary aids to en 
courage and assist a spirit of discovery and impiovement ” 
Thus he foreshadowed the work of the Buieau of Education, 
The Smithsonian Institute, The Carnegie Institution, and the 
Department of Agriculture , the estabhshment of a national 
university is yet unrealized 

Of all our early statesmen, Thomas Jefferson possessed the 
clearest grasp of the national significance of education and 
did mdst to promote such activities The principle funda 
mental to this view we are here considering was announced 
in a letter to Washington in 1786 “It is an axiom in my 
mind that our liberty can never be safe but in the hands of 
the people themselves, and that, too, of the people with a cer 
tain degree of instruction This is the business of the state 
to effect and or? a general plan ” Education as the safeguard 
of democracy is the general piinciple, the fundamental re- 
sponsibility of the state for the education of the people is the 
working basis that comes to be accepted in the course of the 
following half century How the tremendous task that this 
idea presented in the days of Jefferson could be accomplished 
could not then be seen The solution awaited the gradual 
acceptance of this principle by the people and the growing 
ability and willingness to tax themselves generously foi this 
end With Jefferson this idea was bound up with the further 
one of local self-government In other words, schools sup 
ported by local taxation, and controlled by the local commu 
nity as in New England, offered the solution of the new 
problem of democracy on a large scale Late in life he 
wrote “There are two subjects, indeed, which I claim a 
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right to further as long as I breathe, the public education 
and the subdivision of counties into waids I consider the 
continuance of lepubbcan government as absolutely hanging 
on these two hooks ” 

James Madison (1751-1836), the third Piesident, was, next 
to Jefferson, the most active of our earher statesmen in edu- 
cational work “ A popular government without popular in 
formation or the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a 
farce 01 a tragedy, or perhaps both,” he wrote Consequently 
he held that “the best service that can be lendered to a 
country, next to giving it libeity, is in diffusing the mental 
improvement equally essential to the preservation and enjoy- 
ment of that blessing ” 

With these two statesmen such views were not mere 
opinions, for they devoted quite as much attention to‘'educa- 
tional activities and interests as to those of a political charac 
ter At the very beginnmg of this greatest of experiments 
m popular government, they reahzed most cleaily that the 
success of It as well as the economic prosperity and social 
progress of the people depended upon their intelligence as 
that was secured and guaranteed by a most general scheme 
of education No such system as would be adequate to the 
needs could be furnished by any other means than the state 
As might be expected, their views were a half century or 
more in advance of the actual reahzation of these ideals 

'^EDUCATION Ag A PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP — 

The conception of education common to all of these statesmen 
and public leaders is that education is primarily a preparation 
for citizenship It was necessary for several generations to 
intervene after the Rousseau mfluence, to bring about a gen 
eral realization that this social conception was a very differ 
ent one from that of the individuality repressing education 
which Rousseau sought to overthrow In fact, in our own 
country, it was near or after the middle of the nineteenth cen 
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tury before this social conception of education replaced with 
the masses of the people the prevailing individualistic one 
This individualism, however, was not the individualism of 
Rousseau and of the early psychologists, founded on the 
conception of education derived from a consideration of the 
child’s mind , it was an individualism based upon economic, 
political, and soaal considerations The prevailing view 
among those giving no technical consideration to the pr^lem 
was that the function of democratic government was to give to 
every individual freedom of opportunity, — a free field and 
no favors, — and that education was to equip the individual 
in the best and briefest way for this harsh' competitive 
struggle With these premises only the most utilitarian view 
of education could prevail In contrast with this, the sociolog- 
ical conception of education has received common acceptance 
among the people through the idea that education is a prepa- 
ration for citizenship In the old view, the function of educa- 
tion was to develop the abihty, improve the habits, form the 
character of the individual, so that he might prosper in his 
life’s activities and conform to certain social standards of con 
duct The idei emphasized in the citizenship conception is 
that individual and social welfare, happiness, and righteousness 
depend more largely than ever before recognized upon the 
relations existing between persons and classes in institutional 
life Therefore education has a new work, that of clarifying 
the basal principles of this lelationship and of giving in- 
formation concerning the very complex relations m society, 
and a new aim, found in social motive The new work de 
mands a readjustment of emphasis upon subjects of instruc 
tion, with greater attention to historic, economic, and literary 
subjects The new aim requires a greater attention to the 
formation of character, social habits, patriotic and altruistic 
motives The first adds new emphasis to the importance of 
the knowledge side of education, the second, to the moral 
aim Education thus becomes, though indirectly, the force 
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modifying social institutions by bringing about a better adjust 
ment of individuals to one another Progress is the character 
istic of modern life, ability to adjust one’s self quickly and 
properly to new social conditions is the chief demand upon 
education This necessitates a knowledge of these changing 
conditions and an ability and willingness to bring about the 
leadjustment These are usually summed up under the term 
" good citizenship ” The popular literature, revealing this 
general sociological conception of education, will be found 
for the most part devoted to the exposition of education as 
a general preparation for citizenship or for life m institu- 
tions , and ihe popular conception but expresses in concrete 
form that which is given more technical expression in scien- 
tific literature 

»/PLACE OF EDUCATION IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY — 
The subject of education occupies an important place in the 
sociological literature produced in the last few generations 
Since the time of August Comte, who founded the science of 
sociology and coined the term, various interpretations of 
the place of education in social economy have^been made It 
will be impossible in a brief space to notice many of these , 
a statement of four of the most important must suffice 
Comte himself gave only incidental attention to education in 
his writings Though his great interest was m the dynamic 
aspect of social life and his chief quest for a philosophy or 
explanation of social progress, he did not grasp the importance 
of education in this process It remained for the leading 
exponent of his ideas m this country, Professor Lester F Ward, 
to perform this service In Dynamic Sociology, — which, 
though a much-neglected work, is, in fact, the most elaborate 
treatise on education published by an American, — this exposi- 
tion IS given The substance of the theory is as follows — 

The fundamental social theses are derived from the psy- 
chology of the individual , namely, that the feelings constitute 
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the basal factor in Me, that the tendency to action or the 
motor responsiveness to stimuli is the fundamental character 
istic, that fiom the evolutionary point of view feeling has been 
developed as a means of preserving life, and that the intellect 
was similarly developed as a means for securing ends that 
the will unguided could not secure The emotional-volitional 
aspect of mind thus becomes piimary, the intellect is de- 
veloped as a guide to action From this position, accept- 
able enough to modern psychological thought, sociological 
doctrines of a radical nature are developed Feehng fur- 
nishes the motive power, intellect the guiding power, to all 
action, first of the individual, then of society Conduct indeed 
depends upon desires, but desires depend upon ideas, that is, 
opinion and feeling, and these m turn depend upon education 
Consequently it is the highest duty of society to furnish to 
every individual member an adequate education This educa 
tion, however, should not be that furnished by individuals or 
societies interested in giving to the child educated a particular 
set of beliefs “ It should consist exclusively in furnishing 
the largest possible amount of the most important knowledge, 
letting the beliefs take care of themselves ” Thus at one 
point the views of Froebel are approached, in another those 
of Herhart, and in this last, the emphasis upon the importance 
of knowledge, jthe views of the natural scientists, notably 
those of Spencer 

Further, according to this view, progress depends upon 
intelligence Intelligence is the product of two factors, the 
degree of intellectual power and the product of its action , in 
other words, upon intellect and knowledge The degree of 
intelligence can be improved only indirectly, through observ 
ance of the laws of heredity and the influence of environment 
or through the process of acquiring knowledge The extent 
of knowledge can be increased directly , hence from both 
points of view the function of education is to increase knowl- 
edge The indirect means for the increase of intellectual 
power, that is, selection and rational change of environment, 
have been at work for generations, with the result that the 
amount of useful knowledge possessed by the average mind 
is far below its intellectual capacity Thus the degree of 
intelligence is correspondingly below what it might be, and 
the great educational need, from the social point of view, is 
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the more thorough dissemination of the great body of valu 
able knowledge already extant So far as there is necessity 
for the origination of knowledge, individual interest will care 
for that, and it is easier and more rapid than any inciease of 
intellectual power can be 

Thus education becomes a roost important social function 
It should be controlled by the state and not by private parties 
It should concern itself chiefly with the dissemination of 
knowledge, for upon this depends the general intelligence, 
ancTtrpon general intelligence, in turn, depends social progress 
and happiness But the final relationship of education to 
society IS not yet clearly levealed The highest social process 
is that of “ sociocracy,” — the rational control and direction 
of society by itself to reach certain determined and valuable 
ends In other woids, the highest form of social control and 
direction is “ politics,” though politics in a sense as yet hardly 
realized Education, as the dissemination of knowledge 
which will serve as a basis foi this highly rationalized social 
process, — that through which all others are obtained, — thus 
becomes the most immediate means to that end This scien- 
tific and abstract thought comes to essentially the same 
position formulated by the common thought in terms of 
“ preparation for citizenship ” In formal terms education is 
defined “ as a system for extending to all members of society 
such of the extant knowledge of the world as'may be deemed 
most important ” 


A second of these general sociological views considers 
education as a means of social control This is but another 
interpretation from a different point of view of Comte’s 
philosophy As society in the past has relied chiefly upon 
the government with its direct means of control through 
force, and the Church with its indirect means of control 
through beliefs, ideas, ceremonies, rewards, and punishments 
of immaterial character, so now it comes to depend more and 
more upon the indirect means of control exercised upon the 
coming generation through the school ' This indii ect means 
is far more economical than the diiect means, since it depends 
so largely upon mere suggestion exercised by teachers rather 
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than upon a force which rouses opposition It is moie eco 
nomical than when exercised wholly by the Church, in that it 
IS largely intellectual and rational, and thus, through the self- 
interest and rational enlightenment of the individual, piepares 
directly for activities valuable from the general social point of 
view 

Not but what the moral motives should be just as emphat- 
ically emphasized, they should be rather more emphasized 
than ever, but they should be moral motives of a diffSfent 
character /As education in the hands of the parent sought 
to control the child for the sake of his practical success in 
hfe , and the education of the Church to control him for the 
sake of the organization and for his own eternal salvation , 
so the education of the state seeks to control the child for the 
sake of the welfare of society which includes the individual 
and his fellows as well ^Thus as a form of control, education 
IS merely an instiumeht of society similar to law, to police 
force, to religion and the Church, to organized public opinion, 
and to various institutional customs and traditions But as 
such It operates in a peculiar way, not directly by force, but 
indirectly through the suggestive power of ideas and through 
the impartation of knowledge, not immediately upon the 
adult, but through the medium of a coming generation 

A third estimate of the function of education from the 
sociological point of view is a much more fundamental one 
Suggested in this meaning by social philosophers ftom the 
time of the Greeks, it was fiist given modem statement by 
Francis Bacon He emphasized the importance of the study 
of tradition, — the tiansmission from one generation to the 
next of the substance of the learning and culture of the past 
From this point of view education, m modern sociological 
theory, becomes the “effort to preserve the continuity and 
to secure the growth of common tiadition ” ^ Since the 

1 Vincent, The Social Mtnd and Education,'^ 91 Chapter IV ofthiswork gives 
the brief presentation of this entire theory, as summarued m the paragraph above, 
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“social mind” or this common tradition or summary of 
human experience exists only in the mind of individuals, 
such continuity can be preseived and development secured 
only “by piepaiing the young gradually to appropriate the 
collective tiadition in general and by training a few minds to 
receive and elaborate its various highly specialized divisions ” 
Without this inhciitance of racial experience by participation 
in social institutions, the individual becomes an abstraction 
The?!? IS no social mind, it is true, aside from the individual 
minds which collectively constitute it, but, on the other hand, 
there can be no individual mind save as it receives its content 
from this sopial one Thus the negative of Rousseau’s idea 
of a “natuial” education is reached This, however, is not 
a return to the view against which Rousseau revolted, but, by 
a completion of the circle of thought, it is a compromise of the 
two extreme views in a conception which rejects both the 
unchecked individualism of the one and the unlimited domi- 
nance of authoiity of the other (The individual is educated, 
or he develops, by incorporating within his own experience 
the summarized achievements of the lace, social stability is 
secured by this same process and social ptwgress through 
the modification and slight increment which the individual 
may furnish to tradition Thus it is not to a fixed, but to 
a constantly changing environment that the individual is 
adjusted This is the fundamental characteristic of modern 
education For it is because the thought and institutional as 
well as the natural enviionment is constantly changing that 
the individual, in being adjusted to it as perfectly as the adult 
generation can secure, must preseive and develop his own 
individuality It is the power of adjustment to a changing 
environment, not the fixed adjustment m itself, that modern 
education seeks to secure for the individual as its highest 
product 

' Thus IS suggested the fourth and highest aspect of the 
sociological interpretation of education Education becomes 
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the most advanced phase of evolutionary process, oi at least 
its most advanced method The most general aspect of the 
theory of evolution is that vast uninterrupted and eternal 
forces of development obtain throughout all natuie, and that 
all phenomena, physical and mental, are subject to law In 
the more specific sense organic evolution is that adaptation 
of organic life to its environment which is secured foi the 
most part through the process of natural selection Human 
evolution is such self-adaptation of the human 1 ace “to* its 
environment as results in development With this stage of 
evolution the institutional aspect of environment is most 
important and social selection of greatei functional signifi 
cance than natural However, so far as the lace as a whole 
is concerned, such development has been largely unconscious 
That iS*, since the social consciousness lather seeks to prevent 
change, social progress has resulted for the most part through 
the conscious effort of the individual to secure for himself 
some advantage which is not permitted or, at least, not con 
sciously given by society The highest form of social selec- 
tion IS attained when society becomes conscious of the aim, — 
a given social status, — and of the process thiough which the 
desired results are to be secured Since the group has now 
conceived definite ends and the definite method of procedure 
through which it shapes the character of its constituent 
members and thus affects its own well being, the process is 
a self-conscious one on the part of the group as well as on 
the part of individuals Though of chiefly a negative char- 
acter, legislation in general is such a method The great 
positive method developed by modern society foi effecting 
these purposes is public education Education thus becomes 
for the social world what natural selection is for the sub- 
human world, — the chief factor in the process of evolution ^ 

iFor further development of this thesis see in bibliography, under Ward 
Mackenzie, Vincent, Howerth, and Davidson 
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PHILANTHROPIC-RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS FOR EDU^ 
CATION — The growth of the systems of public schools, imw 
suppoited by all advanced nations, has been along two lines 
of development, or rathei through two successive stages 
The first of these was the stage in which schools were sup 
plied chiefly by private voluntary enterprise, from motives of 
religious and philanthropic character While leaving the 
management in private or m quasi-public contiol, the state 
yet**? 3 ,me to contiibute to these very generally The second 
of these stages is that in which the pohtical and economic 
bearing of education receives general recognition and states 
accept the responsibihty for general education of all of the 
people as one of the functions of government The impor- 
tance of this philanthropic stage vaiied with different coun- 
tries The more piominent of these philanthropic-rcligious 
school movements, as they entered as constituent elements into 
the formation of our own public school system, deserve notice 

Philanthropic-Educational Movement originating among the 
German Peoples — Mention has already been made of the 
various philanthropic institutions founded by Francke at 
Halle, beginning with 1694, that developed into training 
schools for teachers, educational institutions of a practical 
character for orphans, and finally into the real schools of the 
German states The philanthropic movement under Basedow 
which, beginning with private institutions, led through the 
training of teachers and the production of a voluminous liter- 
ature to the introduction of a study of natural phenomena, of 
more agreeable methods, and of a new and better spirit into 
the schoolroom, has also been noticed Similarly the Pesta- 
lozzian movement had its philanthropic aspect But with the 
establishment of the school at Yveidun, the chief attention of 
Pestalozzi, under the influence of his assistants, was directed 
toward the improvement of methods The philanthropic 
aspect of the work was earned on by Emanuel von Fellen 
berg (1771-1844) 
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The Fellenberg Movement — At Hofwyl, near Burgdorf, 
Fellenberg conducted most successfully, from 1806 to 1844, ^ 
school that was pronounced by so competent an authority 
as Dr Barnard to have been the most influential school that 
ever existed The pedagogical principles underlying the 
work of the school were similar to those of Pestalozzi, with 
whom Fellenberg had been previously associated in a school 
experiment The sociological purpose of the Hofwyl school 
was twofold first, to educate the youth of the peasantfcfass 
m agricultural and technical pursuits, and in connection with 
these industries to give them the elements of an intellectual 
education , second, to bring the upper class intcv closer sym- 
pathy and understanding with the peasant class by educating 
them together Therefore, two schools were established on 
an estdke of some six hundred acres, the hterary institute, 
which gave the ordinary classical education, and the practical 
institute, which gave the education of the peasant boys for 
more intelligent farmwork Both groups of boys had school 
gardens, both were expected to work on the farm, one for 
training in future management, the other for future service 
There was an agricultural school for scientific instruction, a 
printing press where the literature and music of the school 
were printed by the boys of the school, workshops where they 
made their clothing and agricultural and scientific instruments, 
and other similar institutions In time theie were established 
a school for girls and a normal school for teachers, where for 
a time all of the teachers of the adjacent city of Berne were 
trained In almost every respect the schools seemed to be a 
parallel of those at Hampton, Tuskegee, and other places that 
are attempting a similar solution of social problems in the 
present 

From 1825 to 1840 scores of these “manual labor insti- 
tutes ” were established all over the United States All, or 
very nearly all, the institutions of academic or collegiate rank 
that were established withm these time limits, were founded 
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upon this basis Many of these, such as Oberlin, soon devel 
oped into colleges The majority of them were fostered by 
some religious denomination While in these institutions 
philanthropic and rehgious motives were prominent, the peda- 
gogical piinciples of Fellenberg were minimized In the 
American literature that grew out of this movement but two 
motives were emphasized one, the opportunity afforded by 
these institutions for a higher education at a lessened expense, 
secon 3 , the better health and consequently more active intel 
lectual life produced by the course of life followed With the 
improvement of the economic conditions of the country and 
the development of more of the formalities of social life, to 
ward the middle of the centuiy, the manual labor feature was 
dropped from most of these institutions This feature had 
served one purpose, however, — that of making theSe insti 
tutions possible The sociological aspect of the Pestalozzian 
movement that related to the development of educational in- 
stitutions foi the deaf, dumb, blind, maimed, and orphans, and 
of educational-reformatory institutions for juvenile offenders 
and fiist offenders, can only be mentioned 
The Monitorial Systems of Bell and Lancaster — In 1797 
Di Andrew Bell introduced into England a system which 
he had employed m an orphan asylum, that of using the 
oldei boys for the instruction of the younger By him, and 
especially by Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838), the system was 
developed until it became for England a somewhat inade- 
quate substitute for a national system of schools Through 
the use of a few conduct monitors and a sufficient number of 
teaching monitors drawn from the more advanced students, 
and thiough a system of organization and of method, it was 
possible for one teacher to direct a large number of pupils 
With Lancaster the ideal, which he himself realized before 
he was twenty years of age, was for one teacher to control 
a school of one thousand boys Thus in the absence of any 
willingness on the part of the people adequately to support 
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schools, with the government opposed on principle to con- 
tributing for such purposes, and with the lehgious bodies 
wholly unable to cope with the needs of the times, the moni- 
torial system made possible some general attention to public 
education The Bell system found little or no footing in 
America, since it was connected wholly with the Church of 
England schools The great service which the Lancasterian 
system rendered in our own country was in accustoming the 
people to schools for the masses of the people, to contriBlifing 
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to their support as individuals, and in gradually educating the 
people to look upon education as a function of the state In 
addition to this it introduced a better system of grading, since 
all Lancasterian schools were rigidly giaded on the basis of 
arithmetic work, and also on the basis of spelling and reading 
Hence it was possible to promote in the one subject without m 
the other Moreover, it brought in a better arrangement and 
classification of material and a better organization and disci- 
pline of the school The great defects of this system were 
that the work was most formal, that most of the instruction 
was extremely superficial , that the discipline was rigid and 
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mechanical , and that the information gained was the result 
of formal memory work There was absolutely no concep 
tion of the psychological aspect of the work and no intima- 
tion whatever of the newer, broader, and truer conception of 
education that was developing on the continent 

In 1805 the Lancasterian method was introduced into New 
York City Within a few years almost every city from Boston 
to Charleston, in the South, and Cincinnati, in the West, had 
Its nTbnitorial or Lancasterian schools Lancaster himself 
came to this country and assisted n the New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Philadelphia schools In the third decade of the 
century, tha system was introduced m New York and Boston 
into a new type of schools, the newly founded high schools 
For this and the two following decades the system was widely 
popular in the many academies throughout the countty As 
in the case of the Fellenberg system, with which it was often 
combined, the system disappeared in consequence of the 
arousing of public opinion on the subject of education, with 
the growing material prosperity of the people and their will- 
ingness to contribute more liberally to the cause of education 
The Infant School Movement was of similair import Origi 
nating with a French country cur^ in 1769, these schools 
were soon introduced into Pans and became the progenitors 
of the maternal schools, so common in all French cities at 
present In England the infant schools originated inde- 
pendently with Robert Owen about 1799 at New Lanark, 
Scotland, as a means of checking the evil effect of the factory 
system on children The factories of England at that period 
employed a large number of children that were bound out to 
them by the poor commissioners, at five, six, and seven years 
of age for a period of nine years As these children were 
employed from eleven to thirteen hours a day m the factory, 
and at the end of their apprenticeship were turned free into 
the Ignorant mass of the city population, their educational 
condition can be imagined The infant schools were con 
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trived to meet this situation In i8i8 the new idea was 
carried to London by James Buchanan, the teacher of Owen’s 
school, and soon in the person of Samuel Wilderspin found an 
enteipiising exponent who was at the same time a voluminous 
writer In 1834 “The Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society” was foimed for the multiplication of schools based 
upon Wilderspin’s ideas Almost ten years before this time 
the schools had appeared in New York, and were soon imi- 
tated m most of the other large cities of the country ^ven 
where public schools were established no provision was made 
for children of the earliest years, the monitorial schools in 
most places similarly restricted ^heir clientele In the early 
nineteenth century the public schools of Boston were for- 
bidden to receive children who could not read and write 
The Infant School Societies found abundant work to do in 
most cities In many places, as in New York City, they 
were the progenitors of the primary department of the public 
schools, and to the present day, the independent organization 
of the piimary department and the sharp division drawn foi 
it in the school building is but a survival of the distinct 
origins of the grammar and primaiy grades 
Public School Societies in the United States — All of these 
educational interests were promoted and by far the greater 
part of educational opportunity was furnished, by the organi- 
zation of citizens into quasi-pubhc societies The history of 
schools m one city will serve as a type With the exception of 
Church schools, and a school for negroes founded in 1787 and 
supported by the African Free School Society, there were no 
free schools m New York City until 1805 During that year, 
under the leadership of De Witt Cknton, the mayor of the 
city, a free school society, later called the Public School 
Society, was organized The aim of this institution was to 
offer educational opportunities gratis to the children of the 
poor who were not provided for by the existing Church 
schools The Lancasterian method of organization and in- 
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struction was adopted In 1827 an infant school society 
Wd.s formed for the support of schools for children from three 
to six While the Wildeispin organization was followed, 
there was an attempt to adopt the Pestalozzian method 
Within a few yeais these schools were incorporated into the 
Public School Society as primary departments In addition 
to funds contributed by private parties and those raised by 
lotteries, the state, fiom 1816, had contiibuted from the com- 
mon*School fund to the work of this society, and the city had 
made annual appropriations In 1842 a city school board 
was formed and public schools were established under its 
control It was not until 1853 that the schools of the society 
were tiansfeired to the control of the school board and a 
free public school system was really established While the 
tiansition was somewhat more tardily accomplished "in New 
York than in other communities, yet every American city, 
except a few of New England, passed through a similar 
development Public school societies, not always bearing 
this exact title, existed in Philadelphia, Buffalo, Albany, and 
even as fai west as Cincinnati 

In Boston, where elementary schools had existed in con- 
nection with the Latin Grammar School since 1666, and 
probably from an even earlier date, and where such schools 
had long been free, primary schools were no part of the pub- 
lic school system The reason for this is somewhat peculiar 
The law required that the child could not be admitted into 
the grammar (or public vernacular) school until he could read 
and spell While it also authorized the establishment of 
these primary schools, none had been formed Such instruc- 
tion was gained through the Church schools, the numerous 
private schools, and through one other form of school fostered 
by societies, the Sunday-schools, established at first for secu- 
lar instruction In 1817 It was found that while 2365 chil- 
dren attended the public grammar schools, there were 3767 
children attending pnvate schools, 365 attending charity 
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schools, and 526 of primary school age not attending school 
at all A primary school society was formed m the follow- 
ing year While this movement was opposed by the town 
selectmen and the school committeemen, it was approved by 
the town and supported for the most pait by town funds 
These schools were incorporated with the other city schools 
in 185s Thus m various ways private philanthropy came to 
the assistance of public enterprise m the support of schools 
With regard to common schools at least, the philantlTtopic- 
religious period was terminated by the middle of the nine- 
teenth centuiy, yet it is to be remembered that kindergarten 
and manual training schools have found their way into the 
public schools within a generation, largely through the chan- 
nel of privately supported organizations 

DEVELOPMENT OP MODERN STATE SYSTEMS OF 
EDUCATION — In considering the somewhat tardy develop- 
ment of public, especially city school systems in our own 
country, it is to be borne in mind that few other municipal 
services were at that time developed Water supply, street 
lighting, street cleaning, fire protection, even police protection, 
were yet matters of private enterprise When the absence of 
all experience in any generous support of educational activi- 
ties by taxation is borne in mind, it is not to be wondered that 
the development of the idea of free public schools and of a 
willingness to support them by general taxation were of slow 
growth In aristocratic states, such as those of the Teutonic 
peoples, where the foresight of the ruling classes rather than 
the general intelligence and generosity of the people deter- 
mined the situation, less opposition to the development of the 
modern attitude toward education would be found But a 
more important factor than the anstocratic-social one was the 
ecclesiastical-political one Previous to the later part of the 
eighteenth century, it was the religious motive that controlled 
in education. Consequently only where the Church and State 
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were closely united and where the Church desired to carrj 
out some general scheme of education, did the State attempt 
to develop and control systems of public schools The 
regions where these conditions prevailed have been noticed 
previously (pp 407, 435-437) 

Germany — Thus it happened that state systems of schools 
first developed m Germany, that, as a result, the philanthropic 
phase of school development was less prominent there because 
less necessary and was wholly of a supplementary and reforma- 
tory natui e , and that there the politico economic stage of 
school development was first reached and most thoioughly 
earned out. The politico-economic motive, while veiy defi- 
nitely announced hy Luther (pp 41 1-414), came slowly into 
public acceptance It was the religious motive that was upper- 
most and the Church that was speaking through the State 
Philanthropic movements, supplementing this development 
and assisting toward the more complete recognition of the 
sociological conception of education, have been noted from 
time to time 

The first clear recognition of the conception that education 
lies at the basis of the economic prosperify, the political 
power, and the social well-being of a people was, as men- 
tioned, by Frederick the Great and other German monarchs 
of the later eighteenth century It was not until 1763, at 
the close of the Seven Years’ War, that he could turn his 
great energies to the subject of education In his General 
School Regulations'^ of that year, school attendance was made 
compulsory, adequate training and compensation for teachers 
were provided, proper tcKt-books arranged for, methods im- 
proved, supervision secured, and religious toleration in edu- 
cation proclaimed 

It was not until 1794 that the transition to the new basis 
was completed In the school law of that year, which met 

1 See Barnard’s German Teachers and Educators, p 593, for translation of 
these regulations in full 
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with prolonged opposition from the clergy and from large 
portions of the people, a variety of new principles weie 
stated All public schools and educational institutions were 
declared to be state institutions All schools, whether private 
or not, were to be under the control and supervision of the 
state All teachers of the gymnasien and higher schools were 
to be considered state officers and the appointment of such 
teachers belonged to the state No person could be excluded 
from a public school on account of religious belief, nor»cdSld 
a child be compelled to remain for leligious instruction con- 
trary to the faith in which he had been brought up From 
1808 to 181 1, under Von Humboldt and Von Schupkmann, the 
spirit and conduct of the elementary schools were revolution 
ized by the introduction of improved methods based upon 
those of Pestalozzi 

General revision of the school laws of Prussia occurred in 
1825, 1854, 1872 The tendency of these revisions as well as of 
subsequent minor changes has been toward the more general 
support of schools by the central government, with corre 
spending diminution of support from local and private 
sources , toward the complete abolition of tuition fees for the 
elementary schools, toward the centrahzation of the admin- 
istration and supervision of schools at the expense of the rights 
of the local community, toward an improvement of the 
teaching staff and of the processes of instruction, and toward 
the complete elimination of ecclesiastical influence While 
local pastors are found in the great majority of local school 
boards, the sentiment of the school as represented by the 
teaching class is strongly in favor of the elimination of the one 
remaining form of ecclesiastical control The point to which 
other countries must give so much attention — the administra- 
tion of an effective compulsoiy school law — has been on ac 
count of long experience almost automatically operative in 
Germany for more than a century 

France — Agitation for public education in France began 
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with the campaign in puhhc opinion against the Jesuits and 
with their expulsion (1764) Yet at the opening of the 
Revolution more than half of the men and three-fourths of 
the women of France could not sign their names The 
importance of the educational discussion in the literature and 
reports of the Revolution has previously been mentioned 
(p S7S) The early Revolutionary Assemblies received many 
repot ts on education , the later Conventions passed many 
laAfs • But little m the way of execution was accomplished 
In 179s the National Normal School and numerous second- 
ary schools, The Cential Colleges, were established Condi- 
tions were s,o chaotic that httle was accomplished and this 
little did not effect the one thing demanded by the Revolu- 
tionary sentiment, — universal, compulsory, free education 
In 1806 was established the University of France," which 
included in itself, practically as a department of the national 
government, all secondary and higher education Both 
Napoleon and the government of the Restoration neglected 
elementary education This was left to religious societies 
and monitorial schools after the plan of Bell and Lancaster 
Public elementary education dates from 1833 * A-t that time 
Guizot, Minister of Pubhc Instruction, proposed and carried 
into execution a law which established elementary schools of 
two grades, primary and grammar, in practically every com 
mune These offered tuition to the poor without expense, 
provided rehgious instruction and reserved to the government 
the right of appointing teachers and determined the^j: salaries 
Primary education was made free in 1881 and compulsory in 
1882 , the present organic law establishing the most perfect 
system of centralized and state-controlled schools now in exist- 
ence dates fiom 1886 Until very recently Church schools 
were as numerous and more influential than the non-sectarian 
state schools Until 1882 rehgious instruction was given in 
all schools All pnvate schools are required to have the 
sanction of the state Smee 1901 all rehgious congregations 
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have been required to obtain authorization and legal recog 
nition in order to carry on educational work The supple 
mentary legislation of 1903 has practically closed all religious 
schools 

England — In England, the land of institutional evolution 
rather than of revolution, this transition to the politico eco 
nomic stage has been longest delayed and is yet far from 
complete The various philanthropic religious school soci 
eties have been enumerated in connection with the rfn^e 
ments from which they sprang As in many localities of the 
United States, the first public support of education came in 
the foim of grants to these societies Beginning in 1833, after 
a long controversy as to whether the government had any 
right at all to interfere in connection with education, the 
English government continued to grant annually an ever 
increasing amount to the schools maintained by the National 
Society and the British and Foreign School Societies These 
grants were used chiefly for the erection of schoolhouses and 
upon condition of the right of government inspection In 
practice none but clergymen were appointed inspectors, 
moreover, schools were required by law to give instruction in 
religion As a result of parliamentary grants, teachers’ ti am 
ing colleges were opened m connection with these societies 
in 1841 and 1844 Grants for pupil teachers, for books, for 
school supplies, were added within a few years In 1861 the 
system of distributing these grants according to the number 
of pupils that had satisfactorily passed the examinations given 
by government inspectois in specified subjects was adopted 
This IS the “ payment by result ” system, which produced a 
formalizing tendency in the work of the schools and has only 
recently been abandoned By the act of 1870 were estab- 
lished the first elementary schools organized, supported, and 
supervised by the state These are the “board schools,” 
controlled by local boards and supported partially by local 
taxation, which must be at least equal to the government 
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grants Until 1903 no voluntary or Church school was per 
nutted to participate m funds from local rates By the law 
of 1870 compulsory attendance regulations might be adopted 
by district school boards , but until there were schools, such 
laws would be anomalous By the law of 1880 compulsory 
attendance under ten was provided for, by that of 1899 the 
age was raised to twelve, and by that of 1900 the local boards 
were permitted to laise the age hmit to fouiteen Until 1903 
these J;wo systems of state or “boaid schools” and Church or 
“ voluntary schools ” remained side by side While the volun- 
tary schools were yet moie than twice as numerous as the 
board schools, in the number of teachers the latter had outrun 
the former, the number of pupils in each class was about 
the same There were 5878 boaid schools with 38,395 
teachers, to 14,275 voluntary schools with 29,283 teachers 
The relationship of these two types of schools to each other 
and to the governmental grants remains the most prominent 
educational problem of England 
The United States Early Free Schools — It appears that 
from the latter half of the seventeenth century some of the town 
schools of Massachusetts were free in the modern sense of the 
term in that they were supported wholly by public taxation 
Many of the early New England schools received their sup- 
port from a variety of sources, such as the sale or 1 ental of 
public lands, rental from fish weirs, from femes, from be- 
quest and private gift, fiom subscription, from local rates, and 
in nearly all cases from tuition of students Wherever in 
the colonies it was customary for the local or colonial govern- 
ment to assist schools by grants or by taxes, it was also 
customary for the schoolmaster to supplement this small 
allowance by tuition charges regulated for the most part by 
common custom As the schools established by the towns 
required some previous training on the part of those entering 
them, usually the knowledge of the alphabet or the ability 
to read, “dame schools” of a most rudimentary charactel 
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sprang up in great numbers The government of the New 
England towns was a pure democracy, and the control of 
schools remained for a long time m the hands of the town 
meeting itself Only gradually weie powers delegated first 
to the selectmen and then, m the eighteenth century, to a school 
committee Then the necessity for tuition fees from the pupil 
was replaced by a more generous assessment upon the town 
Thus it happened that in Massachusetts by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and in other New England commonv<n;al?hs 
shortly afterward, elementaiy schools were for the most part 
free These early systems of public or free schools were 
largely due to the religious devotion of the New England 
people and to the practical identity of Church and State 
The Educational Revival of the Early Nineteenth Century 

— With the decline of the religious fervor and of the una 
nimity of religious belief in the later eighteenth century, 
interest in education declined also , the Latin grammar 
schools disappeared (p 395), private schools — the academies 

— took their place , and the elementary schools became more 
minutely subdivided and less generously supported The 
establishment of schools upon a pohtico economic basis was a 
growth of the nineteenth century Although this transition 
went on during the entire half century, it was concentrated 
in the period from 1835 to 1850, to which has been given the 
name of its leading agitator, Horace Mann (1796-1859) 
Since schools were very generally supported by local taxation 
in Massachusetts, the reforms striven for by Mann as secre 
tary of the Massachusetts School Board (1837-1849) were the 
abolition of the small district schools m favor of the better- 
supported, better-taught, better equipped and more centralized 
town schools, a better preparation for teachers, the establish- 
ment of normal training schools, a longer school term, school 
libraries, an enriched curriculum, improved methods of in 
struction, and the building up of a spirit of educational 
enthusiasm among the people and of professional spirit 
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among the teachers The immediate result of the labors ot 
this first great organizer of Amencan educational forces was 
that during his secretaryship the appiopriations for the com 
mon schools were doubled, the wages of men teachers 
increased 62 per cent and those of women teachers s i per 
cent, the relative number of women teachers increased 54 
per cent, the annual school term was increased by one 
month , the ratio of private to pubhc school expenditure fell 
fr ®m 75 to 36 , compensation for school supervision was 
made compulsory, and hence both compensation and super- 
vision increased and improved , fifty new high schools were 
established,, the first normal schools in America were 
founded, school attendance mcreased, methods, discipline, and 
spirit of the schoolioom were changed vastly for the better 
One great object which Mann sought for — the abolition of 
the district school system — was not accomplished (1859) 
until after his retirement from office, and not permanently 
until 1882 

This educational revival was not confined to Massachusetts , 
there were many leaders as able and some, such as Henry 
Barnard, as prominent as Horace Mann Chairs of education 
were established in several colleges Though there had been 
one state superintendent of education before this time (in 
New York from 1813), many states now established such an 
office A movement toward the concentration of administra 
tion of school affairs began Educational magazines were 
established and a voluminous hterature appeared Educa 
tional commissioners were sent abroad by several states, 
common school funds were established , and, above all, some 
progress was made, by the leaders at least, toward an ap 
preciation of modern methods and the modern spirit in 
education This latter came largely through a greater knowl 
edge of and appreciation for the ideas and methods of Pesta 
lozzi and of the German schools 

Modem State Systems of Education — As with Germany, 
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there is no single system of education in the United States, 
but an independent system for each state Yet the outline 
and general characteristics of these systems are much the 
same The amalgamation, or development into consistent 
state systems, was an outgrowth of the revival previously dis 
cussed and of the establishment of the free school idea The 
final establishment of the idea of free schools in the modern 
sense of the term was of quite recent occurrence In New 
York the abolition of tuition in public schools was m 3 de’*by 
law in 1867 Iq New Jersey and Michigan it did not occur 
until the following year In Pennsylvania the law was passed 
in 1834, and in Indiana it was embodied in the constitution of 
1851 The free school system, thus developed, is constituted 
as follows In every state the system of elementary schools 
offers instruction for seven, eight, or nine years, from the fifth 
or sixth year of age In most states a secondary or high school 
course provides instruction for thiee or four additional years 
In all except a few of the extreme eastern commonwealths, 
state universities offering free tuition to all, or to all from 
within the state, are to be found In only a few states are the 
local communities compelled by law to furnish high schools 
or to piovide in neighboring schools for all children who 
desire the advantages of a secondary school Varying de 
glees of unification among these parts of the school system 
or in the administiation of any particular part of it, as that 
of the elementary schools, exist The same forces that 
worked toward the development of this system now work 
for the closer unification in administration First imong 
these IS the influence of the general goveinment exerted 
through the very generous gifts which constitute a bond of 
interest for all institutions that participate in the privileges 
Thus since 1785 the government has given to the common 
school system 78,659,439 acres of land, valued at about one 
hundred million dollars, and for agricultural educational insti 
tutions an annual endowment which capitalized would amount 
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to a sum equal to the former one A second factor is the 
influence exerted by the state government through the dis 
tribution of the revenue derived from comlnon school funds, 
in most cases those growing out of the gifts of land from 
the general government and of the funds from state taxa- 
tion Such distribution has usually been so conducted as to 
call foith a greater effort of the local community in the 
matter of local taxes and to maintain higher standaids of 
teat;hi*ig efficiency than mere local control would have 
secured The influence of state universities as the culmina- 
tion of the public school system has been a yet further cause 
of unification Undoubtedly the greater influence resulting 
from the building up of these state systems of public 
schools has been the education of the people themselves to 
a belief in the efficacy of education as a solution fof many 
social problems, in the necessity of education as a basis of 
political stability and economic progress, and to a dependence 
upon education as the chief means of social and national 
progress , in other words, to an acceptance of the socio 
logical conception of education Along with this has devel- 
oped a willingness to tax themselves heavily for the most 
general support of the public schools and a consequent 
tendency to greater centialization of administration and 
supervision as a means to gi eater efficiency During the 
earlier part of the century there prevailed the idea that 
free schooling was a matter of charity and that it was 
pauperizing in its effect Although that prejudice has dis- 
appeared with the growth of the free school system, there 
yet remains to be thoroughly mculcated the idea that for the 
welfare of the group as well as of the individual, the state may 
and should compel the attendance of every child for a period 
of SIX or eight full years A further development of compul- 
sory attendance laws, which have nowhere reached the stage 
of efficiency found in the leading European nations , a better 
preparation of teachers and a better supervision of their work , 
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a perfecting of the process of instruction and of the technique 
of instruction that these new ideas may be realized — such 
ai e the lines of development open to the public school system 
of the present 

THE INDUSTRIAL TENDENCY — The politico economic 
tendency until very recently has been dominantly political , 
It IS now becoming dominantly economic In order to under- 
stand one of the most prominent characteristics of prcs'Snt 
educational activities, this fact needs some fuither explanation 
The agreement of the scientific and the sociological move- 
ment in then earlier effects on education has beep mentioned 
The fact that the basis for this early sociological movement 
was chiefly political and military can be illustrated by this one 
series ®f facts with the exception of the school in connection 
with the royal mines at Freiburg, Saxony, the first institution 
for the higher education in engineeiing and other scientific 
lines was the Austrian Military School at Vienna, established 
by Maria Theresa in 1747 , the French monarch followed with 
the school at Menziferes within a year or two , and Frederick 
the Great established a Ritter-Academie of a similar character 
in 1764 The first school foi scientific and engineering instruc- 
tion in our own country was at West Point (1802) The first 
technical instruction of a public character in England was 
the outgrowth of the training of naval and military officers, 
and then not until the middle of the nineteenth century 

Until recently the training for citizenship that has always 
been assigned as a chief function of state systems of schools 
has been along political and social lines The aim of educa- 
tion was to prepare the individual to exercise the right of 
suffrage intelligently, to perform the duties of citizenship 
fully and honestly, to discharge the duties of office satis- 
factorily At least in our own country, with its democratic 
social structure, the emphasis in public education has been 
^argely from this point of view For several decades past in 
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Europe, and in recent times in our own country, a new inter 
pretation of education for citizenship is being given It is 
that education is to make the individual a productive social 
unit economically and hence a valuable citizen Especially 
in continental Europe, above all in Germany, has this tendency 
been long emphasized The commercial and industrial ad- 
vance, and that means the political and social advance, of the 
various nations during the past half century, has been m 
ve^ 'wtal relationship to their educational advance England 
and America have just awakened to this fact , hence many 
radical changes are now being proposed, or even actually 
introduced ipto school work The demand for education for 
citizenship has been chiefly met until the last decade by the 
introduction of the study of history, civics, and economics into 
the school, the inculcation of patriotism by various forms of 
exercises and by the insistence upon the moi al aim of public 
school woik Within the last few years the same ideas have 
resulted in a demand for an economic training of the most 
practical kind and for the actual introduction of industrial 
training into the school curriculum Especially, in our large 
urban communities, with great numbers of foi^ign emigrants, 
IS It recognized that this is one of the first essentials of good 
citizenship, and that it must become a function of the school 
Some explanation of this change, as found in social con- 
ditions, needs to be sought for Since the opening of the 
eighteenth century all wars, formerly produced by religious 
or purely political conditions, have been at basis economic 
'’Within the present century most treaties and most inter- 
national relations have been determined by economic condi 
-tfons The great need for national and colonial expansion, 
the dominant motives of nations at present, is caused by 
economic conditions, the power, the stability, the influence 
of a nation depends upon its economic status The rivalry 
between nations at the present is predominantly an eco- 
nomic one The one quahfication of good citizenship that 
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IS coming to take precedence over all others is economic pro. 
ductiveness The wealth of nations and the per capita 
wealth of citizens has increased tremendously m recent times 
The economic productiveness of individuals has increased in 
a similar way The training in this productive power has, 
however, been left for the most part to individual initiative 
This is especially tiue in our own country Here the great 
demand was that things should be done quickly , in the over- 
coming of great obstacles the thing that was demand8d was 
rapidity and ultimate success Material has been so cheap, 
the forces of nature so generously bestowed, that in almost 
every case initiative, ingenuity, industry, were the only 
requisites Economy in other respects was no saving As 
IS evidenced by the rebuilding of railway lines and of larger 
manufacturing plants, by the rejection of machinery and often 
of entire plants not worn out but simply out of date, by the 
relegation of old inventions to the rear, by the increasing 
demand for young men with scientific training in place of old 
men with practical experience only, — all this is now being 
changed The one thing that rival nations, rival regions, 
rival firms, are' now coming to rely upon as an offset or a 
means of equalization to climatic conditions, racial character- 
istics, cost of living, cost of raw material, is s pecialization m. 
econom ic, tech nical, and commercial education 

On account of the greater intensity of this industrial rivalry, 
most European countries have lesponded more immediately 
to this new demand than have we in America Of all nations 
France has made most radical changes in this respect Agri- 
cultural instruction is given in every rural school, manual or 
technical training in every urban school Needlework, cook- 
ing, horticulture, and in localities special technical subjects of 
local inteiest are taught School museums, school gardens, 
school libraries, are more generally provided than in any other 
country, in the endeavor to relate the school immediately to 
practical life In England among the subjects for which 
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payment is made by the government and which are quite gen- 
erally adopted are cooking, sewing, manual training Other 
subjects not so generally mcorpoiated, but still subsidized, 
are domestic economy, laundiy work, dairy work, cottage 
gardening, and “suitable occupations” adapted to particular 
localities The same variation in the special subjects adopted 
occurs in English schools that does in American schools 
Dutch schools include instruction in dairying and vatious 
loChl industries The Swiss provide, either in the elementary 
schools or in supplementary schools, for technical tiainmg 
in every one of the industries peculiar to their country In 
Germany tl;e tendency to introduce technical subjects into 
the elementaiy giades has not been so geneial Needlework 
has been geneially accepted , manual training less so 
But m Germany this tendency is seen at its best" in the 
continuation schools, night schools, and various types of 
secondary technical and trade schools of the greatest variety, 
now to be mentioned It is in technical instruction in higher! 
fields that most progress has been made of recent years! 
These are in addition to and even of a more practical kind 
than those engineering schools, chiefly of colkgiate and uni- 
versity grade for professional training, that have been re- 
ferred to previously Technical schools, training for almost 
all lines of industry and trade, have followed Among these 
are schools of design, of textile weaving, of pottery making 
and design, of dyeing, and of all forms of practical chemistry 
Of a more general character are those schools (the Batige- 
wei keschtileri) that admit students of practical experience to 
courses dealing with the pnnciples and practices of building 
construction, the nature of matenals, mechanical and free- 
hand drawing, modehng, science, mathematics, etc Many 
different types of these schools exist in all continental Euro 
pean states, but most numerously in Germany and Austria, 
and all are supported by the state Some give direct training 
in the trades {Facksckulen) Less technical are the industrial 
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schools {Indus tnesckulen and Gewerbeschulen) The indus 
trial and applied art schools {Kunstgewerbeschulen), and more 
important still the continuation schools {Foribtldungsckukn), 
continue the work of the elementary school along all these 
practical lines School sessions are held on week days, on 
Sundays and on evenings Alhed to these are the commer- 
cial schools of secondary and even university grade In this 
respect, as in all others, Germany, with its schools at Cologne, 
Munich and other places, was first in the field and evgr m 
the lead Except in the cases of the scientific or engineeimg 
schools in connection with the leading universities and a few 
technical and trade schools, usually of secondary^grade and 
always under private auspices, little has been done in the 
United States Great Britain, on account of the immediate 
charactes: of this industrial competition with the German 
countries, has responded much more quickly, and has a 
very extensive system of industiial and trade schools or 
classes for evening instruction 
In the United States progress is being made along two 
lines, one is the direct estabhshment of industrial schools, 
which will soon-, be incorporated in the work of the public 
schools, at least as evening schools , the othei is in the modi- 
fied character of the manual training instruction so generally 
given This work, introduced quite generally since 1885, 
first in the secondary schools of our larger cities and recently 
in the elementary grades of many of them, was first largely a 
training in processes of construction, analyzed into its parts 
Its object for the most part was to train the senses and to 
develop the power to work with objective material More 
recently still there prevails the idea of Sloyd work, appealing 
to the interests of the child through the construction of a 
completed object and of something useful or ornamental in 
the home But the present tendency seems to be definitely 
toward training in trade and craft processes 

Thus through the subject of nature study, study of agri- 
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culture, sewing, manual training in the grades , through com 
mercial high schools, trade schools as yet supported by 
philanthropic enterprise, commeicial and industiial courses 
in high schools, evening schools, manual training high 
schools, in the secondary field , through colleges of commerce 
and schools of applied sciences, either initiated or projected 
in the higher fields, the educational system of the United 
States is responding to this most recent social demand upon 
9du(;fLtion which has already such remarkable response in 
European countries 

Thus IS the politico-economic tendency shifting fiom the 
political to^ the economic basis in education The significance 
of the Froebelian philosophy of education in placing such 
industiial and constructive work on a rational pedagogical 
basis has been mentioned (pp 640, 659) This offers the 
chief explanation of the fact that it is the Froebelian idea of 
education that is coming to pievail in the present 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1 What in detail are the sociological aspects of the educational theory 
of Pestalozzi as discoverable in his writings? Of Herbart? Of Froebel? 

2 To what extent does Pestalozzi’s piactical woik possess direct socio- 
logical significance’ Herbart’s’ Froebel’s’ 

3 To what extent does the sociological conception of education find 
expression in the educational writings of Kant’ Of Fichte? Of Rosen 
kranz? 

4 What IS Herbert Spencer’s conception of history and to what extent 
IS It correct’ To what extent has the writing of text-books and of histori- 
cal treatises been modified in accordance with these ideas ’ 

5 What were the educational ideas of Franklin? Of Washington? 
Of J efferson ? Of Madison ? 

6 To what extent did these men or any one of them participate in the 
educational activities of his times? 

7 Is the definition of education in terms of citizenship sufficient? 

8 State more in detail the conception of education given in the socio 
logical writings of Comte Of Waid Of Spencer Of Mackenzie Of 
Vincent 
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9 Give in outline the substance of the school laws of Prussia of 1763 
and of 1790 What has been added since? 

10 What concrete educational results were due to the efforts of Freder- 
ick the Great? Of Maiia Theresa? Of Duke Ernst of Gotha Altenburg? 
Of the French Revolutionaiy Conventions? 

11 What IS the history and what the present success of compulsory 
education in Prussia? In the United States? 

12 Trace out in any given locality the work of the various school 
societies named, or of any one of them 

13 Give an outline of the Lancasterian school movement in the United 
State* Of the Fellenberg movement Of the Infant school movement 

14 To what extent was the eaily Sunday school movement in England 
or in the United States related to secular education? 

15 Desciibe the educational methods of the Lancasterian schools Of 
the FellenbeVg schools Of the Infant schools 

16 Trace the development of the idea of free schools in any one 
American commonwealth 
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CONCLUSION • THE PRESENT ECLECTIC TENDENCY 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS — The educational thought 
of the present seeks to summarize these movements of the 
recent past and to rearrange and relate the essential'prmciples 
of each in one harmonious whole The educational activity of 
the present seeks the same harmony as it reduces these prin- 
ciples to* practical schoolroom procedure A ll the va rieties 
of experimentation, all of the frequent changes in subject- 
matter, in method , in orgaiuzallgn, while they bring their evils 
and appear a s curio us phen omena to conserva tive educators 
of more stable societies, have vet this sign ificance they are 
recognitions that neYr~pnnciple s have been for mulated, new 
truths recognized, and that practice controlled b y tradition 
or by prmci ples~3enwd from a partial view alo ne must be 
readiusted in closer accord with the new tru ths derived from 
the ever expanding knowledge of life and^oTlIgtnre 


FUSION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND SOCIO- 
LOGICAL TENDENCIES — To this eclectic view of education 
the three tendencies in the educational thought of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries have contributed \Jn the mam 
the psychological contiibutions h ave related to meth od, the 
scientific to subject-matter , the sociological to a broa der aim 
and" a better institutional machinery And yet each move- 
mentlias exerted some intluence on method, on purpose, 
on organization and on subject-matter The most promi- 
nent contributions of these movements can be summarized 
747 
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m a few sentences From Rouleau came the idea that 
educ ation is life, that it must cen ter in th e cHIId'ahTlhat it 
must fin^ its e nd m the in dividual and m each part icular stage 
of his life FiorrTPestal^Si came the idea that efficient edu 
caSmial work depends upon an actual knowledge of the child 
and a genuine sympathy foi him , that education is a growth 
f rom w ithin, not a series of accretions from without , that this 
IS the result of the experiences or activities of the child , conse- 
quefltly, that objects not symbols must toi m the basis of the 
process of instruction , that sense perception, not processes 
of memory, form the basis of early training From Herbart 
came the^dea of a s cientific process of instruction , a scien 
tific basis f or the organization of the curriculu m , and the idea 
of ch aracter as the aim of instructi on, to be reached scientifically 
through the use of method and curriculum as defined From 
Froebel came the true conceptio n of the nature of the child , 
!:he correct interpretation of the staiting point of education m 
the child’s tendency to activity, the true inteipretation of the 
curriculum as t he representation to t-.he r.hi 1 d..nf ijm epitome 
of the~ woHg’s exp erience 01 o f the culture inheritance o f the 
race, and in geiieral the tirst, and as yet thfe most complete, 
application of the theoiy of evolution to the problem of educa 
tion From the scientific tendency came the insistence upon 
a r evision of the idea of. ..a. libe ral educatio n , a new definition 
of the cultuie demanded by present life, and the insistence 
stronger than ever when reenforced by the sociological 
view, that industnal, technical, and professional training be 
introduced into every stage of education and that it all be 
made to contribute to the de velopment of the f ree man, — 
the fully d eveloped citize n From the sociological tendency 
came-tBF'com^nly accepted belief that education is the 
p rocess of devel o pment o f society , that its aim is to produce 
good citizens , that this is accomplished through the fullest 
deve lopment of personality m the individu al, that this de- 
velopment of perso nal ability and c haracter must fit the 
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individual for citizenship, for life m institutions and for some 
form of productive participation in present social activities , 
in a word, that one must learn to serve himself by serving 
others 

CURRENT EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES — A more profit- 
able and more concrete summary of the past can be made in 
terms of present tendencies Most evident of all to the 
teacher are the many changes now being made in the cuqricu* 
lum, in the attempt to make it expressive of present social 
activities and aspirations Such changes are chiefly an out- 
growth of the sociological tendency Following tins there is 
the effort toward making educational method and the pro- 
cedure of instruction more definite, more scientific, and more 
universally followed This requires the further preliminary 
training of teachers and continuous piofessional study by 
the teacher and oversight by the supervisor thioughout the 
teaching experience This, above all, is the result of the psy- 
chological tendency Connected with this change is the cor- 
related tendency to closer aiticulation of subjects within the 
curriculum and qf the various types of schools within the 
system This is a result of the recognition of the significance 
of education as a social process, of the more scientific char- 
acter of schoolroom work, and of the more general attention 
to administration and the perfection of institutions Hence 
there is at present a combination of psychological, scientific, 
and sociological influences 

The growing centralization in school administration and 
the more thorough and scientifio, school supervision are the 
outcome of new economic conditions bringing about centrali- 
zation in all lines of social activities and a specialization in 
all lines of work The latest phase of this tendency to 
specialization is revealed in all the professions, among them 
that of teaching This results in another tendency, — the 
recognition of teaching as a vocation and as a profession 
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with higher and more definitely recognized standards This 
recognition depends primarily upon two conditions , namely, 
the demands for higher quahfications by those who employ 
teachers, and the incorporation of instruction in education 
and training in teaching into the professional work and 
cultural investigations of highei institutions of learning 

One of the present tendencies gives rise to, as well as 
s^es, an important educational problem The complete 
^cu]^rization of schools has led to the complete exclusiM jjf, 
religious elements in pubhc education, and the very general 
exclusion of the study or even the use of the Bible and all 
religious literature Thus the material that a few generations 
ago furnished the sole content of elementary education is now 
entirely excluded and a problem of very great importance — 
that of religious education — is presented Little orr no at- 
tempt at solution is being made and little interest aroused 
The problem for the teacher comes to be quite similar to that 
formulated by the Greek philosophers, to produce character 
through an education that is dominantly rational and that 
excludes all recognition of the traditional religious element 
It does not assist in solving the problem, tiji deny that as a 
people through our schools we have definitely re3ected re- 
vealed religion as a basis for morality and seek to find a 
sufficient basis in the development of rationality m the child 
One most important phase of education is left to the Church 
and the home, neither of which is doing much to meet the 
demand 

This tendency exists along with another, which might 
seem to be contradictory, — the expansion of the scope of 
school work Much of the work recently included within 
the scope of schoolroom instruction is yet inadequately 
organized and hence indifferently presented Unsatisfactory 
results follow But undoubtedly the need is simply for more 
experience What new social conditions have demanded, 
new school conditions must supply The work of the school 
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can no longer be restricted to the merest rudiments or instru 
ments of learning , what is now demanded are the rudiments 
of living, the instruments needed for successful life in com- 
plex modern civilization The most prominent phase of this 
tendency of the present is the incorporation of the industrial 
element in all school work This argues a radical reshaping 
of our idea" of education as well as of the instructing process 
Education is to be broader, schoolroom instruction more 
helpful, more immediately practical, more directly related t© 
conduct, and hence more moral Whether this is a great 
concession to materialism or not, cannot be discussed here , 
whether it is, in any individual case, depends for the most 
part on the teacher This new tendency which bids fair to 
increase far beyond present experience is wholly in answer 
to new social demands And society must accompany these 
demands with a corresponding service, — liberality in the 
support of education greater than ever shown before The 
expenditures foi education in the present are unprecedented , 
but they are not to be a precedent for the future , the tend- 
ency IS toward much greater expenditures in the future 
And if much moi;e is given, much moie will be requiied 

Thus the movements characteristic of the past, which we 
have sketched in greater detail, are workmg themselves out 
m these tendencies of the present 

HARMONIZATION OF INTEREST AND EFFORT —The 
eclectic chaiacter of present educational thought and practice 
IS shown not only by the fusion of the psychological, scientific, 
and sociological views of education, but also by the endeavor 
made to unify in theory and in schoolioom procedure the 
elements of interest and effort The long period of peace, 
during which the conception of education as effort or as a 
discipline prevailed, was succeeded by a period of conflict 
between the idea of education as discipline and the idea of 
education as a natural process determined wholly by the 
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interests of the child Both practical experience and furthei 
heoretical investigation are showing that the interpretation 
of education from the point of view of interest is as partial 
as the old interpretation of education as discipline, conse- 
quently the present tendency is one of reconciliation, of har- 
monization of interest and effort, as the basis of educational 
practice The period of conflict occupied the second half of 
the eighteenth and practically all of the nineteenth century 
.The^ period of reconciliation of the two conceptions in our 
ow^country is practically that of the present generation 
pj i/lnterest is essential as the starting point of the educative 
process , eHort is essential as its outcome The purpose of 
appealing’ to the interest of the child is to lead him to the 
point where he will put forth effoit to master the unsolved 
problems, the undetermined relationships of his environment, 
whether of the schoolroom or of life The object of the old 
education of effort was to develop in the child the power of 
voluntary attention, of application, of strength of will, that 
would enable him to overcome the obstacles or to accomplish 
the tasks of each day’s experience The object of the new 
educatio n of reconciliatioii.is to reach the S9,me end through 
immediate appeal to spontaneous attention and to the native 
interests of the child The old, like Aristotle’s solution 
(p 152), was vahd only for the comparatively few who were 
of such native ability as to profit by the training , the new, by 
building upon the essentials of human nature itself, seeks to 
secure that development for all In both, the purpose is to 
l^oduce that motivation m moral judgment and rhat power 
-^of accomplishment in action, the combination of which is 
character The aim of the new, no less than of the old, is to 
produce “that making in the selection of the good and the 
rejection of the evil which we call chaiacter " (p 631) 

Neither interest nor effort is an end in itself , neither inter- 
est nor effort^ alone is a sufiScient guide to the educative 
process Interest is the condition of mind aiisjng out of the 
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child’s own powers and needs m response to stimuli from his 
environment, effort is the other side of the same situation 
and represents the discharge m response to the stimuli, — a 
response that calls for a greater expenditure of energy than 
can be sustained by the original exciting inteiest What is' 
aimed at in education through a use of or combination of 
both inteiest and^ effort is the production of a type of mind, 
or rather of the whole being or nature of an individual, thatj 
includes power of rational insight^^ of deliberation, of j^nde^i 
pendence ol'pTdgraent, of firmness of decision, and of effective 
action To secure this, both interest and effort must be de- 
pended upon or called foith in the educative process 
The problon of the schoolroom, then, is neither by author- 
ity to holSr the^child to the mastery of certain tasks which 
are uninteresting in themselves and from which his attention 
is withdrawn the moment the external pressure is lemoved, 
and thus to develop will power and moral character , nor, on 
the other hand, is it the work of the school so to surround 
the needed activities or learning processes with factitious 
interests as to sugar coat the pills of schoolroom tasks The 
harmonization ofithe problem of effort and interest consists m 
so relating the tasks of the schoolroom to the real life and 
activities of the child, by drawing them directly from the life 
activities of the child and of society, that he grows into his 
fuller adult self through assimilation into his own personality 
of that which is, and which he recognizes to be, an essen- 
tial part of the hfe of society around him This activity is 
effort , interest consists in arousing in the child the realiza- 
tion of its vital relation to his own hfe Personality is 
expanded and character developed as this possible relation- 
ship IS developed into a normal and an abiding reality in the 
hfe of the individual 


THE MEANING OP EDUCATION, as conceived in the 
present, is found in this harmonization of interest and effort 
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This IS but anothei attempt to solve the problem of the 
individual and of society, which, as we have seen, has been 
the educational problem as it has been the ethical problem, 
from the beginning of human life How is the individual 
to be educated so as to secure the full development of per 
sonahty and at the same time preserve the stability of insti- 
tutional life and assist m its evolution to a higher state ? 
It IS the old pioblem of relating the one and the many, of 
seciwing individual liberty and social justice Interest and 
effort give in modern form Aristotle’s problem of well-being 
and well-doing Interest, representing the emphasis or the 
factor of individualism, is an outgrowth of the natui alls tic 
movement of the eighteenth century , the education of effort 
IS the survival m conservative circles of the old education of 
authority expressive of the leligious and social views preva- 
lent since the Reformation period These views have sur- 
vived longest in educational institutions that are controlled 
by religious denominations or by ceitain dominant classes in 
society, as in the English pubhc schools and universities 

The definitions of education throughout this earliei period 
were given in terms of training for institutional or social life 
(Chapter IX) The definitions of education acceptable to the 
new thought of the nineteenth century were those couched m 
terms of individual development, as that of Pestalozzi’s 
(Chapter XI) 

The meaning of education, as at present conceived, is 
found in the attempt to combine and to balance these two 
elements of individual rights and social duties, of personal 
development and social service The meaning of education 
in the present finds its whole significance in this very process 
of relating the individual to society, so as to secure develop- 
ment of personality and social welfare It is true that for 
the last two decades the tendency m thought, in reaction to 
the extreme emphasis on interest and on individualism, has 
been to stress the social factor Education has been defined 
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as preparation for citizenship, as adjustment to society, as 
preparation for life in institutions, as the acquisition of the 
racial inheritance }- 4 

But definitions more acceptable to present thought seek to 
combine both factors and to find a harmonization of them in 
the nature of the educational process Thus Professor James, 
from the psychological and hence individualistic point of view, 
defines education as “the organization of acquired habits of 
action such as will fit the individual to his physical, and 
social environment ” President Butler’s view emphasizes the 
sociological view but gives both elements It is that edu- 
cation is the “gradual adjustment of the individ^ual to the 
spiritual possessions 'of the race ” These factors are more 
closely related in Professor Horne’s definition, which clearly 
leveals khis eclectic tendency as including the psychological, 
the scientific, and the sociological elements in onr present 
thought of education This definition is as follows “ Edu- 
cation IS the superior adjustment of a physically and men- 
tally developed conscious human being to his intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional environment ’’ The one who has 
done more than ^.ny one else to elaborate this eclectic view of 
education that harmonizes the conflicting ideas of the old 
tendencies and in whose writings a fuller presentation of 
many of these points stated will be found, is Professor John 
Dewey He defines education as “ the process of remaking 
experience, giving itaraoie sociahzed value through increased^ 
individual experience, by giving the individual better control 
over his own powers ’’ Heie both individual and social 
factors are emphasized and harmonized Fiom whatever 
interest, whether practical or theoretical, or from whatever 
line of investigation the problem of education is now ap- 
proached, Its meaning is given in some terms of this harmon- 
ization of social and individual factors It is the process of 
conforming the individual to the given social standard or type 
in such a manner that his inherent capacities are developed, 
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his greatest usefulness and happiness obtained, and, at the 
same time, the highest weKare of society is conserved 

THE CURRICULUM — Asmterpretedfrom the point of view 
of this new meaning of education, the curriculum is no longer 
a sacied inheritance, possessing absolute and peimanent valid- 
ity, the contents of which the child must master in order to 
attain to an education and to be admitted to the charmed 
Circle of the cultured The cuiriculura becomes but the 
epitomized representation to the child of this cultural inheri- 
tance of the race, — of those products of human experience 
which yet. enter mto the higher and better hfe of man and 
which the present generation esteems to be of value to the 
individual and of worth to society as a whole Such an 
appraisement of the values of life must change from genera- 
tion to generation' if there is to be pi ogress in life, ^ if life 
m the.present has any value in itself beyond mere existence, 
cultme cannot be the same for the twentieth century that it 
was for the eighteenth The formal statement of the ele- 
ments of character must remain much the same , the concrete 
content must vary as life varies The «cuinculum must 
present to the child in idealized form, present life, pies- 
ent social activities, present ethical aspirations, present 
appreciation of the cultural value of the past Only as a 
part of present hfe, that is only as it touches the piesent 
life of the child through the Me of society, can it call forth 
that interest which is essential to the educative process 
Hence as a result of the historical studies we have pur- 
sued, it appears that the curriculum must be adjusted con- 
stantly, though very gradually, so as to reorganize the old 
culture material and to include the new The curriculum 
IS tte child’s introduction to life, as schooling is the prepa 
ration for it The curriculum, then, must really introduce 
to life as it IS and as it should be.^he school should actually 
'prepare 
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METHOD — From the same historical point of view the 
nature of method is more readily seen and, in a sense, its 
function simplified Method is the process of using this cul 
ture material so as to produce the desired development of the 
child , a development which will mclude the expansion of his 
own powers, the creation of contiol over them and the direc- 
tion of them to the necessary, to the useful, and to helpful 
social activities Method is the regulation of this process by 
the teacher Method is the guidance of the child in his acfivi-’ 
ties by the teacher so that he may incorporate into his own 
experience that portion of the expeiience of the race which, 
to those who have the direction of his education, se^ms valu- 
able, that IS, suitable for his stage of development and 
similar in complexity to his owi;i interests and activities The 
sole effort of the teacher should be directed toward the 
guidance of this process, his sole interest should be in 
the expanding consciousness of the child, in furnishing expe- 
riences appropriate to the power of the child and properly 
related to his interests and activities The teacher should be 
so equipped by previous training that he can give undivided 
attention to this, process Hence the necessity of method, 
as the term is ordinal ily used This method should be pos 
sessed by the teacher, but it is of most value when most un 
consciously used Method in the broader sense requires upon 
the part of the teachei a knowledge of the child , a knowl- 
edge of his existing interests, activities, and poss ssions, a 
mastery of the mateiial or the subject-matter dealt with , an 
undeistandmg of the process through which the child incorpo 
rates the novel experience into his own, and an ability to use 
and to make subordinate the machinery of the schoolroom and 
the technique of the process of instruction Inis last alone 
is considered method par excellence, but it is only one phase 
of ipethod Thus, this broader eclectic view, as shown by 
histone suivey, includes |psycho]ogical method, scientific 
method, sociological method, schoolroom method or technique, 
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and all should be considered as essential in the preparation 
of the teacher for his work 

THE PERMANENT PROBLEM —The problem of education 
IS to transmit to each succeeding geneiation the elements of 
culture and of institutional life that have been found to be 
of value in the past, with that additional increment of cultuie 
which the existing generation has succeeded in working out for 
itself , to do this, and also to give to each individual the fullest 
libeity in formulating his own purposes in life and in shaping 
these to his own activities The pioblem of the educator is 
to make the selection of this material that is essential m the 
life of the individual and essential to the perpetuity and piog- 
less of society, to construct it into a curriculum, to oigan- 
ize an institution to carry on this great process, and to 
formulate the rules and principles ot procedure which will 
actually accomplish the result The problem of the school 
is to take the matenal selected by the educatoi, to incoipo 
rate it into the life of each membei of the coming geneiation 
so as to fit him into the social life of the times, to enable him 
to contribpte to it and to better it, and to develop in him that 
highest of all personal possessions and that essential of a life 
satisfactory to his fellows and happy in itself, which we 
term character Character in this sense demands on the 
part of the individual a knowledge of the best of the past 
and the present upon which to base rational action , sym- 
pathy for one’s fellows and a good will that will give 
the proper motive to conduct, and a power of accomplish 
ment, of turning ideas and motives into deeds, that will 
make efficient merabeis of society The problem of society 
is to maintain this expanded work of education liberally and 
effectively and by more generous support to remove the 
teaching profession fiom those competitive conditions which 
tend to bring its efficiency to l^e lowest lather than the 
highest standards and which tend to base the remuneration and 
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social reward of the teacher upon such conditions as pre- 
vail in the workshop and the market rather than upon 
those which operate in the professions Based upon his 
knowledge of this culture product of life and of the method 
of incorporating it into the lives of the young — in other 
words, of teaching, — guided by sympathy for the child 
and good will for society, produced by his own training 
and the result of his own experience, the problem of the 
teacher is to develop character in the child out of the mate-'’ 
rial and the processes furnished by the school 
To do this, year after year, with each individual of the 
group which falls to his or her lot is the ever sojving, but 
never solved, problem of education 
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